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CHAPTER  XXII 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  AUSTRIA 

PiW  human  enterprises  wear  such  a  double  face  as  modern 
war.  In  earlier  times  news  of  battle  traveled  so  slowly  that 
weeks  might  elapse  before  the  result  of  a  campaign  was  known. 
The  electric  telegraph  has  made  not  only  entire  countries  but  the 
civilized  world  consentaneous.  The  War  of  1859  was  the  first  in 
which  the  contestants  realized  the  double  necessity  of  winning 
battles  and  of  editing  bulletins  which  would  be  read  the  next  day 
in  the  great  European  capitals.  The  French  chroniclers  easily 
excelled  the  others.  They  had  the  tradition  of  the  Great  Napo- 
leon's flamboyant  despatches;  they  had  a  language  as  direct  as  a 
rifle  bullet,  as  clear  as  crystal,  as  resonant  as  a  trumpet,  and  they 
needed  to  supply  France  with  a  daily  banquet  of  glory  in  return 
for  the  treasure  she  was  reluctantly  spending  on  a  war  she  did  not 
desire.  Napoleon  III  constantly  remembered  that  the  Austrians 
were  in  front  of  him  and  French  public  opinion  behind.  So  the 
historian  must  distinguish  what  actually  happened  from  the 
official  reports  of  what  happened,  and  from  the  popular  state  of 
mind  which  these  superinduced.  Read  in  the  light  of  the  French 
bulletins  the  War  of  1859  was  a  glorious  military  pageant,  in 
which  the  Allies  had  only  to  meet  the  enemy  in  order  to  rout 
him;  a  competition  in  which  every  army  corps  envied  its  fellows 
sent  ahead  of  it  into  battle,  a  tournament  of  fame  where  mar- 
shals' batons  might  be  won  in  a  morning,  where  promotions  were 
awarded  to  many  and  medals  to  all.  Among  this  host  military 
genius  was  so  common  that  a  Frederick  or  a  Napoleon  I  would 
have  found  many  peers.  Glory  beamed  everywhere,  and  the 
Austrians  were  obliging  enough  to  offer  so  manful  a  resistance 
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that  the  French  by  overcoming  them  proved  themselves  heroes. 
Such  the  iridescent  legend:  let  us  now  look  at  the  facts.1 

France  was  unprepared.  Although  the  Emperor  knew  from 
the  beginning  of  January  that  war  was  possible,  he  gave  no  gen- 
eral order  until  April  to  put  his  army  into  condition.  Up  to  the 
last  moment  he  wished  to  be  able  to  declare  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  break  the  peace;  he  still  doubted  whether  Cavour  would 
succeed  in  forcing  a  provocation  from  Austria;  and  he  was  tem- 
peramentally disinclined,  after  the  fashion  of  idealogues,  to  trans- 
late his  grandiose  plans  into  irrevocable  acts.  During  the  winter 
months,  therefore,  he  worked  furtively,  hoping  to  attract  little 
attention,  and  embarking  in  few  arrangements  which,  if  the 
project  should  fall  through,  might  rise  up  to  embarrass  him. 
Most  important  was  his  withdrawing  the  seasoned  troops  from 
Algeria.  When,  however,  early  in  April,  Austria  mobilized  her 
reserves  and  sent  a  second  army  into  Italy,  Napoleon  massed 
every  available  regiment  on  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  with 
orders  to  cross  Savoy  at  the  first  signal,  and  he  concentrated 
other  forces  at  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  to  go  by  sea  to  Genoa. 

On  April  26,  when  Cavour  rejected  Bud's  ultimatum,  the  ef- 
fective of  the  French  army  destined  for  Italy  counted  on  paper 
182,200  infantry,  9000  cavalry,  10,000  artillery  and  miscella- 
neous and  800  cannon:*  but  several  weeks  elapsed  before  these 
151,200  men,  equipped  and  organized,  faced  the  Austrians.  The 
Emperor  decided  to  lead  the  army  himself,  with  Marshal  V aillant 

1  The  principal  sources  for  the  War  of  1850  are  the  official  French,  PSedmott- 
tese  and  Austrian  reports.  Then  follow  many  unofficial  works,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  cited:  W.  Rttstow:  Der  Italienische  Krieg,  1850.  Basancourt; 
Moltke:  Zurich,  1850;  F.  Lecomte:  Relation  Hittorique  et  Critique  d»  la  Campagns 
<T  I  talis  en  1859.  Paris,  I860  (td  edit).  The  most  important  subsequent  works 
are  PrSeu;  A.  Duquet;  C.  Mariani;  La  Gorce;  Delia  Rocca;  Hohenlohe-Ingel- 
fingen;  Pagani;  Massari,'  lives  of  ViUorio  EmanusU  //,  and  of  A.  La  Marmora,,9 
Carrano,  Guerzoni,  La  Varenne,  and  his  own  Memorie  for  Garibaldi's  operations. 
In  general,  I  hare  found  Moltke,  Duquet,  Rttstow,  and  the  Prieu  the  clearest 
guides.  Mariani  is  most  elaborate  for  Piedmontese  operations;  La  Gorce,  always 
consistently  anti-Italian,  lays  himself  out  to  paint  a  literary  panorama;  the  of- 
ficial reports  —  Random's,  Moltke's,  and  the  Austrian  —  slight  the  Piedmontese, 
and  especially  the  Garibaldian  campaign.  The  formal  historians,  Zini,  Reuchlin, 
and  Tlvaroni,  should  also  be  consulted,  and  for  special  points,  the  Italian,  French 
and  English  contemporary  newspapers,  and  the  biographies  of  the  principal  gen- 
erals —  Cialdini,  Fanti,  MacMahon,  Vaillant,  Lebrun,  Fleury,  Canrobert,  Bene* 
fkk.  *  Mn>tkft.  ML 
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as  his  chief  of  staff.  General  Begnaud  de  Saint-Jean  d'Ang&y,  a 
veteran  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  commanded  the  Imperial 
Guard:  Marshal  Baraguey  d'Hilliers,  another  relic  of  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars,  had  the  First  Army  Corps:  General  MacMahon, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Africa, 
led  the  Second  Corps;  Marshal  Canrobert,  the  savior  of  the 
French  army  at  Sebastopol,  the  Third;  and  General  Niel,  chief 
of  engineers  at  Sebastopol,  the  Fourth.  To  Prince  Napoleon 
was  assigned  the  Fifth  Corps,  which,  instead  of  accompany* 
ing  the  main  army,  was  to  move  southward  to  Tuscany. 

Piedmont,  thanks  to  Cavour  and  La  Marmora,  had  mobilized 
most  of  her  army.  It  numbered  on  paper  64,000  men,1  of  whom 
9400  were  cavalry,  and  120  pieces  of  artillery.  In  addition,  Gari- 
baldi had  three  regiments  enrolled  in  his  Hunters  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  National  Guard,  composed  chiefly  of  volunteers,  mus- 
tered 26,000  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  capital  and 
fortified  towns.  Their  military  value  was  small.  Victor  Emanuel 
assumed  command  of  all  the  forces,  with  La  Marmora  as  special 
adviser,  Delia  Rocca  chief  of  staff,  and  the  five  divisions  of  in- 
fantry commanded  respectively  by  Castelborgo,Fanti,Durando, 
Cialdini,  and  CucchiarL    Sambuy  led  the  division  of  cavalry.4 

The  Austrian  forces  were  estimated  at  200,000  men  of  all 
arms:  but  of  these  65,000  served  in  garrisons,  along  the  eastern 
frontiers,  and  in  the  Duchies  and  Legations.*  The  original  army 
of  occupation  was  reinforced  by  a  second  Army  of  Italy  under 
General  Wimpffen,  but  this  did  not  come  into  play  for  several 
weeks.  While  General  Gyulai,  who  held  the  chief  command,  was 
hated  even  by  his  soldiers  for  his  cruelty,  his  chief  of  staff,  Colo- 
nel Kuhn,  inspired  the  greatest  confidence;  his  bravery  was  un- 
questioned, and  his  book  knowledge  of  warfare,  although  he  was 
only  40  years  old,  was  regarded  as  unequalled.6  Prince  Edward 
Liechtenstein  (II),  Prince  Edward  Schwarzenberg  (III),  Count 
Stadion  (V),  General  Zobel  (VII),  General  Benedek  (VIII) 

*  But  this  number  fell  short  of  the  nominal  war-strength,  84,000  men.  Pricis 
gives  the  total  as  only  55,648  (p.  258),  but  Cavour  estimated  on  May  6  that  Pied- 
mont had  70,000  men  in  the  field.  Letter*,  ni,  72.  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen,  i,  lid. 
•ays  that  on  May  20,  Piedmont  had  an  army  of  60,000  men,  including  8120 
Garibaldians.  4  Moltke,  IS.  PrScis,  258-59.  •  Moltke  estimates  the  Austrian 
effective  at  115,000 ;  Pr&ri*  at  118,000.  •  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen,  i,  209,  con* 
firms  the  generally  favorable  opinion  of  Kuhn. 
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commanded  the  infantry  corps  of  the  Second  Army,  and  Count 
Schaffgottsche  led  the  cavalry  corps.  All  these  officers  except 
the  last  were  field  marshals:  Liechtenstein,  Schwarzenberg  and 
Stadion  bore  illustrious  names,  and  were  soon  to  prove  that 
military  genius  can  neither  be  inherited  nor  passed  on  with 
patents  of  nobility.  The  Austrian  army,  in  spite  of  being  well 
equipped,  lacked  experience  of  actual  fighting.  Those  of  its  offi- 
cers who  had  made  the  campaigns  of  1848  and  1849  had  acquired 
a  dangerous  self-conceit  from  ha ving  defeated — too  easily — the 
inferior  army  of  Charles  Albert  and  the  brave  but  undisciplined 
forces  of  the  Revolution.  But  men  who  had  seen  no  service  at 
all  filled  many  of  the  posts,  and  arrogance  was  their  prevailing 
characteristic.  They  had  looked  down  so  long  on  the  subject 
populations  of  Italy  and  the  unwilling  Slavs  and  Magyars,  that 
they  had  forgotten  that  any  men  existed  tall  enough  to  look 
them  squarely  in  the  eyes.  Peculation  was  practised  so  outrage- 
ously that  before  the  campaign  was  well  under  way  the  troops 
frequently  suffered  for  want  of  supplies  and  sometimes  went  into 
battle  starving:  and  the  dishonest  and  incompetent  commissariat 
was  matched  by  the  department  of  logistics.  Austria  now  paid 
the  penalty  for  her  refusal  to  provide  the  Italian  provinces  with 
adequate  railway  communication.  The  only  trunk  line  in  the 
kingdom  connected  Milan  with  Verona  and  Venice;  but  be- 
tween Venice  and  Trieste  there  was  a  gap  of  seventy  miles  which 
had  to  be  covered  on  foot  by  every  soldier,  with  a  loss  of  at  least 
five  days.  The  single-track  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste  be- 
came so  clogged  that  one  regiment  marched  the  entire  distance 
from  Vienna  to  the  front.  In  April,  however,  Europe  accepted 
the  Austrians  at  their  own  valuation  as  mighty  men  of  Mars. 

Piedmont,  on  the  contrary,  had  access  by  a  well-planned 
network  of  railways  to  every  important  part  of  her  Subalpine 
provinces.  From  Turin  to  the  River  Ticino,  the  eastern  bound- 
ary, through  Vercelli  and  Novara,  was  70  miles;  to  Genoa,  108 
miles,  with  Alessandria  lying  almost  exactly  half  way.  One  line 
ran  north  from  Novara  to  Arona  on  Lake  Maggiore;  another, 
connecting  Vercelli  with  Alessandria,  passed  through  Casale;  a 
fourth  joined  Cuneo  with  the  capital;  a  fifth,  stretching  west- 
ward to  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  had  been  completed  as  far  as 
Susa.  Even  at  the  slow  rate  at  which  trains  then  ran,  it  was  pos- 
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dble  between  morning  and  night  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  The  highroads,  too,  like  those  in  Lorn- 
bardy  and  Venetia,  were  broad  and  well-kept.  Everything  fav- 
ored* therefore*  the  rapid  distribution  of  the  Piedmontese  troops, 
their  concentration  in  haste  on  a  given  point  in  case  of  emer- 
gency* and  their  prompt  receipt  of  forage  and  provisions. 

Since  the  obvious  move  for  the  Austrians  was  to  invade  Pied- 
mont,  and  having  either  destroyed  or  driven  back  the  Piedmon- 
tese army,  to  take  Turin  before  the  French  came  up,  the  French 
and  Piedmontese  strategists  had  been  debating,  since  January, 
how  best  to  prepare  the  little  country  to  hold  out  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  They  decided  first  to  fortify  Alessandria  and  Casale  to 
the  utmost,  and  to  mass  at  these  places  the  bulk  of  the  army,  — - 
precautions  which  might  be  expected  at  least  to  check  the  Aus- 
trians coming  from  Pavia;  and  then  to  establish  a  second  line  of 
defense  along  the  Dora  Baltea,  an  Alpine  river  which  flows  into 
the  Po  twenty  miles  east  of  the  capital.  Except  in  times  of 
freshet,  however,  the  Dora,  being  fordable,  rendered  only  an  un- 
certain protection.  The  Stura,  a  similar  stream,  on  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  Turin,  might  serve  as  the  last  ditch  for  Victor 
Emanuel's  troops  to  die  in  if  the  enemy  captured  the  outposts. 

But  on  April  28,  when  Marshal  Canrobert  inspected  these 
positions,  he  pronounced  them  useless,  and  ordered  the  troops 
guarding  them  to  join  the  main  Piedmontese  army,  which  could 
most  efficiently  harass  the  Austrians  on  their  flank  and  rear  if 
they  should  venture  to  assail  the  capital.7  From  Turin  due  east 
as  far  as  Valenza  stretches  a  ridge  of  hills,  high  enough  and 
rugged  enough  to  serve  as  a  natural  bulwark;  at  their  feet  the 
Po  curves  in  a  flattened  crescent,  and  the  plain  broadens  north- 
ward till  it  meets  the  last  spurs  of  the  Alps.  A  score  of  streams 
and  many  canals  irrigate  the  level  country,  in  some  parts  of 
which  extensive  rice  fields  are  often  under  water.  To  an  army 
not  in  control  of  the  highroads,  the  Piedmontese  plain  offered  a 
succession  of  minor  difficulties,  which,  however,  could  easily 
be  surmounted  by  a  properly  equipped  pontoon  corps.  Provis- 
ions were  plenty. 

On  April  25,  Count  Gyulai  had  under  his  command  in  the  tri- 
angle bounded  by  lines  connecting  Milan,  Pavia  and  Piacenza 

'  JMcis.  65-5* 
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about  100,000  men.  To  enter  Piedmont  he  needed  only  to  cross 
the  bridge  over  the  Ticino  at  Pa  via:  then  a  march  of  less  than 
forty  miles  would  bring  him  to  either  Alessandria  or  Casale. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  the  26th  Kellersperg  arrived  with  Cavour's 
reply.  It  had  been  understood  that,  if  this  were  negative  or 
evasive,  the  Austrian  invasion  would  begin  at  once.  Through- 
out the  27th,  however,  Gyulai  did  not  stir.  April  28  came  and 
went,  and  still  theAustrians  seemed  asleep.  At  last,  on  the  29th, 
the  vanguard  and  three  army  corps  crossed  the  Ticino  at  Gravel- 
lone  and  two  other  corps  at  Bereguardo.  Having  spent  the  next 
day  in  strategic  developments,  the  army  marched  on  May  1  at 
a  snail's  pace  towards  theAgogna.  May  2  its  headquarters  were 
at  Lomello  and  its  van  had  reached  the  Po  and  the  Sesia.  In 
six  days,  Gyulai  had  advanced  only  twenty  miles.  He  had 
thrown  away  his  magnificent  opportunity.  A  competent  general 
would  have  hurled  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Piedmontese  as 
early  as  April  27,  when  the  result  could  hardly  have  been 
doubtful.  What  held  back  Gyulai's  initiative  during  that  pre- 
cious week?  Austrian  apologists  hint  that  —  by  his  Emperor's 
orders  —  he  waited  in  the  expectation  that  England  would  suc- 
ceed in  mediating,  even  after  Cavour  rejected  the  ultimatum:  it 
seems  likely,  however,  that  incurable  incompetence  paralyzed  his 
will.  Being  one  of  those  parade  generals  whom  the  rude  pell-mell 
of  actual  warfare  disconcerted,  he  would  not  fight  unless  all  the 
conditions  suited  him  exactly.9  He  felt  that  the  propitious  mo- 
ment had  passed  two  or  three  weeks  before  —  that  it  was  too 
late  to  crush  the  Piedmontese  before  the  French  arrived  —  that 
after  the  Allies  were  united,  he  should  need  large  reinforce- 
ments: but  he  boldly  promised  his  Emperor  to  protect  Lom- 
bardy  by  manoeuvring  and  to  profit  by  any  blunders  the  enemy 
might  make.9  These  are  hardly  the  sentiments  of  a  born  fighter. 
The  news  that  the  French  forerunners  were  disembarking  at 
Genoa  or  descending  the  Alps,  caused  Gyulai  to  proceed  with 
greater  caution,  instead  of  to  atone  by  swiftness,  if  he  could,  for 
the  time  already  lost. 

In  contrast  with  the  Austrian  procrastination  was  the  energy 

*  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen,  I,  808-09.  gives  a  sketch  of  Gyulai.   Ollivier,  131, 
makes  a  rosy  pen-portrait  of  him,  for  which  I  find  no  justification  elsewhere. 
9  Precis,  57;  Gyulai  to  Francis  Joseph,  April  26. 
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at  Turin.  On  April  23,  Parliament  having  conferred  dictatorial 
powers  upon  the  King,  Cavour  set  in  motion  all  the  wheels,  mili- 
tary* administrative  and  diplomatic,  of  war.  The  last  battalions 
were  sent  to  the  front  at  Casale  and  Alessandria.  The  bakers 
prepared  great  stores  of  bread;  the  railway  carriages  were  col* 
lected  at  Genoa  and  Susa;  and  already  plans  were  laid  for  calling 
out  the  reserves  and  summoning  the  new  levy  of  conscripts. 
The  great  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  was  the  long,  groundswell 
enthusiasm  of  a  people  that  knew  the  danger  it  ran,  and  not  the 
gusty  excesses  of  1848.  Cavour  waited  with  almost  equal  im- 
patience to  hear  that  the  Austrians  had  begun  operations  on  the 
East,  and  that  the  French  had  entered  Piedmont  on  the  West. 

In  France,  especially  at  Paris,  public  opinion  had  suddenly 
whirled  round.  "We  are  a  droll  nation!"  M6rim6e  confided  to 
Panizzi  on  April  29.  "  A  fortnight  ago  I  wrote  you  that  there  was 
only  one  man  in  France  who  desired  war,  and  I  believe  I  told  the 
truth.  Today,  consider  the  opposite  as  true.  The  Gallic  instinct 
is  aroused.  Now  there  is  an  enthusiasm  which  has  its  magnificent 
side,  and  also  its  dreadful  side.  The  people  accepts  the  war  with 
joy:  it  is  full  of  confidence  and  of  spirit.  As  for  the  soldiers,  they 
depart  as  to  a  ball.  Day  before  yesterday  they  chalked  on  their 
wagons:  'Pleasure  trains  for  Italy  and  Vienna.'  When  they  pass 
through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  railway  stations,  the 
populace  cover  them  with  flowers,  bring  them  wine,  embrace 
them,  adjure  them  to  kill  as  many  Austrians  as  they  can.  The 
regiment  of  Zouaves  of  the  Guard  had  its  orders  to  start  a  week 
ago.  They  shouted, '  This  is  war;  no  more  police  hall  for  us ! '  and 
the  regiment  disappeared  for  two  days.  They  had  to  say  goodby 
to  all  the  cooks  of  their  acquaintance.  At  the  moment  of  depart- 
ure, not  a  man  was  missing:  every  one  of  them  had  a  sprig  of 
lilacs  in  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.  In  this  French  gaiety  there  is  a 
considerable  element  of  success.  Our  fellows  are  convinced  they 
are  going  to  win,  and  in  war  that  counts  for  much.  They  regard 
themselves  as  knights  errant  going  to  fight  for  their  lady.  I  hold 
the  Austrians  for  very  brave  soldiers;  but  every  one  of  ours 
imagines  he  is  going  to  become  at  least  a  colonel,  and  a  Croat  has 
no  such  ideas."10 

The  Emperor  issued  orders  on  April  23  for  the  Army  of  the 

»  Mfeimfct  I,  29-30. 
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Alps  to  enter  Savoy  immediately.  Thenceforward,  there  was  in* 
cessant  bustle,  especially  in  the  despatch  of  trains.11  To  expedite 
transportation,  the  Third  (Canrobert)  and  Fourth  (Neil)  Corps 
crossed  the  mountains,  whilst  the  First  (Baraguey  d'Hilliers)  and 
the  Second  (MacMahon)  shipped  by  sea  to  Genoa.  The  Cav- 
alry of  the  Imperial  Guard  skirted  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
recently  opened  Corniche  Road.  The  crossing  of  the  Alpine 
passes  at  that  season  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous:  for 
snow  and  ice  still  covered  the  upper  slopes,  and  rains  soaked  the 
roads,  converted  rills  into  torrents,  and  unleashed  avalanches 
and  landslips.  From  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  the  eastern  term* 
inus  of  the  Savoy  railway,  to  Susa,  by  way  of  Mount  Cenis,  was 
62  miles  (101  kilometres).  A  second  route,  from  Brian  gon 
over  Mont  Gendvre,  required  at  least  two  days  "  for  the  heav- 
ily laden  foot  soldiers  1S  to  cover.  The  transport  wagons  stuck 
in  the  mud  and  soon  fell  behind.  Suffering  much  from  the  in- 
clement weather  and  lack  of  shelter,  the  troops  marched  with 
little  discipline,  and  yet  on  April  29,  the  first  columns  of  both 
Canrobert's  and  Niel's  corps  came  swinging  into  Susa.  As  to  all 
their  predecessors  in  that  interminable  caravan  of  soldiers  who, 
since  Hannibal  led  his  swarthy  Carthaginians  over  the  Alps,  had 
entered  Italy  to  succor  or  despoil,  to  these  regiments  also,  be- 
draggled, weary  and  wet,  the  first  glimpses  of  the  far-off  plains 
brought  a  strange  joy.  It  seemed  to  them  that  they  stood  indeed 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land.  For  Italy  was  still,  even 
to  those  who  had  only  a  glimmer  of  enlightenment,  the  home  of 
beauty,  the  abode  of  romance,  where,  by  some  touch  of  magic, 
day-dreams  must  come  true;  to  soldiers  of  France  it  was  the 
garden  where  laurels  grew  exuberantly. 

Leaving  their  troops  to  rest  at  Susa,  Canrobert  and  Niel  hur- 
ried on  to  Turin,  where  the  King  welcomed  them  fervently.  The 
mere  sight  of  "red  pantaloons"  relieved  him,  because  it  was  the 
visible  proof  that  Imperial  France  was  involved  in  Piedmont's 

11  Prince  Hohenlohe-Ingerangen  states  that  17  trains  a  day  were  sent  south- 
ward. Eleven  years  later,  in  spite  of  improved  methods,  the  Germans  were  able 
to  send  only  18  trains  a  day  over  the  same  line.  Precw,  48.    "  Lecomte,  i,  SO. 

M  Moltke,  23,  says:  "  Le  soldat  etait  extraordinairement  charge.  II  portait 
dans  son  sac  la  veste,  one  paire  de  souliers,  un  calecpn,  trois  chemises,  lea 
guetres,  des  brasses  et  80  cartouches,  ks  sacs  de  campement,  une  couverture, 
des  piquets,  la  marmite,  le  bidon,  des  outils*  et  cinq  jours  de  vivres." 
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fate.  Canrobert  insisted  on  abandoning  the  line  of  the  Dora 
Baltea  and  the  King  reluctantly  consented.  Beginning  on  April 
80,  the  French  troops  traveled  from  Susa  as  fast  as  the  single- 
track  railroad  permitted,  to  Alessandria,  where  the  Allies  had  the 
base  of  their  operations.  Simultaneously,  the  First  and  Second 
Corps,  which  began  to  land  at  Genoa  on  the  26th,14  were  sent 
forward  to  Alessandria.  Disembarkation  was  a  perpetual  festi- 
val. The  inner  harbor  of  Genoa,  like  the  arena  of  an  amphithea- 
tre, was  small  enough  for  the  scores  of  thousands  of  spectators 
ranged  along  the  quays,  and  on  the  balconies,  roofs  and  slopes  of 
the  city,  to  witness  all  that  went  on.  They  cheered  each  boatload 
at  the  landing,  but  especially  the  swarthy  Turcos,  native  Arab 
warriors  from  Algeria,  who  were  expected  to  work  havoc  among 
the  mere  white  troops  of  Austria:  they  cheered  the  Zouaves, 
whose  Oriental  uniforms  and  reputation  for  fighting  made  them 
conspicuous:  they  cheered  the  generals,  many  of  whom  were 
known  in  Italy  since  the  days  of  the  Crimea  —  none  more  popu- 
lar than  MacMahon,  victor  in  many  a  desperate  encounter  with 
Bedouins  and  Khabyles,  hero  of  the  storming  of  the  Malakoflf. 
The  medieval  usage  still  prevailed  in  Mediterranean  ports  of 
loading  and  unloading  vessels  by  lighters1,  instead  of  providing 
docks  or  wharves  for  them  to  lie  up  at;  and  this  occasioned  so 
great  a  delay  that  it  took  as  long  to  embark  and  disembark  a 
corps  as  to  send  it  by  rail  and  on  foot  over  Alpine  passes.  But 
whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  almost  every  day  after  the  28th  of 
April  from  8000  to  10,000  French  troops  entered  Piedmont. 

Victor  Emanuel  quitted  Turin  for  the  front  on  April  SO,  hav- 
ing appointed  his  cousin,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  Carignan,  lieu- 
tenant general  during  his  absence.16  Cavour  took  La  Marmora's 
place  as  Minister  of  War  and  Marine. 10  His  labor  increased  enor- 
mously, but  he  despatched  it  with  ease  because  his  heart  was 
light.  The  details  of  transportation,  of  furnishing  rations,  of 
procuring  equipment  for  fresh  levies,  of  establishing  quick  com- 
munications, of  making  contracts,  fell  to  his  charge.  In  addition, 
he  had  to  conduct  international  relations,  to  inspire  enthusiasm 
in  the  press,  to  prevent  disorders,  to  conduct  secret  negotiations 

14  Baraguey's  first  troops  landedLon  the  26th,  and  his  corps  was  all  ashore  on 
the  89th.  On  May  6,  by  occupying  Gavi,  he  came  into  touch  with  the  Piedmon- 
Use  at  NovL  Moltke,  84.  *  »  April  86.  "  MayS. 
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with  the  Liberals  outside  of  Piedmont,  to  watch  the  Mazzinians, 
and  to  keep  a  firm  hand  on  the  operations  of  the  National  Soci- 
ety. His  most  pressing  anxiety  was  for  the  safety  of  Turin, 
which  seemed  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  Austrians.  Their  delay 
in  advancing,  coupled  with  their  irregular  tactics,  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  might  attempt  a  rapid  descent  on  the  capital.  On 
May  6  Cavour  wrote  to  La  Marmora  that,  while  the  little  gar- 
rison would  do  its  best,  it  would  be  shameful  if  the  Allies  should 
fail  to  attack  the  Austrians  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flank.  He  evi- 
dently supposed  that  Canrobert  would  not  stir  until  his  troops 
were  in  thorough  condition:  in  which  case,  said  the  Minister  of 
War,  our  Piedmontese  army  ought  to  act  on  its  own  initiative; 
and  "it  is  strong  enough  to  get  us  out  of  our  scrape  by  our- 
selves." 17  For  the  political  and  moral  effect  it  would  produce, 
Cavour  desired  that  the  Piedmontese  should  meet  the  enemy 
first  and  unaided.  He  suggested  movements,  but  left  the  profes- 
sional strategists  to  decide.  If  worst  came  to  worst,  he  would 
transfer  the  government  to  Genoa,  but  he  would  grieve  to  his 
dying  day,  if  the  King,  with  70,000  men  under  his  orders,  did 
nothing  to  save  the  capital.  "The  Turinese,"  he  added,  "would 
never  forgive  him."  18 

During  more  than  a  fortnight  the  good  people  of  Turin  had  to 
endure  this  suspense,  which  they  bore  with  perfect  self-control. 
The  Austrians,  after  crossing  the  Ticino  and  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  Lomellina  during  the  first  week  in  May,  seemed 
to  stagnate.  Torrential  rains  made  the  streams  unfordable, 
raised  the  level  of  the  Po  fifteen  feet  in  a  short  time,  carried  away 
a  bridge  of  boats,  and  discouraged  marching.  By  the  rules  of  war, 
Gyulai's  objective  should  have  been  the  Piedmontese  army. 
Every  hour  that  he  delayed,  fay  bringing  the  French  to  the  front, 
lessened  his  advantage  in  numbers.  Military  critics  agree  that,  if 
he  had  attacked  in  force  by  May  1,  he  might  have  driven  the 
enemy  back  from  Alessandria  and  Casale.  A  secondary  opera- 
tion should  have  been  pressed  to  the  southward,  with  a  view  to 
capture  the  railway  at  Novi,  and  so  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
French  coming  up  from  Genoa.  But  dunces  and  geniuses  are  a 
law  unto  themselves.  Concluding  to  let  the  Piedmontese  army 
alone  and  to  march  on  Turin,  Gyulai,  with  a  sudden  access  of 

lT  Letter*,  m,  71;  C  to  U  Marmora,  lity  6;  aee  alao  p.  70.      "/«i,7«. 
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energy,19  moved  his  forces  northward,  occupied  Novara,  took 
Vercelli,  and  followed  the  main  route  towards  the  capital.  On 
May  8,  his  vanguard  had  already  reached  the  Dora  Baltea,  with 
orders  for  one  detachment  to  seize  Ivrea. 

That  evening,  when  Turin  fully  expected  to  be  attacked, 
Cavour  counted  up  his  resources  and  estimated  them  at  from 
7000  to  8000  men,  of  whom  only  2000,  Sambuy  's  cavalry,  with  20 
field-pieces,  were  regulars.  Still,  he  betrayed  no  alarm.  He  asked 
for  a  division  to  be  despatched  from  Alessandria.  "I  am  not  a 
tactician,9'  he  wrote  La  Marmora;  "but  I  have  enough  sense  and 
firmness  to  carry  out  whatever  orders  you  might  send  me."  "  To 
the  astonishment  of  the  Piedmontese,  the  Austrian  troops  began 
to  fall  back  at  noon  on  May  0  —  Turin  was  saved.11  What 
caused  this  sudden  change  of  plan?  When  Gyulai  learned  that 
his  patrols  had  reached  the  Dora  Baltea  and  looked  in  vain  for 
Piedmontese  pickets  on  the  other  bank,  he  suspected  a  trap. 
Spies  reported  that  some  40,000  French  had  left  Turin  for 
Alessandria;  a  telegram  from  Vienna  warned  him  that  two  corps 
had  already  landed  at  Genoa,  and  that  the  French  Emperor  was 
starting  for  Italy.  From  these  various  data  he  inferred  that  if  he 
advanced  to  attack  the  capital,  he  would  find  it  amply  defended* 
and  that  the  Allies,  rushing  out  of  Casale,  would  batter  him, 
flank  and  rear.  A  tyro  in  strategy  knows  that  he  ought  not  to 
allow  himself  to  be  caught  between  two  armies:  Field-Marshal 
Gyulai,  therefore,  ordered  a  retreat,  marked  by  "inexcusable 
precipitation  and  disorder,"  and  proceeded  to  station  his  troops 
in  cantonments  in  the  Lomellina. "  Then  he  wrote  for  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  an  account  of  his  operation,  making  it  plain  that 
he  regarded  his  having  kept  his  army  safe  from  battle  during 
fifteen  days  as  a  proof  of  supreme  generalship.  But  troops,  like 
money,  are  useless  when  hoarded.  The  over-cautious  command- 
ers have  lost  more  battles  than  the  over-daring." 

19  Moltke,  92.  In  two  days  he  advanced  8  leagues  and  more. 
.  »  Lettere,  m,  75;  C.  to  La  Marmora,  May  8. 

n  Moltke,  SS.  The  Austrian*  felt  so  sure  of  taking  Turin  that  their  officers 
bad  their  letters  addressed  there;  and  the  letters  kept  coming  for  several  weeks. 

*  Moltke,  SS.  PrScu,  66-67. 

"  Some  years  later,  when  it  was  proposed  to  erect  at  Turin  a  monument  to 
commemorate  the  Campaign  of  1859,  Victor  Emanuel  said:  "It  ought  to  be  dedi- 
oatednottomebuttoGyiiiai,whospai^ustiUtheFrenchcaine.0  Delia  Rocca, 

!•  ra. 
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On  the  very  day  when  Gyulai  was  congratulating  himself  that 
he  was  likely  to  accomplish  his  retreat  without  accident,  Napo- 
leon III  quitted  Paris  for  the  front.  He  had  been  detained  by  the 
need  of  arranging  for  a  regency,  under  the  Empress,  during  his 
absence,  and  of  organising  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  to  guard 
Eastern  France  against  a  possible  attack  by  the  German  Con- 
federation. The  smaller  German  States,  completely  in  Austria's 
control,  were  pledged  to  go  to  Austria's  assistance  if  the  Allied 
Armies  menaced  the  frontiers  of  the  Confederation  at  any  point. 
This  was  equivalent  to  declaring  that,  if  the  French  and  Pied* 
montese,  having  succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrians  over  the 
Northern  or  Eastern  border  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  King* 
dom,  should  attempt  to  pursue  them,  the  German  Confederation 
would  invade  France.  Prussia  too,  although  she  reserved  more 
liberty  of  action,  had  still  to  be  a  party  to  this  agreement.  To 
show  that  he  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Germans 
and  had  no  thought  of  attacking  them,  Napoleon  quartered  his 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  over  which  he  placed  Marshal  PHissier,  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  frontier.  The  Army  itself,  for  some  time 
to  come,  flourished  chiefly  on  paper.  Unpreparedness  marked 
every  act  of  the  War  Department,  which,  having  forwarded  the 
troops  into  Italy,  left  them  so  ill-provided  for  that,  more  than 
once,  they  would  have  starved,  if  Cavour  had  not  been  able  to 
succor  them  out  of  the  abundance  of  rations  which  he  had  stored 
up.  After  nearly  three  weeks'  warning,  the  heavy  military  trains 
started  on  their  slow  journey  to  the  front.  Such  dilatoriness 
would  have  caused  no  comment  earlier  in  the  century:  but  now 
the  railroad  and  the  steamboat  had  revolutionized  transporta- 
tion; and  after  all,  the  French  Army  had  had  several  months  in 
which  to  make  ready. 

Napoleon  steamed  into  Genoa  on  May  12.  Cleopatra  in  her 
burnished  galley  could  not  have  been  more  welcome  to  Antony 
than  he  to  the  Italians.  He  came,  as  he  told  them, "to  free  Italy 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  Even  the  cynical  were  aston- 
ished into  admiration  by  his  Quixotic  venture.  The  masses  saw 
him  through  the  radiant  nimbus  of  idealization  which  their  hopes 
threw  around  him.  Here  at  last  was  the  Veltro,  prophesied  by 
Dante  six  centuries  ago !  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  arbiter 
of  Europe,  smitten  with  sympathy  for  the  downtrodden,  was 
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come  in  person,  to  succor  and  redeem  a  people.  So  grateful  were 
they  at  that  moment  that  they  would  joyfully  have  given  him  al- 
most anything  that  he  might  have  asked.  They  trusted  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  chivalry.  Throughout  his  long  career,  chequered 
as  it  was  by  tragedy  and  ridicule,  garish  with  false  glory,  turgid 
with  counterfeit  greatness,  mottled  with  crime  and  guile,  and 
finally  engulfed  in  disaster,  there  were  no  other  moments  of  un- 
alloyed satisfaction,  like  those  in  which  he  entered  Genoa. 
From  the  deck  of  La  Reine  Hortense,  the  Imperial  yacht,  he  saw 
the  buildings  of  the  city,  like  the  benches  of  an  amphitheatre,  rise 
tier  on  tier,  crowned  by  battlemented  walls  and  massive  forts, 
where  the  tricolor  of  France  and  the  tricolor  of  Piedmont  flew 
aide  by  side.  Every  window  was  decked  for  festival:  the  palaces 
of  the  rich  with  precious  tapestries,  —  heirlooms  which  may  have 
seen  the  pageants  of  doges  in  the  old  ducal  times, — the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  with  bunting  and  flags.  The  harbor  and  inner 
port  were  covered  with  boats,  large  and  small,  on  which  crowded 
myriads  of  gaily-appareled  holiday-makers.  The  ships  were 
dressed  with  flags;  sailors  manned  the  yards;  and  amid  a  saluta- 
tion of  cannon,  the  Imperial  yacht  came  to  anchor.  The  Prince 
of  Carignan,  Cavour,  and  other  officials  formally  greeted  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  then  conveyed  on  the  King's  barge  to  the  landing 
at  the  Royal  Palace.  Standing  in  the  stern  of  the  launch,  he 
faced  the  city,  with  its  gorgeous  decorations  and  multitudes  of 
spectators.  Flowers  strewed  the  water  so  thick  that  it  seemed 
not  water  but  an  oriental  garden,  through  which  the  boat  cut  its 
way  merrily,  and  left  only  a  little  wake  which  the  flowers  quickly 
closed  over.  It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way,  as  befitted  that  May 
afternoon  and  the  May-time  of  hope  in  every  Italian  heart. 
Thai,  if  ever,  Napoleon  might  believe  himself  to  be  a  benefactor 
of  mankind. 

Having  set  foot  on  Italian  soil,  he  issued  to  his  army  the  fol- 
lowing manifesto:  "Soldiers!  I  have  just  put  myself  at  your  head 
to  lead  you  to  the  combat.  We  are  going  to  second  the  struggle 
of  a  people  reclaiming  its  independence  and  to  rescue  it  from 
foreign  oppression.  This  is  a  holy  cause,  which  has  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  civilized  world.  I  do  not  need  to  stimulate  your 
ardor:  every  day's  march  will  remind  you  of  a  victory.  On  the 
Sacred  Way  of  Ancient  Borne  the  inscriptions  crowded  each  other 
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on  the  marble  to  recall  to  the  people  their  great  deeds;  so  also  to- 
day, in  passing  Mondovi,  Marengo,  Lodi,  Castiglione,  Areola, 
Rivoli,  you  will  march  along  another  Sacred  Way,  amid  these 
glorious  memories.  Maintain  that  severe  discipline  which  is  the 
honor  of  the  army.  Here,  do  not  forget  it,  there  are  no  enemies 
save  those  who  fight  against  you.  In  battle,  keep  compact,  and 
do  not  quit  your  ranks  to  rush  on  ahead.  Beware  of  too  great  im- 
petuosity, it  is  the  only  thing  I  dread.  The  new  arms  of  precision 
are  dangerous  only  from  afar.  They  will  not  prevent  the  bayonet 
to  be,  as  it  was  formerly,  the  terrible  arm  of  the  French  infan- 
try. Soldiers!  let  us  all  do  our  duty,  and  place  our  trust  in  God. 
The  mother  country  expects  much  from  you.  Already  from  one 
end  of  France  to  the  other  resound  words  of  happy  augury: 
'The  new  Army  of  Italy  will  be  worthy  of  her  elder  sister!  *"*4 

In  English,  the  manifesto  loses  some  of  its  effect:  for  French 
rhetoric,  like  French  millinery,  goes  out  of  fashion.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  has  not  a  turn  for  epigrammatic  polish,  and  therefore 
suspects  it,  especially  at  an  emotional  crisis.  But  to  Frenchmen 
of  1859,  especially  to  the  army  in  Italy,  the  Emperor's  words  were 
like  a  bugle  call.  With  rare  ingenuity  he  covered  every  import- 
ant point,  and  so  briefly  that  the  whole  could  be  read  in  a  mo- 
ment. In  the  phrase  where  he  warned  his  soldiers  that  the  only 
thing  he  feared  was  their  eagerness  to  get  at  the  enemy,  he  dis- 
played an  audacity  almost  sublime.  But  he  knew  his  audience: 
time,  place  and  people  applauded  him.  And  so  after  landing,  he 
passed  from  ovation  to  ovation.  On  May  14  he  proceeded  to 
Alessandria,  where  he  took  command  of  the  Allied  armies.  Na- 
poleon the  Third's  qualifications  for  generalissimo  were  two- 
fold: he  knew  the  art  of  war  as  taught  in  the  books;2'  and  he 
was  the  supposed  nephew  of  the  world's  master  in  warfare.  The 
military  glories  of  the  First  Napoleon  would  not  let  the  younger 
sleep.  He  yearned  not  only  to  equal  but,  so  far  as  changed  con- 
ditions allowed,  to  reproduce  and  outdo  them.  Gladly  would  he 
have  fought  a  battle  at  Marengo,  which  lies  two  miles  to  the 
east  of  Alessandria,  in  order  to  show  that  he  would  not  fall 
into  the  blunder  which  nearly  wrecked  his  uncle. 

Though  we  smile  at  closet  strategists,  yet  they  may  be  helpful 

"  Text  in  Baiancourt,  i,  75-76. 

»  OUivier,  128-39,  rates  Napoleon  Ill's  military  capacity 
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as  critics,  and  when  Napoleon  HI  reached  his  headquarters,  he 
perceived  that  the  lines  of  the  Allies  were  stretched  too  far  and 
too  thin."  Having  ordered  their  concentration,  he  bethought  him 
of  a  new  plan  of  campaign.  Instead  of  driving  the  Austrian*  out 
of  Southeastern  Piedmont,  back  through  Pa  via  to  Piacenza,  their 
base,  he  proposed  by  a  rapid  march,  to  transfer  his  armies  as 
secretly  as  he  could  to  the  North,  and  pounce  upon  Milan  before 
Gyulai  could  overtake  him.  This  project  rested  partly  on  the  well- 
known  rule  that  it  is  desirable  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  partly  on  the  belief  that  it  might  require  several  weeks 
to  dislodge  the  Austrian*  from  their  chosen  fortified  region  along 
the  Po,  and  partly  on  the  need  of  furnishing,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  spectacular  victory  for  the  French  public  to  gloat  over.  Every 
day  saw  his  Army  of  Italy  in  better  condition  to  take  the  offensive. 
The  trains  were  coming  up,  the  regiments  welcomed  their  tardy 
quotas,  discipline  improved,  the  lines  of  organization  were  per- 
fected. 

Before  this  movement  was  begun,  however,  the  first  battle  of 
the  campaign  took  place.  Field-Marshal  Count  Gyulai  either 
had  direct  reproof  from  Vienna  for  his  Fabian  tactics  or  himself 
felt  that  he  ought  to  make  a  show  of  boldness.  In  three  weeks  to 
have  marched  and  counter-marched,  retreated,  kept  carefully  out 
of  the  enemy's  gun-range,  and  dug  endless  trenches,  might  be  the 
height  of  prudence,  but  it  earned  no  glory.  Gyulai  determined, 
therefore,  on  a  reconnaissance  in  order  to  get  some  information 
about  the  Allies'  main  positions;  for  he  lacked  scouts,  whereas 
the  French  and  Piedmontese  learned  of  his  doings  from  the  peas- 
ants who  sold  supplies  to  his  troops.17  In  some  places  the  country 
people  themselves  were  rebellious  and  received  muskets  from  the 
French." 

Gyulai  had  his  headquarters  at  Mortara,  but  a  large  part  of 
his  army  was  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pa  via  and  south 
of  the  Po  along  the  highroad  to  Piacenza.  He  ordered  Stadion's 
corps,  advancing  in  three  columns,  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
towards  Voghera  on  May  20.  Stadion's  divisions,  setting  out  from 
Stradella  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  marched  gaily  till  noon. 
As  you  journey  from  Stradella  to  Voghera,  you  have  on  your  left 

••  On  May  15,  the  Allies'  front  stretched  over  48  miles. 
"  Moltke,  87.  "  Ibid,  38. 
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the  last  spun  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  your  right  the  level 
valley  of  the  Po,  through  which  the  river  winds  leisurely.  The 
country  is  fertile:  along  the  slopes  vineyards  rise  in  terraces;  over 
the  plain  long,  rambling  farm-buildings,  each  walled  round  as  if 
it  were  a  fort,  break  through  the  foliage  in  summer  and  give  a 
human  touch  to  the  bareness  of  the  landscape  in  winter.  The 
central  column  of  the  Austrians  passed  unmolested  through  Cas- 
teggio,  a  cross-roads  village,  where  they  expected  to  find  the 
French,  and  on  to  Montebello,  two  miles  to  the  southeast,  which 
also  they  occupied  without  resistance:  but  a  mile  and  a  half 
farther  on,  beyond  Genestrello,  they  came  upon  the  French, 
whose  outposts  were  distributed  along  the  Fossagazzo  stream. 
Hearing  the  firing,  General  Forey,  in  command  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  Baraguey's  corps,  hastened  to  the  front,  and  decided, 
although  he  realized  that  the  Austrians  were  in  large  force,  to 
engage  battle.  "Under  the  detestable  pretext  that  his  troops 
were  facing  the  enemy  for  the  first  time,  he  gave  the  order  to 
advance.""  For  two  hours  the  Austrians  contested  his  passage 
hotly,  and  if  their  commander,  Urban,  had  been  equal  to  the 
occasion,  they  might  more  than  once  have  crushed  the  overclaim- 
ing Forey.  But  Urban  fought  too  much  by  the  manual,  —  and, 
having  failed  to  bring  into  action  two  other  columns  which  were 
only  an  hour's  march  north  of  him,  he  fell  back  to  Montebello. 
The  crest  of  that  town  rises  one  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
the  hill  which  it  crowns  is  laid  out  in  terraced  vineyards,  step  on 
step,  like  a  giant's  staircase.  Forey's  battalions,  undeterred  by 
the  natural  strength  of  the  place,  scaled  from  terrace  to  terrace 
to  a  point  above  the  town,  and  then  poured  into  the  streets,  where 
the  Austrians  fought  them  valiantly.  The  French  won  their  way 
from  house  to  house,  and  finally  took  the  church  and  the  ceme- 
tery, a  walled  rectangle,  which  served  the  enemy  as  a  last  refuge. 
Then  Marshal  Stadion,  who  directed  in  person  the  later  phase  of 
the  battle,  ordered  a  retreat,  and  his  anxiety  to  be  thorough  led 
him  to  continue  the  retreat  as  far  as  Stradella.  Like  his  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Marshal  Stadion  relished  everything  about 
war  except  the  fighting.  The  French  and  Piedmontese  —  Son- 

M  Duquet,  16-17.  "Let  hii  division  perish,  if  necessary!"  adds  this  excellent 
French  military  historian,  "  but  do  not  let  him  lose  the  chance  of  winning; 
amgiehanded,  the  first  success." 
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lias's  cavalry  had  done  good  service — did  not  hold  MontebeUo, 
because  General  Baraguey  judged  that  the  Allied  force  there  was 
too  small  to  withstand  the  attack  which  he  supposed  the  Aus- 
trians  would  make  the  next  day.  So,  having  lighted  their  bivouac 
files  as  a  subterfuge,  the  Allies  retired  towards  Voghera.  The 
battle  of  MontebeUo  cost  the  Austrians  nearly  1800  men  and  the 
Allies  730.  The  Austrians  brought  27,000  into  action  and  the 
Allies  only  about  8000  —  a  number  which,  considering  the  near- 
ness of  two  army  corps,  does  little  credit  to  the  strategy  of  their 
commanders.10  The  battle  gave  the  Allies  great  prestige:  Europe 
soon  knew  that  four  and  even  five  Austrian  soldiers  were  no 
match  for  one  Frenchman.  The  confidence  of  the  Allies  increased 
accordingly,  and  that  of  their  enemy  fell.  The  total  result  ob- 
tained by  Gyulai  from  this  costly  reconnaissance  was  this  — 
that  on  the  20th  of  May  a  division  of  the  French  army  happened 
to  be  on  the  road  from  Alessandria  to  Piacenza,  not  far  from 
Voghera:  this  he  might  have  learned,  says  Moltke  with  laconic 
sarcasm,  "by  other  means."11  But  Gyulai  was  misled  as  well  as 
beaten  at  MontebeUo:  for  he  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
French  intended  to  move  against  his  right  wing. 

The  time  had  come,  indeed,  for  the  Allies  to  take  the  offensive. 
The  French  army  had  been  raised  to  its  war  footing;  its  guns  and 
trains  had  arrived;  it  had  tasted  victory  and  hungered  for  more. 
Three  plans  lay  before  the  Emperor.  He  might,  as  the  Austrians 
expected,  march  against  Piacenza;  but  the  road  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Po  was  narrow,  and  the  Austrians,  swooping 
from  the  north  upon  his  left  flank,  could  cut  his  column  in  two. 
He  might  concentrate  the  Allied  armies  and  give  battle  to  the 
Austrians  on  their  front :  but  the  terrain  was  very  difficult,  cut  up 
by  irrigation,  and  partly  under  water  in  the  rice  bottoms;  and 
even  if  successful  in  battle,  the  Allies  could  hardly  hope  to  destroy 
the  Austrian  army,  which  had  a  fair  line  of  retreat  open  to  it. 
The  third  plan  seemed  the  most  audacious,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  the  Emperor  preferred  it.  The  AUies  were  to  make  a  flank 
movement  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Novara,  then  turn  east,  cross 
the  Ticino,  brush  back  the  fringe  of  the  Austrian  right  wing,  and 

M  I  quote  Duquet's  figures  (p.  14)  whksh  seem  inorereluUrie  than  those  printed 
by  the  earlier  writers.  General  L.  Nava's  monograph  Ctmbattimerdo  di  Mont*- 
UUo  (Modena,  1900)  gives  the  most  detailed  account  of  the  battle.  Hestatesthe 
losses:  Austrians,  1010;  Allies,  705.  "  Moltke,  50. 
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reach  Milan  before  Gyulai  could  defend  it.  Grave  objection* 
were  patent.  By  stripping  Alessandria  and  CasaJe,  the  Allies 
would  leave  the  line  to  Genoa  an  easy  prey,  endanger  their  main 
communication  with  Turin,  and  expose  themselves  to  a  flank  at- 
tack during  their  march.  In  case  of  defeat  they  might  be  driven 
into  neutral  Switzerland."  Nevertheless,  this  plan  prevailed. 
The  political  advantage  to  be  won  by  capturing  Milan  could  not 
be  overestimated;  and  probably  Napoleon  counted  on  Gyulai's 
slowness  and  incompetence.  While  keeping  up  a  show  of  menac- 
ing the  Austrians  in  the  southeast,  therefore,  the  Allies  moved 
the  bulk  of  their  forces  northward  as  fast  as  possible." 

Before  the  great  armies  came  into  collision,  however,  Garibaldi 
and  his  Hunters  of  the  Alps  blazed  like  a  meteor  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  For  three  weeks  he  had  chafed  in  camp  on  the  Po.  On 
May  8  the  King  gave  him  a  roving  commission,  bidding  him  to 
harass  the  Austrian  right,  then  believed  to  be  stationed  along  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Maggiorg,  and  authorizing  him  to  enroll 
as  many  new  volunteers  as  he  saw  fit.  Only  on  the  18th  could 
Garibaldi  begin  his  march,  glad  to  shake  free  from  the  formal 
routine  of  a  large  army,  in  which  his  command  was  merely  a  cog 
in  the  wheel,  and  to  embark  once  more  on  that  life  of  the  guerilla 
in  which  no  European  has  ever  approached  him.  Compared  with 
the  carthorse  movements  of  the  regular  regiments,  his  battalions 
of  Hunters  were  like  leopards,  lithe,  swift,  alert,  indefatigable;  as 
ready  for  mountain  paths  or  pathless  forests  as  for  the  highroad; 
yet  disciplined  after  their  fashion;  and  above  all,  responsive, 
every  man  of  them,  to  the  eye  or  beck  of  their  commander.  Gari- 
baldi complained,  indeed,  that  the  Piedmontese  War  Depart- 
ment had  picked  out  all  the  able-bodied  volunteers  and  sent  on 
to  him  only  the  hunchbacked  and  the  halt;  but  in  this  he  exag- 
gerated, for  his  Hunters  of  the  Alps  of  1859  proved  themselves 
the  peers  of  his  Roman  Legion  of  1849. 

On  the  £lst  he  crossed  the  Sesia  at  Bomagnano,  marched  to 
Borgomanero,  where  he  left  his  men,  and  pushed  on  himself  in 
disguise  to  the  lake.  Having  reconnoitred  there,  and  arranged 
secretly  for  boats  to  cross  the  river,  he  returned  to  Borgomanero. 

u  I*tf,54.  M  Napoleon  decided  on  May  96  to  cany  out  this  plan.  "I 

cannot  contradict  you,"  says  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen,  "if  yon  call  it  incompre- 
hensible that  the  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  army  had  no  idea  of  the  enemy's 
Intention  of  turning  the  Austrian  right  at  VerceUi."  u  170. 
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The  next  afternoon  he  led  his  little  division  forward,  having  light- 
ened them  of  their  knapsacks,  for  which  he  substituted  a  bag 
sewed  into  each  cloak,  and  of  every  other  impediment.  They 
leached  Arona  at  nightfall,  rested  a  little,  dropped  down  to  Cas- 
teletto, where  Viganotti  had  boats  waiting  for  them,  and  before 
the  dawn  of  the  23d  they  were  safely  in  Sesto  Calender  the  first 
of  the  liberators  to  tread  Lombard  soil.  The  exploit  was  hazard- 
ous, beyond  the  approved  etiquette  of  war.  Garibaldi,  with  nom- 
inally 3000  men,  had  abandoned  his  base  of  supplies,  lost  touch 
with  the  extreme  left  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  and  thrust  him- 
self into  the  enemy's  country,  which  was  occupied,  presumably, 
by  at  least  an  army  corps.  But  danger  merely  whetted  Gari- 
baldi's spirit:  as  for  provisions,  his  men  would  get  them  on  the 
way.  That  same  night  of  May  23  he  entered  Varese,  almost 
-unopposed. 

When  Gyulai  heard  that  this  swarm  of  revolutionists,  as  he 
persisted  in  regarding  them,  had  flown  into  Lombard  territory,  he 
feared  that  their  motive  might  be  as  much  political  as  military: 
for  it  required  only  the  stimulus  of  a  fascinating  leader  like  Gari- 
baldi to  rouse  the  native  population  of  Northern  Lombardy. 
Gyulai  accordingly  ordered  Urban  to  take  a  sufficient  force,  hurry 
to  the  scene,  and  destroy  the  Garibaldians.  Urban  was  one  of  the 
hyenas  whom  the  Austrian  government  kept  to  do  its  butcher's 
work — brutes  whose  highest  model  was  Marshal  Haynau,  the 
(logger  and  torturer  of  naked  women  at  Brescia.  In  1849  Ur- 
ban served  his  apprenticeship  in  Hungary,  with  such  sinister 
efficiency  that  he  was  held  in  special  favor  by  his  chiefs.  He 
affected  to  treat  the  present  conflict  not  as  war,  duly  declared 
between  the  combatants,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  rules  in 
force  among  civilized  nations,  but  as  an  insurrection.  His  action 
towards  the  peasantry  caused  Cavour  to  issue  a  protest,  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  "ferocious  and  cowardly  assassin"  —  a  stig- 
ma well-earned  :  for  when  he  discovered  a  little  powder  and  some 
bird-shot  in  a  bottle  in  a  dwelling  at  Casteggio,  he  caused  the 
entire  family  to  be  stood  up  in  a  lane  and  shot.  Eight  dropt 
dead,  Cignoli,  the  head  of  the  family,  was  left  mortally  wounded, 
still  alive  on  the  heap.34  So  when  Urban  reached  Como  and 

M  BeneaJo,  vn,  1W.  For  other  example!  of  Urban's  brutality  see  Mariani,m, 
47&  and  La  Varenne,  chap.  28. 
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gathered  four  battalions  of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  horse,  and 
a  battery,  no  one  was  astonished  to  hear  him  swear  his  great 
oaths  that  he  would  "catch  and  hang  Garibaldi  and  all  his 
brigands.""  He  also  gave  warning  that  he  would  hand  over  to 
fire,  sword  and  sack  any  town  or  village  which  rebelled  against 
the  Imperial  authority  or  in  any  way  aided  the  enemy. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  26,  Urban  attempted  to 
surprise  the  Garibaldians  entrenched  on  the  outskirts  of  Varese; 
but  after  holding  their  own,  they  advanced,  and  finally  drove 
the  Austrians  back  almost  to  Como.  The  following  day  Garibaldi 
had  the  effrontery  to  go  in  search  of  Urban,  and  to  assault  his  out- 
posts at  San  Fermo.  After  an  obstinate  fight,  in  which  the  brave 
De  Cristoforis  was  killed,  he  took  that  position,  the  key  to  the 
town  of  Como,  and  before  dark  Urban  was  in  full  retreat  on 
Monza."  On  the  30th  Garibaldi  made  a  dash  at  Laveno,  on  Lake 
Maggiore,  hoping  that  by  pouncing  unawares  on  the  garrison 
there,  he  might  get  control  of  navigation  on  the  lake;  but  at  the 
critical  moment  his  accomplices  failed  him  and  his  own  men  lost 
their  bearings  in  the  dark.  Garibaldi  retreated  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Varese  almost  as  stealthily  as  he  had  come*  On  June  1 
he  found  that  Urban  had  returned  there  with  12,000  men  and 
18  guns.  The  brutal  Croat  not  only  levied  on  the  town  a  tribute 
of  3,000,000  lire,  but  of  provisions,  wine,  leather,  tobacco  and 
cigars;  he  seized  hostages,  whom  he  kept  in  momentary  terror  of 
death;  and  finally,  when  the  inhabitants  could  raise  only  300,000 
lire,  he  bombarded  the  place  and  let  loose  his  wolfish  soldiery  to 
pillage  it.17  He  did  not,  however,  go  out  to  take  vengeance  on 
Garibaldi,  whose  forces  his  own  now  outnumbered  five  to  one* 
but  contented  himself  with  damaging  Varese,  defenseless,  and 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  women,  children  and  old  men.  Hav- 
ing news  of  Urban's  strength,  and  recognizing  the  risk  of  fighting 
a  battle  on  terms  so  unequal,  Garibaldi  decided  to  retreat  to 
Como,  and  he  had  begun  his  march  thither,  during  the  evening  of 
June  1,  when  Urban  himself  received  instructions  to  rejoin  the 
main  army  at  once.  Leaving  behind  a  rear  guard  two  thousand 
strong  to  watch  Varese  and  Como,  he  set  out  for  the  Ticino, 

*  Berteno,  to,  805;  Mariani,  m.  470,  n.  1.  "  Urban  believed  that  Gari- 
bakfi  had  15,000  men,  with  cavalry  and  cannon.  See  hia  deapateh  altar  San 
Fenno:  Varenne:  Chasmtn,  508.      **  Varae'i  papulation  waa  only  8000. 
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where  a  crisis  was  impending.  This  sudden  departure  removed 
Garibaldi's  anxiety.  The  formal  military  historians,  who  natu- 
rally pay  as  little  attention  as  possible  to  his  guerilla  operations, 
imply  that  his  dance  was  almost  up  when  Urban  withdrew:  this 
opinion,  however,  has  no  warrant  from  the  relative  ability  dis- 
played by  the  Garibaldians  and  Austrians  during  the  preceding 
nine  days,  and  it  ignores  Garibaldi's  cat-like  agility  in  gliding  out 
of  difficulties.  Had  he  been  forced  to  take  to  the  mountains,  he 
might  have  eluded  his  pursuers  for  weeks. 

Perplexed  at  Urban's  unexpected  retreat,  Garibaldi  stood  on 
the  alert  till  the  afternoon  of  June  5,  when  news  of  the  battle 
at  Magenta  reached  him.  He  understood  its  import  in  a  flash, 
and,  without  waiting  to  communicate  with  the  Allied  armies,  he 
started  eastward  at  full  speed.  Skirting  the  Lombard  plain,  he 
passed  through  Bergamo  and  Brescia  and  reached  Lake  Garda. 
Everywhere  his  coming  roused  the  countryside.  Left  to  his  own 
motion,  he  would  probably  have  pushed  forward  into  the  Trentino, 
in  the  hope  of  cutting  that  Austrian  line  of  approach  to  Italy: 
but  on  June  20  he  received  at  Said  orders  from  the  King  to  re- 
trace his  steps  and  guard  the  Valtellina.  Evidently,  Napoleon 
HI  did  not  wish  the  Garibaldians  to  take  part  in  operations  which 
he  himself  commanded.  The  suspicion  of  his  own  sympathy  with 
revolution  must  be  quenched.  Garibaldi,  reluctant,  and  divin- 
ing the  true  reason  for  his  being  condemned  to  inactivity,  obeyed 
with  soldierlike  promptness.18 

Tidings  of  his  exploit  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  helped  to 
popularise  the  Italian  cause  in  quarters  where  France  was  dis- 
trusted and  the  war  frowned  upon. "  The  world  felt  instinctively 
that  whatever  Garibaldi  fought  for  must  be  noble.  His  success 
against  superior  numbers  roused  general  admiration.  But  most 
important  was  the  symbolic  value  of  his  presence  in  the  cam* 
paign:  this  meant  that  all  Italy,  irrespective  of  political  party  or 
of  geographical  divisions,  had  a  stake  in  the  war.  And  by  keep* 
ing  Urban  busy  during  the  last  week  of  May,  Garibaldi  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  Allies'  colossal 
strategic  venture.  But  as  no  bulletins  reached  him  from  either 

M  Set  Trevelyan,  i,  chap,  v,  for  a  vivid  account  of  Garibaldi's  campaign. 
••  Even  the  London  Timet,  which  had  been  staunchly  pro-Austrian,  was 
moved  to  admiration  by  the  news  from  Varese. 
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headquarters  he  could  only  conjecture  on  the  2d  of  June  why 
Urban  had  marched  southward  without  striking  a  blow.40 

On  May  27  the  Emperor,  having  lost  a  week  by  inactivity 
after  the  battle  of  Montebello,  began  to  move.  On  the  29th  he 
issued  this  order:  "The  80th  of  May  the  Army  of  the  King  will 
establish  itself  beyond  Palestro."  His  purpose  was  to  enable  the 
Third  Corps  (Canrobert's)  to  pass  the  Sesia  unmolested.  Pales- 
tro is  but  a  small  village,  raised  a  few  metres  above  the  plain,  and 
accessible  only  by  the  roads  which  converge  upon  it  as  a  centre: 
for  the  country  here  is  cut  up  by  ditches  and  dikes.  A  little  before 
noon  on  the  30th  Cialdini's  division  attacked  the  place,  which 
Weigl's  brigade,  much  inferior  in  numbers,  occupied.  Owing  to 
the  narrow  approach,  however,  the  Austrians  had  the  advantage 
of  position  and  held  the  Piedmontese  at  bay  for  some  time.  Then 
the  Queen's  Brigade  made  a  gallant  charge,  gained  a  foothold, 
and  sent  the  enemy  flying.  In  vain  did  Weigl  himself  come  up 
with  more  men,  Cialdini  could  not  be  dislodged.  At  Vinzaglio, 
Austrian  Fleischhacker,  with  only  three  companies,  bravely  re* 
sisted  Durando's  division  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  barely 
escaped  with  the  remnant  of  his  men.41  By  nightfall,  the  Pied- 
montese were  established  in  the  position  the  Emperor  had  marked 
out  for  them.  But  the  King  knew  that  if  the  Austrians  returned 
on  the  morrow  with  more  troops,  he  might  be  driven  back,  and 
he  sent  for  reinforcements.  During  the  night  the  Third  Regi- 
ment of  Zouaves  joined  him,  bringing  his  effective  up  to  about 
14,000  men.41  The  news  of  this  fight  perplexed  Gyulai,  who  could 
not  understand  how  it  happened  that  the  Piedmontese  should  be 
pushing  forward  in  the  Northeast,  if,  as  he  assumed,  the  Allies 
were  preparing  for  a  grand  advance  on  Piacenza  in  the  Southeast. 
He  saw,  however,  that  his  first  need  was  to  recapture  Palestro,  and 
he  accordingly  gave  orders  for  two  divisions  (Jellacic  and  Lilia) 
to  attack  that  place  on  the  morning  of  the  31st.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  Austrian  columns,  advancing  from  the  southeast,  opened 
fire.  They  were  checked  and  gradually  driven  back.  The  Aus- 
trian left,  gliding  along  the  Sesia,  seemed  to  be  more  fortunate; 
for  while  they  rolled  up  the  Piedmontese  outposts,  they  dropped 

40  Guerzoni:  Garibaldi,  i,  495-65.  Garibaldi,  Memorie,  2d  period,  chap.  xi. 
Moltke,  56-57.  La  Varenne:  Chasseurs,  chap*.  16-23.  Mariani,  m,  464-86. 
a  Pricis,  106,  gives  the  Austrian  loss  560,  the  Piedmontese,  S16. 
**  Moltke,  61.  Fleuiy:  Souvenirs,  n,  18-20. 
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shells  on  the  bridge  over  which  Canrobert's  corps  was  crossing 
the  river.  If  Palestro  were  lost,  the  advance  of  the  Allies  would 
be  endangered.  There  was  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense.  Then, 
like  unleashed  bloodhounds,  the  Zouaves  dashed  forward  and 
waded  through  a  canal,  with  water  rising  above  their  waists, 
sprang  at  the  Austrian  battery,  captured  it,  sabred  the  gunners, 
and  swept  the  infantry,  astonished,  beaten  and  exhausted,  down 
the  road  it  had  come  by.  The  Piedmontese  sharpshooters  and 
the  16th  of  the  Line  reinforced  the  Zouaves,  who  gave  the  Aus- 
trian* no  respite  till  they  reached  the  Bridda,  where  many  of  the 
fugitives  were  huddled  together  and  killed  in  trying  to  cross  the 
bridge,  and  hundreds  more  leapt  or  were  hurled  into  the  river  and 
were  drowned.  Victor  Emanuel  himself,  oblivious  of  discretion, 
rode  in  the  great  charge.  A  third  Austrian  column,  directed 
against  the  Piedmontese  left  behind  at  Confienza,  could  make  no 
headway  against  Fanti's  superior  numbers,  and  withdrew.  Gen- 
eral Zobel,  who  commanded  the  Austrians  that  day,  ignorant 
alike  of  the  destruction  of  his  left  wing  and  of  the  retreat  of  his 
right,  made  a  final  attempt  to  storm  Palestro  with  his  centre:  but 
when  he  encountered  fresh  French  battalions  joining  Cialdini's 
division  in  front  of  him,  he  understood  that  he  was  too  late,  and 
retreated  to  Robbio.  The  Austrians  lost  1605  men,  of  whom  77£ 
were  missing.41 

The  Allies  exulted  over  the  victory  —  and  well  they  might; 
for  a  defeat  would  have  disgraced  them.  The  number  of  their 
troops  actually  engaged  —  about  £0,000  —  equaled  that  of  the 
Austrians;  but  they  had  50,000  or  60,000  more  men  within  two 
hours'  march,  and,  although  it  was  only  four  o'clock  when  the  Aus- 
trians gave  up  the  fight,  the  French  did  not  pursue  them.  While 
two  divisions  properly  handled  were  securing  Palestro,  the  rest 
of  the  Allied  Armies  might  have  advanced  to  Novara,  thereby 
hastening  their  passage  of  the  Ticino.  To  waste  a  day  on  a  march 
which  must  be  rapid  if  it  were  to  succeed,  to  assign  80,000  men  to 
an  operation  and  employ  only  a  quarter  of  them,  and  to  fail  to 
convert  the  enemy's  retreat  into  a  rout,  certainly  did  not  indicate 
high  generalship.  On  their  side,  the  Austrians  could  congratulate 
themselves  that  by  their  valor  they  had  interrupted  the  Allies9 
advance  and  had  penetrated  their  strategic  secret. 

«  Moltke,  07. 
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Marshal  Gyulai,  however,  still  clung  to  his  belief  that  the 
fighting  at  Palestro  was  only  a  reconnaissance  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  until  he  heard,  early  in  the  morning  of  June  1,  the 
details  of  the  second  battle.  Almost  at  the  same  time  his  troops 
evacuated  Novara,  and  brought  word  that  they  had  seen  not 
only  the  French  and  Piedmontese  in  large  numbers,  but  also  the 
bearskins  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  an  indication  that  the  Em- 
peror himself  must  be  near.  This  news  threw  the  Austrian 
commander  into  a  flutter  of  doubts.  He  had  so  long  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  Allies  meant  to  plough  their  way  through  his 
army  to  Piacenza  that  he  could  not  quickly  adjust  his  mind  to 
new  possibilities.  Having  allowed  the  enemy  to  accomplish  un- 
hindered a  flank  movement  along  an  arc  sixty-five  miles  in 
length,  he  was  staggered  by  the  sudden  need  of  action.  Thirty- 
six  hours  elapsed  before  he  could  come  to  a  decision/4  He  did 
not  even  send  out  patrols  to  seek  definite  information  of  the  posi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  Allies,  but  kept  brigades  and  divisions 
marching  hither  and  yon  in  response  to  his  weather-cock  resolu- 
tions. How  longingly  he  thought  of  Mortara,  entrenched  among 
her  swamps  and  ditches,  so  comfortable — and  so  safe!  Why  had 
not  the  enemy  attacked  him  there,  where  he  could  have  certainly 
overwhelmed  them?  A  fighting  general,  like  Grant  or  Lee,  would, 
of  course,  have  cut  the  Allies'  line  in  two  as  soon  as  he  had  discov- 
ered its  length:  but  the  Field  Marshal  Count,  though  a  military 
man,was  no  fighter.  He  saw  only  the  awful  dangers  which  beset 
him.  Early  on  June  2  he  gave  orders  to  retreat  into  Lombardy, 
and  forthwith  his  troops  quitted  hastily  the  country  which  they 
had  occupied  to  so  little  purpose  for  thirty  days.  To  justify  this 
humiliating  move  Gyulai  telegraphed  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
who  had  reached  Verona  on  May  SO, that  he  "regarded  it  as  hit 
first  duty  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  army  for  further  opera- 
tions." 48  He  was  already  looking  forward  to  the  happy  day 
when  he  should  have  led  it  back  beyond  the  Mincio  into  the 
security  of  the  Quadrilateral.  His  immediate  object,  however, 
was  to  occupy  the  East  bank  of  the  Ticino,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Allies  from  invading  Lombardy  and  threatening  Milan. 

44  "  I  must  invite  your  attention  to  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  frequent 
counter-orders,  when  issued  by  so  high  an  authority  as  the  commander  of  an 
army.  Ordre  I  Contre-ordre  I  Disordre  I  once  said  an  authority,  I  forget  who." 
Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen,  i,  189.  «*  Prtcii,  123. 
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MAGENTA  AND  SOLFERINO 

GYULAFS  inexplicable  indecision  puzzled  Napoleon  III, 
who,  having  drawn  his  military  knowledge  out  of  the 
books,  expected  his  opponent  to  follow  the  rules.  Napoleon 
himself,  also  neglecting  to  maintain  an  efficient  scouting  service, 
assumed  that  the  Austrians  would  attempt  to  join  battle  with 
him  before  he  could  gain  a  foothold  in  Lombardy.  Having  this 
in  view  he  concentrated  his  army  at  Novara,  and  then  in- 
structed General  Camou,  with  his  division  of  light  infantry  of  the 
Guard,  to  seize  the  bridge  over  the  Ticino  at  Turbigo.  Camou 
made  the  passage  unopposed,  and  bivouacked  in  the  little  town. 
MacMahon  and  Espinasse,  finding  the  still  more  important  cross- 
ing at  San  Martino  undefended,  seized  the  bridge-head,  and  set 
their  engineers  to  work  to  strengthen  the  viaduct  the  Austrians 
had  weakened  but  failed  to  blow  up.  Thus  on  that  night  of 
June  £,  two  French  commands  were  picketed  on  Lombard  soil. 
The  next  day,  early,  MacMahon  reached  Turbigo,  and  rode  on 
to  Robecchetto,  a  village  a  mile  and  a  third  beyond,  where,  on 
climbing  into  the  belfry,  he  saw  a  battalion  of  Austrians  within 
gunshot  of  him,  tramping  along  the  wooded  road.  He  had 
barely  time  to  mount  his  horse,  gallop  back  to  Turbigo  and  send 
his  men  against  them.  They  proved  to  be  a  column  under  Gen- 
eral Cordon  sent  to  block  the  passage  at  Turbigo:  but  they  were 
too  late;  and  after  a  two  hours'  hot  encounter  with  La  Motte- 
rouge's  division  and  the  Algerian  sharpshooters,  they  retired. 
Being  thus  in  possession  of  two  entrances  into  Lombardy,  Na- 
poleon determined  to  move  his  entire  left  wing  across  the  river 
on  the  following  day.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a  novice  who, 
through  good  luck  which  he  ought  not  to  have  banked  upon, 
had  made  a  stroke  that  would  have  glorified  any  professional. 
Nothing  seemed  impossible  now  to  the  planner  of  the  amazing 
flank  movement.  For  a  while,  Europe  attributed  to  his  genius 
success  that  should  be  credited  to  Gyulai's  incompetence. 
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Coming  east  from  Novara,  you  pass  at  six  miles  the  little 
town  of  Trecate;  thence  in  two  miles  you  reach  the  village  of  San 
Martino,  crowning  the  bluff  which  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Ticino  water-way.  The  river  itself,  except  in  times  of 
flood,  flows  a  mile  still  farther  eastward  and  in  1859  it  was 
crossed  by  a  viaduct  which  carried  both  the  railway  and  the  high- 
road. The  highroad  runs  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Magenta, 
five  miles  off;  the  railway  to  the  south  bends  a  little  and  then 
touches  the  town  on  its  northern  outskirts.  Half  way  between 
the  river  and  Magenta  both  roads  cross  the  Naviglio  Grande,  a 
canal  thirty  feet  wide  and  averaging  six  feet  deep,  with  a  lively 
current  which  irrigates  the  country  to  the  south.  The  steep 
inner  sides  of  the  Canal  are  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  and 
either  wooded  or,  where  the  erosion  is  greatest,  are  paved  with 
stone;  the  top,  rising  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  is  banked  at  so  gradual  a  slope  that  you  often  do  not 
perceive  the  Canal  until  you  stand  on  its  brink.  The  Ticino  itself 
meanders  among  many  islands,  which  spread  out  or  dwindle 
according  to  the  height  of  the  water,  and  are  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  riverain  bushes  and  trees.  Between  the  Ticino 
and  the  Canal  stretches  a  tangle  of  vegetation,  amid  which, 
wherever  practicable,  patches  of  barley  and  rice  are  under 
cultivation.  Eastward  from  the  Canal  begins  that  Lombard 
Plain  whose  fertility  remains,  after  two  thousand  years,  unex- 
hausted. No  square  foot  of  its  soil  lies  idle.  Every  shrub,  vine 
or  tree  contributes  its  share  to  the  annual  profit.  The  mulber- 
ries feed  the  silkworms  and  serve  with  the  elms  as  supports  for 
the  endless  festoons  of  grapevines.  The  acacias  gi^e  a  refreshing 
shade,  their  vivid  green  pleases  the  eye,  and  their  graceful  pendu- 
lous twigs,  responsive  to  every  breath  of  wind,  suggest  coolness 
even  amid  the  heat  of  summer  noons.  The  land  is  cut  up  into 
large  farms,  each  with  its  massive  group  of  buildings,  and  each 
subdivided  into  plots  two  or  three  acres  in  area,  where  maize  and 
other  grain  and  vegetables  are  grown  according  to  the  season. 
In  June,  the  maize  is  already  taller  than  the  tallest  man;  and  as 
each  precinct  is  bounded  by  hedges  or  by  the  vine-draped  mul- 
berries and  elms,  the  views,  except  along  the  highway,  are  shut 
in.  A  tangle  of  narrow  lanes,  in  which  the  stranger  quickly  loses 
his  way,  connects  farm  with  farm,  hamlet  with  hamlet.  Small 
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ditches  for  irrigation  spread  their  meshes  in  all  directions.  This 
land  of  plenty,  smiling,  luxuriant  and  trim,  so  noble  a  witness  to 
the  virtues  of  Man  at  Peace,  presented  nothing  but  obstacles  to 
Man  at  War.1 

Napoleon  III,  still  expecting  the  Austrians  to  attack  him  on 
the  Piedmontese  side  of  the  Ticino,  planned  on  June  4  to  have 
his  left  wing  occupy  Magenta,  to  leave  bis  right  wing  at  Novara, 
and  to  Echelon  his  centre  between  Trecate  and  the  river.  His 
Second  Corps  being  firmly  placed  to  the  north  at  Turbigo,  on  the 
Lombard  side  of  the  Canal,  some  nine  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  Magenta,  he  ordered  MacMahon  to  march  in  two  columns 
on  that  town,  where,  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  they  would 
be  joined  by  the  main  army  following  the  highroad.  The  Em- 
peror laid  his  plan  on  the  belief  that  there  would  be  no  general 
engagement  that  day,  because  he  supposed  that,  at  most,  he 
might  be  engaged  with  a  few  divisions  of  the  enemy  to  the  east 
of  the  Ticino.  Half  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  bivouacking  at 
Galliate,  was  to  cross  the  river  at  Turbigo,  and  act  as  reserves 
to  MacMahon. 

The  Austrian  commander,  equally  ignorant  of  the  intentions 
of  the  French,  did  not  prepare  for  a  great  battle.  He  had  hardly 
completed  the  transfer  of  his  army  into  Lombardy.  His  men 
were  tired  with  long  marches.  On  June  3  his  Second  Corps  had 
actually  had  no  rations.1  In  spite  of  the  skirmish  at  Robec- 
chetto  on  the  3d,  he  counted  on  having  time  enough  to  bar  the 
march  of  the  French  to  Milan,  and  by  blowing  up  three  or  four 
bridges  to  delay  their  passage  over  the  Ticino  and  the  Naviglio. 
A  new  army  corps,  under  Count  Clam  Gallas,  which  had  reached 
Milan  on  the  1st,  had  been  immediately  sent  forward  to  Ma- 
genta. To  reinforce  this,  Gyulai  ordered  up  from  the  south  three 
corps,  Zobel's,  Prince  Schwarzenberg's,  and  Prince  Liechten- 
stein's. Gyulai's  total  strength  was  113,000  men;  but  so  clumsy 
were  the  arrangements  on  both  sides  that  the  Austrians  brought 
only  58,000  and  the  French  only  54,000  men  into  action  during 
a  battle  which  lasted  twelve  hours. 

Gyulai  expected  that  the  bridge-head  at  San  Martino  would 

1  Descriptions  of  the  campaigning  ground  are  given  by  all  the  military  his- 
torian*. I  have  drawn  also  on  notes  made  by  myself  when  visiting  the  battlefield 
of  Magenta.  '  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen,  1, 190. 
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be  hotly  defended  by  his  men,  who,  when  obliged  to  fall  back, 
would  destroy  the  viaduct.  If,  however,  the  French  should  still 
succeed  in  crossing,  the  Austrians  could  hem  them  in  on  the  long 
and  impassable  strip  between  the  river  and  the  Canal.  Finally, 
if  the  French  should  drive  the  Austrians  before  them,  the  latter 
had  merely  to  demolish  the  bridges  on  the  Canal  itself.  But  his 
expectations  were  dashed:  for,  on  June  £,  the  Austrians  aban- 
doned San  Martino  without  even  contesting  it,  and  they  failed 
to  destroy  the  viaduct. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  4  Mellinet's  division 
of  the  Guard  left  Trecate,  reached  San  Martino  unopposed,  and 
having  strengthened  the  shattered  arches  with  beams,  crossed 
safely.  Other  regiments  followed  on  pontoons,  and  by  half  past 
ten  they  were  pushing  forward  towards  Magenta.  The  Em- 
peror arrived  about  noon,  and  took  up  his  headquarters  on  the 
highroad  a  third  of  a  mile  east  of  the  river.  Looking  down  the 
road  he  saw  a  thousand  yards  ahead  of  him  at  the  Canal  the 
buildings  of  Ponte  Nuovo  di  Magenta  piercing  the  foliage.  To 
his  left,  not  more  than  a  mile  distant,  on  both  sides  of  the  Canal, 
was  Buffalora,  his  nearest  point  of  contact  with  MacMahon's 
Second  Corps.  To  his  right,  three  miles  away  in  a  straight  line, 
lay  Robecco,  a  largeish  village,  where  the  Austrian  commander 
had  his  quarters.  The  day  was  sunny  and  hot;  a  south  breeze 
blowing.  The  clear  passage  over  the  river  put  the  Emperor  in 
good  spirits,  but  on  learning  that  his  grenadiers  had  encountered 
a  desultory  fire  from  Austrian  sharpshooters  in  the  brush,  he 
began  to  have  misgivings  and  he  therefore  decided  to  hold  his 
men  in  until  the  time  came  for  a  general  advance.  At  half  past 
twelve,  according  to  agreement,  MacMahon  ought  to  be  at  Buf- 
falora; then  the  Imperial  command  would  sweep  forward  to  join 
him  in  capturing  Magenta.  Impatient,  and  growing  every  mo- 
ment more  anxious,  Napoleon  waited  for  MacMahon's  signal. 
The  flat  country,  enveloped  in  luxuriant  foliage,  made  the  battle 
as  indistinct  as  a  sea-fight  in  a  fog:  but  this  obstacle  troubled 
both  contestants  equally. 

Gyulai,  however,  had  a  great  advantage  in  being  on  the  east 
of  the  Naviglio,  where  he  commanded  the  bridges,  and  in  having 
comparatively  free  communications.  He  had  pushed  bis  men 
northward  three  miles  above  the  highroad  and  up  to  noon  he 
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supposed  that  he  held  victory  in  his  hands.  About  that  hour,  his 
outposts  were  in  contact  with  MacMahon's  vanguard.  Starting 
from  Turbigo  at  nine  o'clock,  MacMahon  moved  bis  corps  in 
two  columns  toward  Magenta.  He  himself  led  La  Motterouge's 
division,  which  took  the  western  route,  through  Cuggiono  to 
Buffalora.  Camou's  division  followed  in  an  hour.  Espinasse 
meanwhile,  passing  to  the  east,  after  making  a  long  circuit 
through  Buscate,  Inveruno,  Mesero,  and  Marcallo,  was  to  attack 
Magenta  from  the  north.  The  distance  for  MacMahon  might 
be  twelve  miles,  for  Espinasse  fifteen.  The  roads  were  narrow, 
and  they  ran  through  a  country  which,  as  has  been  described, 
rendered  marching  across  the  fields  always  difficult  and  often 
impossible. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  MacMahon  approached  Buffalora, 
only  to  find  it  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  He  opened  fire  from  a 
battery,  expecting  to  dislodge  them  quickly;  but  they  proved  to 
be  present  in  such  large  numbers  that  he  thought  it  wiser  to 
draw  back  and  wait  for  Camou's  regiments  to  overtake  him. 
Hearing  the  cannonade,  the  Emperor  asssumed  that  MacMahon 
was  executing  the  plan  agreed  upon,  would  easily  capture  Buf- 
falora and  be  at  Magenta  in  an  hour;  so  he  gave  the  impatient 
Imperial  Guard  the  word  to  advance,  and  it  sprang  forward 
eagerly.  One  regiment  rushed  towards  Buffalora,  to  support 
MacMahon;  another  stormed  the  redoubt  that  commanded  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Canal;  the  third,  holding  the  middle 
course,  hurried  along  the  highroad  to  Ponte  Nuovo  di  Magenta, 
where  the  Austrians  were  prepared  to  defend  the  bridge  stoutly. 
Having  seized  the  redoubt  Wimpffen's  grenadiers  within  twenty 
minutes  drove  Ban  Jellacic  to  the  other  side  of  the  Canal.  In  the 
centre,  the  grenadiers  cleared  the  west  bank,  but  when  they 
attempted  to  cross  the  bridge,  they  were  mowed  down  by  a  hail 
of  bullets  from  the  heavy  granite  buildings  opposite,  which 
served  as  forts  for  the  Austrians.  To  realize  the  peril  of  these 
combats  at  the  bridges,  one  must  remember  that  the  distance 
between  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  east  and  of  those  on 
the  west  was  not  more  than  forty  yards,  and  that  the  moment  a 
soldier  came  into  the  open,  he  had  nothing  to  protect  him  while 
he  was  crossing.  Nevertheless,  Mellinet  captured  Buffalora 
and  in  half  an  hour,  his  four  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Imperial 
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Guard  had  possession  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canal  as  far 
south  as  Ponte  Vecchio  di  Magenta.  But  their  task  was  only 
beginning.  General  Reischach,  having  disentangled  a  fresh  brig- 
ade from  the  mass  of  teams  that  cumbered  the  highroad,  marched 
on  Ponte  Nuovo,  while  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  from  Robecco, 
hurried  a  brigade  through  the  lanes  on  the  West  side  of  the  Na- 
viglio,  to  smash  the  flank  of  the  French  at  Ponte  Vecchio  and  at 
the  railroad  bridge.  Then  Baltin's  division,  reinforced,  recap- 
tured Buffalora. 

On  hearing  MacMahon's  welcome  cannonade,  the  Emperor 
rode  forward  from  San  Martino  to  a  point  almost  halfway  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  NavigKo,  whence  he  might  direct  more 
rapidly  the  victorious  advance  on  Magenta.  Very  soon,  however, 
MacMahon's  guns  ceased  to  thunder;  then  even  the  rattle  of 
musketry  died  out  in  the  direction  of  Buffalora.  The  Emperor's 
first  inference  was  that  the  Second  Corps  must  have  captured 
the  place;  but  as  the  silence  continued,  anxiety  gained  upon  him, 
and  after  anxiety,  alarm.  One  hour,  two  hours,  three  hours 
passed  —  yet  no  sound,  no  news,  from  MacMahon.  Only  his 
utter  rout  could  account  for  such  neglect.  Napoleon  had  not 
been  long  in  his  new  position  before  he  began  to  be  beset  by  re- 
quests for  reinforcements  from  his  troops  at  the  bridges,  who 
were  being  hard  pressed  by  the  fresh  regiments  massed  against 
them.  He  despatched  orderlies  and  aides  in  all  directions  with  the 
single  command  " Hurry!"  To  Mellinet  and  Cler,  to  Cassaig- 
nolesand  Wimpffen,  frantically  appealing  for  more  men,  he  could 
only  reply,  —  "  Help  soon ! "  "  Hold  fast ! "  "  Block  the  passage ! " 
Some  of  the  official  chroniclers  say  that  throughout  this  terrible 
suspense,  he  maintained  an  unruffled  manner  and  uttered  words 
of  cheer  only;  although  he  perpetually  lighted  cigarettes,  puffed 
a  few  whiffs  at  each  and  then  threw  it  away :  if  that  be  true,  he 
never  dissembled  better.1  For  the  imminent  danger  was  appar- 
ent. Unless  relief  came  speedily,  he  himself  would  be  compelled 
to  retreat,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  across  the 
Ticino,4  and  he  had  no  assurance  that  the  Austrians  had  not  al- 
ready pushed  north  to  Turbigo  and  cut  off  the  Second  Corps's 
line  of  escape.  Other  historians,  however,  unhampered  by  obli- 


1  Fleuiy:  Souvenirs,  it,  4S-45;  describes  Napoleon's  coolness.  Moltke,  01. 
•  Hohenlohe-Ingelfitigcii,  i,  i5S. 
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gations  of  eulogy,  tell  a  very  different  story.  They  describe 
Napoleon  as  being  in  a  state  of  utter  collapse,  unable  to  speak* 
much  less  to  command,  paralyzed  by  the  thought  that  though 
the  fate  of  his  Empire  hung  on  his  decisions  he  was  powerless 
to  decide.  When  the  bullets  began  to  whistle  round  him  his 
staff  turned  his  chestnut  horse,  Buckingham,  to  the  west,  and 
they  led  the  Emperor  towards  Piedmont.  He  rode  speechlessly, 
mechanically.  From  a  walk,  the  group  broke  into  a  gallop,  as  if 
in  flight,  and  they  had  ridden  across  the  river  before  General 
Frossard  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  stop.  Half  an  hour  later 
when  their  nerves  were  quieter,  they  recrossed  the  bridge,  and 
Napoleon  dismounted  behind  a  brickyard  to  await  his  doom.1 

To  add  bitterness  to  his  foreboding,  he  realized  that  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  where  he  was  standing,  Canrobert  and 
Niel  had  41,000  men  inactive  near  Novara,  Baraguey  d'Hilliers 
had  40,000  more  at  Lumelongo,  and  Victor  Emanuel  was  chafing 
inactive  with  £2,000  at  Galliate.  As  soon  as  he  understood  the 
situation,  he  sent  urgent  commands;  but  owing  to  his  fixed  idea 
that  the  Austrians  intended  to  attack  in  force  on  the  right  side  of 
the  river,  he  kept  Canrobert 's  corps,  the  nearest  to  him,  drawn 
up  in  battle  order,  and  summoned  his  reinforcements  from  Niel's 
corps,  which  lay  farthest  to  the  west.  Niel's  men  found  their 
way  blocked  by  Canrobert's  and,  it  was  after  half  past  three  be- 
fore Picard's  brigade  came  on  the  scene.  A  great  shout  of  exult- 
ation went  up  from  the  regiments  of  the  Guard6  —  M  ellinet's 
division  had  fought  on  for  six  hours  —  at  the  sight  of  their  com- 
rades. They  drove  the  enemy  back  to  Ponte  Vecchio,  seized  the 
buildings  on  the  right  bank,  and  were  about  to  cross,  when  the 
Austrians  blew  up  the  bridge.  Then  heavy  reinforcements  gave 
new  life  to  the  Austrians,  who  in  turn  drove  the  French  foot  by 
foot  from  Ponte  Vecchio  to  Ponte  Nuovo,  which  they  held  de- 
sperately, as  a  drowning  man  clutches  a  plank  that  is  slipping 
away  from  him.  The  French  understood  that  if  they  failed 
there,  they  would  lose  the  Naviglio,  be  unable  to  re-form  on  this 
side  of  the  river;  and  before  they  could  retire  over  the  viaduct, 
the  Austrians,  multiplying  in  numbers  every  moment,  might 
put  them  to  utter  rout  and  cut  off  their  escape. 

1  Revue  Historique,  Mara-Avril,  1004,  84;  G.  Bapat:  "  Napoleon  III  a  Ma- 
Jtnta."  •  On  that  day  the  Imperial  Guard  numbered  13,228  men. 
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It  is  a  quarter  to  five,  and  here  at  last  is  another  wave  of  suc- 
cor. Vinoy's  division,  the  head  of  NiePs  column,  is  signaled  at 
San  Martino,  and  a  little  later  it  has  come  up  and  is  supporting 
Picard's  fagged  battalions  and  the  long-suffering  grenadiers. 
Close  in  their  dust  follows  Charriere  with  the  85th  and  86th  of 
the  Line.  The  Emperor  may  now  breathe  more  freely,  although 
as  yet  he  can  see  only  the  possibility  of  holding  his  own  till  night- 
fall. For  he  is  still  ignorant  of  MacMahon's  fate. 

Where  was  the  Second  Corps?  After  MacMahon  early  in  the 
afternoon  found  Buffalora  occupied  in  force,  he  retired  a  mile  or 
two  to  the  north,  to  Bernate  and  the  neighboring  farms,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  Espinasse  with  the  left  wing  to  approach  within 
striking  distance  of  Magenta.  But  Espinasse,  fearing  an  attack, 
had  marched  in  order  of  battle,  which  greatly  decreased  his  speed, 
and  when  the  Austrians  discovered  that  a  wide  gap  yawned 
between  his  column  and  MacMahon's  they  drove  Baltin's  and 
Koudelka's  brigades  in  to  separate  them  permanently.  There* 
upon,  MacMahon,  with  a  few  aides,  dashed  across  country 
in  starch  of  Espinasse.  More  than  once  he  came  within  pistol* 
shot  of  the  Austrian  lines,  risking  death  or  capture;  but  luck 
served  him,  and,  having  bidden  Espinasse  to  hurry,  he  rode  back 
unscathed.  Such  rashness,  of  course,  had  no  justification.  By 
five  o'clock,  however,  MacMahon  had  disposed  his  corps  for  a 
general  advance.  La  Motteiouge's  division  moved  south  on 
Ruffalora,  Camou  filled  the  dangerous  void  in  the  centre,  and 
Espinas*  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  he  could  on  the  left,  followed 
by  F*ntr$  divisions  of  Kedmontcse.*  The  belfry  of  Magenta, 
one  of  the  few  landmarks  visible  above  the  trees,  was  their  com- 
tnon  lendesvous*  Fbr  more  than  an  hour  the  Austrians  held  oat 
doggedly.  They  contested  each  farm;  they  rallied  at  a  brick- 
kiln; they  converted  the  village  of  Marcallo  into  a  fortress:  but 
MacMahon's  men  iw  fresher,  and  GyulaTs  reserves  were  too 
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far  away  to  succor  the  exhausted  brigades  of  Baltin,  Lebzeltem, 
Gablenz  and  Szabo,  which  retired  badly  disorganized  to  Magenta. 

This  place,  although  flat,  offered  a  good  means  of  defense.  On 
approaching  it  by  the  highroad  from  Piedmont,  you  still  see  the 
walled  cemetery  and  the  massive  church  which  served  the  Aus- 
trians  as  a  redoubt.  The  buildings  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town  were  of  masonry,  well-adapted  to  sharpshooters.  Cannon 
commanded  the  main  exits  to  San  Martino  and  to  Buffalora.  The 
railroad  station  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  town,  was  proof 
against  musketry,  and  behind  the  low  embankment  on  which  the 
track  was  laid  riflemen  stretched  prone  found  a  shelter.  Within 
and  behind  Magenta,  Gyulai  counted  S3  battalions,  some,  indeed 
mere  remnants,  and  the  best  much  battered,  decimated  and  terri- 
bly fatigued.  Yet  they  had  the  advantage  in  numbers  and  in 
acting  on  the  defensive;  and  they  still  kept  a  residue  of  courage. 
At  half  past  six  the  French  began  their  double  attack  from  the 
west  and  from  the  north;  at  half  past  seven,  they  were  still 
fighting  stubbornly.  They  took  the  cemetery;  they  forced  the 
sharpshooters  back  into  the  town;  they  silenced  the  guns;  they 
fought  hand  to  hand  in  the  streets;  they  stormed  the  loopholed 
houses.  Leading  his  men  against  a  tower-like  edifice  from  which 
800  Tyrolese  carabineers  were  working  havoc  among  the  French 
in  the  open, Espinasse  was  shot  dead:  but  his  Zouaves  captured 
the  place.  By  eight  o'clock,  when  the  long  summer  day  was  sinking 
into  dusk,  the  French,  aided  by  Fanti's  division  of  Piedmontese,8 
occupied  Magenta,  and  the  Austrians,  beaten  and  almost  panic- 
stricken,  took  refuge  at  Cubetta  and  in  the  villages  to  the  South. 

While  MacMahon  was  thus  engaged,  the  Imperial  Guard,  now 
still  further  strengthened,  engaged  in  a  final  furious  struggle  for 
possession  of  the  Naviglio.  First,  they  won  Ponte  Nuovo  di  Ma- 
genta; then,  the  railroad  bridge,  and  finally  they  held  Ponte 
Vecchio,  which  had  been  taken  and  re-taken  seven  times  in  as 
many  hours.  As  the  twilight  deepened,  the  Austrians  withdrew 
in  fair  order,  unpursued,  to  Robecco. 

On  that  day  the  French  lost  4535  men,  of  whom  655  were 
prisoners  or  missing,9  and  the  Austrians  10,226  men,  including 

•  Garandini,  233-30,  makes  Fanti's  cooperation  the  pivotal  element  in  Mao 
Mahon's  success.  See  also  his  notes  to  pp.  237-40,  including  MacMahon's  letter 
of  March  14. 1881. 

•  Moltke,  p.  07,  gives  the  totals:  French,  4444.  Austrians,  0713. 
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4500  prisoners  or  missing  The  Utter  part  of  the  day  the 
Emperor  spent  in  scolding  for  their  delay  the  generals  who  were 
hurrying  to  his  support.  He  shuddered  as  the  long  file  of  the 
terribly  wounded  passed  him.  Only  when  MacMahon  sent  word 
that  he  had  driven  the  Austrians  out  of  Magenta,  did  the  Em- 
peror's spirits  revive.  Not  yet  sure  of  his  victory,19  having  placed 
a  brigade  at  Magenta,  and  another  at  the  Naviglio,  he  retired 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  San  Martino,  to  prepare  for  renew- 
ing the  struggle  on  the  morrow,  when  he  estimated  that  he  could 
put  1009000  men,  nearly  all  fresh,  into  the  field.  Gyulai  also 
expected  to  bring  up  at  least  100,000  troops,  more  than  half  of 
whom  had  not  fought  on  the  4th,  and  to  deliver  a  great  battle: 
but  at  three  in  the  morning  Clam  Gaflas  informed  him  that  his 
corps  was  too  demoralized  to  fight  again  so  soon.  The  Austrian 
commander-in-chief  gave  orders,  therefore,  tor  a  general  retreat 
to  the  Adda.  Lombardy  was  lost. 

The  battle  of  Magenta,  which,  for  the  brilliance  of  its  immedi- 
ate results,  rivaled  some  of  the  spectacular  victories  of  Napoleon 
I,  furnishes  abundant  material  to  critics  who  love  to  perform 
autopsies  on  by-gone  strategy.  For  the  French,  it  was  a  battle 
without  a  commander-in-chief.  Both  commanders  erred  in 
plunging  unawares  into  a  vast  engagement; n  both  erred  in  bring- 
ing less  than  half  their  troops  into  action.  The  failure  of  Gyulai's 
officers  to  blow  up  the  bridge  upset  his  plans,  but  even  so  he  had 
the  advantage  of  free  communications  with  all  his  forces,  of  posi- 
tion and  of  numbers.  During  several  critical  hours,  when  a 
different  commander  would  have  won  the  day,  his  25,000  men 
along  the  Naviglio  were  held  in  check,  and  more  than  once  dis- 
lodged, by  the  8000  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Napo- 
leon, after  being  misled  by  MacMahon's  cannonade  into  ordering 
an  advance,  could  do  nothing  but  wait.  For  MacMahon  himself, 
who  was  glorified  as  the  hero  of  the  battle,  praise  and  blame  mix 
freely.  No  excuse  has  been  offered  for  his  failure  to  notify  to  the 
Emperor  his  withdrawal  from  Buffalora.  As  the  bridge  was  in- 

• 

10  Hb  despatches  were  fo  ambiguous  that  the  Empress  rewrote  them  before 
printing  in  the  Moniteur.  Revue  Historique,  1.  c,  875-76.  u  "Napoleon  III  in 
1859  committed  as  many  blunders  as  he  did  in  1870.  But  the  Austrians  had  no 
Moltke  to  direct  them  ;  their  army  corps  were  commanded  by  men  who  knew 
less  of  generalship  than  a  Prussian  major,  and  their  armament  was  inferior." 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson:  The  Science  of  War.  London:  Iiongmans,  1906;  p.  14. 
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tact  at  Bernate,  an  orderly  could  have  ridden  in  twenty  minutes 
to  headquarters.  That  neglect  nearly  ruined  the  French  centre, 
and  might  have  resulted  in  complete  disaster.  The  rest  of  his 
work  MacMahon  did  well:  like  Sheridan,  he  shone  in  undertak- 
ings requiring  dash  and  spirit.  But  the  real  hero  of  the  battle  was 
the  French  soldier.  In  discipline  and  endurance,  as  well  as  in 
valor,  he  excelled  the  Austrian;  although  the  latter,  with  compe- 
tent officers,  would  have  made  a  better  showing.  Many  of  the 
Austrian  regiments  were  composed  of  new  recruits.  No  proper 
attention  was  paid  to  the  soldiers'  welfare.  They  were  sent  on 
over-long  marches;  they  were  ill-fed,  or  not  fed  at  all.  Clam 
Gallas's  corps,  just  conveyed  from  Bohemia  by  rail,  suffered  so 
much  from  hunger  and  fatigue  that  some  of  the  privates  com- 
mitted suicide  "  and  many  swooned."  Gyulai  and  his  lieutenants 
had  not  learned  the  first  wisdom  of  war, — armies  win  few  battles 
on  an  empty  stomach.11 

After  holding  himself  on  the  alert  during  June  5,  until  he 
learned  that  the  Austrians  were  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Allies  had 
really  triumphed,  Napoleon  moved  his  headquarters  to  Magenta. 
In  the  flush  of  victory,  he  bestowed  upon  MacMahon  a  marshal's 
baton  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Magenta,  — excessive  rewards  for 
the  general  who  almost  wrecked  the  French  plan  of  battle.  The 
victory  had  already  been  won  by  the  Imperial  Guard  before 
MacMahon  dislodged  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  Austrian 
army  that  rallied  at  Magenta.19  Napoleon  therefore  created 
Baraguey  d'Hilliers  a  marshal  in  recognition  of  the  superb  valor 
of  the  Guard.  But  the  horrors  of  the  slaughter  impressed  him. 
Magenta  was  filled  with  thousands  of  wounded,  and  many  of  the 
dead  were  still  unburied.  Passing  a  stretcher  bearing  a  general's 
body  he  had  the  cloth  removed.  There  lay  the  intrepid  com- 
mander of  MacMahon's  second  division.  "Poor  Espinasse!" 
said  the  Emperor,  after  looking  intently;  and  again,  "Poor 
Espinasse!"  Did  the  idealogue  realize  for  a  moment  not  merely 
the  brutishness  of  war,  but  the  stupidity  of  it  as  a  means  of  es- 
tablishing ideals  among  civilized  men? 

u  Moltke,  06.  Hohenlohe-Ingelfiiigen,  i,  106.  Revue  Historique,  I.  c.  For  eye- 
witnesses* reports  see  Eber's  accounts  in  the  London  Times,  and  Arrivabene's  in 
the  New$  (reprinted  in  his  book).  Bapst*s  account  in  the  Revue  Hisiorique 
shows  up  Napoleon's  incapacity.  La  Revue  MUitaire  Suisse,  Aug.  20, 1850,  prints 
an  apology  apparently  by  Gyulai  himself  for  his  generalship  at  Magenta.  Re* 
printed  in  Lecomte,  i,  *8*-34.  "  Moltke,  102. 
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The  Allies  took  no  steps  to  pursue  the  Austrians.  For  forty* 
eight  hours,  indeed,  they  hardly  measured  the  extent  of  their 
victory,  and  for  several  days  Europe  believed  that  the  Austrians 
had  won.14  Only  on  the  7th  did  they  continue  their  march  to 
Milan,  where,  on  the  8th,  the  two  monarchs  made  a  triumphal 
entry.11  Ignorant  as  usual  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and  sus- 
pecting from  the  silence  that  they  were  hatching  mischief,  Na- 
poleon ordered  Baraguey  d'Hilliers,  supported  on  his  right  by 
Niel's  corps  and  on  his  left  by  MacMahon's,  to  attack  Melegnano 
on  the  8th.  Baraguey  started  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
five  in  the  afternoon  of  a  sultry  day  before  he  had  covered  the 
eighteen  miles,  and  come  within  attacking  distance  of  the  town. 
There  General  Benedek,  whose  Eighth  Corps  was  serving  as  rear- 
guard for  the  Austrians'  retreat,  had  left  a  single  brigade  under 
General  Roden.  At  six  o'clock  Baraguey  opened  fire :  but  the  Aus- 
trians were  well-placed  and  brave;  Benedek  sent  Boer's  brigade 
to  assist  them;  and  they  could  be  dislodged  only  after  the  French 
had  carried  their  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  A  terrific 
thunderstorm  and  the  fall  of  night  rendered  pursuit  impossible. 
During  the  entire  conflict,  Niel's  and  MacMahon's  troops  stood 
idly  by,  about  three  miles  distant  on  the  west  and  on  the  east 
respectively.  In  this  brief  fight  at  Melegnano,  Baraguey  lost 
some  950  men,  and  the  Austrians  about  1480. u  The  operation 
was  a  sheer  waste:  for  the  Austrians  intended  to  evacuate  the 
town  the  next  morning,  and  the  French  put  their  success  to  no 
use.  Instead  of  pressing  on  to  harass  Benedek's  rear,  they 
turned  back  to  Milan,  and  joined  the  movement  of  the  Allied 
armies  towards  Venetia. 

The  Allies'  plan  of  campaign  was  opportunist.  They  went  in 
search  of  the  enemy,  and  hoped  to  rout  him  in  a  decisive  battle: 
but  they  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  conclude.  From  Milan  to 
Desenzano,  on  Lake  Garda,  skirting  the  southern  spurs  of  the 

14  On  June  6,  having  heard  nothing  from  the  Piedmontese  headquarters,  Ca- 
vour  telegraphed  the  Emperor  for  details.  Revue  Historiqut,  I.  a,  285. 

"  Napoleon,  says  Fleury,  "had  veritably  the  air  of  a  prophet;  the  women 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  the  men  cheered,  shouting,  'Long  live  the  Liberator 
of  Italy!*  Flowers  were  showered,  bouquets  hit  us,  the  people  came  to  touch  his 
hands,  to  embrace  his  knees:  it  was  a  delirium.*'  Souvenirs,  n,  46. 

"  Pricis,  121.  But  the  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  887  and  the 
Austrian  only  860;  but  the  Austrians  had  1124  missing. 
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Alps,  is  only  seventy  miles:  yet  the  Piedmontese  and  French  ad- 
vanced so  leisurely  that  not  until  June  23  were  they  within  sight 
of  the  lake.  The  Italian  summer  heat  affected  the  French,  many 
of  whom  succumbed  to  malaria  and  fever.  The  railway,  which 
should  have  given  swift  transportation,  had  been  disabled  by  the 
Austrians,  who  carried  off  all  the  rolling-stock.  Supplies  had  to 
be  hauled;  the  procession  of  teams  blocked  the  road  for  the 
marching  regiments;  and  every  day's  advance  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty.17 Perhaps  also,  Napoleon  III  hesitated  to  risk  another 
engagement  which,  even  if  successful,  must  force  dangerous  polit- 
ical problems  upon  him.  Although  the  Austrians  appeared  to  be 
more  forthright,  whoever  frequented  their  headquarters  per- 
ceived that  irresolution  and  incompetence  reigned  there.  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  a  man  of  mediocre  ability  in  government, 
the  plaything  of  one  adviser  or  sycophant  after  another,  and 
wholly  without  knowledge  or  experience  as  a  warrior,  took  com- 
mand of  the  two  armies  into  which  his  forces  in  Italy  were 
divided.  Dismissing  Gyulai,  he  chose  for  his  chief-of-staff  old 
Baron  Hess,  a  veteran  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  18  and  an  under- 
study of  Radetzky.  Marshal  Wimpffen  commanded  the  First 
Army,  which  consisted  of  the  Third,  Ninth,  and  Eleventh  Corps, 
with  adequate  reserves;  and  Count  Schlick,  a  cavalry  general  who 
had  found  favor  at  court,  commanded  the  Second  Army  (First* 
Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth  Corps,  four  battalions  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
and  a  division  of  reserves).  Every  province  of  the  Empire  north 
of  the  Alps  was  stripped  of  its  garrisons  and  conscripts  to  make 
good  the  losses  from  battle  and  disease:  yet  in  spite  of  these  ad- 
ditions, the  regiments  fell  below  the  peace  standard  of  strength. 
By  the  middle  of  June  there  were  50,000  sick  soldiers  within  the 
Austrian  lines;  three  weeks  later  there  were  80,000! 

Day  by  day  Francis  Joseph's  hosts  slipped  back  toward  the 
Quadrilateral,  evading  an  encounter  as  the  Russians  had  retreated 
before  the  great  Napoleon  in  1812.  The  Allies  followed  them 
slothf ully ,  whilst  Europe  looked  on  surprised :  for  the  popular  be- 
lief was  that  the  Austrian  armies  far  outnumbered  their  adver- 
saries, and  that  they  were  a  match  for  the  French  on  even  terms. 

1T  The  lack  of  food  and  forage  waa  paralyzing.  The  French  suffered  worse 
than  the  Piedmontese,  but  the  latter  more  than  once  nearly  dropped  from 
hunger  and  exhaustion.  See,  for  instance,  Delia  Rocca,  i,  466-57. 

11  Heat  first  distinguished  himself  at  Wagram  in  1809. 
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But  they  let  go  the  line  of  the  River  Chiese,  which  offered  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  defensive  battle,  and  on  June  22  they 
had  crossed  the  Mincio,  thereby  abandoning  Lombardy.  The 
following  day  Francis  Joseph  changed  his  mind,  recrossed  the 
Mincio  and  distributed  his  forces  in  front  of  the  river,  from  Poz- 
zolengo  on  the  north  to  Guidizzolo  and  Medole  on  the  south. 
The  Emperor  having  been  persuaded  by  Marshal  Hess  to  take 
the  offensive  and  go  and  meet  the  enemy,  a  general  advance 
of  ten  miles  was  planned  for  the  24th.  The  Allies  enjoyed  the 
23d  as  a  day  of  rest,  except  that  their  scouts  reconnoitred  as 
usual,  and  so  ineffectively  that  they  failed  to  note  the  return  of 
the  Austrians.  A  balloonist,  who  looked  down  on  the  country, 
reported  only  three  Austrian  horsemen  in  sight.  Napoleon  gave 
orders  that  on  the  24th  the  Allied  Armies  should  move  east- 
ward, in  nearly  parallel  columns,  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles. 

The  battlefield  of  Solferino  may  be  enclosed  by  lines  which  run 
almost  due  south  from  Desenzano  to  Medole,  thence  east  to 
Volta,  thence  north  to  Lake  Garda.  This  oblong  strip,  which 
measures  about  12  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  six  miles  in 
width,  has  a  most  diversified  character.  From  the  lake  shore  the 
land  begins  to  rise,  gradually  and  in  regular  slope  for  a  while,  and 
then  in  a  succession  of  hills.  The  first  of  these,  San  Martino,  may 
be  three  hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  Beyond  this,  southward, 
crops  up  a  succession  of  ridges  and  rounded  crests,  until,  six 
miles  away,  you  reach  the  hill  of  Solferino  which,  with  a  height 
of  700  feet,  dominates  the  entire  cluster  of  miniature  mountains. 
On  its  very  top  perches  a  massive  tower,  The  Spy  of  Italy, 
whence  one  of  the  most  beautiful  panoramas  in  Europe  stretches 
before  you.  On  its  western  side,  the  hill  drops  very  steeply; 
along  the  ridge  there  is  a  walled  cemetery.  The  village  of  Sol* 
ferino  itself  nestles  in  the  hollow  to  the  south.  Outposts  of  this 
central  crest,  and  separated  from  it  and  from  each  other  by  nar- 
row valleys,  are  the  hill  of  Madonna  della  Scoperta,  the  Mount 
of  Cypresses,  and  Monte  Fenile.  A  short  two  miles  away  to  the 
southeast  Cavriana,  another  unimportant  village,  which  destiny 
chose  to  make  a  pivotal  point  in  this  battle,  straggles  at  the  foot 
of  another  cluster  of  hills.  Beyond  Cavriana,  lies  Volta,  where 
the  ridge  melts  gently  into  the  plain.  The  glacier-made  chain  of 
hills,  which  culminates  at  Solferino,  extends  on  the  northwest 
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to  Castiglione  and  Lonato.  Many  of  them  are  bare,  or  clothed 
only  with  brush  along  their  slopes.  The  general  impression  one 
gets,  especially  among  the  lower  or  detached  hillocks,  is  of  their 
symmetrical,  breastlike  form.19  The  valleys,  though  cultivated, 
are  less  fertile  than  the  plains  to  the  south:  in  many  places,  the 
gravel  and  stones  of  the  moraine  coming  to  the  surface  give  the 
farmer  but  scant  encouragement;  yet  he  persists  in  terracing  the 
slopes  for  his  vines,  and  in  planting  his  mulberry  trees  wherever 
there  is  soil  enough  to  cover  their  roots. 

On  its  southern  side,  this  chain  slopes  into  the  vast  Lombard 
plain,  level,  luxuriant,  populous,  stretching  on  the  southeast  to 
Mantua  —  Virgil's  Mantua,  and  the  Mantua  of  the  Martyrs  of 
Belfiore  —  and  on  the  south  to  the  Po.  Here  are  Medole  and 
Guidizzolo,  two  villages  situated  at  about  three  miles  from  each 
other  and  from  Solferino.  A  flat  open  field,  a  square  mile  in 
area,  and  known  as  the  Campo  di  Medole,  marks  out  this  section 
as  particularly  fitted  for  cavalry  fighting.  Besides  the  villages, 
massive  farmsteads,  like  those  which  served  as  points  of  defense 
in  the  battle  of  Magenta,  dot  the  plain.  Many  roads  and  lanes 
intersect  the  level  country  and  wind  through  the  folds  in  the 
hills,  and  there  are  four  main  highroads,  running  east  and  west 
anchnorth  and  south.  A  single  stream,  the  Redone,  flowing 
lazily  eastward  through  the  valleys  between  Pozzolengo  and 
Solferino  meets  the  Mincio  near  Monzambano.  Such  the  varied 
country  which  Nature  had  made  beautiful,  and  Man  the  Tiller 
had  converted  into  smiling  gardens  and  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, and  which  Man  the  Killer  was  to  use  as  shambles  on  Fri- 
day, the  24th  of  June,  1859.10 

On  the  23d,  Emperor  Napoleon  issued  the  following  orders,  his 
general  purpose  being  to  bring  the  Allies  within  a  short  march  of 
the  Mincio:  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Piedmontese  under 
Victor  Emanuel,  and  bivouacking  at  Lonato,  Desenzano  and 
Rivoltella,  must  converge  on  Pozzolengo;  Marshal  Baraguey 
d'Hilliers  was  to  lead  the  First  Corps  from  Esenta  to  Solferino; 
MacMahon,  with  the  Second  Corps,  should  advance  from  Casti- 
glione to  Cavriana,  while  Marshal  Canrobert,  with  the  Third 
Corps,  made  a  detour  from  Mezzane,  through  Castel  Goff redo  to 

lf  Hence  the  French,  Mamelon.  t0  The  region  is  described  in  most  of  the 
authorities  referred  to.    I  add  detaib  from  notes  made  by  me  on  the  spot. 
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Medole;  General  Niel,  with  the  Fourth  Corps,  should  take  the 
shorter  route  from  Carpenedolo  to  Medole;  the  Imperial  Guard, 
replacing  MacMahon's  corps  at  Castiglione,  was  to  be  ready  to 
support  any  imperiled  division.  The  Allies  brought  into  action 
about  138,000  men,  distributed  as  follows:  Left  Wing,  Pied- 
montese,  44,700;  Centre,  Baraguey  (24,334)  and  MacMahon 
(17,503),  41,837;  Right  Wing,  Canrobert  (12,317)  and  Niel 
(22,012),  34,329;  Imperial  Guard,  17,281.  The  artillery  num- 
bered 366  pieces,  and  the  cavalry,  already  reckoned  in  the  above 
total,  had  108  squadrons.  Opposed  to  these  138,000  men  were 
about  129,000  Austrians,  with  429  cannon  and  80  squadrons  of 
horse.  Their  First  Army  consisted  of  three  corps — Schwarzen- 
berg's  (18,775),  Schaffgottsche's  (19,208)  and  Weigl's  (13,046)  — 
and  Zedwitz's  division  of  cavalry  (2970).  The  Second  Army 
had  four  corps  —  Clam  Gallas's  (15,670),  Zobel's  (16,208), 
Stadion's  (20,076)  and  Benedek's  (20,720)  —  and  Mensdorff's 
cavalry  (2600).  Although  the  Allies  had  a  small  advantage  in  the 
number  of  troops  they  brought  into  action,  and  were  superior  in 
cavalry,  the  Austrians  were  much  superior  in  position  and  in 
artillery,  and,  except  on  their  left,  they  fought  on  the  defensive. 

When  those  270,000  men  bivouacked  on  the  night  of  June  23- 
24,  with  the  outposts  of  the  hostile  armies  less  than  five  miles 
apart,  nobody  suspected  that  within  a  few  hours  the  hosts  of 
France  and  of  Piedmont  and  the  polyglot  myriads  of  Austria 
would  be  engaged  in  the  vastest  battle  fought  in  Western  Europe 
since  Leipzig. 

On  account  of  the  great  heat,  Napoleon  ordered  his  corps  to 
make  an  early  start,  and  he  expected  that  during  the  morning 
they  would  occupy  the  positions  he  assigned  to  them.  By  two 
o'clock,  therefore,  they  were  astir;  by  half-past  two,  having  swal- 
lowed a  hasty  breakfast,  the  first  columns  set  off,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter  the  others  followed.  Baraguey  and  MacMa- 
hon in  the  centre  and  Niel  and  Canrobert  on  the  right  had  to  take 
care  not  to  block  each  other's  progress.  So  the  five  army  corps 
marched  through  the  growing  dawn,  saw  the  sun  rise  over  the 
Eastern  hills,  and  felt  the  slight  cool  of  the  summer  night  pass 
away  before  the  heat  of  day.  Niel's  van  had  approached  to  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  Medole,  when  his  scouts  ran  upon  Austrian 
outposts,  and  the  battle  began  with  a  desperate  cavalry  engage- 
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ment  on  the  highroad.  The  French  won;  the  Austrians  rode  back 
in  disorder;  and  before  nine  o'clock  the  French  had  captured 
Medole  itself.  On  this  occasion,  Zedwitz  and  his  cavalry,  before 
coming  to  close  quarters,  were  so  smitten  with  fear,  that  they 
gave  rein  to  their  horses  and  rode  ten  miles  to  Goito,  where  they 
spent  the  day  vainly  trying  to  recover  their  nerve.21  Hour  after 
hour  Niel,  who  threw  Luzy's  division  into  the  village  of  Rebecco, 
over  two  miles  southeast  of  Medole,  held  at  bay  three  Austrian 
corps, — Schaffgottsche*s,  Schwarzenberg's  and  Weigl's, — which 
beat  against  him,  and  strove  to  open  a  passage  between  his  left 
and  MacMahon's  right.  MacMahon's  corps,  marching  in  single 
column,  came  upon  the  enemy  at  five  o'clock  near  Casa  Morino. 
The  marshal  quickly  reconnoitred  in  person,  and  having  assured 
himself  that  the  Austrians  were  massed  in  great  force  in  his  front, 
he  decided  to  deploy  his  corps,  stand  his  ground,  and  await  rein- 
forcements. He  took  Monte  Medolano,  one  of  the  breast- 
shaped  hills  on  the  edge  of  the  Campo  di  Medole.  Niel  on  his 
right  and  Baraguey  on  his  left  looked  in  vain  for  assistance  from 
him;  and  he  doubtless  believed  that  in  maintaining  his  position 
he  was  doing  his  share.  Canrobert,  with  the  Third  Corps,  had 
the  longest  road  to  travel,  but  he  reached  and  took  Castel  Gof- 
fredo  at  about  seven  o'clock;  his  next  duty  was  to  protect  the 
army  from  a  flank  attack  from  the  south,  and  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Niel  on  his  left.  Baraguey's  corp&,  having  the  Solferino 
Tower  as  its  objective,  fell  in  with  the  Austrians  two  miles  or 
more  to  the  west  of  Solferino,  and  found  itself  involved  in  the 
task  of  carrying  one  after  another  of  the  outlying  hills. 

The  Piedmontese  left  wing  meanwhile  were  gallantly  endeav- 
oring to  obey  instructions,  by  moving  across  the  plateau  of  San 
Martino  on  Pozzolengo;  but  the  Piedmontese  were  so  far  from 
the  French  centre  as  to  be  practically  isolated,  and,  to  weaken 
them  still  further,  they  marched  in  two  columns,  neither  of  which 
had  its  proper  strength.  Inevitably,  therefore,  when  Mollard's 
division,  which  followed  the  easternmost  road,  encountered  part 
of  Benedek's  corps,  near  San  Martino,  it  was  obliged  to  fall  back, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Mollard's  colleague^  Cucchiari,  instead 
of  waiting  until  they  could  make  a  united  attack,  hurled  his 
division  at  Benedek's  superior  force,  proved  that  his  men  were 

«  PtScis,  217.  Duquet,  14ft.  Moltke,  157. 
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fighters,  and  then  had  to  retire.  A  similar  disaster  befell  Du- 
rando,  at  Madonna  deila  Scoperta,  where  he  led  his  division, 
the  Piedmontese  right  wing,  against  a  part  of  Stadion's  corps* 
which  was  well  protected  by  artillery. 

Before  eight  o'clock  on  that  sultry  morning  battle  raged  at 
half  a  dozen  places  along  an  irregular  front  starting  from  Castel 
Goffredo  on  the  south  to  beyond  San  Martino,  a  distance  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles.  Most  of  the  Allies'  soldiers  had  been  on 
their  feet  since  three  o'clock;  whereas  the  Austrians  were  either 
just  finishing  their  breakfasts  or  had  only  recently  begun  to 
move.  There  was,  on  either  side,  no  general  direction;  each  corps 
commander  handled  his  local  problem  as  best  he  could.  Napoleon 
was  still  lingering  at  Montechiaro,  ten  miles  from  the  front,  when 
aides  brought  him  word  that  a  great  struggle  was  in  progress.  He 
drove  to  Castiglione,  climbed  the  look-out  tower  there,  and  re- 
cognized at  once  from  the  puffs  of  smoke  rising  above  the  creases 
in  the  hills  and  over  the  Plain  of  Medole,  the  extent  of  the  en- 
counter. Then  he  went  in  search  of  MacMahon,  whom  he  found 
awaiting  Niel's  support,  before  pushing  forward  to  Cavriana.  If 
Napoleon  had  had  any  doubt  that  the  encounters  might  be  mere 
skirmishes  between  his  troops  and  the  Austrian  outposts,  he  was 
speedily  undeceived.  Quitting  MacMahon,  he  hastened  to  learn 
why  Baraguey  delayed  at  the  centre.  He  soon  ran  across  that 
marshal,  who  had  been  checked  by  the  cannonade  the  Austrians 
poured  down  from  the  Solferino  heights.  Divining  thatSolferino 
was  the  key  to  the  battle,  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  win  it.  After 
hauling  the  guns  up  slopes  which  their  horses  could  not  climb, 
the  French  planted  batteries  on  adjoining  crests.  The  Emperor 
stationed  himself  on  Monte  Fenile,  in  range  of  the  enemy's  shots: 
for  the  Mount  of  Cypresses  was  only  500  yards  to  the  north  and 
the  Rocca  of  Solferino  only  twice  as  far  on  the  northeast.  By 
eleven  o'clock,  therefore,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Allies 
was  where  he  should  have  been,  directing  the  pivotal  operations 
of  the  battle. 

Francis  Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  breakfasted  comfortably 
at  Valeggio  and  only  at  nine  o'clock  moved  his  headquarters  to 
Volta,  where  he  was  so  poorly  served  by  aides  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  engagement.  He  supposed  the  firing  at  Ro- 
becco  to  be  merely  a  skirmish;  the  heavy  air  and  the  breeze  dead- 
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ened  the  noise  to  the  northwest,  and  intervening  hills  cut  off  the 
view.  At  eleven,  the  young  Emperor  and  his  staff  rode  forward 
to  Cavriana,  whence  he  could  at  last  follow  at  short  range  the 
shifting  fortunes.  Convinced  that  he  had  the  whole  body  of  the 
Allies  on  his  hands,  he  ordered  his  Second  Army,  under  Count 
Schlick,  to  defend  Solferino  as  long  as  possible,  and  his  First 
Army  to  advance  toward  Castiglione  with  a  view  to  disengage 
the  enemy  from  his  centre. 

About  noon,  therefore,  the  second  phase  of  the  battle  opened. 
Instead  of  fighting  more  or  less  independently,  each  host  now 
moved  on  a  concerted  plan.  The  supreme  object  of  the  French 
was  to  drive  their  main  force  up  the  heights  of  Solferino,  and 
beat  back  or  destroy  the  Austrian  centre;  while  the  Austrians, 
massing  four  army  corps  on  their  left,  designed  to  sweep  from 
the  southeast  upon  the  French  right,  shatter  it,  overwhelm  it, 
and  cleave  the  French  army  in  twain.  The  struggle  round  Sol- 
ferino was  among  hills  and  in  ravines;  the  combat  to  the  south- 
east was  in  the  open. 

To  capture  the  central  height  of  Solferino  seemed  an  imposs- 
ible feat.  Almost  inaccessible  on  one  side,  it  was  defended  on  the 
other  by  strong  batteries  and  by  as  many  men  as  could  be  stowed 
on  its  comparatively  small  area.  As  early  as  eleven  o'clock  Na- 
poleon had  called  for  his  reserves  of  the  Imperial  Guard  to  assist 
Baraguey's  corps  which  had  the  task  in  hand.  The  French  carried 
the  surrounding  hill-tops,  one  by  one,  and  quickly  planted  them 
with  cannon,  which  about  one  o'clock  began  to  pour  a  converg- 
ing fire  on  the  Austrian  defenders.  Bils's  brigade,  worn  by  many 
hours'  fighting,  had  to  retire  under  that  rain  of  shells;  Puchner* 
too,  found  Monte  Carnale  and  Monte  Mezzano  untenable:  but 
Festetics  could  not  be  shaken  from  Solferino,  and  three  fresh 
brigades  hurried  to  support  him.  The  French  artillery  continued 
its  fire.  When  finally  the  Emperor  gave  the  word  of  assault, 
Forey  urged  one  of  his  brigades  against  the  Hill  of  Cypresses; 
Bazaine  stormed  the  cemetery;  Picard  and  Man&que,of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  led  Camou's  division  to  support  the  attack.  Fes- 
tetics's  men,  astonished  to  see  the  French  blue-coats  rush  up  the 
slopes,  as  if  impervious  to  the  volleys  of  bullets  with  which  they 
greeted  them,  stood  up  for  only  a  few  minutes:  then  they  were 
•wept  off  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  the  wind  blows  dry  leaves  off 
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the  roof  of  a  house,  and  at  last  only  one  Austrian  regiment  held 
the  cemetery,  with  its  walls  loopholed.  But  the  French  soon  cap- 
tured this,  though  after  much  slaughter,  and  the  last  Austrian 
defenders  of  the  centre  went  rolling  or  tumbling  down  the  steep 
hillsides,  while  their  pursuers  occupied  the  town  of  Solferino. 
It  was  then  about  two  o'clock. 

And  yet,  the  plight  of  the  Austrian  centre  was  not  hopeless. 
Two  miles  to  the  east  of  Solferino,  at  Cavriana,  where  the 
Austrian  Emperor  had  his  headquarters,  the  hills  offered  a 
fine  opportunity  for  defense.  Francis  Joseph  bade  Marshal 
Zobel  to  hold  Cavriana  at  all  costs.  But  now  MacMahon,  who 
had  played  a  waiting  game  since  early  in  the  forenoon,  judged  it 
safe  for  him  to  move:  and  he  accordingly  sent  the  main  part  of 
his  corps  forward  to  San  Cassiano,  a  little  village  commanding 
the  approach  to  Cavriana.  Joined  there  by  Mellinet's  grenadiers 
of  the  Guard,  he  carried  the  place,  and  forced  Zobel  to  rally  on 
Monte  Fontana,  a  hill  less  than  a  thousand  yards  from  Francis 
Joseph's  headquarters. 

While  the  French  grand  attack  on  the  Austrian  centre  was 
prospering  in  this  fashion,  Marshal  Wimpffen  was  straining  every 
sinew  to  deliver  the  Austrian  grand  counter-attack  on  the 
French  right.  As  waves  follow  each  other  shoreward,  so  bat- 
talion after  battalion  and  brigade  after  brigade  came  at  his  sum- 
mons, and  broke  against  Niel's  defense.  Niel  had  posted  the  front 
of  his  First  Corps,  which  had  fought  almost  without  respite  since 
six  o'clock  that  morning,  in  the  hamlets  of  Robecco  and  Baite 
and  in  some  of  the  massive  farms.  Each  of  these  points  was  taken 
and  lost,  and  taken  and  lost  again  by  the  Austrians,  who  out- 
numbered the  French  on  several  occasions  by  more  than  two  to 
one.  But  Niel,  always  a  hardy  fighter,  was  furious  now  at  being 
left  in  the  lurch,  as  he  thought,  by  Canrobert,  who,  in  response  to 
urgent  appeals  for  support,  replied  that  he  dared  not  weaken  his 
defense  as  he  expected  an  attack  from  the  southeast.  The  fate  of 
Niel's  corps,  perhaps  the  result  of  the  war  itself,  hung  on  the 
tattle  of  a  single,  nameless,  irresponsible  peasant,  who  early  in 
the  day  reported  that  a  great  force  of  Austrians  had  quitted 
Mantua  for  the  field  of  battle.  Afternoon  had  come,  and  brought 
no  signs  of  them:  yet  Canrobert  held  doggedly  on  the  alert.  By 
this  time  Niel  knew  that,  even  though  he  himself  were  obliged  to 
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fall  back,  a  mighty  park  of  artillery,  and  most  of  the  French  cav- 
alry, assembled  on  the  Campo  di  Medole,  would  check  the  Aus- 
trians'  progress.  But  Niel  did  not  fall  back :  and  Marshal  Wimpf- 
fen,  unable  to  dislodge  him,  at  two  o'clock  sent  this  despatch  to 
the  Austrian  Emperor:  "I  have  tried  twice  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  have  employed  my  last  reserves ;  I  can  hold  out  no  longer,  and 
I  find  myself  forced  to  beat  a  retreat,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps.  ...  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  announce  to 
your  Majesty  a  better  result." 

The  Emperor  received  this  note  at  Cavriana  about  three 
o'clock.  Almost  simultaneously  came  word  that  San  Cassiano 
had  been  abandoned.  The  French  projectiles  began  to  fall  round 
the  house  where  Francis  Joseph  had  his  headquarters.  After  a 
conference  with  SchJick  and  Hess,  he  decided,  at  half -past  three, 
to  order  a  general  retreat.  An  hour  later,  Wimpffen  was  still 
fighting  at  Guidizzolo,  and  the  French  had  just  stormed  Monte 
Fontana,  the  last  bulwark  of  Cavriana,  when  a  terrific  summer 
tempest  burst  over  the  combatants.  First,  clouds  of  dust  swept 
down  the  trampled  roads  and  parched  fields;  then  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  with  the  rain  hail.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides,  who 
had  faced  volleys  of  shot  and  shell  all  day  long,  ran  to  cover, 
seeking  the  protection  of  tree  and  bush,  of  house  and  hedge. 
The  myriads  who  were  perishing  for  water,  could  at  least  moisten 
their  lips.  An  hour  later,  when  the  tornado  had  past,  the  Aus- 
trians  might  be  seen  making  off  towards  the  Mincio.  But  the 
French  were  too  exhausted  to  pursue.  They  had  been  going  for 
fourteen  hours,  marching  or  fighting,  and  few  of  them  had  eaten 
anything  since  their  hasty  breakfast  at  two  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing. If  Canrobert's  corps,  however,  which  was  comparatively 
fresh,  had  been  sent  after  the  fagged  and  panicky  Austrians,  it 
might  have  caught  them  at  the  passage  of  the  river  and  turned 
their  defeat  into  a  rout. 

For  the  French  at  Medole  on  the  south  and  at  Solf  erino  in  the 
centre  the  battles  of  the  £4th  of  June  ended  victoriously;  but 
the  contest  on  the  north  at  San  Martino  still  seemed  an  Austrian 
victory,  when  Benedek  received  his  orders  to  retire.  He  burst 
into  tears  and  exclaimed,  "What  damned  jackass  is  our  com- 
mander-in-chief!" As  the  Piedmontese  were  about  to  charge 
again,  he  could  not  in  honor  withdraw.  He,  therefore,  used  hit 
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own  discretion,  weathered  the  tempest,  and  repelled  the  enemy, 
who  made  a  fifth  assault  at  about  six  o'clock.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  pluck  and  endurance  of  the  Piedmontese  throughout 
that  day  except  the  obvious  errors  of  their  commanders.  From 
a  plateau  well  adapted  for  defense  they  had  to  dislodge  a  corps 
of  21,000  men,  among  the  best  in  the  Austrian  army,  commanded 
by  Louis  Benedek,  the  only  Austrian  general  of  real  military 
capacity  during  that  campaign.  They  numbered,  indeed,  some 
45,000  men;  but  these  were  never  employed  simultaneously,  nor 
was  ever  a  considerable  portion  of  them  massed  for  a  concerted 
operation.  Instead  of  that,  they  were  sent  up,  a  few  battalions  or 
regiments  at  a  time,  now  by  this  road,  now  by  that,  against  the 
enemy,  who  had  throughout  the  immense  advantage  in  position 
and  always  a  great  superiority  in  numbers  to  the  detachments 
sent  against  him.  The  Piedmontese  troops  vied  with  their  offi- 
cers in  their  eagerness  to  crush  the  white-coats :  but  though  they 
won  a  position  over  and  over  again  by  the  impetuosity  of  their 
charge,  they  could  not  hold  it.  The  King,  longing  to  plunge  into 
the  thick  of  battle, — he  envied  the  wearer  of  the  White  Plume  of 
Navarre,  he  envied  the  glorious  exploits  of  Ney  and  Murat,  — 
could  scarcely  contain  his  impatience:  and  as  fast  as  a  brigade 
was  available,  he  hurled  it  against  Benedek's  entrenchments. 
All  day  long  the  King  rushed  over  the  field,  now  at  a  gallop,  now 
at  a  trot,  pursued  by  his  staff,  as  in  a  hare-and-hounds  race,  to 
whatever  point  there  was  fighting.   His  generals  did  not  know 
where  to  find  the  commander-in-chief.  His  aides  were  puzzled; 
their  horses  blown.   There  was  no  mainspring  of  action.   Only 
after  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  did  General  Solaroli  per- 
suade him  to  station  himself  on  the  height  of  Castel  Venzago, 
whence  he  could  see  everything,  and  direct  his  forces  intelli- 
gently.22 Having  news  that  the  French  had  captured  Solferino 
and  were  conquering  in  the  Plain  of  Medole,  he  resolved  that 
the  day  should  not  close  until  Piedmont's  army  had  won  its 
share  of  laurels.  "Boys,"  he  said,  in  Piedmontese  slang,  urging 
the  troops  on,  "we  must  take  San  Martino;  if  we  don't,  the  Aus- 

"  Castellhilioorrft,  304-09.  Delia  Rocca,  1, 402-66.  La  Marmora,  who  should 
have  been  the  chief  in  command,  spent  most  of  the  day  as  a  "  simple  spectator," 
until  he  was  permitted  to  direct  the  final  assault.  The  action  of  the  Piedmontese 
in  supporting  the  French  left  is  described  in  detail  by  General  A.  Pettitti  Bagliani 
di  Roreto:  Madonna  delta  Scoperta.  Turin,  1900. 
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trians  will  make  us  move  out.""  This  time  the  Piedmontese 
gained  a  foothold  on  the  plateau,  but  were  slowly  driven  back 
down  the  slope.  Then  Benedek,  with  teats  in  his  eyes,  and  face 
to  the  foe,  like  a  reluctant  lion,  slowly  prepared  to  withdraw.  His 
first  divisions  were  already  winding  their  way  deliberately  to 
Pozzolengo,  and  dusk  was  gathering,  when  the  indomitable 
Piedmontese  returned  in  reinforced  vigor  and  gradually  took 
possession  of  the  plateau.  The  Austrian  rear-guard  checked  their 
onslaught  sufficiently  for  Benedek's  main  force  to  get  safely  to 
Pozzolengo.  Night  had  fallen  before  the  firing  ceased.  The  Aus- 
trians  left  behind  them  four  cannon,  proof  positive,  the  Pied- 
montese urge,  that  Benedek  was  driven  away  too  hurriedly  to 
take  them  with  him;  but  the  Austrians  rejoin  that  the  cannon 
were  not  worth  taking  because  they  had  been  disabled.  As 
further  proof  that  they  did  not  retreat  under  compulsion,  the 
Austrians  show  that  they  reached  Pozzolengo  unmolested;  had 
theirs  been  a  rout  or  a  flight,  the  enemy  would  surely  have  pur- 
sued them.  To  this  the  Piedmontese  reply  that  darkness  made 
pursuit  impossible.  Benedek  regarded  himself  so  much  the 
master  of  the  day's  combats  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  Pied- 
montese the  next  morning,  but  was  forced  by  Imperial  orders  to 
retire  with  the  Eighth  Corps  beyond  the  Mincio. 

The  final  phase  of  the  battle  of  San  Martino  is  one  of  those  mil* 
itary  puzzles,  which  seem  likely  never  to  be  solved.  The  Italians 
claim  that  they  captured  the  heights  and  drove  Benedek  away; 
the  Austrians  claim  that  Benedek  did  not  retire  until  he  chose, 
and  that  then  he  went  at  his  own  gait.  Unfortunately  for  pos- 
terity, which  desires  to  form  an  impartial  judgment,  the  evidence 
comes  wholly  from  the  Piedmontese  and  the  Austrians  —  that  is, 
from  prejudiced  witnesses  who  contradict  each  other.  It  cannot 
be  questioned,  however,  that  Benedek's  day-long  defense  of  San 
Martino  saved  the  Austrian  centre  at  Solferino  from  being  de- 
feated early  in  the  day,  and  protected  its  retreat  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Piedmontese  soldiers  by  their  pluck,  en- 
durance and  discipline  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  best 
fighters  in  Europe.  Under  adequate  leadership,  they  would  not 
have  been  wasted  by  a  series  of  partial  charges,  foredoomed  to 

"  Bdmri:  Vitt.  Em.  271.   Martinmaa  was  moving  day  in  Northern  IUl/« 
the  King's  joke. 
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failure;  but  would  have  been  massed  as  soon  as  possible,  instead 
of  at  twilight,  for  a  grand  concerted  advance.24  Their  greatest 
service  was  in  keeping  Benedek's  corps  so  harassed  all  day  long 
that  it  could  not  support  the  Austrian  centre  at  Solferino.  That 
service  was  indispensable. 

That  night  they  bivouacked  on  the  heights  of  San  Martino. 
The  King  and  Delia  Rocca,  utterly  exhausted,  threw  themselves 
on  the  earth  floor  of  a  peasant's  hut.2*  Napoleon  III  slept  at  Cav- 
riana  in  the  house  which  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  occupied 
during  the  afternoon.  He  telegraphed  Empress  Eugenie:  "Great 
battle  —  great  victory."  The  next  day,  he  visited  parts  of  the 
field,  and  heard  reports  from  his  generals.  The  losses  surpassed 
the  most  anxious  forebodings.  Seventeen  thousand  of  the  Allies 
were  killed,  wounded  or  missing.26 

These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Allies  fought  more 
fiercely  than  the  Austrians.  Stadion's  corps,  which  held  Solfer- 

u  After  examining  all  available  evidence,  I  am  forced  to  these  conclusions. 
The  Piedmontese  side  is  zealously  stated  by  Delia  Rocca,  who,  however,  did  not 
take  part  in  the  final  assault,  and  by  Carandini,  260-64,  whose  statements  are 
confused.  C.  Rovighi:  Storia  della  Terza  Divirione  (Turin,  1860)  gives  a  contem- 
porary *s  report.  General  Luigi  Nava,  in  Rivitia  Miliiare  Ilaliana,  April-Aug- 
ust, 1907,  furnishes  a  detailed  report  of  the  movements  of  the  Piedmontese  army 
throughout  the  day.  Pagani,  216-23;  also,  Corriere  della  Sera,  June  24,  1009; 
Bevel :  // 1859;  Luzio:  Studi  e  Boxzetti,  n,  229-812;  A.  Sandona:  Rivtita  £  Italia, 
July,  1909;  120-53.  For  the  Austrian  side  see  Benedek;  Friedjung:  Kampf;  Ram- 
ming: Zur  Polemik  iiber  die  Sehlacht  von  Solferino;  and  self-defenses  of  other 
Austrian  generals.  H.  C.  Wylly:  Magenta  and  Solferino  (London,  1907)  gives 
a  colorless  statement. 

"  The  King  refused  a  straw  mattress,  saying  that  he  wished  to  be  like  all  the 
rest.  "  If  V.  E.,"  writes  Solaroli, "  had  a  quarter  as  much  ability  as  he  has  courage, 
he  would  be  the  foremost  general  in  the  world;  but  he  has  neither  memory  nor 
eye,  and  he  will  not  concentrate  his  attention;  but  he  is  very  decisive  when  he  has 
understood  the  situation."  Castelli:  Ricordi,  309. 

"  I  give  the  figures  of  Prtcis,  pp.  238, 239, 264, 265,  268,  which  seem  the  most 
likely  to  be  near  the  truth. 
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ino  and  suffered  the  hardest  hammering,  lost  sixteen  per  cent, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  while  Niel's  corps,  defending  the  plain 
against  the  onslaught  of  four  successive  Austrian  corps,  lost 
nearly  nineteen  per  cent.  Benedek  alone,  of  the  Austrians,  came 
through  the  ordeal  with  great  credit.  The  divisions  of  Zedwitz 
and  Mensdorff *7  reduced  their  losses  to  a  minimum  by  running 
away.  The  Austrians  had  the  advantage  in  position,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  men  and  in  the  numbers  they  brought  on  the  field : " 
but  they  could  neither  defend  the  extraordinarily  strong  hills 
in  the  centre,  nor  crush  a  far  inferior  force  in  the  open.  24,000 
Frenchmen  stormed  the  heights  of  Solferino  in  spite  of  85,000 
Austrians;  whereas  less  than  40,000  Frenchmen  in  the  open 
round  Medole  repelled  and  finally  drove  back  Marshal  Wimpf- 
fen's  horde  of  65,000.  The  French  troops  were  better  drilled  and 
more  seasoned,  while  among  the  Austrians  there  were  many  re- 
cent conscripts,  who  spoke  seven  or  eight  languages  and  were 
strangers  to  each  other.  The  French  had  the  better  cannon,  the 
Austrians  the  better  musket;  but  the  French  infantry  excelled 
so  greatly  as  marksmen  that  they  offset  the  inferiority  in  their 
weapons.  The  French  inherited  from  their  fathers  the  use  of 
the  bayonet:  whenever  they  could  charge  with  cold  steel  they 
were  formidable,  if  not  irresistible.  Several  of  their  division  and 
brigade  commanders  displayed  not  merely  bravery  but  ability 
to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  Austrians,  on  the  con- 
trary, felt  in  every  nerve  the  handicap  of  being  commanded  by 
an  Imperial  amateur.  Francis  Joseph  and  his  military  advisers 
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17  Sandona,  op.  cii.,  138,  says  that  it  was  Laningin's  brigade  and  not  Zed* 
wits's  entire  division  that  ran  away.  •■  The  Allies  exceeded  in  the  grand 

total*  but  the  Austrians  always,  had  the  larger  number  of  men  in  action. 
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were  infected  by  the  same  stale  hauteur  which  had  ruined  Buol 
and  his  political  circle:  they  believed  that  any  Austrian  plan, 
simply  because  it  was  Austrian,  must  prevail.  The  young  Em- 
peror, watching  the  battle  from  the  slopes  of  Cavriana,  would 
not  credit  the  signs  of  defeat.  His  generals  proved  almost  as 
green  as  he  in  the  details  of  battle,  and  Nugent  and  Ramming 
were  accused  of  pursuing  an  independent  plan  of  action.  Occa- 
sion after  occasion  slipped  by  when,  had  a  few  battalions,  lying 
idle,  been  massed  at  a  critical  point,  the  result  might  have  been 
different.  It  was  aptly  said  that  General  Soldier  won  whatever 
honor  came  to  Austria  on  that  day:  raw,  misled,  or  led  half- 
heartedly, he  showed  how  deeprooted  the  instinct  of  plain 
courage  lies  in  the  average  human  animal.  Benedek  alone  of  all 
Francis  Joseph's  corps  commanders  enhanced  his  reputation: 
and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed  where  he  suffered  little 
interference  from  headquarters.  The  Fiedmontese  proved  by 
their  losses  that  for  mere  fighting  they  were  equal  to  the  best 
soldiers  on  the  field. 

Solf  erino  was  the  first  modern  battle  fought  over  so  vast  an  area, 
and  amid  conditions  so  diverse,  that  it  strained  to  the  utmost  the 
channels  of  communication  and  rendered  a  central  direction  very 
difficult.  Like  Magenta,  Solf  erino  was  a  surprise  battle;  and  al- 
though the  French  troops  displayed  remarkable  endurance  in 
holding  out  until  their  reinforcements  came  up,  the  fact  could  not 
be  disguised  that  a  masterful  commander  would  neither  allow 
himself  to  flounder  into  an  engagement  unexpectedly  nor  dispose 
his  columns  so  clumsily  that  it  required  several  hours  for  one 
detachment  to  support  another.  Victory  under  these  conditions 
filled  the  French  generals  with  that  unwarranted  belief  in  their 
military  genius  which  made  them  in  1870  an  easy  prey  for  Ger- 
man forethought,  discipline  and  caution. 

On  June  25  Napoleon  III  created  Niel  a  marshal  of  France. 
As  he  visited  several  parts  of  the  battle-field  he  was  horror- 
stricken.  Nearly  five  thousand  dead  were  awaiting  such  hasty 
burial  as  the  soldiers  of  the  day  before,  and  sextons  now,  could 
give  them.  Most  agonizing  were  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
wounded,  of  whom  ten  or  twelve  thousand  had  not  yet  been  re- 
moved, for  to  transport  such  a  host  called  for  more  vehicles  than 
could  be  procured.  The  number  of  surgeons  fell  so  far  short  that 
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days  elapsed  before  all  the  sufferers  could  be  attended  to.  Medi- 
cines and  bandages  gave  out.  And  all  the  while  the  broiling  sun 
sapped  the  vigor  of  the  strong  and  intensified  the  tortures  of  the 
stricken.  By  degrees  the  army  of  wounded  was  conveyed  to 
Brescia,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where  they  joined  their  brothers 
from  Magenta  and  Melegnano.*9  But  the  non-combatants,  to 
whom  the  sixty  square  miles  of  battlefield  had  been  home,  the 
farmers  and  peasants,  the  dwellers  in  the  hamlets,  the  artisans 
and  small  tradesmen  and  landed  proprietors  in  the  villages,  who 
had  escaped  with  their  lives  from  the  carnage,  found  deserted 
fields,  trampled  crops,  roads  and  water-ways  torn  up,  buildings 
demolished,  cattle  and  food  gone,  their  hopes  blighted,  and  them- 
selves plunged  in  a  single  day  from  peaceful  thrift  into  calamity: 
and  that  not  by  earthquake,  not  by  flood,  not  by  volcano,  but 
by  the  remorseless  passions  of  their  brother  men. 

st  During  the  month  of  June,  the  Milanese  hospitals  cared  for  15,908  wounded* 
French,  Piedmontese  and  Austrian,  alike:  during  July,  for  12,308;  during  August, 
for  7466;  and  during  September,  for  2108.  Mariani,  m,  064,  n.  1.  Brescia,  a 
town  of  only  40,000  inhabitants,  cared  for  19,006  sick  and  about  10,000  wounded 
between  June  15  and  Aug.  81.  Reuchlin,  pt.  m,  342.  Bovighi,  161-75,  describes 
the  medical  equipment  of  the  Piedmontese. 

The  reader  should  be  warned  that  in  this  description  of  Solferino,  and  in 
that  of  Magenta,  the  times  stated,  as  well  as  the  numbers  engaged,  are  the 
subjects  of  heated  dispute.  No  two  authorities  agree.  I  have  given  the 
figures  which  seem  to  conflict  the  least  with  probability. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  STAMPEDE  TO  UNITY,  APRIL-JULY,  1850 

WHILST  these  military  affairs  were  absorbing  the  atten* 
tion  of  Europe  during  May  and  June,  a  campaign 
equally  important  and  exciting,  but  less  spectacular,  was  going 
forward  in  the  fields  of  politics  and  of  diplomacy.  Lacking  im- 
agination, mankind  in  the  mass  can  be  roused  only  by  the  crude 
heroism  and  horrors  of  war,  or  by  the  devastation  of  nature  and 
disease.  But  as  civilization  advances,  men  become  aware  of  the 
significance  of  the  cosmic  drama  in  which  every  human  being 
has  a  part,  and  they  perceive  that  the  battles  fought  out  in  the 
conscience  and  the  will  often  transcend  the  physical  shock  of 
armies  and  of  fleets.  Thought  antecedes  action.  The  explosion 
of  brute  force  at  Gettysburg  or  Solferino  would  be  as  vain  as  the 
churning  of  a  storm-swept  sea,  unless  a  Thinker  were  at  hand  to 
lead  on  to  new  issues,  to  the  attainment  of  new  ideals.  The 
Brute  in  Man  is  constantly  dragging  him  down  to  settle  his 
quarrels  with  life  after  the  common  brute  fashion :  the  Spirit  in 
Man  struggles  with  unwearied  devotion  to  lift  his  activities  to 
the  plane  of  Reason  and  of  Conscience.  The  five  thousand 
corpses  hurriedly  shoveled  into  their  shallow  graves  on  the  day 
after  Solferino  were  indeed  mere  clay;  but  an  Idea  survived 
them,  and  it  was  for  the  Statesmen  and  not  for  the  Soldiers  to 
profit  by  it. 

On  April  26,  when  Cavour  handed  his  ultimatum  to  Baron 
Kellersperg,  he  knew  that  the  coming  war,  though  indispensa- 
ble to  national  liberation,  would  not  of  itself  suffice.  It  might 
require  only  a  short  time  to  strike  off  Italy's  shackles:  but  what 
would  she  be  when  free?  To  prepare  for  freedom  was  Cavour's 
incessant  care:  to  prevent  European  diplomacy  from  interfering 
with  the  war  before  the  task  of  liberation  was  completed,  his 
immediate  concern.  The  twofold  task  gave  him  no  repose.  At 
Plombi&res  he  promised  Napoleon  that  he  would  force  Austria 
to  declare  war,  that  Austria  should  be  isolated,  and  that  the  war 
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should  have  no  revolutionary  taint  to  alarm  the  reactionary  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  These  three  things  he  had  brought  to 
pass,  with  such  adroitness  that  although  Europe  hated  the  very 
thought  of  war,  yet  on  April  26  she  withheld  her  sympathy  from 
Austria.  Nevertheless,  the  Western  Powers  refrained  from  en- 
couraging Piedmont,  because  they  regarded  the  enterprise  as 
Napoleonist  rather  than  Italian.  With  justifiable  cynicism,  they 
scouted  the  pretense  that  the  French  Emperor  had  embarked  on 
an  unselfish  mission:  they  could  not  picture  to  themselves  Louis 
Napoleon  as  a  knight-ecrant  protecting  beautiful  damsels  in  dis- 
tress. The  French  reputation  for  conquest  rose  up  to  shake  their 
confidence. 

At  the  moment  of  rupture  the  English  Ministers  were  agitated 
by  the  rumor  that  Napoleon  had  concluded  a  secret  alliance 
with  Russia;  but  when  the  Emperor  and  Walewski  formally  de- 
nied this,  they  had  to  appear  satisfied.1  The  further  gossip  that 
Piedmont  would  cede  Savoy  to  France  as  soon  as  Lombardy 
should'  be  won,  was  also  contradicted.  Austria's  ultimatum 
deeply  chagrined  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  because  as 
she  wrote,  it  "entirely  changed  the  feeling  here,  which  was  all 
that  we  could  desire,  into  the  most  vehement  sympathy  for  Sar* 
dinia,  though  we  hope  now  again  to  be  able  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  war  on  France." s  A  fortnight  later  she  laments  that  the 
Austrians  did  not  destroy  the  Piedmontese  before  the  French 
came  up  in  force.  "It  is  indeed  distracting,  and  most  difficult 
to  understand  them  or  do  anything  for  them."  s  In  spite  of  the 
Queen's  distraction  and  of  Albert's  vexation,  however,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  adopted  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  and  exerted 
itself  to  localize  the  war.4 

In  this,  it  was  ably  seconded  by  Russia.  The  Czar  hated  Aus- 
tria, and  although  he  was  supposed  to  have  hinted  that  he  would 
forcibly  prevent  the  Germanic  Confederation  from  giving  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Austrians,  he  contented  himself  during  the  month 

1  Letters  m,  clviii. 

'  Q.  V.  L.,  in,  328;  Victoria  to  Leopold.  April  26,  1859.  On  May  3  she  writ'* 
her  uncle:  "God  knows  we  are  in  a  sad  mess.  The  rashness  of  the  Austrians  is 
indeed  a  great  misfortune,  for  it  has  placed  them  in  the  wrong.  Still  there  is  one 
universal  feeling  of  anger  at  the  conduct  of  France,  and  of  great  suspicion.  The 
Treaty  with  Russia  is  denied  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  there  are  engagements." 
Ibid,  SSI.  *  Ibid,  332;  Victoria  to  Leopold,  May  9.  I860.,' 

4  Correspondence;  Malmesbury's  Circular  of  May  2,  I860. 
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of  May  with  warning  the  German  States  that  their  Confedera- 
tion existed  for  mutual  defense  alone,  and  that  any  offensive  act 
on  their  part  might  precipitate  a  general  war.'  The  smaller 
States,  however,  had  already  pledged  themselves  to  Austria,  so 
that  neither  Malmesbury's  circular  nor  GortchakofTs  moved 
them.  Too  many  Germans  were  still  alive  who  had  known  in 
youth  the  horrors  of  a  French  invasion  not  to  make  it  easy  to 
rally  the  Germanic  Confederation  to  the  standard  of  the  mon- 
arch who  was  now  at  war  with  the  French.  Still,  Prussia,  next 
to  Austria  the  most  powerful  of  the  confederates,  hesitated,  not 
because  she  cared  for  France  but  because  she  did  not  wish  to 
contribute  to  Austria's  aggrandizement.  When  Archduke  Albert 
went  on  a  special  mission  to  Berlin  to  secure  a  promise  of  support, 
the  Prince  Regent  replied  that  Prussia  would  remain  neutral  un- 
less German  interests  should  be  menaced.9  Ten  days  later,  the 
Prussian  Premier,  Schleinitz,  sent  a  sedative  message  to  the 
smaller  German  States,  to  remind  them  that,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  Austria  herself7  had  no  right  to  call  for  the  support  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation  in  a  war  over  her  Italian  provinces.9 

While  the  contest  went  on  because  the  Great  Powers,  for  fear 
of  starting  a  continental  struggle,  did  not  dare  to  interfere, 
Cavour  labored  with  might  and  main  to  extend  its  scope  in  Italy. 
Austria  must  not  only  be  driven  out  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
by  the  Allied  Armies,  but  her  influence  must  be  uprooted  in  every 
capital  South  of  the  Po.  Let  Italy  once  be  independent,  and  the 
political  questions  —  unity  and  constitutionalism  —  would  be 
quickly  solved.  Independence  was  the  one  object  to  which  Ital- 
ians of  all  political  principles  should  rally:  but  Cavour,  who 
planned  far  beyond  the  day's  march,  had  no  intention  that,  as 
the  National  movement  broadened,  it  should  slip  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  leader  who  had  for  ten  years  been  preparing  it.  The 
first  proof  of  his  forethought  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter — 
Florence. 

Although  Tuscany  had  been  leading  the  most  inglorious  exist- 
ence of  any  of  the  Italian  States  since  the  restoration,  she  could 
not  escape  from  the  prestige  of  her  patriotic  past.  The  very  city 

•  Correspondence:  Gortchakoff*s  Circular  of  May  15/27,  1850. 
9  Star.  Doe.,  vin,  64-05.  See  alao  Sybcl  u,  365-07. 

T  Treaty  of  Vienna,  f  46. 

•  Latere,  w.  clvi-dvii;  SchleiiiiU's  Circular  of  April «,  1800. 
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of  Florence  was  a  temple  to  liberty  and  independence.  Who- 
ever walked  her  streets  met  Dante  and  Savonarola  and  Machia- 
velli,  Buonarotti  and  Galileo;  men  still  alive  had  seen  Alfieri, 
the  haughtiest  of  Democrats,  hastening  along  the  Lungarno: 
Giusti,  whose  satire  pierced  every  despot's  steel  shirt,  was  but 
lately  dead:  Niccolini,  venerable  and  leonine,  lived  on.  It  was 
no  secret  that  the  best  Tuscans  sympathized  with  Piedmont:  but 
they  were  men  unfitted  for  conspiracy  or  violent  revolution,  men 
whom  the  failure  of  1849  had  caused  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
wait  for  some  outside  power  to  assist  them.  They  had  to  tolerate 
their  Grand  Duke,  but  they  loathed  him,  as  members  of  a  club 
would  loathe  one  of  their  number  whom  they  caught  cheating 
at  cards,  but  could  not  expel.  Their  enforced  toleration  was  not 
wholesome  for  the  patricians  and  professional  men  whom  the 
patriotic  Tuscans  looked  up  to  as  their  natural  chiefs. 

After  the  Austrian  garrisons  left,  Cavour  took  more  direct 
means  for  infusing  national,  or  at  least  anti-Austrian  ideas 
through  the  Grand  Duchy.  Early  in  1857  he  sent  Carlo  Boncom- 
pagni  as  minister  to  Florence,  instructing  him  to  allay  the  sus- 
picion that  Piedmont  was  selfishly  ambitious,  and  to  persuade 
the  Grand  Duke's  advisers  that  a  frankly  national  policy  such  as 
Victor  Emanuel  had  adopted  was  the  only  safe  one.9  With  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  Boncompagni  was  neither  aggress- 
ive nor  insinuating  enough  for  this  special  task.  Nature 
moulded  him  for  the  bench  and  not  for  diplomacy.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1859,  when  the  great  crisis  drew  near,  Boncompagni  had 
qualms:  though  he  desired  the  end  his  government  had  in  view, 
he  hesitated  before  the  means.  Cavour  saw  the  danger  of  drift- 
ing, and  summoned  him  to  Turin.  "I  confess  to  you  candidly," 
he  wrote,  "that  I  am  a  little  less  scrupulous  than  you,  and  that  I 
have  a  conscience  (in  political  matters)  a  little  more  elastic  than 
yours.  Still,  I  recognize  that  while  I  am  free  to  put  my  soul  in 
jeopardy  to  serve  the  country,  I  ought  not  likewise  to  drag  with 
me  on  the  road  to  perdition  the  souls  of  my  friends."  10  A  short 
sojourn  in  Turin  so  strengthened  Boncompagni's  nerve  that  he 
returned  to  his  post  willing,  if  not  eager,  to  keep  pace  with 
Cavour's  audacity.  Happily,  the  Tuscans  themselves  forced  the 

9  For  Boncompagni's  instructions,  dated  Jan.  13, 1857,  see  Stor.  floe,  vm, 
77-80.  "  Ldtere,  in,  23;  C.  to  Boncompagni,  Feb.  8, 1850. 
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issue,  earning  by  their  own  right,  and  not  by  Piedmontese  in* 
stigation,  their  participation  in  Italy's  redemption. 

The  National  Party  in  Tuscany  was  composed  of  Radicals  or 
Democrats,  mostly  artisans  and  tradesmen,  who  had  been  Maz- 
zinians  until  La  Farina  drew  them  into  the  National  Society. 
Giuseppe  Dolfi,  their  most  popular  leader  in  Florence,  was  a 
baker:  a  man  of  colossal  frame,  handsome  features,  sterling 
character  and  level  head,  —  the  incarnation  of  the  legendary 
Rienzi.  Pietro  Cironi,  who  had  a  better  education  and  equal 
tact,  ably  seconded  him.  The  indispensable  link  between  the 
populace  and  the  dominant  classes  was  Marquis  Ferdinando 
Bartolommei,  a  noble  who  possessed  the  art  of  fraternizing  with 
plebeians  without  turning  demagogue.  He  joined  them,  because 
he  believed  that  through  them  alone  the  National  ideal  could  be 
attained.  His  palace  in  Via  Lambertesca  became  the  centre  of 
preparations  which,  though  they  aimed  at  revolution,  wore  a 
cloak  of  legality.  He  carried  out  to  the  letter  Cavour's  instruc- 
tions: 'Agitate,  but  so  as  to  leave  the  future  unpledged.  Do  not 
talk  of  a  constitution,  but  of  independence,  of  nationality.  We 
wish  the  Tuscan  troops  to  unite  with  the  Piedmontese  to  fight 
for  the  common  cause;  therefore,  avoid  friction  with  your  sol- 
diers/ ll  Cavour  advised  that  they  should  prod  the  Govern- 
ment with  petitions,  and  even  try  a  public  demonstration,  if  this 
were  likely  to  succeed.12  Bartolommei  and  Dolfi  and  Cironi  and 
their  colleagues  did  their  work  well.  They  won  over  the  troops. 
They  promoted  the  exodus  of  Tuscan  volunteers  to  Piedmont. 
The  marquis  himself  furnished  fifty  cavalry  horses  and  contrib- 
uted generously  to  the  fund  for  the  patriotic  enterprise.  So  many 
volunteers  set  out,  that  it  was  thought  wise  to  check  the  move- 
ment in  order  to  keep  energetic  men  for  use  at  home  in  case  of 
need.  By  April,  the  National  Party  was  ready  for  action. 

The  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  shrank  from  any  step 
which  might  lead  to  violence.  They  dreaded  anarchy  much  more 
than  Leopold's  despotism.  They  organized  a  society,  which  put 
forth  mildly  Liberal  publications.  They  hoped,  at  the  most,  to 
persuade  the  Grand  Duke  not  to  ally  himself  with  Austria  in  the 
coming  struggle.  They  were  all  men  of  unimpeachable  character 

"  Gioli,  238;  La  Farina,  n,  137.  Gioli  gives  Feb.  2,  1859  as  the  date  of  the 
letter;  La  Farina,  Feb.  12.        ll  Gioli,  230;  C.  to  Bartolommei,  Feb.  10, 1850. 
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whose  devotion  to  Tuscany  could  not  be  questioned.  Don  Neri 
Corsini,  a  three-ply  patrician,  Marquis  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  Baron 
Bettino  Ricasoli,  Count  Cambray  Digny,  and  venerated  Gino 
Capponi  formed  the  aristocratic  core  of  this  group,  and  with 
them  worked  lawyers,  like  Corsi,  Cempini  and  Galeotti,  and 
several  professors,  among  whom  Giorgini  .enjoyed  the  highest 
esteem.  Boncorapagni,  the  Piedmontese  Minister,  had  stronger 
social  and  personal  ties  with  them  than  with  the  National  Party, 
but  he  made  it  his  duty  to  propitiate  everybody. 

The  Grand  Duke,  meanwhile,  surrounded  by  the  antiquated 
Baldasseroni,  the  detested  Landucci  and  a  crowd  of  sycophant 
courtiers,  saw  the  storm  gathering,  but  would  not  heed  it.  There 
would  be  something  sublime  in  the  stubbornness  with  which  the 
obsolescent  princelings  of  the  Old  Regime  clung  to  their  ruinous 
ways,  were  it  not  evident  that  this  stubbornness  proceeded  from 
moral  and  intellectual  decadence,  which  produced  incapacity  to 
make  new  adjustments  with  life.  Their  tenacity  was  not  forti- 
tude, but  merely  the  quality  of  the  leech  and  the  barnacle.  On 
March  14,  Boncompagni  proposed  to  Leopold's  ministers  an 
alliance  with  Piedmont.  War  he  assured  them  was  inevitable. 
If  Tuscany  joined  the  National  movement,  the  Grand  Duke  would 
so  secure  his  popularity,  that  he  need  fear  no  attack  on  his  throne. 
Baldasseroni  replied  that  the  Grand  Duke  would  remain  neutral.19 
This  was  equivalent  to  siding  with  Austria;  for  it  deprived  the 
National  Cause  of  the  co5peration  of  an  important  Italian  State. 
But  the  barnacle  Leopold,  who  could  conceive  of  no  existence  de- 
tached from  Austria,  had  a  blind  faith  that  Austria  must,  in  any 
event,  win,  and  he  suspected  that  patriotism  was  another  name 
for  perdition.  He  attached  no  weight  to  the  alternative  possi- 
bilities that  if  the  National  Cause  should  triumph  without  him 
he  could  hope  for  no  favors  from  it,  and  that  the  thousands  of 
patriotic  Tuscan  enthusiasts,  forbidden  to  spend  their  zeal  in 
the  war,  would  seek  an  outlet  for  it  at  home.  Still,  neutrality  was 
Leopold's  last  word. 

In  April,  however,  his  ministers  began  to  feel  a  little  anxious. 
Leopold  consulted  Don  Neri  Corsini,  the  patrician  figurehead,  as 
to  the  desirability  of  restoring  the  constitution.  Corsini,  after 
conferring  with  Boncompagni,  replied  that  it  would  do  no  harm, 

«  fifer.  Doe.,  viii.  82-83. 
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but  that  the  real  safeguard  was  an  alliance  with  Piedmont.14  Wa- 
lewski  was  urging  the  same  action  on  Nerii,  the  Tuscan  minister 
at  Paris.  But  Leopold  and  Baldasseroni  dozed.  Recognizing  the 
importance  of  forcing  the  Grand  Duke's  Government  to  give  an 
official  answer,  and  so  to  range  itself  either  with  or  against  the 
National  Cause,  Cavour  bade  Boncompagni,  as  soon  as  war  was 
certain,  to  make  a  formal  offer  of  alliance.  This  he  did  on  April 
24,  Easter  Day.  Lenzoni,  the  Tuscan  Foreign  Minister,  thought 
it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  matter  would  be  examined,  but  that 
his  Government  had  already  decided  on  its  course.1'  He  too  was 
incredulous  at  the  suggestion  of  an  internal  revolution.  When 
Austria  sent  secretly  to  ask  whether  the  Grand  Duke  would  like 
to  have  some  Austrian  regiments  despatched  to  keep  order, 
Leopold  felt  so  sure  of  his  position  that  he  replied  no.16  Little 
did  he  understand  the  temper  of  his  people.  On  that  Easter  fore- 
noon the  crowds  which  he  saw  thronging  Via  de'  Calzaioli  and 
Piazza  della  Signoria,  as  he  returned  from  hearing  mass  in  the 
Cathedral,  were  primed  for  revolt,  and  were  restrained  only  by 
the  wise  leaders  of  the  Democrats. 

As  the  crisis  approached,  the  divergence  between  the  De- 
mocrats and  Conservatives  grew  more  evident.  Both  parties 
desired  concord,  but  neither  would  give  way.  The  Conservatives 
were  plagued  by  the  spectre  of  anarchy;  the  Democrats  by  the 
dread  of  letting  slip  the  propitious  moment  for  making  Tuscany 
Italian.  At  length,  on  Easter  night  the  two  parties  had  a  lively 
meeting  at  Ricasoli's  palace.  When  Professor  Giorgini,  for  the 
Conservatives,  proposed  to  recommend  to  the  Grand  Duke  to  join 
the  National  movement,  and  to  send  his  son  with  the  Tuscan 
contingent  to  Piedmont,  the  Democrats  jumped  up,  said  that 
they  had  misjudged  the  purpose  of  the  conference,  begged  to  be 
excused,  and  turned  to  go  out.  The  astonished  Conservatives* 
asked  for  an  explanation.  Marquis  Bartolommei  replied  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  merely  pushing  the  Government  in  one 
direction  rather  than  in  another,  but  of  overthrowing  the  dynasty 
and  making  a  clean  slate  of  all  the  States  of  Italy.  The  Conserv- 
atives protested  that  this  was  "crazy,"  "impossible."  Barto- 
lommei replied  that  it  was  not  only  easy,  but  almost  already 

14  Stor.  Doe.,  vm,  82-83.  Boncompagni's  letter  is  dated,  April  17,  1859. 
11  Ibid,  87-88.  "  Baldaueroni,  530. 
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accomplished  —  for  at  a  signal  the  city  and  province  would  hoist 
the  tricolor  banner  and  expel  the  Grand  Duke.  "Ricasoli," 
Giorgini  adds,  "fell  from  the  clouds."  So  did  his  friends.17 

During  the  next  two  days  the  Conservatives  strove  to  persuade 
the  Grand  Duke,  by  showing  him  the  danger  of  the  situation,  to 
make  concessions.  But  Leopold  stolidly  clung  to  neutrality  and 
Baldasseroni  accused  the  Conservatives  of  having  caused  the 
trouble.  On  April  26  an  abnormal  calm  brooded  over  Florence. 
All  day  long  Marchioness  Bartolommei,  with  her  little  daughters 
and  servants,  worked  in  the  tower  of  her  palace  on  two  large 
red-white-and-green  banners  and  several  basketfuls  of  tricolor 
cockades.18  The  Democratic  leaders  met  at  Dolfi's  house.19  Bar- 
tolommei himself  staid  at  home,  arranging  the  last  details.  The 
Conservatives  took  counsel  with  each  other  at  Ricasoli's  and 
tried  vainly  to  impart  it  at  the  Pitti  Palace.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon Ricasoli,  despairing  of  influencing  the  Government,  started 
for  Turin.  About  sunset,  when  Ferrari  da  Grado,  the  unpopular 
Austrian  commander  of  the  Tuscan  army,  was  returning  to  his 
quarters,  a  mocking  crowd  accompanied  him.  That  was  the  first 
warning  of  the  storm.  At  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  the  Demo- 
crats, meeting  at  Dolfi's,  with  Celestino  Bianchi  there  to  repre- 
sent the  Conservatives,  voted  to  make  a  pacific  demonstration 
on  the  following  morning  and  to  set  up  a  People's  Junta.  News 
had  come  from  Turin  that  war  had  been  declared,  and  that  the 
first  French  contingents  were  landing  at  Genoa. 

Grand  Duke  Leopold  did  not  sleep  late  on  April  27, 1859.  Very 
early  a  lackey  brought  him  a  letter  from  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  who 
urged  him,  in  most  respectful  language,  and  by  a  circumlocution 
worthy  of  a  Persian  court  poet,  to  abdicate  in  order  to  save  the 
dynasty.  Leopold  waited.  Then  Baldasseroni  arrived,  with  an 
alarming  note  from  Galeotti.  Next  entered  two  officers,  Danzini 
and  Cappellini,  to  report  that  the  troops  of  the  garrison  could  not 
be  counted  upon.  Leopold  sent  in  haste  for  Don  Neri  Corsini, 
who  reached  the  Palace  at  nine  o'clock  and  was  told  by  Baldas- 
seroni that  he  was  to  form  a  ministry:  for  the  Grand  Duke  had 
decided  to  join  the  Franco-Piedmontese  alliance,  and,  after  the 
war  was  over,  to  grant  a  constitution.    The  Grand  Duchess  and 

17  Gioli,  247-01,  from  Giorgini*s  own  account.  Rubieri,  57-00. 

11  Torre  dei  Lamberti  in  Via  Lambertetca.  19  In  Borgo  San  Lorenzo. 
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her  second  son,  Carlo,  had  taken  refuge  betimes  in  the  Belve- 
dere Fortress,  which  connected  with  the  Pitti  Palace.  There  they 
had  ample  evidence  that  the  troops  were  disaffected.  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  Antoinette,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Naples,  was 
the  most  imperious  of  women:  but,  though  the  officers  at  the 
fortress  treated  her  respectfully,  her  flashing  eyes  and  scornful 
commands  did  not  move  them.  They  broke  the  seals  of  secret  in- 
structions, which  hinted  that  even  the  bombardment  of  Florence 
was  to  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  rebellion,  but,  beyond  informing 
the  Grand  Duchess  and  her  son  how  much  ammunition  and  what 
guns  were  ready,  the  officers  did  nothing.  Every  messenger  who 
came,  whether  to  the  Belvedere  or  to  the  Pitti  Palace,  brought 
tidings  that  the  town  was  up.  The  great  tricolor  banner  had  been 
raised  on  the  tower  of  Bartolommei's  palace,  and  at  that  signal, 
tricolor  cockades  and  flags  blossomed  in  all  parts  of  Florence.  A 
great  multitude,  gathered  in  Piazza  Barbano,  was  shouting 
"  War !  Independence !  Victor  Emanuel ! "  And  now,  throngs  were 
converging  on  the  fortress. 

While  Leopold  summoned  the  Diplomatic  Corps* to  an  au- 
dience, the  self-sacrificing  Corsini  hastened  to  Boncompagni's, 
where  he  found  several  of  the  Conservatives,  and  Rubieri  and 
Malenchini,  the  only  members  of  the  People's  Junta  who  had 
consented  to  serve.  Corsini  probably  expected  that  his  announce- 
ment of  Leopold's  yielding  would  delight  everybody  and  put  an 
end  to  the  danger.  But  the  company  at  Boncompagni's  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  Leopold's  abdication,  which, 
the  mild  Corsini  believed,  Boncompagni  could  effect  with  little 
trouble.20  When  some  one  suggested  to  Bartolommei  that  the 
crowd  should  shout,  "Long  live  Ferdinand  IV,"  in  front  of  the 
Pitti  Palace,  as  a  hint  which  would  surely  be  followed,  that  aris- 
tocratic Democrat,  whose  motto  was  "Thorough,"  laughed  in  the 
face  of  his  noble  friend.  Corsini  returned  to  the  Grand  Duke  with 
this  ultimatum :  Leopold  must  abdicate;  his  ministers  and  officers 
must  resign;  Tuscany  must  ally  herself  with  Piedmont  and  send 
as  many  troops  as  possible  under  General  Ulloa  to  the  front;  her 
political  reorganization  would  be  determined  at  the  general  re- 
organization of  Italy. 

"With  death  in  his  heart"11  Corsini  reported  the  terms  to 
M  Galeotti:  Storia  di  Quattr  On.  *  Tiwoni,  n,  01. 
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Baldasseroni  and  then  to  Leopold.  At  last  the  Grand  Duke  real- 
iced  that  his  hour  had  struck.  If  he  had  hoped  to  gain  time,  or 
to  repeat  the  duplicities  of  1848-49,  he  now  saw  his  mistake.  He 
conferred  with  his  cabinet,  with  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  with 
the  Austrian  Minister.  He  protested  that,  although  his  treaties 
bound  him  to  an  alliance  with  Austria,  he  had  consented  to  re- 
main neutral.  But  this  did  not  appease  his  subjects,  who  insisted 
on  his  joining  Piedmont  in  the  war:  this  too  he  had  agreed  to, 
since  his  troops  had  been  corrupted;  still  unsatisfied,  the  enemies 
of  order  demanded  his  abdication.  But  rather  than  abdicate  — 
which  would  be  an  offense  against  his  personal  dignity  and  an 
injury  to  the  monarchical  principle  —  he  would  retire  to  Austria 
and  await  the  triumph  of  justice.22  Leopold's  sudden  fit  of  dig- 
nity, in  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  saved  Tuscany  from  an  angry 
revolution  and  simplified  the  way  to  Italian  unity.23 

Having  announced  his  refusal  and  besought  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  to  protect  him  from  personal  danger,  Leopold  quitted  the 
Pitti  Palace  for  the  Belvedere,  where  a  tricolor  flag24  was  flying 
in  spite  of  the  fury  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  who  declared  that '  she 
would  not  have  it,9  and  of  Prince  Carlo's  protest  that  it  was 
'indecent.'  At  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  grand-ducal 
family,  their  loyal  courtiers  and  some  of  the  foreign  diplomats, 
drove  in  their  traveling  carriages  out  of  the  side  portal  of  the 
Pitti,  through  Porta  Romana,  and  skirted  the  city  walls  to  Porta 
San  Gallo,  and  so  onward  into  the  country,  till  they  disappeared 
from  sight  on  the  Pellegrino  Hill.25  The  crowds,  which  had  re- 
frained all  day  from  approaching  the  Pitti  Palace,  saw  them  de- 
part without  hiss  or  jeer,  or  even  talk.  Sittoli,  a  popular  patriot, 
sat  on  the  box  beside  Leopold's  coachman,  to  serve  as  protector: 
but  he  was  not  needed,  for  nobody  showed  any  desire  to  molest 
the  fugitives;  rather,  by  a  remarkable  silence,  did  the  voluble 
people  of  Florence  express  their  utter  contempt.  As  his  berline 
rumbled  away,  the  Grand  Duke  gave  sarcastically  the  familiar 

**  As  man,  fays  Baldasseroni,  541,  he  felt  the  wrong  done  him  by  demanding 
that  he  should  resign  a  crown  which  his  conscience  told  him  he  had  always  worn 
honorably;  as  sovereign,  he  regarded  the  revolt  as  consummated;  as  father,  he 
oould  not  sacrifice  his  young  son  to  an  unscrupulous  faction. 

tt  See,  for  instance,  Tivaroni's  comments,  u,  01-92. 

u  To  make  the  flag,  a  green  curtain  from  the  soldiers'  infirmary  was  aewed  to 
the  red  and  white  Tuscan  banner.  Gioli,  359. 
'  »  Monitor*  Toseano,  April  28. 1809. 
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farewell  greeting  —  "Till  we  meet  again!"  at  which  one  of  the 
crowd,  with  characteristic  Florentine  irony,  replied,  "In  Para- 
dise!" Thus  ingloriously,  despised,  undefended  even  by  those 
who  had  enjoyed  its  favors,  the  House  of  Lorraine  slunk  like  a 
dismissed  lackey  out  of  Florence  into  the  night  and  into  Oblivion. 
It  was  122  years  since  Grand  Duke  Francis,  the  first  of  the  line, 
had  succeeded  to  Gaston,  the  last  of  the  bastard  Medici.  Leo* 
pold's  apologists  insisted  that  his  mild  rule  deserved  the  grati- 
tude and  not  the  aversion  of  his  people.  They  pointed  out  that 
under  him  there  had  been  no  terrible  persecutions,  no  floggings, 
no  bestial  imprisonments.  But  the  Tuscans  knew  that  beneath 
the  cloak  of  mildness,  Leopold  was  bent  on  slaying  their  souls: 
and  they  preferred  to  be  more  than  mere  bodies,  however  well- 
fed  and  comfortably  housed. 

Since  Florence  was  left  without  a  government,  Boncompagni 
suggested  to  the  Municipality  that  they  should  nominate  a  pro- 
visional triumvirate.  As  soon  as  they  could  be  convened  —  the 
timid,  or  discreet  among  them  were  'prevented*  from  attending 
the  meeting  —  they  chose  Ubaldino  Perruzzi,  Vincenzo  Malen- 
chini  and  Major  Alessandro  Danzini.  At  six  o'clock,  said  Salvag- 
noli,  the  revolution  had  done  its  work,  and  went  to  dinner.  "  We 
have  made  at  Florence  a  revolution  of  rose  water,"  wrote  a  sym- 
pathizing Englishwoman.16  "A  revolution  in  which  not  a  drop 
of  blood  was  spilt,  or,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  French  minis- 
ter, a  pane  of  glass  broken." 

The  Grand  Duke  had  been  got  rid  of  with  unexpected  ease :  now 
came  the  ticklish  work  of  reorganization.  Turning  at  once  to 
Victor  Emanuel,  the  Provisional  Government  offered  him  the 
dictatorship  of  Tuscany.  The  King,  Cavour  and  Napoleon  III 
thought  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  accept  this,  but  they  agreed 
that  Victor  Emanuel  ought  to  assume  the  military  command  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  in  order  to  secure  unity  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign.  The  King  accordingly  appointed  Boncompagni  his 
commissioner  extraordinary  for  the  war  of  independence;17  the 

••  TheodosiaTrollope:  Social  Aspects  of  the  Italian  Revolution  (London.  1861), 
p.  1.  For  the  Tuscan  Revolution  see  also  Jarro:  Vila  di  V,  Peruvei  (Florence, 
1897).  Gotti:  Ricordi.  The  anniversary  pamphlet,  XXVII  Aprile  MDCCCLIX 
(Florence,  1900),  contains  a  large  number  of  interesting  documents,  portraits, 
etc.  Also,  V.  Soldani:  La  Pasqua  di  Liberasione  (Florence,  Soc.  Edit. 
L'Etruria,  1909.)  "  Lettere,  in,  64-63 ;  C.  to  Provisional  Government, 

April  SO,  1859.  Star.  Doc.,  Yin,  92. 
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Tuscan  troops  swore  allegiance;  a  step  seemed  to  be  taken 
towards  annexation  to  Piedmont. 

Every  day  the  pivotal  importance  of  Tuscany  increased.  The 
provinces  north  of  the  Po  would  presumably  soon  be  able  to  join 
Piedmont;  the  Duchies  and  Legations  were  already  seething  with 
the  same  purpose:  but  Tuscany  lay  south  of  the  Apennines,  and 
her  decision  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  determining  influence  on 
the  fate  of  Central  Italy.  Up  to  Leopold's  flight,  Cavour  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  House  of  Lorraine  must  not  be  disturbed 
at  Florence,  at  least  until  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  came  within  reach,  and  he  therefore  studiously  avoided 
every  appearance  of  exciting  Leopold's  alarm.  But  now  by  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  Tuscany  was  free  —  a  fair  prize  for  the 
most  daring.  Recognizing  the  imprudence  of  direct  interfer- 
ence, Cavour  worked  unofficially,  through  his  acquaintance  with 
Tuscans  of  various  cliques,  to  hasten  the  union  of  Tuscany  and 
Piedmont.  He  suspected,  and  with  reason,  that  Napoleon  hoped 
to  create  a  Kingdom  of  Central  Italy,  obedient  to  French  protec- 
tion, if  not  actually  ruled  by  a  Bonaparte.  Almost  equally  to  be 
feared  was  the  Tuscan  instinct  for  autonomy.  The  people  who 
had  for  seven  centuries  been  known  as  Tuscans,  did  not  wish  to 
lose  their  identity  by  becoming  Italians :  to  their  thinking  that 
would  be  as  if  a  saucerful  of  cream  were  to  be  mixed  and  lost  in  a 
great  jar  of  milk.  While  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  upper 
classes  felt  this  reluctance,  every  class,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
some  politicians  who  might  uphold  autonomy,  because  it  gave 
them  a  better  field  for  their  selfish  ambitions  to  work  in.  But 
the  majority  of  the  Democrats  set  union  with  Piedmont  above 
either  Tuscan  independence  or  the  establishing  of  a  democratic 
government. 

Within  a  week  Boncompagni  saw  that  it  would  be  better  to 
create  a  ministry,  and  after  much  persuasion  the  following  con- 
sented to  serve:  Bettino  Ricasoli  (Interior);  Cosimo  Ridolfi  (In- 
struction and  Foreign  Affairs);  Raffaele  Busacca  (Finance); 
Enrico  Poggi  (Justice);  Vincenzo  Malenchini  (War);  and  Vin- 
cenzo  Salvagnoli  (Worship).  Bartolommei  was  gonfaloniere,  or 
mayor  of  Florence;  and  Tommaso  Corsi,  the  lawyer  who  had 
defended  Guerrazzi  in  his  trial  for  high  treason  nine  years  before, 
was  prefect.  It  soon  appeared  that  among  them  they  had  one 
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strong  man  —  Ricasoli.  As  a  patriotic  duty  he  accepted  office 
for  two  months,  but  resolved,  punctually  "on the  60th  day,"  ,§ 
to  return  to  the  Cincinnatus  life  which  he  loved.  To  make  Italy 
great  by  securing  her  independence,  and  to  unite  with  Piedmont 
were  his  aims:  but  he  would  do  nothing  precipitately.  "Order 
and  War  "  was  his  motto.  Fearful  lest  order  should  be  disturbed, 
he  urged  Cavour  to  send  a  small  Piedmontese  force  into  Tuscany; 
but  Cavour  replied  that  every  Piedmontese  soldier  was  needed  at 
the  front.  The  Tuscans  shuddered  at  the  suggestion  of  a  military 
levy.  "Three  centuries  of  corrupting  governments,"  Cavour 
wrote,  "have  not  disposed  them  to  the  sacrifices  which  war 
exacts.  They  detest  the  Austrians,  without  having  a  decided 
taste  for  employing  the  means  which  must  be  employed  in  order 
to  drive  them  out."  *•  Ricasoli,  however,  judged  that  his  people 
must  be  humored:  he,  being  on  the  spot  and  responsible,  knew 
how  many  compromises  must  be  made  with  Tuscan  temperament 
and  prejudices.  His  colleagues  held  such  divergent  views  that 
the  task  of  securing  among  them  even  a  semblance  of  unity  in 
essentials  was  not  slight.  Don  Neri  Corsini  went  to  Piedmont  to 
take  counsel  of  the  King.  Salvagnoli  hurried  to  Alessandria  as 
soon  as  the  French  Emperor  reached  there,  and  endeavored,  by 
drawing  an  alarming  picture  of  the  condition  of  Tuscany,  to 
probe  his  intentions.90  The  Emperor  received  him  cordially  and 
announced  that  the  Fifth  French  Army  Corps,  under  Prince 
Napoleon,  had  been  ordered  to  Tuscany.  At  this,  Salvagnoli 
betrayed  surprise  and  perhaps  anxiety.  The  Emperor  protested 
that  the  expedition  was  "purely  military,"  without  any  civil 
purpose,  but  must  strengthen  the  cause  of  order:  and  he  insisted 
that  the  status  of  Tuscany  should  not  be  prematurely  settled.*1 
Salvagnoli's  alarm  was  not  easily  quieted.  Prince  Corsini,  who 
also  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  surmised  that  a  French 
Kingdom  of  Central  Italy  was  projected. 

At  the  first  hint  of  this,  Cavour  took  train  for  Alessandria. 
Less  than  a  week  before,  at  Genoa,  the  Emperor  had  embraced 
him  cordially,  saying:  "You  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Your  plans 
are  being  realized."  **  Now  Napoleon  withdrew  into  his  habitual 

"  Ricasoli,  m,  16.    "  Lettere,  vi,  402;  C.  to  Prince  Napoleon,  June  8,  1850. 
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reserve.  When  he  admitted  that  he  had  authorized  the  French 
expedition  to  Tuscany,  Cavour  candidly  told  him  that  it  would 
justify  the  suspicions  of  Europe  that  the  French  were  fighting 
for  aggrandizement  and  that  it  might  easily  lead  to  a  general  war." 
Napoleon  denied  that  he  intended  to  put  any  French  prince  on 
any  throne  in  Central  Italy,  and  he  consented  that  Prince 
Napoleon  should  be  technically  under  Victor  Emanuel's  military 
orders.14  Here  began  the  little  rift  which  was  to  widen  into  a 
chasm  between  Cavour  and  Napoleon.  Until  we  shall  know  the 
Emperor's  secret  desires,  we  can  only  conjecture  whether  he  was 
sincere  or  not  in  protesting  his  disinterestedness.  Appearances 
ran  strongly  against  him.  If  his  sole  purpose  had  been  to  uphold 
the  Party  of  Order  in  Tuscany,  he  needed  only  to  despatch  two 
or  three  regiments  under  a  brigadier-general;  whereas  Prince 
Napoleon's  arrival  with  an  army  corps  could  not  fail  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  political  move.  Even  the  plea  that  the  presence  of 
the  French  right  wing  south  of  the  Apennines  would  distract 
and  divide  the  Austrians  along  the  Po,  seems  specious  when  we 
remember  that,  on  May  25  or  26,  the  Emperor  changed  his  plan 
of  campaign  and  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  without  reference 
to  Prince  Napoleon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  had  good 
reason  to  distrust  the  turn  events  had  taken  in  Italy.  Before  he 
rejoined  his  army  in  the  middle  of  May,  the  Duchies,  Legations 
and  Tuscany  were  already  so  restless,  that  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that,  left  to  themselves,  they  would  unite  with  Piedmont. 
He  had  agreed  to  free  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  and  to  set  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Upper  Italy  with  ten  million  inhabitants.  With 
these  other  provinces  added,  this  Kingdom  numbering  fifteen 
millions  would  stretch  almost  to  within  sight  of  Rome,  and 
create  a  political  situation  which  he  had  not  reckoned  on.  Hit 
jealous  neighbors  would  insist  on  being  consulted:  his  own  sub- 
jects, always  restless  and  until  recently  opposed  to  the  war,  would 
require  him  to  explain  why  he  lavished  French  blood,  treasure 
and  prestige  on  so  Quixotic  an  enterprise.  Possibly,  there  flitted 
through  his  mind  a  suspicion  that  he  was  being  duped  by  his 
Italian  accomplices;  certainly,  he  must  have  begun  to  suspect 
that  the  Italian  movement  might  get  beyond  his  control.  He  had 
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stipulated  that  he  should  not  be  involved  in  the  Revolution;  yet 
here  was  the  Revolution,  triumphant  in  Central  Italy,  threaten- 
ing to  dislocate  his  plans :  here  was  the  Revolution,  personified  by 
Garibaldi  and  the  Hunters  of  the  Alps,  actually  fighting  under 
Victor  Emanuel's  banner.  Doctrinaire  that  he  was,  Napoleon 
III  thought  that  he  could  prescribe  the  limits  within  which  war 
could  be  made  and  the  consequences  that  should  flow  from  it. 

Not  so  Cavour,  who  knew  that  war  is  the  mother  of  surprises. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  many  new  combinations,  not  provided 
for  in  the  compact  of  Plombieres,  would  spring  up,  he  watched  in 
order  to  turn  each  of  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  Italian  cause. 
The  revolt  of  the  provinces  offered  unexpectedly  a  great  oppor- 
tunity which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  grasp.  It  was  a  fair  contest 
between  him  and  Napoleon.  In  their  joint  undertaking,  the  cam- 
paign  against  Austria,  Cavour  was  faultlessly  loyal;  in  the  con- 
cerns  outside  of  their  agreement,  he  sought,  and  had  every  right 
to  seek,  the  benefit  of  Italy.  With  this  in  view,  he  opposed  Plon- 
Plon's  military  expedition.  Finding  the  Emperor  immovable, 
he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  Tuscany.  He  sent  his  nephew-in-law,  Carlo  Alfieri, 
and  his  most  trusted  secretary,  Costantino  Nigra,  to  Florence, 
to  sound  the  Tuscan  leaders;  but  their  mission  seems  to  have 
borne  no  fruit.  Prince  Napoleon,  who  reached  Leghorn  on  May 
£3,  was  cordially  received  wherever  he  went.  He  disavowed 
political  intentions,  laughed  at  the  suggested  dynastic  ambition, 
and  formed  so  poor  an  opinion  of  the  ability  of  the  Provisional 
Government  that,  in  order  to  prevent  its  collapse,  he  unofficially 
favored  immediate  fusion  with  Piedmont.  Ricasoli,  who  had 
now  a  zealous  supporter  in  Salvagnoli,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
sign  an  address  to  Victor  Emanuel  and  to  propose  to  summon 
the  Tuscan  Consulta  to  ratify  an  act  of  annexation:  but  the  op- 
position of  Ridolfi,  Poggi  and  other  Moderates  and  Autonomists 
warned  him  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  wait.  From  Turin 
Cavour  frankly  told  him  that  the  time  had  passed.  Too  tactful 
to  attempt  to  force  his  own  policy  through  after  the  Emperor  had 
said  emphatically  that  the  status  of  Tuscany  must  not  be  fixed 
until  the  war  was  over,"  Cavour  had  to  content  himself  with 
promoting  close,  but  unofficial,  relations  with  Tuscany.  He 
"  Stor.  Doc*  vm,  100;  C.  to  Boncompagni,  June  15, 1859. 
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spurred  on  Boncompagni,  whom  he  found  too  easy-going,  to  take 
the  initiative  to  which,  as  royal  commissioner,  he  had  aright.  In- 
stead of  leading,  however,  Boncompagni  seemed  often  to  Cavour 
too  willing  to  be  led;  and  indeed  he  was  no  match  for  Ricasoli, 
who  henceforth  dominated  the  counsels  of  Tuscany.  At  news 
of  the  victory  of  Magenta,  Prince  Napoleon  departed  northward 
with  his  corps,  in  the  hope  of  joining  the  Allied  Armies  in  time  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  General  Ulloa,  exile,  revolutionist,  and 
recently  commander  of  the  Hunters  of  the  Apennines,  took  charge 
of  the  Tuscan  military  preparations,  while  General  Mezzacapo 
organized  a  troop  of  volunteers  from  the  Papal  States.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  preserved  order  which,  indeed,  nobody 
threatened.  So  at  last  Tuscany  was  contributing,  after  her  fashion, 
to  the  national  uprising. 

In  the  Duchies  the  patriotic  plan  unfolded  more  swiftly, 
because  the  political  situation  was  simpler.  The  despots  there 
were  undisguisedly  Austrian,  dependent  upon  Austria  for  sup- 
port; but  as  the  populations,  unlike  the  Tuscans,  had  no  strong 
feeling  for  Autonomy  nor  fondness  for  their  ruling  houses,  they 
looked  forward  to  union  with  Piedmont  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
any  change.  The  National  Society  had  honeycombed  both  pro- 
vinces. La  Farina  sent  word  to  his  agents  that  war  was  to  be 
declared :  and  on  the  night  of  April  27-£8  Massa  and  Carrara  duly 
rose,16  drove  out  their  Modenese  garrisons  and  governors,  and 
proclaimed  themselves  subjects  of  Victor  Emanuel.  The  immedi- 
ate appearance  of  Piedmontese  carabineers  to  aid  them,  gave  the 
Duke  a  valid  reason  for  protesting:  but  protests  availed  nothing, 
and  Francis  V  busied  himself  during  the  month  of  May  in  march- 
ing his  toy  army  to  and  fro  in  the  Duchy  itself  and  in  collecting, 
by  forced  taxes,  as  large  a  sum  as  possible.  On  June  11,  when  the 
Austrians  had  retreated  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  he 
thought  it  safer  to  take  refuge  in  Mantua,  carrying  with  him 
what  treasure  and  rare  objects  he  could,  as  if  he  were  a  victorious 
enemy  laden  with  spoils.  The  Regency  which  he  left  behind  him 
succumbed  in  forty-eight  hours  to  a  bloodless  revolution,  the 
achievement  of  the  patriots,  who  voted  for  fusion  with  Pied- 
mont. On  June  19  Luigi  Carlo  Farini  was  appointed  governor  in 
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the  name  of  the  King.  His  first  acts  were  to  abolish  torture  and 
to  suppress  the  Jesuits  —  twin  accompaniments  of  despotism  — 
and  to  reorganize  the  fiscal  and  legal  departments.  Posterity  must 
ever  be  grateful  to  him  for  publishing  without  change  or  com- 
ment a  large  number  of  documents  from  the  Modenese  secret 
archives  — documents  that  reveal  with  damning  frankness  the 
practices  of  the  last  rulers  of  the  House  of  Este.  When  Francis  V 
protested  against  Piedmont's  usurpation,  Cavour  replied  by  a 
circular  note  that,  in  view  of  the  known  alliance  of  Modena  and 
Parma  with  Austria,  Victor  Emanuel  was  justified  in  putting  no 
trust  in  their  pretended  neutrality,  and  that  he  therefore  re- 
garded himself  as  at  war  with  the  Duke.  Sure  of  his  personal 
safety,  Francis  awaited  at  Mantua  the  outcome  of  the  campaign. 

Duchess  Louisa,  the  Regent  of  Parma,  took  flight  for  Mantua 
on  May  1,  when  some  of  her  officers  asked  permission  to  enlist 
with  the  Allies.  A  provisional  junta  worked  for  fusion  with  Pied- 
mont, but  the  soldiers,  with  whom  the  Duchess  was  popular,  de- 
manded her  restoration.  Back  she  came  on  May  4,  and  out  went 
the  patriots  in  hot  haste.  She  announced  that  Parma  should  re- 
main neutral.  During  the  next  month  she  lived  unmolested  in 
her  capital,  but  everyone  realized  that  her  tenure  depended  on 
the  ascendency  of  the  Austrians.  After  Magenta,  when  they 
blew  up  the  vast  fortifications  of  Piacentea  and  withdrew  their 
troops  to  the  Mincio,  Duchess  Louisa  hoped,  by  granting  a  popu-f 
lar  town  government  to  Parma,  to  save  her  throne:  on  the  next 
day  however,  she  decided  to  flee  again  (June  9).  Her  garrison 
consigned  their  banner  and  cannon  to  the  Austrians  and  dis- 
banded. The  patriotic  party  organized,  declared  Piacenza  and 
Parma  restored  to  the  dynasty  of  Savoy,  to  which  they  belonged, 
by  the  vote  of  March  17, 1848,  and  on  June  16  welcomed  Count 
Diodato  Pallieri,  whom  Victor  Emanuel  appointed  governor. 

Tuscany,  Massa,  Carrara,  Modena,  Piacenza,  Parma  —  had 
all  joined  the  National  Cause,  and  all  of  them  except  Tuscany 
had  formally  united  with  Piedmont,  before  the  battle  of  Solfer- 
ino  was  fought.  Equally  enthusiastic  were  the  subjects  of  the 
Pope,  who,  if  they  had  had  a  free  hand,  would  have  been  the  first 
to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  But  up  to 
June  11  Bologna  and  the  Romagna  were  occupied  by  Austrian 
troops.  That  night  the  Liberals,  impatient  at  the  long  wait,  or* 
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ganized  in  Bologna;  the  next  morning  they  marched  from  the 
Pepoli  Palace  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  told  Cardinal  Milesi,  the 
Papal  Legate,  that  while  the  war  lasted  the  people  demanded  a 
dictatorship  under  Victor  Emanuel.  Not  being  obtuse,  the  Car- 
dinal wasted  no  time  in  expostulation,  but  promptly  departed 
for  Rome.  A  provisional  government,  headed  by  Pepoli,  was 
acclaimed:  the  Bolognese  spent  a  day  of  exquisite  patriotic  satis- 
faction parading  up  and  down  the  streets,  proudly  displaying 
their  tricolor  cockades,  cheering  and  congratulating  each  other, 
"but  all  with  a  calm  and  grave  sobriety."  The  Junta  telegraphed 
Victor  Emanuel  to  beseech  him  to  assume  the  dictatorship,  but 
Cavour  replied  that  for  obvious  reasons  it  would  be  imprudent 
for  the  King  to  accept  their  invitation  at  present.  The  Junta 
continued  in  office,  therefore,  and  became  the  centre  of  an  upris- 
ing which  included  three  quarters  of  the  Pope's  Kingdom.  Ra- 
venna, Forll,  Ancona,  Sinigaglia,  Perugia,  Fano,  rose  simultan- 
eously. By  June  IS  the  tricolor  of  liberty  and  independence 
waved  from  every  town  hall.1'*  The  delirium  of  patriotism  caused 
Romagnoles  and  Umbrians,  Marches  men  and  Legations  men  to 
fraternize,  and  to  enjoy  for  a  day  the  dream,  which  they  knew 
was  only  a  dream,  that  they  were  their  own  masters.  Strive, 
cheer,  legislate  as  they  might,  their  fate  depended  on  other  wills 
than  theirs.  Even  while  they  battled  valiantly,  some  god  with- 
out consulting  them,  had  decided  to  give  the  battle  to  their  ad- 
versaries. 

For  the  Pope's  subjects  were  entangled  in  that  coil  of  the  Pope's 
Temporal  Power  which  had  for  centuries  strangled  Italy's  strug- 
gle for  unity  and  independence.  In  the  early  spring,  when  war 
between  Austria  and  France  seemed  imminent,  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli  tried  to  lure  native  recruits  to  the  Papal  army  by  the  pro- 
mise of  fivefold  pay:  Europe  believed  and  Pius  the  Ninth's  gov- 
ernment always  acted  on  the  assumption  that  Pius's  rule  could 
be  maintained  only  by  force  of  arms.  Since  recruits  did  not  flock 
to  the  Papal  barracks,  however,  Antonelli  besought  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  not  to  withdraw  his  Austrian  garrisons  from 
Bologna,  Ferrara  and  Ancona,  and  he  persuaded  Emperor  Na- 
poleon not  to  leave  Rome  unprotected  by  the  French  troops. 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  incongruity  of  a  Pope-King 

17  Peearo  wu  a  noticeable  exception. 
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than  that  he  had  to  rely  for  his  existence  upon  the  protection  of 
two  Powers  which  were  then  at  war  with  each  other. 

Napoleon  felt  more  grievously  than  ever  the  burden  of  his  ob- 
ligations to  the  Clericals.  During  the  winter  they  had  thwarted 
his  plans  at  every  step,  and  they  so  intimidated  him  that,  on  quit- 
ting Paris  he  publicly  proclaimed:  "We  are  not  going  to  Italy  to 
foment  disorder,  nor  to  disturb  the  power  of  the  Holy  Father, 
whom  we  restored  to  his  throne,  but  to  shield  him  from  that  for- 
eign pressure  which  weighs  on  all  the  Peninsula." ,8  The  Pope 
announced  that  he  should  remain  strictly  neutral,  as  his  unique 
office  required.  Antonelli  gave  out  that  the  French  government 
had  promised  to  observe  neutrality  and  not  to  permit  any  out- 
break in  the  Papal  States  : "  another  instance  of  the  Cardinal's 
characteristic  unconcern  for  the  truth;  for  the  French  actually 
promised  to  prevent  outbreaks  only  in  that  part  of  the  Papal 
States  which  they  themselves  were  occupying,  and  to  respect 
neutrality  only  in  case  the  Austrians  should  not  increase  their 
garrisons.  If  Antonelli  was  privately  urging  Austria  to  send  more 
troops  into  the  Legations  to  hold  down  the  "populations  seduced 
by  Piedmontese  wiles,"  his  purpose  in  garbling  the  French  pro- 
mise could  not  be  misconstrued.40  On  the  other  hand,  since 
France  was  intriguing  to  force  a  collision  between  the  Pope  and 
Austria,  Antonelli  could  plead  that  he  was  simply  holding  his 
own  in  the  game  of  diamond-cut-diamond. 

From  of  old,  Cavour  understood  that  the  Roman  Question  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Italian  Question.  The  solution  he  proposed 
for  it  was  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power:  but  many 
things  must  be  gained  before  it  would  be  politic  even  to  suggest 
a  discussion  of  this  most  delicate  matter.  He  wished  to  guard 
against  every  act  that  might  justify  the  Pope  in  charging  Pied- 
mont with  hostile  intentions;  yet  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  that 
the  Papal  States  would  rise,  as  if  spontaneously,  in  behalf  of  the 
National  War.  Antonelli  was  no  doubt  right  in  hinting  that  Pied- 
mont was  stimulating  the  spontaneity.  Cavour  pledged  his  gov- 
ernment to  respect  Papal  neutrality  until  the  campaign  advanced 
into  Venetia.41  Before  that  happened,  the  evacuation  of  the  Aus- 

■•  Napoleon's  proclamation.  Pari*,  May  3,  1859;  text  in  Zini,  n,  ii,  143-44. 
,f  Zini,  n,  ii,  182-83,  for  Antonelli's  despatch  of  May  8  (or  May  7,  according 
to  Star.  Doe.9  vin,  103).  40  Star.  Doc.,  viu,  103. 

41  Star.  Doc.,  vin,  105;  Delia  Minerva  to  Antonelli,  May  20, 1850. 
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trian  garrisons,  the  popular  revolution  and  the  request  that  Vic* 
tor  Emanuel  should  accept  a  dictatorship,  thrust  upon  Cavour 
the  very  entanglement  he  had  hoped  to  escape.  The  dictator- 
ship had  to  be  declined,  not  only  to  save  Piedmont  from  an  open 
breach  with  the  Vatican,  but  also  because  it  was  disapproved  by 
Napoleon,  who  wished  neither  to  irritate  the  Pope  nor  to  encour- 
age the  extension  of  Piedmontese  influence  south  of  the  Po. 
Events  rushed  on  so  rapidly,  however,  that  the  King  and  Cavour 
decided  that,  as  a  war  measure,  it  was  necessary  to  send  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  as  commissioner  extraordinary  to  Bologna.42  To  this 
Napoleon  consented,  to  head  off  anarchy  and  to  organize  the  vol- 
unteers of  the  Papal  provinces  for  service  in  the  Allied  Armies. 
D'Azeglio  accepted  the  work,  for  which  his  undiminished  popu- 
larity commended  him,  choosing  as  his  assistants  Marquis  Pepoli 
for  finances,  Professor  Montanari  for  internal  affairs,  and  Gen- 
eral Pinelli,  a  Piedmontese  officer,  to  direct  the  military  prepara- 
tions. 

The  Pope  and  his  advisers  watched  this  dissolution  of  the  Papal 
States  with  undisguised  alarm:  his  Papal  anathemas  had  no 
longer  any  effect  upon  the  rebellious  patriots:  for  the  avenging 
spirits  whom  Pius  frantically  called  from  the  vasty  deep  did  not 
obey  him.  Cardinal  Antonelli,  always  the  most  practical  of  the 
Romish  hierophants,  leaving  to  His  Holiness  the  employment  of 
spiritual  means,  put  his  trust  in  the  Papal  troops,  which  numbered 
more  than  ten  thousand.  The  Cardinal  ordered  a  detachment  of 
these,  some  2800  men,  that  lay  at  Spoleto,  to  march  on  Perugia, 
and  suppress  the  insurrection  there.  The  strength  of  the  troops 
was  made  up  of  a  regiment  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Anton  Schmid,  and  their  zeal  was  whetted,  according  to 
credible  report,  by  the  hint  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  plun- 
der the  town.48  To  mercenaries,  the  lure  of  plunder  is  like  raw 
beef  to  bloodhounds.  Schmid  was  exhorted  to  use  great  vigor, 
as  an  example  for  terrorizing  the  other  provinces,  and  he  was  au- 
thorized to  behead  the  rebels  whom  he  found  in  the  houses  in 
order  to  save  the  government  the  expense  of  trying  them,  and  to 
levy  food  and  money  on  the  provinces  themselves.44  At  three 

41  His  instructions  bade  him  to  rally  all  the  live  forces  of  the  Romagna,  to  give 
them  a  wise  administration,  and  to  refute  the  assertion  that  the  Italians  are 
unable  to  govern  themselves.  Star.  Doe.,  Yin,  106-07.        u  Degli  Azzi,  56  ff. 

44  Narrazione  Storica  dei  FatH  Accaduti  in  Perugia  dal  ll>  altO  Qiugno,  1869*. 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June  20,  Schmid  led  his  force  up  the 
ridge  which  slopes  from  Perugia  southward.  His  cannon  battered 
the  suburb  and  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  Perugian  insurgents,  of 
whom  not  more  than  600  seem  to  have  been  armed,  and  their 
arms  were  antiquated  muskets,  could  not  long  withstand  the  as- 
sault. They  retired  within  St.  Peter's  Gate,  only  to  be  driven 
back  into  the  town.  Then  the  Swiss  availed  themselves  royally 
of  the  Papal  license  to  sack  and  pillage.  They  broke  into  and  de- 
spoiled houses,  set  fires,  shot  down  innocent  women  and  children, 
and  but  for  being  suddenly  diverted  from  their  purpose  they 
would  have  massacred  an  American  family  which  happened  to 
be  staying  in  one  of  the  hotels.  They  robbed  even  the  churches, 
and  ravished  two  of  the  inmates  of  a  girls'  orphan  asylum.  The 
Perugians  resisted  as  long  as  they  could,  at  first  in  the  streets,  at 
last  from  windows  and  roofs.  When  they  had  to  capitulate,  their 
representative  who  went  with  a  white  flag  in  search  of  Schmid 
was  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  The  barbarous  orgy  continued 
far  into  the  night.  "The  devastation  wrought  by  the  soldiers 
has  been  great,'*  Schmid  telegraphed  with  bandit  pride  to  the 
Papal  Legate,  Giordani  —  "about  70  dead,  including  some  wo- 
men killed  in  their  homes."45 

Not  content  with  this  bloody  reprisal,  the  mercenary  chief 
levied  a  tribute  of  820,000  lire  on  the  inhabitants,  compelled  them 
to  illuminate  their  houses  as  for  a  jubilee,  and  exacted  victuals 
and  pay  for  his  troops.  He  reported  to  Rome  that  he  had  van- 
quished 5000  rebels,46  which  was  at  least  five  times  as  many  as 
took  part  against  him.  Pope,  cardinals  and  prelates,  forgetting 
for  an  instant  their  professed  vocation  of  peace,  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly.47 Antonelli  promoted  Schmid  to  a  generalship,  and  Pius 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  and  distributed,  with  his  blessing,  to 
the  devoted  soldiers  of  Mother  Church,  who  committed  these 
atrocities.  The  only  soldiers  who  failed  to  receive  their  reward 

41  Mariani,  in,  686.  4t  Between  700  and  800  seems  the  probable  number, 
although  1000  is  also  estimated.  Only  600,  however,  had  firearms. 

47  A  detailed  account  of  the  massacre  is  given  by  H.  N.  Gay  in  Uno  Seremo 
Diplomatico,  reprinted  from  Archirio  Storieo  dd  Risorgimenio  Umbro,  in,  nos.  2-4, 
iv,  no.  2.  The  vigor  with  which  the  American  Minister,  Stockton,  demanded  an 
indemnity  and  brought  Antonelli  to  terms  is  vividly  described.  Mr.  Gay's  mono- 
graph is  inserted  in  G.  Degli  AszTs  V Insurretione  e  U  Stragi  di  Perugia  dd 
Givgno,  1859  (Perugia:  Bartelli,  1909,  2d  edit).  This  work,  a  monument  of 
research,  is  likely  to  remain  the  authority  on  this  episode. 
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were  those  who,  having  plundered  churches,  made  off  to  Tus- 
cany with  their  booty.48  Cardinal  Gioacchino  Pecci,  Archbishop 
of  Perugia,  conducted  the  funeral  services  for  the  few  Papalini 
who  were  killed.  War  is  war,  a  recognized  letting  loose  of  the 
beast  in  Man:  but  Europe  was  shocked  that  the  Pope,  who  was 
forever  harping  on  his  extreme  regard  for  religion,  should  license 
his  soldiery  to  ravish,  rob,  and  slay.  It  was  bad  enough  that  he 
had  to  hold  himself  on  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops;  it 
was  worse  that  he  handed  over  one  of  his  own  towns  to  such  fer- 
ocity as  foreign  conquerors  used  to  wreak  on  enemies  of  an  alien 
race.  That  free  Switzerland  hired  out  her  young  men  to  support 
the  worst  government  in  Italy  did  not  escape  censure.49  Small 
wonder  that  the  assertion  gained  credence  that  William  Tell  was 
merely  a  myth,  when  his  degenerate  compatriots  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  took  so  willingly  to  the  vocation  of  mercenaries* 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  word  Hessian  earned  an  evil  signi- 
ficance from  which  it  could  never  be  purged:  in  the  nineteenth 
Swiss  became  its  synonym. 

The  subjugation  of  Perugia  quelled  the  insurrection  in  the 
other  Umbrian  towns  and  in  several  places  along  the  Adriatic. 
The  reoccupation  of  Ancona,  where  the  Liberals,  from  being  un- 
prepared and  unorganized,  failed  to  seize  the  fortress  when  the 
Austrians  marched  out,60  checked  for  a  moment  the  wave  of  pa- 
triotism. All  parties  awaited  anxiously  the  result  of  the  great  cam- 
paign north  of  the  Po.  The  news  of  the  "massacre  of  Perugia," 
which  the  Italians  painted  in  more  than  its  original  horror,51  was 
soon  overshadowed  by  the  reports  of  the  battle  of  Solferino. 

*•  Coppi;  quoted  by  Reuchlin,  m,  888. 

49  The  10,000  Swiss  who  worked  in  hotels  and  at  trades  in  Italy  were  in  danger 
of  being  boycotted  for  the  sins  of  their  compatriots.  Reuchlin,  in,  S88. 

M  Balan,  the  Papal  historian,  argues  from  their  inaction  that  the  Anconitan* 
heartily  endorsed  the  Pope's  government,  n,  131. 

11  The  official  Papal  historian  devotes  one  sentence  to  the  Perugian  fight,  with 
characteristic  suppression  of  facts,  as  follows:  "Perugia,  where  a  handful  of  im- 
pudent conspirators  aided  by  persons  from  outside  and  led  by  Tuscan  officials, 
had  rebelled  against  its  legitimate  sovereign,  returned  to  its  obedience,  the  felons 
having  been  subdued  by  a  band  of  Swiss,  commanded  by  Colonel  Schmid,  who  in 
four  hours  of  combat  forced  the  entrance  with  slight  loss,  although  he  had  to  fight 
in  the  streets  and  against  some  of  the  houses  where  the  rebels  had  barricaded  them- 
selves." Balan  n,  18.  Balan  hardly  deigns  to  mention  the  "very  ferocious  and 
rabid  accusations  against  the  Pontifical  troops,"  and  the  "unheard-of  calum- 
nies "  against  them  of  "  pillage,  of  frightful  slaughter,  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Papal 
taUUUei"  After  all,  he  says,  the  dead  numbered  only  «7:  then  he  adds  that  any- 
how  the  Italian  generals,  Cialdini,  Fan ti  and  others,  were  guilty  of  much  worse. 
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Napoleon  himself  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  Italian  patriots 
through  the  proclamation  he  issued  after  the  victory  of  Magenta. 
He  told  them  boldly  that  their  enemies  were  his,  that  he  knew 
his  times  so  well  that  he  aspired  for  moral  influence  and  not  for 
mere  sterile  conquests,  in  order  that  he  might  free  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Europe.  "Your  welcome,"  he  said, 
"  shows  that  you  have  understood  me.  I  do  not  come  among  you 
with  a  preconceived  system  to  dispossess  sovereigns  or  to  impose 
my  will;  my  army  will  busy  itself  with  only  two  things  —  to  fight 
your  enemies  and  to  maintain  internal  order;  it  will  oppose  no 
obstacles  to  the  free  manifestation  of  your  legitimate  desires. 
Providence  sometimes  favors  people  and  individuals,  giving 
them  occasion  to  become  great  all  at  once,  but  only  on  this  con- 
dition, that  they  know  how  to  profit  by  it.  Your  desire  for  in- 
dependence, so  vaguely  expressed,  so  often  dashed,  will  be  real- 
ized if  you  shall  show  yourselves  worthy.  Organize  yourselves 
militarily;  fly  W  the  banner  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  who  has  so 
nobly  shown  you  the  way  of  honor.  Remember  that  without  dis- 
cipline there  is  no  army;  and,  burning  with  the  holy  fire  of  pa- 
triotism, be  today  all  soldiers,  to  be  tomorrow  the  free  citizens 
of  a  great  country." M 

To  the  Italians  this  exhortation  had  no  oracular  ambiguity; 
but  it  both  urged  to  action  and  seemed  to  guarantee  protection. 
June  8,  the  day  when  it  was  published,  saw  the  entry  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  into  Milan,5*  amid  such  outbursts  of 
gratitude  as  only  the  realization  of  redemption  could  inspire. 
"We  came  back  by  way  of  the  Corso,"  writes  Fleury  to  his 
wife  that  afternoon,  "where  an  immense  crowd  awaited  us. 
(Napoleon)  had  really  the  air  of  a  prophet.  Women  waved 
their  handkerchiefs;  men  applauded,  crying,  'Long  live  the 
Liberator  of  Italy!'  Flowers  were  showered,  the  bouquets  even 
fell  upon  us;  the  people  came  to  touch  his  hands,  to  embrace 
his  knees:  it  was  a  delirium!"64  That  moment  proved  to  be  the 
crest  of  Napoleon's  career.  Had  he  died  then,  he  would  have 
been  immortalized  as  the  most  unselfish  despot  in  history.6* 

"  Lilian  text  in  Zini  n,  ii,  18-59.  u  Delia  Rocca,  I,  452. 

14  Fleury,  ii,  46.  **  P.  O.  Vigliani  was  appointed  Governor  of  Lom- 

bardy.  C.  telegraphed  him  on  June  IS:  "We  are  no  longer  in  1848;  we  admit 
no  discussion.  Pay  no  attention  to  the  sensations  of  those  around  you.  The 
least  act  of  weakness  would  wreck  the  government"  Lettere,  in,  90. 
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These  risings  during  April,  May  and  June  confirmed  Cavour's 
repeated  assertions  that  at  the  first  opportunity  the  Central  Ital- 
ians would  shake  off  their  yoke,  and  showed  also  that  the  desire 
for  unity  had  taken  hold  of  all  classes,  and  was  no  longer,  as  Maz- 
zini  claimed,  the  monopoly  of  his  disciples.  By  the  way  in  which 
each  town  turned  instinctively,  in  the  first  moment  of  liberation, 
to  Victor  Emanuel,  the  ten  years'  policy  of  Piedmont  was  crowned. 
But  while  the  Central  Italians,  by  popular  enthusiasm  and  by 
revolutions  which,  except  at  Perugia,  were  bloodless,  proved 
themselves  eager  for  independence,  they  fell  far  short  in  volun- 
teering for  the  war.  Cavour  had  hoped  that  for  every  French 
soldier  who  came  over  the  Alps  there  would  be  a  Piedmontese 
regular  or  an  Italian  volunteer.  "Woe  unto  us,"  he  said,  "if  we 
owe  our  emancipation  to  the  French."  He  welcomed  volunteers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  flocked 
to  Turin  in  great  numbers :  but  they  seemed  to  vanish  before  the 
war  began.  No  one  has  explained  what  became  of  the  40,000 
or  more  men  who  were  enrolled  up  to  the  middle  of  April.  The 
best  of  them,  according  to  Garibaldi's  complaint,  went  into  the 
Piedmontese  army;  his  Hunters  of  the  Alps  numbered  less  than 
8500,  and  Mezzacapo's  Hunters  of  the  Apennines  fewer  still.  If 
the  effective  of  the  Piedmontese  army  reached  60,000  as  was 
estimated,  that  is  only  12,000  more  than  its  peace  footing  in 
1858. 

From  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  war,  Napoleon  hinted  that 
the  cooperation  of  the  Italians  in  men  and  arms  did  not  cor- 
respond with  what  he  had  been  led  to  expect;  and  he  inclined  to 
interpret  the  smallnessof  the  contingents  in  the  Central  States  as 
an  indication  of  indifference  or  of  cowardice.  The  Bolognese, 
he  said,  waited  till  the  Austrians  had  evacuated  their  city,  be- 
fore making  a  sign.66  Plon-Plon,  with  customary  outspokenness, 
expressed  his  contempt  for  the  Tuscans,  who  after  six  weeks  of 
freedom  had  only  five  or  six  thousand  men  sufficiently  equipped 
and  drilled  to  accompany  him  northward.  A  people  that  earn- 
estly desired  independence  ought  to  muster  at  least  two  per  cent 
of  its  inhabitants  to  fight;  but  Tuscany,  according  to  him,would 
contribute  only  one  seventh  of  this  minimum.  Was  it  worth 
while,  he  asked  sarcastically,  to  shout  "Hurrah  for  war!"  and  to 

*•  Letter*,  m,  clxxxL 
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change  the  form  of  government.57  So  far  as  in  him  lay,  Cavour 
strove  to  impress  upon  the  Central  Italians  their  military  duty. 
Although  her  own  effective  troops  fell  below  two  per  cent,  Pied- 
mont was  doing  her  share,  having  expended  a  great  sum  on  forti- 
fications and  munitions,  and  on  equipping  non-Piedmontese 
volunteers;  not  to  speak  of  the  losses  she  incurred  by  voluntarily 
flooding  her  territory  and  by  Austrian  depredations.  Napoleon 
overlooked  three  facts,  or  refused  to  give  them  due  weight:  his 
prohibition  against  any  league  with  the  Revolution  diminished 
the  number  of  recruits,  and  those  who  were  accepted,  including 
Garibaldi's  Hunters,  would  never  have  been  enrolled  if  Cavour 
had  stood  strictly  by  the  letter  of  the  Emperor's  instructions; 
next,  the  people  of  the  Duchies,  Legations  and  Tuscany  had  been 
held  by  their  despots  in  so  unmartial  a  state  that  very  few  of 
them  had  ever  handled  a  gun;  thirdly,  when  suddenly  freed, 
they  lacked  arms,  uniforms,  discipline,  and  leaders — those  essen- 
tials of  war  which  can  never  be  improvised.  While,  therefore,  the 
smallness  of  the  Central  Italian  contingents  surprised  the  Em- 
peror, and  evidently  annoyed  him,  he  was  not  justified  in  infer- 
ring that  those  provinces  deliberately  planned  to  live  in  pleasant 
sloth  while  he  fought  their  battles  for  them. 

During  May  and  June,  however,  these  things  did  not  come  to 
the  surface.  What  astonished  Europe  was  the  spontaneous  rush 
for  liberty  of  the  Italians  —  that,  and  the  orderliness  with  which 
they  carried  through  their  revolutions.  Among  the  Italians  them- 
selves there  was  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  fell  little  short  of  ex- 
altation. Contrasted  with  the  delirium  of  1848,  it  seemed  almost 
sober;  certainly,  it  was  more  sophisticated,  because  men  knew 
that  a  nation  cannot  be  built  on  iridescent  dreams  alone.  They 
understood,  also,  that  even  after  the  Austrians  and  Bourbons  were 
expelled,  many  complications  must  be  cleared  up  before  Italy 
could  face  the  world  in  the  glory  of  her  freedom,  independence 
and  unity.  But  to  their  morning  hopes,  all  seemed  attainable. 

In  the  South  there  was  no  such  ferment.  To  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned, Cavour  endeavored  to  bring  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
into  the  National  cause :  for  he  did  not  yet  dream  that  Italy  could 
be  united  under  Victor  Emanuel  in  a  brief  campaign.  The  most 

*T  Lettere,  in,  arix;  Prince  Napoleon  to  Boncompagni,  June  9, 1859.  In  1858, 
Tuscany's  population  was  1,793*965;  two  per  cent  of  tklf  would  give  more  tnaa 
85,000  toldien. 
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that  he  hoped  from  the  promised  war  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians,  the  expansion  of  Piedmont,  a  union  in  Central  Italy, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  Bourbon  Kingdom  in  the  South. 
Most  politic  was  it,  therefore,  in  him  to  arrange,  if  he  could,  for 
concord  among  the  Italian  rulers  who  might  soon  be  reigning  side 
by  side  without  foreign  interference.  But  Ferdinand  II  was 
being  consumed  by  a  swift  and  loathsome  disease,  and  his  minis- 
ters dared  not  act.  When  the  war  began,  however,  Bomba, 
propped  up  in  bed,  wrote  down  instructions  that  neutrality 
should  be  strictly  preserved.58  Surrounded  by  holy  pictures, 
charms,  and  amulets,  and  attended  by  the  constant  services 
of  priests,  in  spite  of  the  administration,  more  than  once,  of  the 
viaticum,  in  spite  even  of  the  Pope's  special  benediction  sent  by 
telegraph,  Bomba  spent  his  last  weeks  miserably.  These  agents 
were  as  powerless  as  the  incantations  of  an  Indian  medicine  man 
to  exorcise  his  fears.  He  died  at  Caserta,  May  22,  1859.  There 
have  been  worse  rulers  and  many  much  wickeder  men,  but  so  long 
as  the  name  of  Bomba  is  remembered  it  will  call  up  the  most  ab- 
horred European  monarch  of  the  19th  century.  Nature  intended 
him  for  a  lazzarone;  fate  indulged  a  wild  whim  in  making  him  a 
king.  He  died  young ;  but  long  before  his  death  he  had  established 
a  record  still  unapproached  for  lying,  cruelty  and  vulgar  deceit.** 
Cavour  seized  the  occasion  to  send  Count  Gabaleone  di  Sal- 
mour  to  Naples  on  a  special  mission.  Being  no  intriguer,  Sal- 
mour  frankly  said  that  he  would  not  undertake  any  underhand 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  Piedmont:00  he  would  simply  go, deliver 
his  message,  look  over  the  field  and  report.  This  he  did.  Cavour 
instructed  him  to  persuade  the  new  King,  Francis  II,  that  his 
only  safety  lay  in  adhering  to  the  Italian  cause.61  When  the  vic- 
tory of  Magenta  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  success  of  the  Allies, 
Salmour  was  told  to  suggest  that  by  joining  them  Francis  II 
might  annex  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  The  King  rejected  this 
proposal  indignantly,  and  Salmour  returned  to  Turin.62  All  the 

••  Text,  dated  April  «8,  1859,  in  Stor.  Doe.,  vm,  16. 

"  For  Ferdinand's  last  days  see  De  Cesare;  La  Fine  di  tin  Regno  (edit.  1895), 
chap,  zv;  De*  Sivo,  i,  472-75.  N.  Bernardini:  Ferdinando  II  a  Lecce.  Lecce 
(1895)  says  three  causes  were  given  for  Ferdinand's  death  —  Milano's  poisoned 
weapon;  poison  administered  in  his  food  on  his  journey;  and  venereal  disease* 
caught  "  da  una  meretrice."  But  pyaemia,  he  declares,  was  the  real  disease, 
178-77.  M  Crispolti.  w  C.'s  instructions,  dated  at  Turin,  May  «7f 

1859,  in  Sior.  Doe.,  vm,  lSl-tt.  «  De  Cesare:  Fine,  u.  880. 
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while  Napoleon  III  was  secretly  working  to  keep  Naples  neutral, 
and  Muratist  agents,  with  or  without  his  cognizance,  were  striv- 
ing to  resuscitate  the  following  of  Lucien,  the  aspirant.63 

Prince  Metternich  died  on  May  6,  just  early  enough  to  escape 
the  disgust  of  being  ferried  across  the  Styx  in  the  same  boatload 
with  Bomba,  whom  he  abominated.  His  passing  had  no  political 
significance;  it  simply  marked  the  close  of  an  epoch.  In  his  86 
years  he  had  seen  more  than  Methuselah  in  his  ten  centuries. 
A  new  force,  Democracy,  whose  coming  had  been  prophesied  for 
ages  by  poets,  dreamers  and  lovers  of  their  fellowmen,  had  be- 
gun to  transform  society,  and  although  no  one  could  foresee 
whither  it  would  lead,  everyone  saw  that  Privilege  must  go  down 
before  it.  Metternich's  glory  was  to  gauge  more  accurately  than 
any  one  else  the  longevity  of  Privilege.  When  Napoleon  the 
First's  ambition  drove  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  into  coalition 
against  him,  Metternich  made  them  understand  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  order  in  which  their  general  interests  flourished 
must  take  precedence  over  their  mutual  jealousies.  The  Trea- 
ties of  1815  registered  the  solidarity  of  the  Privileged  Classes. 
Metternich  believed  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  safe  to  count  on 
selfishness.  He  knew  not  only  that  the  semi-feudal  conditions, 
through  which  fifteen  generations  had  expressed  themselves, 
would,  though  decayed,  outlast  his  time,  but  that  the  fact  of  Privi- 
lege would  survive,  by  whatever  name  it  might  be  called,  and 
that  Privilege  would  appropriate  as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  could  the 
tools  of  Democracy.  His  policy  of  make-shift  he  maintained, 
with  a  spurious  Jovian  poise,  from  1815  to  1848. 

The  best  thing  he  owed  to  fortune  was  that  his  lot  was  cast  in 
Austria:  in  Prussia  or  in  France  he  could  not  have  prospered. 
He  cherished  no  illusions.  He  was  skeptical,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  keeping  up  the  bluff  that  the  political  and  reli- 
gious doctrines  which  had  held  society  together  when  the  fore- 
most men  and  women  believed  them  could  be  regalvanized  inde- 
finitely to  serve  as  checks  for  the  ignorant  masses.  He  had  the 
master  workman's  contempt  for  Papal  and  Bourbon  bunglers, 
but  since  Pope  and  Bourbons  were  a  part  of  the  system,  instead 
of  abolishing  them  he  had  to  take  care  that  their  bungling  did  as 
little  harm  as  possible.  "  If  he  had  been  present,"  said  Prudhon, 

M  De  Cesare,  Fine,  n,  388.  Star.  Doe.,  vm,  126. 
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"  when  God  began  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  Metternich  would 
have  prayed  fervently,  *0  God,  preserve  chaos!'"  Like  all  who 
interpret  life  in  terms  of  selfishness,  he  was  cynical.  He  had  a 
pin  for  every  Utopian  bubble.  His  intellect  served  his  ends  per- 
fectly. His  wit  was  less  vitriolic  than  Talleyrand's,  but  it  per- 
meated action  in  a  way  that  Talleyrand's  did  not.  Metternich 
had  principles,  and  he  managed  to  be  the  dominant  political 
figure  in  Europe  for  85  years;  Talleyrand  had  no  principles  and 
could  not  dominate  France  for  even  85  weeks.  Had  Metternich 
been  less  consistent,  less  thorough,  or  less  rigorous,  Italian  pa* 
triotism  would  have  taken  a  different  course.  Shortly  before  he 
died  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  gloomily:  "There  is  only  one 
statesman  in  Europe  today.  That  is  M.  de  Cavour,  —  and  he  is 
against  us." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

VILLAFRANCA 

DURING  the  night  of  June  24-25  the  Austrians  retired  be- 
yond the  Mincio.  The  Allies,  exhausted  by  that  terrible 
day's  fighting,  did  not  pursue  them.  A  few  days  later  they  too 
crossed  the  river  to  carry  the  war  into  Venetia.  Napoleon  estab- 
lished his  quarters  at  Valeggio.  The  Piedmontese  prepared  to 
besiege  Peschiera,  while  the  French  turned  to  Verona  on  the 
east  and  to  Mantua  on  the  south.  The  arrival  of  Prince  Napo- 
leon with  the  Fifth  Corps  and  the  Tuscan  division  under  Ulloa 
added  35,000  men  to  Napoleon's  effective.  A  week  passed  in 
comparative  inactivity  —  little  enough  time  for  reorganizing 
armies  which  had  just  lost  a  thousand  officers  and  20,000  men, 
and  for  starting  them  on  their  next  task.  As  soon  as  the  Italians 
realized  that  the  Allies  had  won  a  great  victory  at  Solferino 
their  hopes  rose  almost  to  the  pitch  of  delirium.  When  the  Allies 
entered  Venetia  everyone  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Venetians 
—  the  patient,  brave  Venetians  —  were  as  good  as  free.  The 
Cabinets  of  Europe,  and  the  press  too,  discussed  with  amazement 
the  reports  of  the  battle,  which  surpassed  Waterloo  in  magnitude 
and  might  prove  to  be  another  turning  point  in  history.  Such 
consternation  reigned  in  Austria  that  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
hurried  to  Vienna.  At  Turin,  on  the  contrary,  amid  profound 
satisfaction,  the  bustle  of  preparation  was  redoubled.  Cavour 
was  placing  orders  for  new  guns  and  uniforms,  was  raising  new 
regiments,  and  sending  to  the  front  supplies  and  men.  "  In  eight 
days,"  he  wrote  La  Marmora  on  July  6,  "you  will  have  600  new 
officers.    Will  that  be  enough  for  you?"  l 

That  very  afternoon,  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  Emperor  Na- 
poleon at  Valeggio  gave  to  General  Fleury  a  letter  to  deliver  at 
once,  and  with  secrecy,  to  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  had 
returned  to  Verona.  Fleury  drove  post-haste  in  one  of  the  Im- 
perial closed  carriages,  accompanied  by  an  officer  bearing  a  flag 

1  LetUri,  m,  106;  C.  to  La  Marmora. 
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of  truce.  Being  admitted  within  the  Austrian  lines,  a  troop  of 
Uhlans  escorted  him  to  Francis  Joseph's  quarters,  where  Marshal 
Hess  received  him  courteously.  The  Emperor  had  gone  to  bed, 
but  on  learning  of  the  arrival  of  a  special  messenger  on  an  urgent 
errand,  he  rose,  hastily  (we  may  assume)  wrapped  himself  in 
his  Imperial  dressing-gown,  and  had  General  Fleury  admitted. 
Francis  Joseph  expressed  great  surprise  at  Napoleon's  letter,  and 
said  that  before  answering  he  should  need  time  to  think  it  over. 
Fleury  replied  that  he  awaited  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  but  that 
as  the  French  fleet  already  occupied  the  island  of  Lossini,*  and 
was  ordered  to  attack  Venice  the  following  day,  he  hoped  there 
would  be  no  long  delay.  The  young  Emperor  promised  to  give  a 
reply  early  the  next  morning.  This  he  did,  and  in  handing 
Fleury  an  autograph  letter  for  his  master,  he  told  him  that  he 
agreed  to  the  armistice.  By  eight  o'clock  Fleury  was  returning 
post-haste  to  Napoleon.1  Before  noon,  the  Allied  forces,  which 
had  been  speciously  drawn  up  as  if  for  attack  along  the  hills  fac- 
ing the  Austrians,  received  notice  that  the  two  Emperors  had 
agreed  to  a  truce.  Later,  Victor  Emanuel  was  formally  advised 
that  as  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  to  be  signed  at  Villaf ranca 
early  on  the  following  day,  his  chief  of  staff,  Delia  Rocca,  must  be 
present.  Incredulity  faintly  describes  the  emotion  which  surged 
through  the  Piedmontese  army  at  this  word.  Everybody  had  a 
foreboding  of  impending  disaster.  Each  asked  his  neighbor  what 
had  happened,  what  was  going  to  happen:  all  were  equally  mys- 
tified. Twenty-four  hours  later,  when  the  telegraph  had  spread 
the  news  through  Europe,  the  political  world  was  overcome  by 
wonder.  What  did  it  mean  that  the  French  Emperor,  after  a 
brilliant  campaign  of  only  six  weeks,  crowned  by  two  colossal 
victories,  should  pause  midway  in  his  triumph?  A  little  later, 
when  the  despatches  announced  that  Napoleon  himself  —  the 
victor,  not  the  vanquished  —  had  sued  for  a  truce,  the  general 
wonder  grew. 

What  puzzled  contemporaries  has  become  reasonably  clear  to 
posterity.  Napoleon's  sudden  halt  was  not  due  to  his  love  of 
causing  sensations,  but  to  a  combination  of  influences  among 

*  The  slowness  of  the  French  fleet  deserves  notice.  Had  Venice  been  attacked 
several  weeks  earlier,  as  was  quite  possible,  the  Austrian  military  operations  in 
Venetia  would  have  been  upset. 

*  See  Fleury,  u,  111-83,  for  details  of  his  mission. 
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which  he  himself  might  have  been  unable  to  say  which  was  para- 
mount. At  Valeggio  he  seemed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe:  in 
reality,  Europe  held  him  as  firmly  in  her  web  as  a  spider  holds  a 
glossy,  much-buzzing  fly.  The  fates  which  enmeshed  the  Em- 
peror were  political  and  military.  His  own  France,  Italy  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  far  from  being  fixed  quantities,  had  varied,  each 
according  to  its  nature,  as  the  war  progressed.  The  French  pub- 
lic relished  the  glory  their  army  won  for  them,  but  the  soberer 
minority  Jiad  begun  to  count  the  cost.  Glory,  like  rubies  or 
yachts  or  Lucullus  feasts,  may  demand  more  than  its  devotees 
can  afford  or  care  to  spend.  Up  to  July  1,  the  Italian  War  had 
drained  France  of  750  million  francs,  and  the  end  was  not  in 
sight.  What  equivalent  could  she  hope  for,  even  if  she  finally 
routed  Austria?  The  Bismarckian  plan  of  exacting  from  a  beaten 
adversary  a  stupendous  indemnity  had  not  come  into  vogue;  and 
Austria,  in  any  case,  was  too  nearly  bankrupt  to  make  rich  pick- 
ing. So  the  French  capitalists  favored  peace.  Joined  with  them 
were  the  Clericals,  who  dreaded,  with  reason,  the  slightest  jar  that 
might  disturb  the  Pope's  senile  despotism.  The  Imperialists  also, 
the  horde  of  self-seekers  whose  rank  or  wealth  depended  upon 
Napoleon  the  Third's  stability,  grumbled  at  his  continuing  to 
risk  his  fortunes  and  theirs  in  a  visionary  enterprise. 

Italy,  as  we  have  just  seen,  presented  a  new  problem  after  the 
27th  of  April.  Napoleon  had  unwittingly  abetted  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  Roman  Question,  annexations,  a  Kingdom  of  Italy 
beyond  his  calculations  and  entirely  against  his  wishes,  loomed 
up  to  menace  him,  like  the  genie  whom  the  unwary  Arab  un- 
corked. Let  him  protest  as  he  might,  the  Italians  were  bent  on 
making  the  most  of  his  assistance  in  order  to  secure  their  long 
dreamed-of  independence.  Well  aware  that  Cavour,  ordinarily 
affable,  tactful,  seductive,  could  be,  at  need,  overwhelming,  ter- 
rible, Napoleon  began  to  feel  towards  him  the  aversion  which  a 
wilful  and  obstinate  but  variable  man  instinctively  feels  towards 
one  whose  will  is  stronger,  and  whose  principles  are  out  of  reach 
of  whims.  In  their  first  interview  over  Tuscany,4  the  two  per- 
ceived that  their  policies  could  not  coincide.  Cavour  deferred 
then,  because  it  was  politic:  but  Napoleon  knew  that  deference 
was  not  the  masterful  statesman's  favorite  r61e,  and  he  believed, 

4  See  above,  n.  40. 
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with  good  reason,  that  the  agitations  south  of  the  Po  had  Cavour's 
sanction,  if  not  his  active  direction.  To  get  out  of  Italy  before 
the  entire  Peninsula  required  his  remodeling  hand,  seemed  there- 
fore more  and  more  desirable  to  the  disenchanted  Don  Quixote. 
For  when  he  looked  beyond  the  French  frontier,  he  saw  neither 
ally  nor  well-wisher.  Even  Russia,  his  loyal  supporter  during  the 
winter  months,  grew  cool  as  the  campaign  restored  liberty  to  the 
Italian  patriots.  The  Czar,  apparently,  dreaded  lest  the  Revo- 
lution, spreading  to  Naples,  should  sweep  away  the  Bourbons, 
whom  he  had,  for  special  reasons,  protected;  and  perhaps  also, 
his  Romanoff  loathing  for  constitutionalism  took  umbrage  at 
the  likelihood  of  the  extension  of  a  Liberal  government  through 
Central  Italy.  Although  no  documents  have  been  published,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  Russia  wished  to  prevent  a  general  war 
into  which  she  would  necessarily  be  drawn,  without  prospect  of 
benefit  for  herself. 

If  Napoleon  might  expect  no  aid  from  Russia,  he  had  much  to 
fear  from  Germany,  which  since  the  early  spring  was  seething 
with  Gallophobia.  The  smaller  States  gave  themselves  over 
completely  to  Austria.  Prussia,  phlegmatic,  at  first,  and  hesitant, 
gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must  show  her 
strength  in  order  to  enhance  her  reputation  in  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Anti-French  feeling  increased  and  served  as  an 
excuse  for  her  intention,  which  she  did  not  disguise  after  the 
Austrians  were  driven  from  Lombardy,  of  mobilizing  her  array.* 
At  Berlin,  Napoleon  got  no  reassurances.  Everything  foreboded 
that  the  political  phase  would,  at  a  moment's  notice,  turn  mili- 
tary. National  hatred  has  a  long  memory:  the  Prussians  of 
1859  had  not  forgotten,  they  would  never  forgive,  the  humilia- 
tions heaped  upon  them  after  Jena  in  1806. 

In  England,  too,  there  was  taking  place  a  great  change  which, 
in  proportion  as  it  benefited  the  Italian  cause,  checked  the  Em- 
peror's designs.  During  the  month  of  May,  Lord  Derby's  Min- 
istry lost  popularity  day  by  day.  The  middle  classes,  in  whom 
still  flourished  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  liberty,  sympathized  with 
the  Italians.  The  Tory  Cabinet  and  party,  tkking  their  cue  from 
Windsor  Castle,  were  pledged  officially  to  neutrality,  but 
ardently  desired  the  Austrians  to  win.  We  have  read  how  both 

*  i 

1  For  an  authoritative  account  of  Pruuia'f  conduct  see  Sybel,  n,  361-90. 
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Victoria  and  Albert  deplored  Gyulai's  failure  to  destroy  the 
Piedmontese  army  before  the  French  troops  arrived.  On  May  29, 
Lord  Malmesbury  wrote  in  his  diary:  "The  Queen  and  Prince 
feel  very  strongly  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  [at  Montebello] 
and  are  anxious  to  take  their  part,  but  I  told  her  Majesty  that 
was  quite  impossible;  this  country  would  not  go  to  war  even  in 
support  of  Italian  independence,  and  there  would  not  be  ten 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  would  do  so  on  behalf  of 
Austria."  •  Victoria  and  her  husband,  however,  were  too  discreet 
to  allow  their  personal  preferences  to  clash  with  her  constitu- 
tional obligations,  and  the  public  little  suspected  the  Queen's 
eagerness  to  aid  the  Austrian  Emperor,  whose  despotism  had 
become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  civilization.  Neither  was  it 
commonly  known  how  tirelessly  Lord  Derby's  Ministry,  and 
especially  Lord  Malmesbury,  had  labored  —  not  unlike  an  "old 
aunt,"  but  with  unflagging  zeal  —  to  preserve  peace. 

On  April  19  the  Queen  prorogued  Parliament,  the  Government 
having  been  defeated  in  the  vote  on  the  Reform  Bill.7  In  the 
election  which  followed,  the  Whigs  had  a  valid  majority,8  and  in 
a  full  house  on  June  11  they  carried  by  18  votes  an  amendment  to 
the  address  from  the  Throne.9  Lord  Derby  resigned,  taking  into 
retirement  the  reputation  of  a  mediocre  statesman  with  good  in- 
tentions—  a  politician  of  the  stop-gap  order,  who  is  usually 
found  at  the  helm  in  moments  of  transition,  and  is  invariably 
swamped.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  Whigs,  had  made  up  their  differences  and 
agreed  to  serve  in  the  same  Cabinet.  But  the  Queen,  who  loved 
flattery  always,  and  expected  obsequiousness  in  prime  minister! 
even,  had  reason  to  recollect  that  neither  Pam  nor  Lord  John  had 
been  to  her  taste:  she  therefore  sent  for  Lord  Granville,  who  was 
young  enough  to  be  the  son  of  either,10  and  whose  personal  de- 
portment was  more  attractive  to  her  and  the  Prince.11  We  need 
not  suppose,  however,  that  in  choosing  a  man  who  could  not 
unite  the  Liberals  Victoria  and  Albert  hoped  to  hasten  the  down- 
fall of  the  next  administration  and  the  return  of  the  Tories. 

1  Malmesbury,  488.  7  S30  ayes;  291  nays.  *  Liberals  353,  Conservatives 
S02,  as  classified  by  the  London  Times  of  May  21,  1859.      •  328  to  310. 

10  Palmerston  was  born  in  1784,  Russell  in  1792,  Granville  in  1815. 

n  The  Queen's  professed  reason  for  summoning  the  young  man  first,  was  be* 
cause  she  did  not  wish  to  show  a  preference  between  the  two  veteran  chiefs. 
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Granville,  however,  failed  to  form  a  ministry,  and  the  Queen/ 
with  ill-concealed  reluctance,  summoned  Palmerston.1*  On 
June  18  the  new  British  Ministry,  which  surpassed  every  other 
in  the  19th  century  for  the  ability  of  its  individual  members, 
kissed  hands.  Palmerston  was  Premier;  Gladstone,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  Lord  John  Russell,  Foreign  Secretary;  Sidney 
Herbert,  War  Secretary;  and  Granville,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil." To  this  Cabinet,  or  at  least  to  Palmerston  and  Lord  John, 
Italy  was  to  owe  hardly  less  than  to  Napoleon  III  and  the  armies 
of  France. 

Those  two  British  champions  of  liberty,  as  liberty  was  con- 
ceived in  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  had  been  such 
outspoken  advocates  of  Italian  rights  and  so  friendly  to  the 
French  Emperor,  that  both  the  Italians  and  the  French  joyfully 
hailed  their  triumph.  Lord  Malmesbury,  with  the  natural  acer- 
bity of  a  very  virtuous  man  who  believes  that  he  has  been  beaten 
by  the  very  wicked,  records  that  the  French  Ambassador  spent 
money  lavishly  to  secure  the  Liberals'  victory.  "That  one  gen- 
tleman received  £480,  the  cost  of  his  late  election,  is,"  he  says, 
"well-known."  M  He  further  relates  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
parliamentary  division,  Marquis  E.  d'Azeglio  "and  some  other 
foreigners  were  waiting  in  the  lobby  outside,  and  when  Lord 
Palmerston  appeared  redoubled  their  vociferations.  Azeglio  is 
said  to  have  thrown  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  himself  in  the  arms  of 
Jaucourt,  the  French  attach^,  which  probably  no  Ambassador,  or 
even  Italian,  ever  did  before  in  so  public  a  place."  u  "Or  even 
Italian  "  —  the  noble  lord's  slur,  written  down  in  the  moment  of 
defeat,  is  excusable:  like  most  of  his  class,  he  regarded  the  Ital- 
ians as  a  noisy,  degenerate  people  who  had  succeeded  in  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe.  But  Tories,  French  Imperialists  and 
Italian  patriots  were  alike  deceived  in  supposing  that  the  new 
Ministry  would  actively  support  the  Allies  in  the  campaign. 

11  Palmerston's  letter  of  June  11,  1859,  offering  to  serve  under  Granville  but 
reminding  the  Queen  of  the  proper  etiquette  in  the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  could 
not  have  pleased  her  and  the  Prince.  Text  in  Ashley,  n,  863-64. 

11  "  The  Cabinet,"  writes  Malmesbury  to  Cowley  on  June  18,  "  is  remarkable 
for  its  personnel  of  talent,  and  for  having  three  Dukes  in  it "  (Somerset,  Argyll 
and  Newcastle).  Malmesbury,  494.  "The  Administration  was  looked  upon  as  the 
strongest  that  was  ever  formed  so  far  as  the  individual  talents  of  its  members  were 
concerned."  Ashley,  n,  864. 

u  Malmesbury,  491;  June  1*,  1859.  "  Ibid,  490;  June  11, 1859. 
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True  to  the  instinct  which,  from  the  year  1815  restrained  Britain 
from  risking  a  man  or  a  shilling  where  British  interests  were  not 
directly  involved,  Palmerston  had  no  intention  of  reversing 
Derby's  policy  of  neutrality.  The  difference  was  that,  though 
England  would  remain  officially  neutral,  her  ministers,  and  espe- 
cially Lord  John  at  the  Foreign  Office,  had  the  advancement  of 
Italy  and  not  that  of  Austria,  at  heart.  The  French  Emperor 
suspected,  even  before  he  sounded  the  Liberal  leaders,  that  they 
would  support  him  only  so  long  as  he  promoted  the  liberation 
of  Italy.  His  brilliant  military  successes  were  beginning  to  alarm 
the  British  public  against  him.  Men  of  all  parties  asked  them- 
selves, "Is  it  possible  that  he  is  disinterested?  Will  he,  with  a 
generosity  unparalleled  in  history,  bestow  on  Italy  her  independ- 
ence and  demand  no  recompense?  Having  crushed  Austria,  will 
he  spare  Germany?  If  he  covets  Belgium,  who  shall  prevent  him? 
Glory  won  in  North  Italy  kindled  in  his  uncle  the  desire  to  con- 
quer Europe:  will  the  nephew  be  more  moderate?"  This  dread 
was  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  at  Court,  where  the  Queen  and 
Prince  had  been  early  inoculated  with  it  by  their  Uncle  Leopold. 
For  a  long  time  past,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  obeying  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  had  systematically  cast  suspicions  on 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  plotting  to  swallow  up  Belgium. 
By  lineage  and  marriage  Leopold  had  access  to  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  Bonapartism,16  each  of  whom  cherished  his  special 
reason  for  harkening  to  him.17 

Reduced  to  lowest  terms,  the  political  problem  left  Napoleon 
without  a  militant  ally  except  Piedmont.  The  opposition  and 
distrust  which  isolated  him,  increased  with  each  victory:  if  he 
fulfilled  his  promise  and  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Venetia,  how 
could  he  persuade  the  alarmed  chancelleries  of  Europe  that  he 
was  less  formidable  than  before  he  began  the  war? 

From  the  military  standpoint  the  outlook  was  even  more  un 

11  Thus  Victoria  and  Albert  were  his  niece  and  nephew.  Through  his  second 
wife,  Princess  Louise  of  Orleans,  he  was  son-in-law  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  touch 
with  the  powerful  Orleanist  faction.  His  daughter.  Princess  Charlotte,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian,  viceroy  of  Lombardy- Venetia.  His 
family  ramifications  in  Germany  were  almost  equally  important. 

17  Rothan  states  that  Victoria  was  receiving  secret  despatches  from  Leopold 
instigating  her  against  France.  De  Moustier  confirms  this,  and  declares  that  Bis- 
marck at  St.  Petersburg  had  wind  of  Leopold's  purposes.  Revue  dee  Deux  Mom* 
dee,  Feb.  15, 1890;  pp.  700-71. 
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favorable.  The  first  of  July  saw  him  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Min- 
cio  with  an  army  of  less  than  100,000  available  troops,  terribly 
battered  by  its  struggle  at  Solferino.  Of  this  force,  25,000  men 
were  in  hospital,  many  stricken  with  typhus,  although  this  fact 
was  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  and  those  in  active  service,  worn 
by  battle,  marches,  insufficient  rations  and  the  scorching  Lom- 
bard sun,  were  not  eager  to  continue  the  campaign.  They  had 
won  enough  glory :  what  other  recompense  was  there  to  fight  for? 
The  fierce  jealousies  which  invariably  accompany  the  exercise  of 
war  shed  their  bane  through  the  army.  At  officers'  mess,  in  bar- 
racks, at  campfires,  rank  and  file  discussed  each  episode  of  the 
recent  battles  and  spattered  each  other  with  recriminations.  The 
feud  between  Niel  and  Canrobert  spread  to  their  respective 
corps,  and  became  so  bitter  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  forced 
to  command  silence.15  MacMahon  had  his  critics  and  his  eulo- 
gists. Generals  of  division  or  of  brigade  nursed  their  mutual 
grievances.  Promotions  were  inevitably  attributed  to  favoritism. 
When  such  family  quarrels  prevailed  in  the  French  army,  no 
wonder  that  the  feeling  between  the  French  and  Piedmontese 
lacked  cordiality.  In  public,  of  course,  they  treated  each  other 
with  suspiciously  effusive  courtesy,  but  among  themselves  they 
spoke  out.  The  French  did  not  disguise  their  contempt  for  Ital- 
ian unsoldierliness.  They  complained  that  Fanti  had  dawdled  at 
Magenta,  and  that,  but  for  Benedek's  voluntary  retreat,  the 
Piedmontese  would  have  been  crushed  at  San  Martino.  They 
ignored  the  incontestable  instances  of  Piedmontese  valor,  the 
Emperor's  clumsy  orders  which  blocked  Fanti's  march,  the  sup- 
port given  by  Victor  Emanuel  to  the  French  left  centre  at  Sol- 
ferino, the  obvious  intent  of  the  Emperor  to  reserve  for  his  own 
men  the  best  chances  for  glory,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Pied- 
montese commissariat  had  supplied  deficiencies  in  the  French. 
A  veteran  commander-in-chief  would  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  bickerings  and  recriminations  should  go  on  as  a  part  of  the 
daily  life  of  a  large  army:  but  to  Napoleon,  the  civilian  who  had 
been  fascinated  through  books  by  the  glamour  of  war  and  only  at 
fifty-one  had  experienced  its  disenchanting  realities,  these  things 
seemed  grave.  Far  more  important,  however,  was  the  direct  mili- 
tary problem:  How  long  would  it  take  to  drive  the  Austrianj 

11  La  Gorce,  m.  8a 
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from  the  Quadrilateral?  The  four  fortresses,  Peschiera,  Mantua, 
Verona  and  Legnago,  must  be  reduced  in  turn.  Their  investment 
called  for  siege  trains,  great  stores  of  ammunition,  and,  above  all, 
for  more  troops.  It  was  computed  that  at  least  800,000  men 
would  be  required :  that  meant  that  France  must  furnish  100,000 
new  troops  and  that  Piedmont  must  raise  her  army  to  100,000. 
But  already  Napoleon  had  difficulty  in  drawing  even  another 
regiment  from  home.  Marshal  Randon,  at  Paris,  growing  more 
alarmed  every  day  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  on  the  Rhine,  was 
unwilling  to  strip  his  home  defense  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  on 
the  Po,  and  he  sent  brusque  replies  to  Marshal  Vaillant's  requisi- 
tions from  the  Imperial  headquarters.  Napoleon  did  not  believe 
that  Piedmont  could  double  her  effective  force,  even  if  she  re- 
cruited every  available  volunteer  in  the  insurgent  provinces. 
Unquestionably,  also,  the  awful  carnage  of  Solferino  had  horri- 
fied him.19  His  nerve  had  been  shaken  by  the  sight  of  the  15,000 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  He  saw  flies  and  carrion  birds 
swarming  for  their  feast.  He  heard,  appalled,  the  shrieks,  groans 
and  curses  of  thousands  of  frantic  human  beings.  For  a  time  at 
least,  glory  seemed  unreal  before  the  intense  reality  of  agony. 
Grim  campaigners,  like  Grant  or  Moltke,  look  on  such  scenes 
unmoved,  having  learned  that  war  cannot  be  otherwise:  but  Na- 
poleon III,  accustomed  to  the  luxury  of  Paris,  where  he  was  care- 
fully screened  from  contact  with  suffering,  could  not  regard  this 
piece  of  hell  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  felt  also  the  great  heat  and 
the  stifling  dust  and  the  fatigue  of  camp  life  to  such  an  extent 
that  on  July  6  he  telegraphed  the  Empress  that  he  was  physic- 
ally worn  out:  *  yet  there  might  be  eight  or  ten  weeks  before  the 
heat  abated.    The  arrival  at  headquarters  of  Prince  Napoleon 
exerted  a  further  influence,  because  the  Prince  had  a  habit  ifi 
private  of  treating  Napoleon  as  his  cousin  and  not  as  his  Em* 
peror.  He  now  brought  pessimistic  reports  from  Tuscany  and 
the  Legations,  where  the  lack  of  military  spirit  disgusted  him, 
and  he  probably  told  Napoleon  that  it  was  madness  to  flatter 

11  Francis  Joseph  was  equally  horrified: "  General  Benedek  .  .  .  related  after* 
wards  that,  in  the  council  of  war  on  the  following  morning,  he  had  urged  an  im- 
mediate renewal  of  the  battle,  arguing  that  the  French  had  had  quite  as  severe 
losses,  and  had  fewer  fresh  troops  in  reserve  than  the  Austrians;  but  the  Em- 
peror cried  out,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *  Rather  let  us  lose  a  province  than  go 
through  such  horrible  things  again*' "  Sybel,  n,  877.  *°  Lettre,  in,  ecu 
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himself  any  longer  on  being  a  great  general.  By  lucky  blunders 
the  French  won  at  Magenta  and  at  Solferino,  but  luck  could  not 
be  depended  upon  forever.  What  if  the  Imperial  Guard  had 
given  way  at  Ponte  di  Magenta,  before  Picard's  reinforcements 
came  up?  What  if  Niel  had  been  overwhelmed  at  Medole,  or  the 
Piedmontese  shattered  at  San  Martino?  What  if  the  French 
centre  had  failed  at  Solferino?  To  stake  any  longer  the  fortunes, 
of  a  dynasty  on  the  possible  tardiness  or  flinching  of  a  brigade 
would  be  suicidal.  These  thoughts,  which  formed  the  burden  of 
every  letter  from  Paris,  Prince  Napoleon  cast  at  the  Emperor 
without  ceremony.31  They  led  him  to  put  into  deed  the  decis- 
ion which  his  heart  had  already  prepared. 

The  deciding  stroke  came  from  Prussia.  At  Berlin  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  aspired  to  military  laurels  and  had  never  forgotten 
the  cruel  indignity  his  mother  received  from  the  first  Napoleon, 
would  have  welcomed  war  against  France.  But  his  prime  minis- 
ter, Schleinitz,  urged  a  waiting  policy,  and  in  this  Bernstorff ,  the. 
Prussian  Ambassador  at  London,  and  Bismarck  at  St .  Petersburg, 
supported  him,  until  the  time  for  mediation  should  come.  Wil- 
liam, however,  formally  offered  Francis  Joseph  to  guarantee  to 
him  his  Italian  provinces,  if  Prussia,  in  return,  should  be  allowed 
full  sway  in  Germany."  The  Austrian  Emperor  held  off.  Then 
William  sent  Baron  Werther  to  Vienna  with  a  similar  message, 
adding  that  Prussia  foresaw  that  her  interest  would  soon  require 
her  to  seek  to  mediate."  Francis  Joseph,  still  hopeful  of  a  great 
victory,  replied  that  he  reserved  his  liberty  of  action.14  Finally, 
on  June  24,  Schleinitz  addressed  to  Bernstorff  and  Bismarck  a 
note  in  which  he  urged  them  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia  to  bring  about  a  peace  which  should  reconcile 
the  rights  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  the  hopes  of  the  Italians. 
Schleinitz  particularly  referred  to  Napoleon's  frequently  ex- 
pressed disavowal  of  ambitious  intentions  as  a  good  augury  for 
the  Powers  in  their  effort  to  mediate.  By  a  coincidence  which 
did  not  escape  notice,  Prussia  called  on  the  Diet  to  mobilize  four 
additional  army  corps  to  be  united  with  the  Prussian  army  of 

n  Fleury,  n,  95-99.  Fleury  and  other  officers  were  secretly  urging  Walewild 
to  "  strike  the  big  blow  "  for  peace  before  Napoleon  changed  his  mind  again* 
Ibid,  99.  »  Star.  Doc.,  vra,.lS7. 

»  Ibid  for  Schleinita's  note  of  June  14, 1869. 

*  Ibid,  138,  for  Bechberg's  despatch  of  June  22, 1859.  a:  Sybd>  n,  377. 
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observation.26  These  two  moves  indicated  that  Prussia  felt  that 
if  she  delayed  taking  the  lead,  her  prestige  in  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation would  suffer.  If  Austria  should  suddenly  win  the 
campaign  by  a  brilliant  victory,  Austria's  influence  in  Germany 
would  be  irresistible :  if  France  and  Piedmont  won,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation  might  complain  that  Prussia  had  not 
sufficiently  upheld  their  common  cause:  whereas  if  Prussia,  sup- 
ported by  England  and  Russia,  could  cany  through  her  scheme 
of  mediation,  she  would  both  assert  her  commanding  position  in 
Germany  and  put  both  Austria  and  France  under  obligations  to 
her.26  To  this  despatch  Lord  John  Russell  replied,  that  Austria 
ought  to  abandon  all  her  Italian  possessions,  in  order  that  Pied- 
mont might  expand  into  a  kingdom  large  enough  to  keep  Italy 
independent  of  both  Austrian  and  French  interference.27 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  June,  rumors  of  Prussia's  pur- 
pose circulated  freely  in  Paris :  and  the  mobilization  of  her  forces 
was  immediately  construed  as  a  threat  to  France.  On  the  eve  of 
Solferino,  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emanuel  rode  out  together,  ap- 
parently to  inspect  positions.  When  they  were  beyond  the  hear- 
ing of  everyone  except  Delia  Rocca,  the  King's  chief  of  staff, 
Napoleon  read  a  letter  from  Eugenie.  He  spoke  slowly,  doling 
his  words  out  one  by  one.  The  Empress  painted  the  situation  in 
all  its  gravity,  and  insisted  that  the  war  must  stop  then  and 
there.  From  the  Emperor's  tone,  the  King  and  Delia  Rocca  in- 
ferred that  he  was  taking  this  way  of  announcing  his  own  deci- 
sion. The  King,  having  listened  in  silence,  made  no  reply.  "He 
understood,  as  I  did,"  says  Delia  Rocca,  "that  everything  was 
over."2* 

The  next  day  Solferino  was  fought.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  Emperor,  without  a  hint  to  Victor  Emanuel,  secretly  set 
out  in  search  of  a  mediator.29  He  applied  first  in  London,  where 
Persigny,  by  his  orders,  asked  Palmerston  to  propose  to  Austria 
an  armistice  on  the  following  terms:  Italy  to  be  entirely  in  con- 
trol of  the  Italians;  Venetia  and  Modena  under  an  Austrian 
archduke,  but  independent;  Lombardy  and  Parma  annexed  to 

u  Sybel,  n,  378.  "  The  German  troops  mobilised  along  the  Rhine  would 
have  numbered  nearly  400,000  by  July  16.    Sybel,  n,  378. 

"  Stor.  Doe.,  viii,  186-87:  Russell  despatch  of  June  26,  1859. 

"  Delia  Rocca,  ii,  459-61.  «•  On  June  25Fleury  writes  to  his  wife  that  Europe 
*  will  not  let  us  give '  Lombardy  and  Venetia  to  Piedmont.   Souvenirs,  i,  77. 
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Piedmont;  the  Grand  Duke  restored  in  Tuscany;  the  Legations, 
separated  from  the  Papal  States,  to  be  governed  by  a  lieutenant 
of  Victor  Emanuel  under  the  high  suzerainty  of  the  Pope;  the 
Italian  States  to  be  united  in  a  Confederation  presided  over  by 
the  Pope.80  These  were  the  proposals  of  La  Gueronni&re's  pam- 
phlet. The  Emperor  counted  on  the  personal  friendship  of  both 
Palmerston  and  Russell,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  those  states- 
men declined  to  mix  personal  with  State  affairs.  The  Premier's 
reply  foreshadowed  England's  new  policy,  which,  in  adopting 
the  program,  "  Italy  for  the  Italians/9  did  not  include  the  fur- 
therance of  Napoleon's  ambition.  Palmerston  told  Persigny 
that  the  British  Ministry  could  not  accept  the  proposed  terms 
and  press  them  as  if  they  had  originated  at  the  Foreign  Office; 
at  most,  he  would  transmit  them  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
without  oomment.  "  If  the  French  Emperor  is  tired  of  his  war," 
he  wrote  Lord  John, "  and  finds  the  job  tougher  than  he  expected, 
let  him  make  what  proposals  he  pleases,  and  to  whomsoever  he 
pleases;  but  let  them  be  made  as  from  himself  formally  and  offi- 
cially, and  let  him  not  ask  us  to  father  his  suggestions,  and  make 
ourselves  answerable  for  them." ,l  The  veteran  statesman,  whose 
eyes  at  seventy-five  had  no  superiors  in  England  for  seeing 
through  the  wimples  of  diplomacy,  penetrated  to  the  marrow  of 
Napoleon's  scheme.  "  It  would  obviously  fall  short  of  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  Italy;  and  if  we  made  it,  we  should  be  ac- 
cused of  having  interposed  and  stopped  the  allied  armies  in  their 
career  of  victory,  and  of  having  betrayed  and  disappointed  the 
Italians  at  the  moment  when  their  prospects  were  brightest."  " 
To  create  a  new  state  out  of  Venetia  and  Modena,  and  set  an 
Austrian  archduke  over  it  would,  he  pointed  out,  give  an  inlet 
to  the  same  Austrian  influences  which  had  been  the  curse  of  Tus- 
cany, and,  through  Modena,  it  would  admit  Austria  into  Central 
Italy.  "The  freedom  of  Piedmont  would  excite  the  aspirations 
of  the  Venetians.  Discontent  and  disturbance  would  arise.  Aus- 
tria would  intervene:  she  could  not  see  an  archduke  in  trouble 
and  not  come  and  help  him."  Fresh  wars  would  inevitably  fol- 
low on  fresh  grievances.  "If  the  scheme  is  the  Emperor's  own, 
it  is  suggested  by  jealousy  of  Sardinia  and  tenderness  for  the 

M  Text  in  Letter**  m,  cxcriii. 

11  Ashley.  11,  807;  Palmenton  to  Runell,  July  6,  1859.  «  Ibid,  S0& 
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Pope;  but  we  feel  neither  of  these  mental  affections,  and  are  not 
bound  to  adopt  them.  The  scheme,  moreover,  throws  wholly 
out  of  question  the  wishes  of  the  Italians  themselves,  and  we  are 
asked  to  propose  to  the  belligerents  a  parceling  out  of  the  na- 
tions of  Italy,  as  if  we  had  any  authority  to  dispose  of  them."  " 
To  Persigny  Palmerston  remarked:  "What  the  Emperor  pro- 
poses does  not  mean  Italy  restored  to  herself,  but  Italy  sold  to 
Austria."  " 

A  few  hours  later,  a  telegram  from  Persigny  announcing  Pal- 
merston's  declination  was  in  Napoleon's  hands  at  Valeggio." 
Having  set  his  heart  on  peace,  or  rather,  on  an  escape  from  his 
present  difficulties,. Napoleon  quickly  resolved  to  cut  short  fur- 
ther suspense  by  appealing  directly  to  Francis  Joseph.  Like 
many  men  who  seem  unable  to  make  up  their  minds,  he  brooked 
no  delay  when  once  he  had  made  his  up.  Just  as  he  had  declared 
war  because  Cavour's  superior  will  drove  him  to  it,  so  now  he 
sought  for  peace  because  he  felt  himself  coerced  by  events  which 
he  could  not  control.  He  loved  also  to  startle  the  world  by  doing 
the  unexpected  thing,  and  in  this  case  the  unexpected  seemed  to 
his  harassed  imagination  the  most  natural  way  out.  So  at  half 
past  six  o'clock  that  same  Wednesday  afternoon  he  summoned 
Fleury ,  and  sent  him  with  the  secret  message  to  Francis  Joseph.36 
It  was  characteristic  of  Napoleon's  nature  that,  instead  of  sus- 
pending the  military  operations  planned  for  July  7  until  a  reply 
should  come  to  his  request,  he  kept  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
men  in  battle  array  throughout  that  morning,  marching  and 
countermarching  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  which  he  knew  the 
Austrians  had  no  intention  of  delivering.  This  was  his  way  of 
mystifying  his  own  army  and  of  impressing  upon  Francis  Joseph 
that,  although  willing  to  talk  of  an  armistice,  he  was  thoroughly 
prepared  to  go  on  with  the  war.  But  as  Francis  Joseph  gave 
Fleury  his  reply  before  knowing  of  the  French  demonstration,  he 
could  not  have  been  influenced  by  it. 

In  printing  the  news  of  the  suspension  of  arms  the  Moniteur 

"  Ashley,  n,  866-67.  Ollivier,  225. 

u  The  play  on  rendue  and  vendue  cannot  be  literally  repeated  in  English. 

u  Martin,  rv,  458.  ■•  "  Have  a  care.  Sire,*'  said  Marshal  Vaillant,  as  Napo- 
leon gave  his  instructions  to  Fleury; "  the  armistice  means  peace."  "  Marshal/* 
replied  the  Emperor  brusquely,  "  that  is  no  affair  of  yours."  "  But,  Sire,  you 
have  promised  the  Italians  to  free  them  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic"  '*  I 
repeat,  that  is  none  of  your  business."  Massari:  Vitt.  Em*  283-84. 
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added  that  it  was  still  impossible  to  foresee  the  end  of  the  war:*7 
for  Napoleon  now  played  the  rftle  of  a  victor,  who  would  out  of 
his  benevolence,  if  it  suited  him,  grant  peace  to  the  vanquished. 
At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  representatives  of 
the  three  monarchs  met  at  Villafranca,  and  signed  an  armistice 
to  expire  on  August  16.  When  the  Moniteur  published  the  terms, 
it  forgot  to  mention  that  Delia  Rocca  as  well  as  Vaillant  and  Hess 
signed  them.*8  The  omission,  which  seemed  a  mere  oversight, 
was  premeditated.  During  the  past  few  days,  Napoleon  had  held 
Victor  Emanuel  off  at  arms'  length,  seeing  him  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, retiring  into  his  sepulchre  of  taciturnity,  revealing  nothing 
either  of  Persigny *s  negotiations  in  London  or  of  his  own  inten- 
tions.*9 The  King,  who  had  an  open  nature  coupled  with  much 
astuteness,  mulled  over  the  news  on  the  7th;  on  the  8th,  unable 
longer  to  remain  in  suspense,  he  went  to  Valeggio,  determined  to 
compel  Napoleon  to  "unbutton"  his  thoughts.  Napoleon  did 
not  unbutton,  but  he  knew  how  to  seem  expansive  towards  his 
ally.  He  protested  that  the  armistice,  being  purely  military, 
would  in  nowise  affect  their  agreements;  that  he  should  be  glad 
if  Austria,  by  submitting  to  his  conditions,  would  allow  him  to 
restore  peace  to  Europe;  but  that  his  terms  were  "so  hard,  so 
very  hard*9  (he  repeated  these  words  several  times)  that  he  had 
no  expectation  that  Austria  would  accept  them;  the  Allies,  there- 
fore, must  prepare  to  renew  hostilities  with  a  larger  host  than  be- 
fore. The  French  must  number  200,000  and  the  Italians  100,000, 
besides  Garibaldi's  12,000  volunteers.40  Napoleon  understood 
his  man,  and  evidently  dropped  hints  and  half-disclosures  which 
Victor  Emanuel  instinctively  filled  out  to  suit  his  hopes. 

Yet  the  King  drove  back  to  Monzambano  far  from  satisfied. 
He  knew  of  course  that  Napoleon  was  keeping  something  in  re- 
serve, and  he  was  enough  of  an  intriguer  himself  to  assume  that 
this  something  must  be  most  advantageous  to  the  Allies.  The 
belief  in  Louis  Napoleon's  extraordinary  craft  was  then  almost 
universal,  so  that  each  act  of  his  was  regarded  merely  as  a  blind 
to  hide  some  deep-laid  plot.  When  the  news  spread  of  Fleury's 

"  Moniteur,  July  8,  1859.  "  Moniteur,  July  9,  1859. 

19  As  proof  of  the  ignorance  in  which  the  Piedmontese  were  kept,  La  Marmora 
on  July  8  wrote  Cavour  that  the  armistice  was  being  concluded  at  that  moment. 
"I  am  utterly  unable,"  he  adds,  "to  find  out  how  and  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed" Lettere,  in,  107.  *  Lettere,  in,  411. 
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night  errand  to  Verona,  it  was  rumored  that  Francis  Joseph  had 
that  morning  ordered  a  general  attack  on  the  Allied  Armies  but 
that  his  troops  refused  to  fight;  whereupon  Napoleon,  getting 
wind  of  Francis  Joseph's  plight,  fired  at  him  the  proposal  of  a 
truce.41  In  like  manner,  when  the  armistice  was  arranged,  it  was 
interpreted  as  a  trick  by  which  Napoleon,  the  old  fox !  saved  him- 
self the  trouble  of  besieging  Verona  during  the  worst  month  of 
the  summer,  and  secured  an  interval  for  augmenting  his  forces.41 
The  King,  as  junior  partner  of  a  wizard,  felt  reasonably  sure  that, 
although  there  might  be  some  secrets  kept  from  him,  their  mutual 
interests  would  not  suffer.  Assembling  his  chief  officers,  he  de- 
scribed his  interview  with  Napoleon,  spoke  encouragingly,  and 
ended  by  bidding  the  division  commanders  to  take  special  care 
to  drill  the  new  levies  and  the  chief  of  ordnance  to  create  new 
batteries  at  once.48  For  another  thirty-six  hours  the  King  and  his 
generals  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  truce  would  help  their  cause. 
On  the  9th  Napoleon  announced  the  armistice.  In  an  order  of 
the  day  he  told  his  troops  that  he  was  going  immediately  to  Paris, 
leaving  Vaillant  in  command,  but  that  he  would  return  at  the 
first  signal  and  lead  them  to  fresh  glory.  That  day  and  the  next 
autograph  letters  passed  between  the  two  Emperors,  and  when 
their  commissioners  had  tried  in  vain  to  agree  upon  the  prelimi- 
naries, Napoleon  III  requested  a  personal  interview  with  Francis 
Joseph.  In  like  manner  Napoleon  I  at  Tilsit  concluded  by  word 
of  mouth  a  treaty  with  Czar  Alexander.  What  better  example 
for  the  mimetic  nephew  to  follow?  He  did  not,  however,  let  the 
result  depend  wholly  on  his  eloquence,  but  telegraphed  Persigny 
to  urge  the  British  Government  to  give  its  moral  support  to  the 
French  demands.  Persigny  saw  Palmerston  and  Lord  John,  who 
were  inclined  to  consent,  because  the  terms  which  Persigny  out- 
lined seemed  to  them  as  favorable  to  the  Italians  as  could  be 
hoped  for,  unless  the  French  should  renew  the  war  and  drive  the 
Austrians  beyond  the  Isonzo.  But  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert,  echoing  the  opinions  of  King  Leopold,  who  had  come  to 
London  to  work  on  Austria's  behalf,  could  not  approve.  The 
Queen  condemned  the  terms  as  too  vague.  England,  she  pointed 

41  Latere,  m,  412. 

18  So  clear  an  observer  as  Dina  wrote  thus  to  Chiala,  July  10.  Ib.t  41^  n.  & 

m  Lettere,  hi,  410-12;  from  Solaroli'i  diary. 
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out,  had  pledged  herself  to  neutrality ;  by  supporting  the  demands 
of  one  of  the  belligerents  she  would  break  this  pledge.  Victoria 
added,  in  one  of  those  clear  phrases  in  which  we  recognize  Al- 
bert's inspiration:  "She  [the  Queen]  sees  no  distinction  between 
moral  and  general  support;  the  moral  support  of  England  is  her 
support  and  she  ought  to  be  prepared  to  follow  it  up."  "  The 
Ministry  upheld  the  Queen,  and  Persigny  was  obliged  to  tele- 
graph his  master  that  France  must  get  on  without  British  back- 
ing. While  solicitude  for  peace  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  Vic- 
toria's decision,  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  dread  of  Napoleon 
Ill's  aggrandizement,  which  had  become  almost  a  mania  at 
Windsor,  and  her  pro- Austrian  sympathies,  made  it  easy  for  her 
to  insist  on  a  neutrality  which  benefited  Austria.  Uncle  Leopold, 
whose  influence  over  his  niece  and  nephew  was  never  greater 
than  at  this  epoch,  naturally  hoped  to  rescue  for  Austria  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  over  which  his  daughter's  hus- 
band, Archduke  Maximilian,  reigned  as  Viceroy. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  11,  the  two  Emperors 
met  at  Villafranca,  a  village  which  lies  about  halfway  between 
Valeggio  and  Verona.  The  sovereigns  and  their  staffs  wore  un- 
dress uniforms,  their  escorts  were  in  full  dress.  Like  a  flight  of 
gorgeous  birds,  the  hundred  picked  men  of  the  Guards,  the  gaily 
appareled  Guides,  swept  after  Napoleon,  along  the  dusty  high- 
road. As  Francis  Joseph  had  not  yet  reached  the  Guadini 
Morelli  house,  the  modest  dwelling  chosen  for  the  conference, 
Napoleon  rode  forward  a  couple  of  furlongs,  and  met  him  more 
than  halfway,  accompanied  by  his  troop  of  Uhlans  and  Court 
gendarmes.  The  escorts  stopped;  the  Emperors  cantered  up  to 
each  other  and  greeted  with  friendliest  gestures.  A  few  minutes 
later,  they  were  seated  alone  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Morelli 
house,  while  their  followers  fraternized  in  the  street  below,  and 
two  guards,  one  French,  one  Austrian,  stood  as  sentries  outside 
the  door. 

Francis  Joseph  was  not  twenty-nine  years  old.41  His  slender 
person  made  him  seem  tall.  His  features  and  complexion  were 
commonplace  Teutonic,  hair  and  whiskers  blond,  eyes  blue.  Al- 
though he  had  escaped  that  blight  of  imbecility  by  which  various 
sons  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  were  expiating  the  sins  of  their 

u  Q.  V.  L.,  m.  353;  Queen  to  RumcU,  July  10, 1850.    **  Born  Aug.  18, 1830. 
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fathers,  his  force*  whether  of  intellect  or  of  character,  hardly  rose 
above  mediocrity.  Hoisted  into  the  throne  when  his  crazy  uncle 
had  to  be  removed  from  it  to  a  madhouse,  his  strength  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  served  as  buffer  for  a  dozen  antagonistic  racial  and 
political  elements.  Other  nations  have  been  strong  in  propor- 
tion to  their  unity;  the  Austrian  Empire  lived  on  its  discords. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  Francis  Joseph  was  dominated 
by  his  mother,  an  imperious,  bigoted  woman,  completely  at  the 
beck  of  the  priests.  For  not  even  a  mess  of  pottage  he  had  sold 
his  sovereign  birth-right  in  agreeing  to  the  Concordat  of  1855. 
Reaction  was  his  religion,  because  he  had  been  taught  no  other. 
Cardinal  Rauscher,  not  content  with  making  the  Pope  supreme 
in  Austria,  urged  the  young  Emperor  to  begin  the  "Holy  War" 
against  Piedmont  and  Liberals  in  Italy.46  He  believed  abso- 
lutely that  the  Almighty  made  the  world  in  order  that  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Hapsburg  might  enjoy  by  divine  right  a  large  portion 
of  it.  So  a  bird  that  stays  its  flight  on  a  sea-girt  crag,  might  im* 
agine  that  the  crag  was  created  solely  to  be  its  momentary  perch. 
Fond  of  court  splendors,  given  to  the  ordinary  licentiousness  of 
his  rank  and  time,  little  addicted  to  the  serious  work  of  govern- 
ment, he  was  so  hemmed  in  by  flatterers  that  he  had  no  means  of 
testing  his  own  ability.  By  the  simple  device  of  making  him  sup- 
pose that  the  policy  which  they  suggested  originated  with  him- 
self, prelates,  ministers  and  marshals  ran  the  Clerical,  political 
and  military  affairs  of  the  Empire  for  their  respective  advantage. 
Yet,  so  deep-rooted  is  mankind's  trust  in  the  innate  goodness  of 
youth,  that  the  public  clung  to  the  belief  that  he  could  not  be 
cognizant  of  the  mistakes  and  iniquities  of  his  administration. 
Amiable  in  disposition,  with  less  of  the  Hapsburg  hauteur  than 
usual,  he  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  made  an 
excellent  royal  figure-head;  but  Fate  had  sent  him  on  the  stage, 
cast  for  a  leading  part  in  a  high  tragedy.  And  now,  in  the  modest 
best  room  of  Casa  Morelli,  he  was  pitted  against  the  reputed 
arbiter  of  Europe,  the  man  who  by  his  own  efforts  had  crowned 
himself  Emperor,  the  politician  whose  astuteness  was  regarded 
as  both  boundless  and  successful,  the  commander  who,  in  five 
weeks,  had  driven  the  armies  of  Austria  from  the  heart  of  Pied* 
mont  to  the  Quadrilateral. 

"  Sybcl  n,  870. 
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Neither  Emperor  left  a  report  of  that  interview,  but  much 
leaked  out,  and  much  has  been  inferred.  At  the  outset,  Napoleon 
played  the  chords  of  magnanimity.  He  had  not  come  to  dictate 
terms  to  a  conquered  foe,  but  to  discuss  with  a  brother  monarch 
now  to  make  a  peace  that  should  satisfy  both.  Like  himself* 
Francis  Joseph  had  been  horrified  by  the  carnage  at  Solf  erino,  and 
would  gladly  find  an  honorable  way  to  prevent  more  bloodshed. 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  given  full  value  to  the  probability  that 
the  other  Great  Powers,  dreading  a  general  war,  would  intervene. 
If  they  did,  it  was  clear  that  he  and  Francis  Joseph  would  do  bet- 
ter to  settle  by  themselves,  than  to  have  Prussia,  England  and 
Russia  thrust  on  them  terms  they  would  be  forced  to  accept.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Prussia,  for  instance,  acted  as  mediator  in  be- 
half of  Austria,  she  would  unquestionably  demand  some  recom- 
pense. Very  possibly  the  elder  Emperor,  who  was  all  blandness 
and  apparent  candor,  went  further  and  hinted  that  by  patching 
up  their  quarrel,  they  might  divide  the  mastery  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe  between  them.  The  triumph  of  Prussia  would 
be  as  damaging  to  Austria  as  to  France.  If  Francis  Joseph  per- 
sisted, therefore,  and  the  Germanic  Confederation  declared  war, 
Austria  would  suffer.  For  if  in  that  war  France  should  conquer 
on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Po,  France  would  impose  whatever  con- 
ditions she  desired  on  both  enemies;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  led  by  Prussia,  should  win,  Prussia  might 
be  counted  upon  to  humiliate  Austria.  Whether  actually  uttered 
or  not,  these  arguments  lay  in  the  foreground  of  the  minds  of  the 
two  Emperors. 

At  this  point  we  can  imagine  that  Francis  Joseph  asked  very 
pertinently,  "What  does  your  Majesty  propose?"  and  then  Na- 
poleon unfolded  the  conditions  which,  he  promised  Victor  Eman- 
uel, should  beu«o  hard,  so  very  hard"  that  Austria  would  reject 
them.  His  apologists  imply  that  he  intended  to  demand  the  libera- 
tion of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  but  that  the  sight  of  the  young 
Emperor,  whose  good  intentions  had  been  dashed  by  misfortune, 
touched  his  compassion  and  closed  his  lips.  More  probably, 
Francis  Joseph  reminded  him  that,  as  the  Allies  had  not  con- 
quered Venetia,  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  he  would  surrender  it. 
Napoleon  took  the  hint,  and  agreed  that  the  Venetians  should 
remain  under  the  Austrian  sceptre.  Francis  Joseph,  on  his  side, 
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would  cede  Lombardy  to  Napoleon,  who  might  make  it  over  to 
Piedmont.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena 
should  return  to  their  states,  but  "  without  recourse  to  force/' 
Italy  should  be  united  in  a  confederation  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the  Pope.  Both  Emperors  would  request  the  Holy 
Father  to  introduce  reforms  into  his  government.  Amnesty 
should  be  everywhere  extended  to  the  revolutionists;  and  a 
European  congress  would  ratify  the  new  arrangement.  Napo- 
leon seems  to  have  returned  more  than  once  to  the  fate  of  Venetia, 
but  Francis  Joseph  naturally  repeated  that  he  would  not  give  up 
territory  which  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  Allies  could  not 
wrest  from  him.  In  England,  it  was  charged  afterwards  that  Na- 
poleon tried  to  strengthen  his  case  by  asserting  that  he  had  the 
moral  support  of  the  British  Ministry; 47  but  if  he  did  resort  to 
this  falsehood,  which  seems  unlikely,  he  gained  nothing  by  it. 
The  young  Hapsburg  Emperor  simply  shook  his  head.  During 
this  conference,  which  lasted  an  hour,  the  sovereigns  vied  with 
each  other  in  urbanity.  Having  set  a  time  when  he  would  re- 
ceive Prince  Napoleon  to  consider  a  formal  draft  of  the  pre- 
liminaries, Francis  Joseph  accompanied  the  French  Emperor 
a  short  distance  on  the  way  to  Valeggio.  Then  they  parted  amid 
most  gracious  salutations. 

With  a  monstrous  load  lifted  from  him,  Napoleon  III  returned 
to  his  headquarters.  He  had  secured  peace,  his  supreme  desire 
at  that  crisis:  what  mattered  the  details?  He  flattered  himself 
that  he  and  not  the  Austrian  had  triumphed  in  the  parley.  So  a 
year  before,  at  Plombteres,  he  supposed  that  Cavour  was  merely 
a  tool  in  his  hands.  Beginning  with  himself,  Louis  Napoleon  had 
a  fatal  incapacity  for  measuring  men.  He  imagined  that  no  one 
could  resist  his  persuasiveness.  During  his  Imperial  career,  he 
had  three  historic  interviews,"  yet  only  at  the  last,  when  he  faced 
the  pitiless  Bismarck  in  the  upper  room  of  the  peasant's  cottage 
at  Donch£ry,  did  he  realise  that  he  was  beaten. 

On  his  return  to  Valeggio  on  that  torrid  Monday  morning  in 
July,  Napoleon  found  Victor  Emanuel  waiting  to  hear  the  pro- 
posed terms  of  peace.  The  Emperor  stated  them  as  favorably  as 

"  Mahneabuiy,  500-01.  «  With  Cavour,  at  Pkxnhitres.  July  21. 1858; 
with  FVancis  Joseph  at  VUUfraoca.  July  11. 1859;  with  Bbmarck.  at  Doacttry, 
Sept  i,  1870C  the  morning  after  the  dnaster  of  Sedan. 
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possible,  perhaps  even  too  favorably.49  According  to  some  re- 
ports, the  King  denounced  the  arrangement  as  inconclusive  and 
disloyal;  according  to  others,  while  not  concealing  his  regrets,  he 
assured  the  Emperor  that  he  was  grateful  for  the  benefits  re- 
ceived. Early  in  the  afternoon,  he  rode  back  heavy-hearted  to 
Monzambano.  Napoleon  summoned  Prince  Napoleon,  gave  him 
a  minute  of  the  treaty,  added  oral  instructions,  and  sent  him  to 
finish  the  business  with  Francis  Joseph.  Since  Plon-Plon  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  he  might  be  counted  on  not  to  grow  tender 
at  the  sight  of  the  unfortunate  young  monarch.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Plon-Plon  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  war  — 
cynics  said  that  he  cooled  when  he  found  there  was  no  desire  to 
make  a  king  in  Central  Italy  —  and  he  had  been  scaring  his  Im- 
perial cousin  with  prophecies  of  disaster. 

At  half  past  four  the  Prince  was  closeted  with  Francis  Joseph 
at  Verona.  They  took  up  the  clauses  in  order.  The  Emperor 
had  only  a  tepid  interest  in  the  proposed  Italian  Confederation, 
but  consented  to  it.  He  saw  no  reason  for  calling  the  Pope  "  hon- 
orary," instead  of  actual,  president,  but  yielded.  When,  how- 
ever, they  reached  Paragraph  Three,  which  stated  that  the 
French  Emperor  should  transfer  Lombardy,  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  its  inhabitants,  to  Piedmont,  Francis  Joseph  asked 
what  that  meant.  The  Prince  replied  that  it  was  simply  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  modern  sovereigns  derive  their  authority 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed:  this  was  the  token  by  which 
Napoleon  III  reigned  in  France,  by  which  he  was  waging  this  war, 
by  which  Victor  Emanuel  ruled.  The  King  of  Piedmont  did  not 
claim  to  have  conquered  Lombardy:  he  had  helped  to  emanci- 
pate the  Lombards,  and  it  was  for  them  to  show,  by  popular 
vote,  what  they  desired.  Francis  Joseph  pertinently  pointed  out 
that  these  were  purely  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution.  Plon- 
Plon  proceeded  to  argue,  but  the  Emperor  cut  him  short,  saying 
with  unintentional  humor,  "My  dear  Prince,  we  are  not  here  to 
take  a  course  in  international  law."  He  would  agree  to  hand 
Lombardy  over  to  Napoleon,  but  without  mention  of  popular 
vote,  or  of  Piedmont.  Rather  than  acknowledge  publicly  that 
he  would  concede  anything  to  Piedmont  direct,  Francis  Joseph 
would  continue  the  war.  A  significant  avowal! 

«•  Castelli:  Ricordi,  S17.  The  adjutant  who  rode  back  with  the  King  at  2.90 
p.  M.  record*  that  the  King  said  the  Austrian*  would  cede  aa  far  aa  the  Piave. 
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The  next  difficulty  arose  over  Peschiera  and  Mantua.  Both 
fortresses  being  in  Lombard  territory,  the  Prince  insisted  that 
they  should  be  given  up;  but  again  the  Emperor  would  not  yield. 
They  were  fortresses,  he  said,  which  his  army  was  now  actually 
occupying:  they  had  not  been  conquered;  they  should  not  be 
sacrificed.  Plon-Plon,  fully  aware  that  Napoleon  III  had  no  in- 
tention of  pressing  this  demand,  simulated  disappointment  — 
and  passed  on.  Paragraph  Five  declared  that  the  two  Emperors 
should  do  their  utmost,  short  of  resorting  to  arms,  to  restore  the 
rulers  of  Tuscany  and  Modena,  who  should  offer  an  amnesty 
and  grant  a  constitution.  Here  Francis  Joseph  balked.  "I 
may  make  personal  sacrifices  and  give  up  what  belongs  to  me," 
he  said;  " but  I  cannot  abandon  kinsmen  and  allies  who  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  me."  The  reply  rings  with  chivalry:  but  the  ne- 
gotiators were  concerned  with  hard  facts,  not  with  chivalry  or 
with  fine  phrases.  In  the  end,  they  agreed  that  Leopold  and 
Francis  V  should  return  to  their  states  and  grant  an  amnesty;  but 
Francis  Joseph  would  never,  never  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  re- 
quiring them  to  promise  a  constitution.  He  remarked  naively 
that  France  seemed  to  him  to  have  not  much  more  of  a  constitu- 
tion than  Austria  had.  He  consented,  however,  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Parma  to  Piedmont  —  for  the  Duchess  was  only  a  Bour- 
bon, not  a  Hapsburg,  and,  after  all,  Parma  and  Piacenza  did  not 
belong  to  him.  So  it  was  easy  to  be  lavish  with  rights  that  were 
hot  his. 

The  clock  now  marked  quarter  past  six.  The  Emperor  rose, 
professed  to  be  inclined  to  conclude  the  treaty,  but  added  that 
first  he  must  think  it  over  and  take  counsel.  Prince  Napoleon 
dreaded  the  interference  of  the  military  and  court  cabal.  "I 
am  commanded  to  be  at  Valeggio  at  ten  o'clock,"  he  told  Francis 
Joseph; "  that  means  that  I  must  leave  here  not  later  than  a  quar- 
ter past  eight.  My  sovereign  will  be  most  grieved  to  receive  a 
negative  reply.  The  war  in  that  case  would  be  resumed  and  the 
revolution  would  flood  all  Italy  and  perhaps  Hungary." 

The  Prince  retired  to  a  room,  where  dinner  had  been  prepared 
for  him.  With  characteristic  brass,  he  called  out  of  the  window, 
to  his  postilions  in  the  courtyard, '  to  have  his  carriage  ready  at 
8.15  sharp.'  During  the  interval,  he  is  said  to  have  heard  sounds 
of  a  heated  discussion  —  Imperial  sobs, even! — between  Francis 
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Joseph  and  his  advisers.  At  half  past  seveti  the  Emperor  entered 
the  Prince's  room  and  handed  him  a  paper  in  which  the  terms  of 
peace  were  set  down  precisely  as  he  had  stated  them  earlier. 
Prince  Napoleon  read  them  with  apparent  chagrin.  "lama  poor 
diplomat,"  said  he.  They  took  up  again,  briefly,  the  irreconcil- 
able points,  but  soon  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  argue  further. 
The  Emperor's  only  concession  was  that  the  Pope  should  be 
" honorary"  president  of  the  confederation.  When  he  had  in* 
serted  that  word,  the  Prince  begged  him  to  sign  the  paper.  "But 
Will  you  sign  it?  "  Francis  Joseph  asked.  The  Prince  replied  that 
he  had  no  authority,  but  he  pledged  his  word  of  honor  that  the 
document  should  be  restored  to  Francis  Joseph  the  following 
morning,  with  or  without  Napoleon's  signature.  The  Emperor 
then  signed,  remarking  as  he  did  so  that  it  was  hard  to  cede  his 
most  beautiful  province.10 

Francis  Joseph's  reasons  for  consenting  to  the  peace  were  ob- 
vious. He  saved  his  position  in  the  Germanic  Confederation;  he 
saved  his  treasury,  already  drained  very  low,  from  bankruptcy; 
he  ran  no  further  risk  of  defeats  in  the  field;  and  he  gained  a  re* 
cognized  right  to  dominate  in  Italy :  all  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  single 
province.  "The  gist  of  the  thing  is/'  wrote  Moltketohis  brother, 
"  that  Austria  had  rather  give  up  Lombardy ,  than  see  Prussia  at 
the  head  of  Germany."  8l 

Punctually  at  ten  o'clock  the  Prince  brought  the  paper  to  Na- 
poleon, who  read  it  and  in  his  joy  embraced  his  cousin.  Victor 
Emanuel  also  read  it,  but  without  joy.  "Poor  Italy!"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed.  As  the  realization  of  the  calamity 
swept  over  him  he  broke  forth  into  protests.  He  told  the  Em- 
peror that  these  were  not  the  terms  he  had  been  led  to  expect;  he 
explained  that  the  outraged  Italians  might  rush  to  any  extreme; 
he  even  talked  of  prosecuting  the  war  alone.  "Do  so  and  wel- 
come," replied  Napoleon;  "but  instead  of  one  enemy  you  might 
possibly  have  two."  Before  taking  leave,  however,  the  King 
grew  calm.  His  Guardian  Angel,  who  inspired  him  to  say  the 

M  The  official  account  of  this  interview  is  in  Prince  Napoleon's  "  Les  Prelimhv* 
aires  de  la  Pair,  July  11, 1859.  Journal  de  ma  Mission  a  Verone  aupres  de  l'En> 
pereur  d'Autriche."  Revue  de*  Deux  Monde*,  Aug.  1,  1900.  Bianchi  evidently 
had  access  to  this  document  for  his  narrative  in  Stor.  Doc.9  vra. 

11  H.  von  Moltke:  Brief e  an  mm*  Muter  und  an  §einer  Briider  (Berlin,  1891) 
168;  letter  to  Adolf,  July,  1859. 
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right  word  in  the  great  crises  of  his  career,  whispered  to  him  now 
not  to  forget  his  obligations  for  the  favors  already  received. 
"Whatever  may  be  your  Majesty's  decision,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
keep  the  liveliest  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  country;  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  in  all  cir- 
cumstances you  can  count  on  my  fidelity."  w  With  a  copy  of  the 
document  in  his  pocket,  the  King  rode  back  to  his  quarters  at 
Monzambano  to  face  Cavour. 

For  forty  hours  the  Piedmontese  Prime  Minister,  like  an  aveng- 
ing Fury,  had  been  ranging  to  and  fro  between  Monzambano  and 
Valeggio.  Never  was  statesman  more  amazed  than  he  at  the 
treachery  of  an  ally.  During  the  seven  weeks  of  the  war  he  had 
worked  night  and  day  at  Turin  to  send  forward  troops,  arms  and 
supplies;  he  had  furnished  transportation,  and,  in  more  than  one 
emergency,  rations  to  the  French.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  Na- 
poleon frowned  on  the  risings  in  Central  Italy,  but  he  knew  also 
that  Napoleon,  by  contradiction,  grumbled  because  the  Italians 
had  not  flocked  in  multitudes  to  the  Allied  Armies.  Cavour  also 
had  been  watching  the  shifting  currents  of  European  politics.  He 
saw  the  Prussian  menace  on  the  horizon,  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  Prussians  would  fight.  He  noted  the  apparent  coolness 
of  the  Czar,  who  disapproved  of  any  revolutionary  stir,  but  he 
knew  that  Russia  would  not  forcibly  intervene.  He  rejoiced  at 
the  triumph  of  Palmerston  and  Russell.  Immediately  after  Ma- 
genta, La  Marmora  seems  to  have  had  doubts  of  the  Emperor, 
which  he  communicated  to  Cavour,8*  who  did  not,  however, 
regard  them  as  alarming.  It  does  not  appear  that,  after  Sol- 
f erino,  he  made  a  calm  estimate  of  the  time  and  men  the  con- 
quest of  the  Quadrilateral  would  require.  His  guiding  thought 
was  that  Napoleon  III  was  under  oath  to  accomplish  a  certain 
task,  and  that,  if  he  chose,  he  could  accomplish  it,  let  Europe 
snarl  as  it  might. 

While  the  King  was  in  the  field,  Cavour  had  much  to  complain 
of.  Delia  Rocca,  chief  of  staff,  not  only  refused  to  give  the  War 
Minister  information,  but  often  left  his  despatches  unacknow- 
ledged. It  was  the  old  antagonism  between  the  professional  sol- 
dier and  the  civilian.    Delia  Rocca  was  a  man  of  many  engaging 

"  There  is  doubt  as  to  when  the  King  said  this. 
M  Manari:  La  Marmora,  235-37. 
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qualities  —  handsome,  a  good  comrade,  brave,  a  high-bred  aris- 
tocrat through  and  through.  He  would  preserve  military  eti- 
quette though  the  heavens  fell;  at  all  times,  or  anywhere,  he  was 
the  general  to  lead  a  parade,  or  lend  dignity  to  a  reception,  or  take 
his  master's  greetings  to  a  passing  prince.  But  he  could  neither 
plan  nor  fight  a  battle  —  as  the  sad  blunders  at  San  Martino 
proved.  Whilst  he  and  Cavour  had  been  friendly  enough  in  pri* 
vate,  Delia  Rocca  was  too  uncertain  a  Liberal  to  win  Cavour'* 
confidence.  The  King,  however,  had  a  strong  liking  for  him. 
Victor  Emanuel  was  a  genuine  constitutional  monarch,  but  he 
never  lost,  on  that  account,  his  preference  for  great  nobles  and 
for  soldiers,  the  traditional  props  of  a  throne.  Brusque  to  a  fault 
himself,  he  looked  instinctively  for  courtly  manners  in  his  en- 
tourage. Delia  Rocca's  knightly  grace  pleased  him:  no  doubt, 
it  contrasted  only  too  favourably  with  Cavour's  businesslike  de- 
spatch. And  then  Delia  Rocca  was  by  profession  what  the  King 
aspired  above  all  things  to  be  —  a  soldier.  Delia  Rocca  could 
discuss  tactics,  arms,  the  commissariat:  Delia  Rocca  knew  what 
was  considered  good  form  in  every  General  Staff  Office  in  Europe. 
Cavour  endured  the  official  slights  as  a  patriotic  duty.  He 
protested,  however,  when  Delia  Rocca  carried  his  punctilio  so 
far  that  he  refused  to  furnish  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
after  each  battle,  so  that  the  suspense  of  the  multitudes  who 
thronged  the  Ministry  of  War  for  news  might  be  relieved.  Not 
merely  the  good  people  of  Turin,  but  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Regent  had  often  to  wait  till  the  Paris  newspapers  came,  in  order 
to  know  what  the  Piedmontese  troops  were  doing.  The  second 
day  after  Magenta,  Cavour  had  actually  to  telegraph  to  Na- 
poleon to  learn  whether  the  battle  had  been  won  or  lost.  In  all 
his  public  career,  Cavour  never  submitted  to  such  indignity.54 
Delia  Rocca  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  personage  who  for 
two  months  snubbed  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  time,  a  feat  he 
could  not  have  accomplished  without  the  King's  cognizance. •• 

M  Latere,  m,  68,  69,  71.  73,  74,  75,  78,  81,  00,  91-92,  94,  99, 102. 

M  For  the  other  side,  see  Delia  Rocca,  i,  412-14.  Delia  Rocca  also  succeeded 
in  chilling  the  King  towards  La  Marmora.  "  I  talked  little  or  not  at  all  with 
La  Marmora,'*  he  says;  "I  let  him  go  about  our  quarters  at  his  pleasure,  dictat- 
ing laws  or  advice  more  or  less  heeded,  playing  the  professor  now  here  now  there* 
even  with  the  French,  whom  he  went  to  teach  how  to  use  their  rifled  cannon.  •  .  • 
Little  by  little  La  Marmora  tired  of  coming  to  our  headquarters,  and  went  to  lay 
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Victor  Emanuel  had  very  naturally  never  forgiven  Cavour  for  the 
Rosina  affair.  He  was  too  high-spirited  not  to  find  the  pressure 
of  so  masterful  a  minister  irksome  at  times;  for  no  monarch  likes 
to  appear  to  be  governed  by  one  of  his  advisers;  and  Cavour, 
we  surmise,  did  not  always  coquette  sufficiently  with  his  sover- 
eign's pride.  Since  the  meeting  at  Plomb&res,  he  had  inevitably 
played  the  part  of  Jupiter  in  Piedmont.  He  it  was  who  had  per- 
suaded Napoleon  into  the  alliance,  he  who  had  forced  the  war,  he 
who,  besides  doing  the  work  of  four  ministers,  was  directing  the 
supplies  for  the  army  in  the  field  and  conducting  the  negotiations 
with  patriotic  insurgents  throughout  Northern  and  Central  Italy. 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  inordinate  ambition.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, he  possessed  a  Titan's  capacity  for  exertion,  and  since  he 
had  prepared  every  detail,  it  was  logical  that  he  should  direct 
the  work  to  its  consummation. 

In  camp,  Victor  Emanuel  felt  relief  at  being  out  of  range  of  his 
taskmaster's  eye.  The  generals  of  his  staff  paid  proper  deference 
to  him,  and  encouraged  him  in  thinking  himself  cut  out  for  a 
great  commander.  They  made  merry  over  the  officiousness  of 
the  little  minister,  toiling  night  and  day  to  keep  them  fed  and 
equipped.  If  Cavour  suggested  a  military  plan,  they  treated  it  as 
an  impertinence  —  what  could  a  civilian  know  about  war?  But 
if  it  be  not  the  duty  of  a  war  minister  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  war  for  which  he  is  responsible,  whose  duty  is  it?  On  the  day 
after  Magenta,  when  the  King  was  breakfasting  with  the  Em- 
peror, Napoleon  said,  laughing,  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Cavour  begging  him  not  to  leave  Turin  unprotected. 
"That  fellow,"  said  Napoleon,  still  laughing,  and  looking  at  the 
King,  "is  always  alarmed  about  Turin.  I  replied  to  him  that  I 
had  ordered  the  last  division  I  had  in  Alessandria  to  come  here 
at  once."  On  this  there  was  a  general  burst  of  hilarity.  Victor 
Emanuel  said  later  to  his  officers,  "It  serves  Cavour  right  for 
meddling  where  he  has  no  business."  •• 

The  King,  properly  solicitous  that  Napoleon  III  should  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  his  treatment  in  Italy,  left  nothing  un- 
done to  show  respect,  even  when  this  involved  a  slur  at  Cavour. 

down  the  law  elsewhere,  where  it  was  not  always  so  easy  as  with  us."  Ibid,  i, 
414.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  chief  of  staff  plumes  himself  on  side-track* 
ing  the  Piedmontese  general  who  was  supposed  to  know  the  most  about  warfare. 
••  Castelli:  Ricordi,  298;  from  Diario  inedito,  June  5, 1859. 
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Perhaps  lie  listened  without  protest  to  the  Emperor's  charge 
that  Cavour's  intrigues  in  the  Bomagna  had  fatally  complicated 
the  situation.  The  King  was  too  outspoken  and  independent  by 
nature,  to  perceive  that  his  extreme  politeness  might  be  inter- 
preted as  obsequiousness;  accordingly,  he  was  hardly  aware  that 
Cavour's  efforts  during  May  and  June  aimed  at  preventing  the 
ruler  of  tiny  Piedmont  from  becoming  merely  the  vassal  of  the 
mighty  Emperor  of  France.  The  European  cabinets  acted 
almost  as  if  Victor  Emanuel  were  a  negligible  quantity.  When 
they  negotiated,  it  was  with  Paris  and  not  with  Turin;  and  they 
believed  that,  at  the  day  of  settlement,  Napoleon  would  order 
and  the  King  would  obey.  They  assumed  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Upper  Italy,  won  by  French  arms,  would  be  in  fact,  whatever 
it  might  pretend  to  be,  merely  an  appanage  of  the  French 
Empire.  This  was  what  Cavour  strove  to  prevent;  this  was  what 
his  connivance  in  the  patriotic  revolutions  did  prevent.  His  in* 
sistence  that  the  Italians  should  be  their  own  masters,  no  matter 
how  deep  their  cause  for  gratitude  to  their  French  helpers,  sprang 
from  the  soundest  wisdom.  Napoleon  began  to  draw  away  from 
Cavour  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  possibility, 
whilst  Cavour  blocked  the  way,  of  turning  the  results  of  the  war 
to  the  direct  extension  of  Imperial  influence  in  Italy.  Neither  the 
King  at  the  time  nor  Italians  subsequently  recognized  the  im- 
mense service  which  Cavour  rendered  in  preventing  the  Imperial 
ally  from  becoming  their  permanent  overlord.  He  knew  the  risk 
in  the  partnership  of  lamb  and  lion.* 

Had  Victor  Emanuel  been  in  a  friendly  mood,  he  might  have 
kept  Cavour  near  him  and  possibly  have  checked  the  peace  pro- 
ject; but  he  was  so  irritated,  that  he  did  not  even  confide  to  the 
minister  what  Napoleon  had  read  on  the  eve  of  Solferino.M  He 
had  his  laugh,  instead,  over  the  French  and  Piedmontese  jests  at 
Cavour's  officiousness.  Cavour  would  gladly  have  resigned  the 
Ministry  of  War,  if  an  efficient  successor  could  have  been  found. 

17  As  long  before  as  Nov.  28. 1858*  he  wrote  Boncompagni : "  I  too  lament  the 
necessity  we  are  in  of  getting  Russia's  support.  I  should  prefer  the  support  of 
England.  .  .  .  Deserted  by  England,  how  can  we  help  seeking  Russia's  support? 
Ought  we  to  trust  in  Napoleon  alone?  It  would  be  a  grave  error.  We  seek  at  St 
Petersburg  the  counterpoise  that  London  denies  us."  Risorg.  Ital.,  April,  1900; 
n,  308. 

11  La  Marmora  states,  however,  that  they  were  about  to  telegraph  to  Cavour 
at  6  ▲.  M.  on  June  24,  when  the  great  battle  began.  Massari  :La  M armora,  8S6. 
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He  applied  to  Dabormida,  but  Dabormida  refused,  although  La 
Marmora  added  to  his  own  entreaties  the  reason,  "Cavour  has 
too  many  portfolios."  "  La  Marmora  himself  wandered  about 
headquarters  like  an  unbidden  guest,  bearing  the  vague  commit 
sion  of  Minister  in  the  Field.  By  rights,  being  the  most  experi- 
enced soldier  in  Piedmont,  he  ought  to  have  led  the  army:  in 
fact,  however,  he  might  speak  if  the  King  asked  his  opinion,  but 
he  had  no  real  responsibility,  and  his  proud  and  punctilious 
spirit  chafed  at  being  outranked  by  Delia  Rocca,  who,  until  the 
campaign  opened,  had  been  his  subordinate. 

Despite  these  incidents,  which  have  their  counterparts  in  every 
war,  Cavour  never  expected  that  Napoleon  would  dare  to  fall 
short  of  his  promise.  He  was  irritated  rather  than  alarmed  by 
the  apparent  lethargy  which  followed  the  victory  of  Solferino. 
He  himself  was  redoubling  his  efforts,  and  during  the  first  week 
in  July  he  conferred  with  Kossuth,  who  had  just  met  the  Em- 
peror and  Prince  Napoleon  (July  S).  The  Emperor  virtually  told 
Kossuth  to  go  ahead  and  fire  the  revolution  in  Hungary,  so  as  to 
draw  part  of  the  Austrian  forces  out  of  Italy.  It  was  on  July  5 
that  Cavour,  who  at  last  began  to  suspect  that  European  dip- 
lomacy might  impose  a  "half-peace,"  urged  Kossuth  to  organ- 
ize without  delay  a  Magyar  troop  of  volunteers,  to  fight  in  the 
King's  army.  "  That  will  compromise  us,"  he  said,  "  and  I  desire 
that  we  be  compromised;  for  then  there  will  be  no  half-peace."* 
The  very  next  afternoon,  Napoleon  sent  Fleury  to  Verona  to 
request  the  armistice.  News  of  this  mission  reached  Cavour, 
by  way  of  Paris,  on  the  8th,61  the  day  on  which  La  Marmora 
sent  his  laconic  despatch.62  The  following  morning  brought 
a  telegram  from  Prince  Napoleon  announcing  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  Cavour  summoned  his  confidential  secretary, 
Nigra,  told  him  the  message,  and  asked,  "What  do  you  think 
of  it?"  "This  means  peace,"  Nigra  replied.  "Do  you  really 
believe  that?"  said  Cavour,  searchingly.  "Yes."  "Then  we 
will  start  for  the  camp,"  Cavour  said.  There  might  yet  be 
time. 

At  half -past  six  that  evening,  he,  Nigra  and  Alessandro  Bixio 
took  train;  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  they  got  out  at 

19  Lettere,  m,  94,  n.  1;  La  Marmora  to  Dabormida,  June  10, 1859. 

M  Lettere,  m,  dxxxri-cxci.     "  UtUrt,  m,  107.      n  UtUrt,  vi,  412,  n.  I. 
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Desenzano.  While  they  were  waiting  there  for  a  carriage,  they 
learned  from  the  bystanders'  talk  that  the  two  Emperors  were  to 
meet  that  very  day  and  arrange  for  peace.  Cavour's  impatience 
grew  insupportable.  At  last  a  wretched  vehicle  was  found,  and 
in  it  he  drove  over  the  weary  road  to  Monzambano,  through  the 
valleys  and  across  the  uplands  where  the  Piedmontese  had  fought 
their  battle  less  than  three  weeks  before.  "Are  you  the  great 
Cavour?"  the  rustic  coachman  inquired.  "Hurry  up!  hurry 
up!"  was  the  only  answer.  When  Cavour  landed  in  the  square 
of  Monzambano,  it  seemed  as  if  "a  tempest  were  roaring  within 
him";  he  had  no  jovial  smile,  not  even  a  word  of  greeting  for 
Arrivabene  and  the  officers  who  chanced  to  be  there.  He  asked 
where  the  King  was.  "At  his  quarters,  in  Villa  Melchiorri  out- 
side the  town.'9  To  Villa  Melchiorri  accordingly  Cavour  and 
Nigra  hastened. 

The  interview  between  the  Minister  and  the  King  lasted  two 
hours.  Only  shreds  of  their  talk,  like  the  mutterings  of  a  thun- 
derstorm, have  been  reported.  It  was  one  of  those  moments 
when  titles,  rank,  and  all  the  social  accidents  whereby  men 
ordinarily  hide  their  common  origin  drop  away.  King  and  Min- 
ister faced  each  other  as  man  to  man.  Cavour  was  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  the  realization  that  peace  would  blast  irretrievably 
the  hopes  of  the  Italians.  It  might  mean  also  the  end  of  Pied- 
mont's leadership,  if  Piedmont,  by  acquiescing,  became  a  party 
to  the  treachery.  What  could  the  King  or  his  Government  reply 
to  their  people  when  they  asked  whether  this  were  a  fair  return 
for  the  heavy  taxes  they  had  borne  for  many  years,  for  the  losses 
by  invasion,  for  the  thousands  of  sons  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
war?  To  his  own  dashed  hopes,  and  the  stigma  of  bad  faith 
which  he  knew  would  be  branded  on  him,  he  felt  the  added  sting 
of  wasted  opportunities.  The  statesman  in  him  rebelled  at  the 
thought  of  throwing  away,  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  the 
labors  of  a  lifetime.  And  how  could  the  King  pacify  his  subjects 
when  the  day  came  to  surrender  Nice  and  Savoy  ?  It  was  Cavour 
who  had  persuaded  Victor  Emanuel  to  make  that  bargain  — 
Cavour  who  was  now  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  as  he 
must  soon  be  before  the  world.  He  would  not  believe  that  it 
was  too  late  to  stop  Napoleon.  Victor  Emanuel,  to  whom  the 
odious  probability  of  peace  was  already  three  days  old,  rehearsed 
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the  reasons  which  the  Emperor  had  given.  Cavour  tore  them  to 
pieces,  one  by  one :  as  his  rage  mounted,  they  seemed  less  and  less 
worth  considering.  He  besought  the  King  to  prosecute  the  war 
alone  —  to  prove  to  the  Italians  that  he  was  honorable  —  to  win, 
possibly,  the  great  stake  they  were  fighting  for  —  to  fall,  if  it 
must  be,  with  reputation  unsullied.  The  King  offered  obvious 
objections.  Cavour  grew  insolent.  "Calm  yourself;  remember 
that  I  am  the  King/9  "I  am  the  real  King/'  Cavour  shouted, 
beside  himself ;  "the  Italians  recognize  me  first  of  all!"  "What 
do  you  say?  You  the  King?  You  are  a  roffuel"  replied  Victor 
Emanuel,  and  turned  his  back  on  him.68  As  soon  as  Cavour,  still 
raging,  left  the  room,  Victor  Emanuel  summoned  Delia  Rocca 
and  said:  "Do  you  know  what  Cavour  wants?  He  wants  me  to 
continue  the  war  alone;  I  am  as  furious  as  he  over  this  peace,  but 
I  don't  lose  my  compass,  I  don't  lose  my  reason."  M 

As  a  last  resort,  Cavour  sought  an  audience  of  the  Emperor, 
but  Napoleon  would  not  see  him.  Napoleon  too  evidently  feared 
to  meet  the  terrible  little  man  who  had  hypnotized  him  at  Plom- 
bieres  and  had  forced  him  in  March  to  stand  true  to  his  promise. 
"A  talk  under  actual  conditions  can  be  of  no  use,"  he  said.  "The 
Count  wishes  to  heap  reproaches  on  me;  I  have  plenty  to  make 
to  him,  but  it  will  do  no  good,  for  everything  is  now  settled. 
I  will  see  him  willingly  at  Milan,  on  condition  that  he  does 
not  speak  to  me  about  the  past."  *'  Napoleon  was,  indeed,  bent 
on  making  Cavour  the  scapegoat  for  his  own  action:  for  he 
told  Dr.  Conneau  and  others  how  badly  Cavour  had  behaved,** 
and  he  complained  to  the  King  that  Cavour's  meddling  in  the 
Romagna  was  a  reason  and  an  excuse  for  stopping  the  war.67  It 
was  by  Napoleon's  express  order  that  the  King  failed  to  summon 
Cavour  to  headquarters.  An  honorable  ally  would  have  con- 
sulted his  partner  before  taking  a  step  which  might  be  fatal  to 

M  I  quote  this  stock  anecdote  from  Canini's  Briceiole  di  Storia;  but  nobody 
has  verified  it.  M  Leltere,  vi,  413.  Delia  Rocca  says  that  the  King  told  him 

that,  at  a  certain  point,  feeling  that  he  should  lose  his  self-control,  he  turned 
his  back  on  Cavour  and  left  the  room.  Delia  Rocca,  I,  472. 

M  Stor.  Doc.,  vin,  159.  Delia  Rocca,  i,  478,  repeats  the  camp  rumor  that  the 
Emperor  did  receive  Cavour  at  Valeggio;  and  he  quotes,  in  evidence,  Robilant*s 
diary;  but  Robilant  was  at  Monzambano  and  merely  recorded  current  gossip. 

"  Letterc,  vi,  414.  "  Lettere,  vi,  417.  The  King  said  to  Solaroli  on  July  12: 
"  Napoleon  says  he  has  reason  for  grievances  against  Cavour,  but  ought  he  to 
sacrifice  a  nation  for  a  man?" 
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both;  and  that  partner,  being  a  constitutional  monarch,  would 
have  sent  for  his  prime  minister:  *  but  Napoleon  III,  treating 
Victor  Emanuel  like  a  vassal,  kept  at  a  distance  the  one  man 
whom  he  feared.  Had  Cavour  been  cheaply  vain,  he  might  have 
gloried  in  this  proof  of  his  own  importance:  but  it  only  increased 
his  exasperation;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  hurled  this  also 
at  the  King  in  their  distressing  interview. 

Shut  out  from  the  Emperor,  Cavour  attacked  Prince  Napoleon 
and  stated  to  him  over  and  over  again  why  the  peace  would  be 
shameful.  Plon-Plon  returned  volley  for  volley,  now  insisting 
on  the  danger  to  France  in  continuing  the  war,  and  now  vilifying 
the  Italians.  The  arguments  and  sarcasms  of  his  angry  visitor 
goaded  Plon-Plon,  always  noted  for  his  unbridled  tongue,  to  un- 
usual license.  He  would  admit  nothing  favorable  to  the  Italians, 
until  at  last  Cavour  said  to  him  ironically,  "Ah,  Monsignor, 
when  one  wants  to  drown  a  dog,  one  says  that  it  is  mad."69 
44  But  after  all  do  you  wish  us  to  sacrifice  France  and  our  own 
dynasty  for  you?  "  asked  Plon-Plon  angrily.  "  Promises  are  pro- 
mises and  must  be  kept,"  Cavour  replied,  as  inflexible  as  Cato. 
He  threatened  to  head  a  revolution  rather  than  leave  the  work 
half  done.70 

How  Cavour  passed  the  rest  of  July  10,  and  how  he  spent 
the  next  day,  is  not  recorded  in  detail.  We  have  glimpses  of  him, 
darting  to  and  fro  like  a  Fury,  sleepless,  preternaturally  excited, 
now  stifling  his  emotions,  now  arguing  or  urging  with  all  the 
vigor  of  his  intellect,  now  denouncing  with  the  combined  vehe- 
mence of  his  wrath,  chagrin  and  regret.  To  La  Marmora,  his  clos- 
est friend  in  the  army,  he  hinted  that,  if  other  means  failed,  they 
ought  to  resort  to  revolution.  La  Marmora,  who  had  not  lost  his 
compass,  replied  that  England  would  support  them  even  if 
France  should  desert  them :  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  Cavour 
that  he  was  crazy  in  advising  the  King  not  to  accept  Lombardy.71 
Any  hope  Cavour  may  have  had  that  Francis  Joseph  and  Na- 
poleon would  clash  over  the  terms  of  peace,  was  soon  quenched. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  11,  he  went  again  to  Villa 
Melchiorri.  Towards  midnight  the  King,  escorted  by  Nigra  and 

•*  La  Gorce  regards  it  as  proper  that  Napoleon  should  play  this  trick  on  the 
King  and  Cavour:  but  would  he  be  equally  pleased  if  England  had  treated  France 
in  this  way  in  the  Crimea?  ••  LeUere,  vi,  414. 

"  Delia  Rocca,  i,  473.  n  Massari;  La  Marmora,  439. 
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General  Solaroli,  returned  from  Valeggio.  "  We  are  ruined,"  said 
the  King  to  Solaroli,  on  their  way  back.  "They  gave  us  more 
in  1848,  when  we  were  alone,  than  today!  They  intend  to  give 
us  only  the  line  of  the  Mincio  —  without  Mantua  and  Peschiera, 
and  without  the  Duchy  of  Modena!  Napoleon  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  softened  by  the  young  Emperor;  he  yields  everything, 
because  he  says  his  interests  no  longer  permit  him  to  make 
war!"  w 

As  soon  as  the  King  reached  his  private  study,  he  sent  for 
Cavour  and  Nigra.  The  heat,  even  at  midnight,  was  intense. 
Victor  Emanuel  took  off  his  coat,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  with 
bare  elbows  propped  on  the  table.  His  face,  always  ruddy,  was 
flaming.  Cavour  stood  at  his  left,  Nigra  leaned  against  the  wall 
in  front.  By  the  King's  command,  Nigra  handed  Cavour  a  copy 
of  the  preliminaries.  At  a  glance,  Cavour  saw  the  general  tenor 
of  the  paper,  which  he  threw  down  on  the  table.  Then  he  burst 
forth  into  an  impassioned  protest  and  appeal:  "Sire!"  he  said, 
"  to  what  end  keep  the  Subalpine  throne,  to  what  serves  even  the 
annexation  of  Lombardy,  if  all  Italy  continues  under  the  political 
and  military  supremacy  of  Austria?  How  can  you  leave  Naples 
and  Sicily  to  the  Bourbons,  with  Emilia,  Tuscany,  Romagna 
oscillating  between  the  formation  of  ephemeral  republics  and  the 
return  of  their  old  rulers?  Rather  than  bow  the  head  to  the  new 
terms,  let  your  Majesty  listen  to  the  voice  of  his  heart.  Try  the 
contest  once  again  with  only  your  own  forces,  and  if  fortune  is 
again  unfavorable,  retire  sooner  to  Sardinia,  or  wander  through 
Italy  and  Europe.  Let  the  Italians  understand  that  your  dynasty 
has  henceforth  no  other  future,  no  other  hopes  than  the  future 
and  hopes  of  Italy!"71  This  he  said,  and  much  more  —  much 
that  the  King  approved  in  his  soul,  but  that,  addressed  to  him  by 
a  subject,  he  found  insolent.  The  King's  instinct,  however,  was 
a  safer  guide  than  the  Minister's  rage.  Better  the  half -loaf  than 
no  bread:  better  the  infamous  treaty,  which  freed  Lombardy, 
than  war  single-handed,  which  might  wipe  out  even  Piedmont. 
Unable  to  shake  the  King's  resolution,  Cavour  announced  that 
he  resigned,  and  turned  to  go.   "Take  him  off  to  sleep,"  said 

"  Caatelli:  Ricordu  317.  "  I.  Artom:  Viitorio  Emanude  e  la  politico 

mUra.  (Bologna,  1882.)  Artom  has  evidently  crystallised  in  liUrary  form  what 
must  have  been  a  much  longer,  impulsive  exhortation. 
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the  King  to  La  Marmora,  who  was  waiting  in  the  villa;  "he 
needs  rest."  u 

Throughout  these  distressing  scenes  Victor  Emanuel  held  him- 
self in  with  unexpected  forbearance.  Grant  that  he  had  allowed 
unwarranted  slights  to  be  put  upon  Cavour  during  the  cam- 
paign, still  he  could  with  truth  say  that  it  was  Cavour  who  led 
him  into  the  war  which  had  plunged  them  so  abruptly  into 
this  pit  of  shame.  And  after  all,  a  king  is  not  king  to  be  re- 
buked point-blank  by  any  of  his  servants.  They  had  another 
interview  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  but  neither  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  another  storm  threatened.  "Cavour 
behaved  very  badly  with  me,"  Victor  Emanuel  said  to  Solaroli; 
"he  was  almost  insolent.  But  I  pity  him,  because  for  some  time 
past  his  head  has  been  whirling.  .  .  .  I  have  been  wrong  in  fol- 
lowing his  advice  too  much.    But  I  shall  find  other  friends."  7i 

Still  Cavour's  words  —  fiery,  insolent,  unreasonable,  though 
they  seemed,  as  he  poured  them  out — sank  into  the  King's  soul ; 
and  that  forenoon  (July  12)  La  Marmora  was  despatched  to 
Valeggio  to  inform  Napoleon  of  the  King's  great  repugnance  to 
signing  the  preliminaries.  "After  a  very  long  interview,"  says 
La  Marmora,  "it  was  agreed  with  the  Emperor  that  the  King 
should  sign  only  for  that  which  concerned  him.  This  phrase, 
*  for  what  concerns  me,'  is  what  saved  us,"  says  La  Marmora, 
"and  allowed  us  to  do  all  that  was  done  afterwards."  7< 

On  La  Marmora's  return  from  Valeggio,  Cavour  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  him,  and  then,  accompanied  by  the  faithful 
Nigra,  he  drove  back  to  Desenzano,  and  took  the  evening  express 
for  Turin.  The  strain  of  those  four  terrific  days  and  nights  told 
at  last  on  his  wonderful  endurance  and  he  fell  asleep.  As  the  train 
drew  into  the  station  at  Milan,  a  crowd  had  gathered  to  cheer  him 
for  his  desperate  efforts  in  behalf  of  Italian  independence:  but 
when  they  saw  him  sleeping  in  his  carriage,  they  made  no  sound. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  ISth,  "beaten  down  in  morale,  but  trust- 
ing still  in  the  destiny  of  Italy,"  he  reached  Turin : "  in  three  days 
aged  by  many  years."  7T 

u  Corriere  delta  Sera,  July  10,  1908;  L.  Minguui.  Delia  Rocca,  I. 
"  Castelli:  Ricordi,  318-19.  Letter*,  vi,  416-17. 
71  Massari:  La  Marmora,  438.  Letter*,  m,  ecu. 

11  Artom,  cited  by  Chiala:  LeUere  in,  cexxi.  See  alio  Arrivabene,  i,  chap.  l\ 
for  notei  made  on  the  ipot  during  this  crisis. 
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hand,  and  Mazzini  by  the  other.  I  will  turn  conspirator!  [Strik- 
ing his  breast.]  I  will  become  a  revolutionist!  But  this  treaty 
shall  not  be  carried  out.  No,  a  thousand  times  no!  Never, 
never!  .  .  .  The  Emperor  of  the  French  departs.  Let  him  go. 
But  you  and  I,  M.  Kossuth,  remain.  We  two  will  do  what  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  did  not  dare  to  accomplish.  By  God!  we 
will  not  stop  half  way!"84 

This  was  not  merely  unreasoning  anger  venting  itself:  it  was 
the  conviction  of  Cavour's  inmost  soul  that  the  gates  of  hell 
itself  should  not  prevail  against  Italy's  redemption.  Compared 
with  that  supreme  end,  the  distinctions  between  Black  and  Red 
faded  away.  Not  only  in  wine  but  in  agony  may  a  man's  true 
nature  be  revealed. 

It  required  until  July  10  to  form  a  ministry.  The  King  sum- 
moned Francesco  Arese,  a  high-minded,  patriotic  Lombard,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  being  the  intimate  friend  of  Napoleon 
III;  but  he  lacked  the  stuff  of  which  even  stop-gap  premiers  are 
made.  Finally,  Alfonso  La  Marmora  took  the  presidency,  with 
Rattazzi,  the  King's  favorite,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Da- 
bormida,  a  safe,  routine  man,  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  In  the 
few  days  intervening,  Cavour  foreshadowed  the  policy  which  he 
believed  would  save  Central  Italy.  His  last  instructions  as  min- 
ister to  the  Royal  Commissioners  at  Modena,  Bologna,  Parma 
and  Florence  were  to  retire;  as  simple  citizen,  he  bade  them  stay. 
When  Farini  telegraphed  from  Modena  for  orders,  saying  that 
he  would  compromise  neither  the  government  "nor  the  future," 
Cavour  replied:  "The  minister  is  dead.  The  friend  grasps  your 
hand  and  applauds  the  decision  you  have  taken."  *'  To  Pallieri 
he  telegraphed:  "Parma  must  remain  annexed  to  Piedmont. 
Have  the  oath  administered,  and  act  with  the  greatest  energy."80 
He  told  Massimo  d'Azeglio  at  Bologna  to  pursue  his  own  way, 
regardless  of  the  treaty,  regardless  of  threats  and  lures.  He 
urged  the  Tuscans  to  organize  at  once  a  Liberal  government,  re- 
solved to  resist  pressure  of  every  kind,  and  looking  to  a  union 

M  Kossuth:  Souvenirs.  Chiala;  Potiiiea  Segreta,  Turin,  1895,  61-62. 

*  Letter*,  m,  112;  Farini  to  C,  July  16;  C.  to  Farini  July  17.  On  July  15 
Farini  telegraphed : "  Be  warned  that  if  the  Duke,  relying  on  agreements  of  which 
I  am  ignorant,  makes  any  attempt,  I  shall  treat  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  King  and 
country.  I  shall  allow  myself  to  be  driven  out  by  nobody,  though  it  were  to  cost 
me  my  life."  Ibid,  100.  «  Letters,  in,  108;  C.  to  Pallieri,  July  13. 
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with  Piedmont.97  He  sent  Frapolli,  a  Republican  leader,  to  aid 
Farini  at  Modena;  and  when  Malmussi,  president  of  the  Mo- 
denese  Assembly,  called  and  asked  him  for  arms,  Cavour  ex- 
claimed, " Bravo!  I  am  no  longer  Minister  of  War,  but  we  will 
try  an  experiment.  Take  this  card  to  the  Arsenal,  and  if  they  let 
you  have  arms,  pack  them  up  and  be  off."  8S 

As  soon  as  the  new  Cabinet  was  installed,  Cavour  retired  to 
Leri,  to  give  his  successor  a  free  field  and  to  refresh  himself,  body 
and  mind,  after  his  Herculean  labors.  It  was  just  a  year  since  he 
glided  unnoticed  into  Plombi&res.  "Two  months  ago,"  writes 
Massimo  d'Azeglio  on  July  24,  "if  any  one  had  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing problem:  To  go  to  Italy  with  200,000  men;  to  spend  half 
a  milliard  francs;  to  gain  four  battles;  to  restore  to  the  Italians 
one  of  their  most  beautiful  Provinces,  —  and  to  come  away 
cursed  by  them,  the  problem  would  have  been  declared  insoluble. 
Well,  it  was  not;  the  fact  has  proved  it."  ••  Cavour  was  among 
those  who  cursed  most  bitterly.  To  the  Italians,  all  that  Napoleon 
had  done  was  as  nothing  compared  with  what  he  had  promised  to 
do,  with  what,  they  insisted  on  believing,  they  might  easily  have 
had,  if  he  had  been  true.  He  had  deceived  them  in  their  hope: 
no  material  compensation  can  offset  that.  They  were  like  a 
wrecked  crew,  starving  on  a  raft,  to  whom  a  ship  came  with  food 
and  offered  to  tow  them  to  land:  but  a  gale  sprang  up  and  the 
ship,  to  save  itself,  had  to  cut  loose;  and  as  the  shipwrecked  crew 
saw  it  depart,  they  forgot  to  be  grateful  for  the  food.  We  must 
recall  the  exaltation  of  hope  in  which  the  Italians  had  been  soar- 
ing until  Villafranca,  in  order  to  understand  their  fury. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  now  than  that  Napoleon  was  justified 
by  the  interests  of  France  and  of  his  dynasty  in  stopping  the 
war.  "To  serve  Italian  independence,"  he  told  the  great  digni- 
taries of  France  on  his  return  to  St.  Cloud,  "I  made  war,  against 
the  wish  of  Europe;  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  my  country  seemed  to 
be  imperilled,  I  made  peace."  M  Even  if  the  European  situation 
was  not  actually  so  threatening  as  he  imagined  it  —  and  as  to 
this  opinions  differ  —  he  was  bound  to  act  on  the  evidence  that 
he  had.  Why,  then,  was  he  followed  out  of  Italy  by  a  tempest 

tT  Letter*,  m,  ccxxiii.  "  Star.  Doe.,  vin,  161. 

»  D'Azeglio:  Politique,  108;  D'Aieglio  to  Rendu,  July  24, 1850. 
»  Moniteur,  July  SO,  1850.  Abo  Zini,  n,  ii.  883-64. 
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of  imprecations  instead  of  blessings?  why  was  the  incredible  ser- 
vice which  Massimo  d'Azeglio  describes  forgotten?  why  was  the 
charge  of  treachery  hurled  at  him?  Because  he  had  not  been 
frank.  When  he  discovered  that  the  revolutions  in  Central  Italy 
traversed  his  plan,  he  should  have  warned  Victor  Emanuel  and 
Cavour  that  this  new  condition  would  warrant  him  in  breaking 
his  compact.  Later,  when  the  military  task  seemed  gigantic  and 
he  thought  a  war  with  Germany  imminent,  he  ought  to  have 
spoken  out  honestly.  Instead  of  that,  like  a  sneak  he  went  about 
to  make  peace  without  taking  his  ally  into  his  confidence,  and 
having  failed  in  one  intrigue  after  another,  he  secretly  appealed 
to  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  concluded  terms  with  him.  Having 
kept  Victor  Emanuel  in  the  dark  up  to  the  last  moment,  he  for- 
bade him  to  summon  his  prime  minister  for  consultation.  Then 
he  exploded  the  terms  of  peace,  as  Orsini  had  thrown  his  bomb, 
and  resented  that  the  Italians  were  stunned  and  wounded.  If 
this  disingenuous,  not  to  say  underhand,  conduct  were  permis- 
sible between  allies, — partners  in  an  enterprise  involving  the  for- 
tunes of  two  nations,  —  then  all  faith  in  the  everyday  dealings 
of  man  with  man  would  perish  from  the  earth. 

We  need  not  charge  Napoleon  with  premeditated  deceit,  much 
less  with  deliberate  treachery.  His  conduct  proceeded  fatally 
from  his  nature  and  environment.  He  was  an  incarnation  of  con- 
tradictions. The  conflicts  and  insincerities,  which  lay  side  by  side 
quite  harmlessly  in  his  mind,  appeared  in  their  true  characters, 
irreconcilable  or  mutually  destructive,  as  soon  as  they  became 
concrete  through  action.  Except  when  he  struggled  for  the  Im- 
perial crown,  he  was  never  thorough.  His  lack  of  tenacity  was 
coupled  with  timidity  or  at  least  with  hesitancy.  In  politics  as  in 
war,  a  theorist,  he  was  too  meticulous  over  the  thousand  oppos- 
ing opinions  which  flitted  across  the  European  horizon.  The  doc- 
trinaire in  him  made  him  anxious  to  present  a  plausible  front  to 
each  of  those  opinions.  The  great  man  rests  on  some  bedrock  of 
principle;  Napoleon  had  no  bedrock  principles;  he  had  only  the 
uncertain  footing  of  the  rider  at  the  circus  whose  horses  face 
different  ways.  In  Victor  Emanuel,  in  Cavour,  in  Garibaldi,  in 
all  the  Italians  who  wrought  for  Italy  in  1850,  he  had  to  do  with 
men  inspired  by  patriotism :  what  he  supposed  was  a  force  which 
could  be  turned  on  or  off  like  water  at  a  faucet,  was  to  them  a 
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principle  dearer  than  life,  stronger  than  death.  He  had,  indeed, 
broken  down  the  dam  behind  which  for  forty  years  the  rising 
flood  of  national  desire  had  been  pent  up.  The  rush  of  waters 
startled  him;  he  foresaw  that  they  might  sweep  out  of  his  control. 
Although  Villaf ranca  fell  like  a  calamity  on  the  Italians,  the 
common  sense  of  the  King  and  the  wrath  of  Cavour  prevented 
it  from  being  more  than  a  temporary  check.  The  King  remained 
as  the  unspotted  standard-bearer  of  the  Italian  cause.  Repudiat- 
ing the  treaty,  Cavour  embodied  in  his  outburst  the  anger  of  all 
his  countrymen,  enormously  increased  his  popularity,  and  saved 
himself  for  further  service.  Napoleon  III,  in  dishonorably  con- 
cluding the  peace  without  consulting  Victor  Emanuel  and  Cavour, 
unwittingly  shielded  them  from  the  odium  of  his  action,  to 
achieve  in  due  season  the  very  end  which  he  hoped  to  avert.  But 
Italians  should  not  forget  that  it  was  indeed  he  who  broke  down 
that  dam  which  had  rendered  stagnant  the  flood  of  Italian  patri- 
otism. Napoleon  III  was  indeed  that  Veltro  whose  coming 
Dante  predicted  five  centuries  and  a  half  before.91 

n  Among  the  multitudes  of  reasons  given  to  account  for  Napoleon's  suing  for 
peace,  besides  those  already  referred  to,  see  Massari:  La  Marmora,  287,  and  Ft*- 
torio  Emanude,  282-83;  Ollivier,  219-23 ;  Pagani.  chap.  8.  In  Panzani :  II 1869, 
Milan  (Treves,  1009),  is  a  readable  narrative  of  these  events. 
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RICASOU 

ON  July  10,  the  day  when  the  new  Ministry  was  sworn  in  at 
Turin  and  Cavour  retired  to  Leri,  Napoleon  III,  with  his 
talent  for  manifestoes,  addressed  at  the  Tuileries  the  chief  func- 
tionaries of  France.  Nothing  could  be  more  politic  than  the 
openness  with  which,  after  detailing  the  splendid  victories  won  for 
France,  he  admitted  that,  though  the  war  might  have  been  con- 
tinued, the  risk  would  have  been  too  great  for  the  possible  gain. 
Napoleon  posed  as  the  benefactor  who  had  freed  Lombardy  and 
had,  by  his  moderation,  saved  Europe  from  a  general  war.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  world  would  recognize  his  prior  right 
to  direct  the  Italians  in  their  reorganization.  Had  he  not  de- 
served it?  Had  he  not  revealed  to  them  at  Villafranca  the  way  of 
their  salvation?  France  had  earned  laurels  by  the  war:  many  of 
her  officers  had  been  promoted ;  and  Paris  was  to  have  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  campaign  in  a  Bridge  of  Solferino  and  a  Boule- 
vard of  Magenta.  The  Emperor,  who  had  skirted  disaster  at 
Valeggio,  now  seemed  more  secure  than  ever  in  his  rdle  of  arbiter. 
His  prosperity  worried  Victoria  and  Albert  and  caused  tingles  of 
anxiety  to  shoot  through  all  the  layers  of  the  British  public. 
Prussia  was  the  most  discredited  in  reputation  of  the  Great 
Powers; l  for  she  had  attempted  to  mediate,  but  the  belligerents 
had  settled  their  quarrel  without  her.  She  could  claim  that  it 
was  their  fear  of  her  which  spurred  them  to  make  peace;  but 
mere  claims  for  the  recovery  of  unacknowledged  glory  are  sterile. 
The  Prussians  and  the  Germans  learned  that  mobilizing  army 
corps  and  maintaining  them  inactive  for  many  weeks  is  expen- 
sive.  Russia  had  spent  nothing  and  profited  nothing. 

Paradoxical  though  it  seemed,  Austria  was  the  principal  gainer 

1  "  Bach"  in  Giornale  <?  Italia,  July  15, 1908,  tersely  sums  up  Prussia's  situa- 
tion: "  The  Prussian  policy  displeased  everyone:  France,  whose  victories  she  had 
put  a  stop  to;  Austria,  who  blamed  her  for  defeats;  South  Germany,  who  accused 
her  of  separating  herself;  German  patriots,  who  chided  her  hesitation  and  incer- 
titude." 
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by  the  peace  terms,  which  gave  her,  legally,  that  dominant  posi- 
tion in  Italy  which  she  had  held  illegally  since  1815.  Although 
she  would  now  sit  in  the  diet  of  the  Confederation  by  virtue  of 
owning  Venetia,  counting  only  2,500,000  inhabitants,  she  would 
exercise  the  authority  which  belonged  to  her  as  an  empire  of  40 
millions.  The  rulers  of  the  Duchies  would  be  her  henchmen.  The 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  in  so  far  as  their  existence  depended 
upon  preserving  reaction,  would  look  to  her  for  support.  Against 
such  odds,  what  could  Piedmont  do,  especially  when  by  joining 
this  confederation  she  must  formally  sanction  it?  To  set  up  the 
Pope,  whose  misrule  was  the  recognized  shame  of  Europe,  as  the 
president  of  this  motley  league,  was  a  diabolical  joke.  In  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  her  independent  action  in  Italy,  Piedmont 
was  to  receive  Lombardy ;  but  Lombardy,  without  Peschiera  and 
Mantua,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Austrian  armies  in  those  fortresses. 
This  was  the  scheme  of  salvation  which  Napoleon  III  offered  for 
the  outraged  Italians.  It  bore  his  stamp  in  being  a  tangle  of  con- 
tradictions: it  gave  with  the  right  hand  and  took  back  with  the 
left.  Most  certainly,  as  Cavour  declared,  that  treaty  would  never 
be  carried  out.  Did  Napoleon  intend  that  it  should  be  carried 
out?  Did  he  slily  weave  his  tissue  of  paradoxes  so  that  it  could 
never  be  used?  Was  this  a  makeshift  for  escaping  from  a  pressing 
embarrassment?  Or  was  it  his  way  of  letting  the  Italians  infer 
that,  though  he  could  not  openly  support  their  national  move- 
ment, he  would  not  interfere  with  it?  Events  proved  that 
Napoleon  was  neither  so  sly  nor  so  far-seeing  as  men  supposed 
when  they  first  scrutinized  the  Villafranca  compact. 

That  Napoleon  clung  to  the  chimera  of  a  confederation  was 
due  to  the  doctrinaire  in  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  fascinated 
by  the  idea  when  Gioberti  presented  it  in  grandiose  outlines 
fifteen  years  before ;  he  returned  to  it  at  Plombi&res ;  he  expounded 
it  brilliantly  in  La  Gueronni&re's  pamphlet.  In  insisting  upon  it 
now,  he  affected  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  Austria's  inclusion, 
which  he  did  not  originally  contemplate,  completely  changed  the 
condition:  for  the  position  of  Austria  in  the  Confederation  was, 
as  Massimo  d'Azeglio  said,  that  of  a  wolf  in  the  sheepfold.  Na- 
poleon's conduct  after  the  battle  of  Magenta  cannot  be  explained 
if  we  suppose  that  the  welfare  of  Italy  was  his  first  concern.  All 
his  acts  had  in  view  the  interests  of  his  Imperial  dynasty,  of 
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France  or  of  the  Pope.  The  first  two  he  assumed  to  be  identical, 
although  he  could  not  persuade  a  growing  minority  of  Frenchmen 
that  they  were;  the  last  was  the  incubus  he  had  rashly  shouldered 
in  1849  and  which  he  could  neither  throw  over  now  nor  placate.* 
As  he  desired  to  make  no  move  in  Italy  which,  by  exasperating 
the  Pope,  would  mass  the  Clericals  against  himself  in  France,  so 
he  clung  to  a  confederation  as  a  protection  against  the  perils  he 
dreaded  in  Italian  unification.  When  Marquis  Pepoli  urged  him 
to  allow  the  insurgent  states  to  unite  with  Piedmont,  the  Em- 
peror replied:  "If  annexation  should  cross  the  Apennines,  unity 
would  be  accomplished,  and  I  will  not  have  unity,  I  will  have  in- 
dependence only.  Unity  would  stir  up  for  me  dangers  in  France 
itself,  on  account  of  the  Roman  Question;  and  France  would  not 
be  pleased  to  see  rise  beside  her  a  great  nation  that  might  diminish 
her  preponderance."  * 

The  success  of  the  Confederation  depended  on  the  Pope's 
accepting  the  honorary  presidency.  Napoleon  therefore  wrote,  in 
his  best  vein,  a  letter  to  Pius,  announcing  the  terms  of  peace,  and 
expressing  the  hope  of  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  that  His  Holi- 
ness would  acquiesce.  "  Brute  force,'*  he  said, "  no  longer  suffices 
to  solve  questions  and  smooth  over  difficulties."  As  a  man  who 
knew  the  needs  of  his  epoch,  he  besought  the  Pope  to  approve  of 
a  separate  administration  for  the  Legations  and  for  the  Marches. 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  said,  had  laws  of  their  own  without 
losing  their  membership  in  the  British  Empire.  The  glory  of 
Catholicism  required  that  the  Pope  should  preside  over  the  des- 
tinies of  Italy,  just  as  the  Doge  of  Venice  once  seemed  able  by  a 
gesture  to  raise  or  calm  the  billows  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Emperor 
gave  warning  that  he  should  withdraw  his  troops  as  soon  as  Ital 
ian  affairs  were  regulated.4  "  It  is  all  very  fine  to  talk  about  thf 
Doge  controlling  the  billows  of  the  Adriatic,"  Pius  replied,  with 
an  apostolic  twinkle  of  the  eye;  "but  I  will  have  none  of  this  con- 
federation or  of  this  lay  government .  .  .  The  French  occupation 

1  Napoleon  wrote  Victor  Emanuel,  Oct.  20, 1859:  "  In  assigning  to  the  Holy 
Father  the  presidency  of  the  Confederation,  we  satisfy  the  religious  sentiment  of 
Catholic  Europe,  we  augment  the  moral  influence  of  the  Pope  throughout  Italy, 
and  that  permits  him  to  make  concessions  conformable  to  the  legitimate  desires  of 
the  peoples/*  Zini,  ii,  ii,  530. 

1  The  interview  took  place  at  Turin,  July  15.  Lettere,  in,  ccxxxviii. 

«  Ollivier,  290;  Napoleon  III,  to  Pius  IX,  July  14,  1859. 
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is  an  honor  for  you  rather  than  a  debt  for  me;  if  you  did  not  pro- 
tect me,  others  gladly  would:  and,  besides,  I  am  organizing  an 
army  of  my  own,  so  that  I  shall  need  no  outside  help."  As  to 
reforms, "  Non  possumus.  — We  cannot."  Reforms  and  a  lay  gov- 
ernment led  straight  to  damnable  heresies.  At  the  utmost,  he 
would  render  the  administrative  departments  more  efficient,  if 
that  were  necessary,  but  not  until  the  rebellious  provinces  hum- 
bly submitted  to  him.  If  the  Emperor  is  sincere,  he  concluded, 
let  him  publicly  utter  a  single  word  to  check  the  revolution  in  my 
kingdom.5  Knowing  clearly  what  he  wanted,  and  having  decided 
that  any  change  must  threaten  his  Temporal  Power,  the  Pope 
had  the  advantage  over  Napoleon,  who  hoped  so  to  juggle  events 
as  to  make  them  seem  equally  favorable  to  himself,  to  the  Pope 
and  to  the  Italians.  You  may  use  logic  to  prove  that  white  is 
black,  if  you  stick  to  that  conclusion:  but  when  you  go  on  to 
prove  black  yellow,  and  then  yellow  blue,  your  logic  becomes 
suspiciously  pliable.  Pio  Nono's  sharp  refusal  to  be  lured  into 
the  Confederation,  his  attitude  of  no  compromise  towards  re- 
form, and  his  threat  against  meddling  with  the  Temporal  Power, 
left  the  Italians  under  no  delusion  as  to  Papal  policy. 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  the  gods  watched  from  Olympus 
the  struggles  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  which,  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  without  warning,  they  interfered.  A  similar  situation 
prevailed  in  Central  Italy  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  of  1859:  Romagnoles  and  Modenese,  Parme- 
sans and  Tuscans,  toiled  and  planned  while  the  Great  Powers 
strove  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  fate  they  should 
send  to  the  pygmies  on  whom  they  looked  down.  The  two 
dramas  went  on  simultaneously,  often  interlocked  but  never 
harmonious:  for  the  Olympians  were  strangely  unable  to  con- 
trol the  mere  mortals  whom  they  regarded  as  their  puppets. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  Villafranca,  the  European  Cabinets  realized 
with  alarm  that  the  Italian  Question,  which  they  had  smothered, 
side-tracked  or  dodged  since  the  oldest  minister  among  them  was 
a  stripling,  was  lifting  its  head  against  their  express  commands. 

The  first  shock  of  Villafranca  had  not  passed  away  before  the 
Italians  of  the  insurgent  States  saw  that  the  vague  preliminaries 
left  an  opening  for  their  own  efforts.  The  old  rulers  were  to  be 

*  Olivier.  491-03. 
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restored  —  by  whom?  By  nobody  with  drawn  swords.  That  ex* 
eluded  Austria  singly,  or  France  singly,  and  implied  that  the 
restoration  must  be  achieved,  if  at  all,  by  European  mandate. 
This,  in  turn,  could  be  given  only  after  a  general  congress.  But 
the  main  thing,  as  every  Italian  politician  realized,  was  to  secure 
the  present.  Every  day  that  the  return  of  the  despots  could  be 
staved  off  lessened,  or  at  least  seemed  to  lessen,  the  likelihood 
of  their  returning  at  all. 

The  local  problem  in  each  of  the  four  States  differed  from  that 
of  its  neighbors.  Parma  and  Modena  desired  immediate  fusion 
with  Piedmont,  but  Modena  was  menaced  by  possible  attack 
from  the  Duke,  who  waited  just  across  the  border,  while  Parma 
ran  no  such  risk.  The  Papal  complication,  however,  had  added  to 
the  burden  of  the  Romagna.  In  Tuscany,  on  the  other  hand, 
provincial  ties  were  strongest.  When  the  Rattazzi  Ministry 
took  office,  therefore,  the  possible  readjustments  included  the 
restoration  of  the  old  rulers  and  an  Italian  Confederation,  as 
outlined  in  the  Villafranca  scheme;  the  creation  of  a  Kingdom  of 
Central  Italy;  or  the  annexation  of  the  four  States  to  Piedmont. 
And  in  every  place  three  antagonistic  causes  were  competing  for 
mastery  —  the  Reactionist,  the  Liberal  Monarchist,  and  the 
Republican. 

On  July  0,  in  sending  to  the  Piedmontese  commissioners  in 
Milan,  Florence,  Bologna,  Modena  and  Parma  official  notice  of 
the  armistice,  Cavour  bade  each  of  them  "augment  the  army 
with  energy  and  with  solicitude."  *  His  messages  after  his  resig- 
nation struck  the  keynote  of  the  policy  he  believed  would  save 
the  day.  At  Modena,  the  post  most  exposed,  Farini  was  fortun- 
ately in  control :  for  he  proved  himself  a  man  who  grew  with  the 
emergency.  "  If  the  Duke,  relying  on  arguments  which  I  know 
nothing  of,  makes  any  attempt,  I  treat  him  as  enemy  of  the  King 
and  of  the  country, "  he  telegraphed.  "  I  will  not  resign  my  au- 
thority except  by  the  King's  order.  I  will  allow  no  one  to  drive 
me  out,  though  it  costs  me  my  life."  On  receiving  his  official 
recall,  Farini  resigned,  but  was  immediately  elected  dictator  by 
the  Modenese,7  and  thenceforth  he  directed  their  affairs  with 
remarkable  tact  and  decision.     When  Pallieri  and  Massimo 

1  Utter*  in,  108;  July  15. 

'  Proclamations  of  July  t7  and  t8  in  Zini,  n.  ii,  305-08. 
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d'Azeglio,  on  the  other  hand,  obeyed  instructions  and  returned 
to  Turin,  the  people  of  Parma  chose  Farini  for  their  dictator,1 
and  the  Bomagnoles  elected  Leonetto  Cipriani,  a  man  of  deter- 
mination, as  their  governor  general.9 

Setting  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  moral  support  recorded 
in  modern  times,  England  came  now  to  the  rescue  of  Italy:  not 
entirely,  nor  suddenly,  but  validly.  The  motto  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  of  Palmerston  was  "Italy  for  the  Italians."  Those 
statesmen  were  too  genuinely  British  to  dream  for  a  moment 
that  England  could  send  army  or  fleet  to  support  a  people  in 
whose  concerns  British  interests  were  not  involved:  but  they 
showed  how  the  moral  support  of  England  might  be  as  powerful 
as  the  military  support  which  France  had  embodied  in  eight 
score  thousand  soldiers.  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  had  the 
great  mass  of  English  opinion  with  them,  but  they  encountered 
dangerous  opposition  in  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Out  of 
respect  for  Victoria  in  her  old  age  the  conflict  which  took  place 
during  the  summer  of  1859  between  her,  inspired  by  her  husband, 
and  her  chief  ministers,  has  been  generally  passed  over  by  later 
English  historians  with  as  little  comment  as  possible:  but  enough 
documents  have  now  come  to  light  to  enable  us  to  follow  the 
main  course  of  a  struggle  on  which  the  future  of  Italy  very  truly 
depended,  and  in  which  Prince  Albert's  systematic  endeavor  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  Crown  at  the  expense  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  frustrated.  The  Prince  Consort  did  not,  of  course, 
meditate  a  constitutional  overturn,  but  he  knew  that  the  British 
system  was  so  elastic  that  the  sovereign  might,  by  tact  and  deter- 
mination, gradually  exert  more  influence;  and  he  was  himself 
too  ingrained  a  German  to  believe  that  the  ruler  of  even  the 
most  constitutional  of  countries  should  be  merely  a  figurehead. 

The  Queen,  who  felt  bitterly  the  defeat  of  Austria,  regarded 
Napoleon  as  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  "He  will  now 
probably  cajole  Austria  as  he  has  done  to  Russia,"  she  wrote 
Lord  John  on  July  12,  "and  turn  her  spirit  of  revenge  on  Prussia 
and  Germany  —  the  Emperor's  probable  next  victim.  Should 
he  thus  have  rendered  himself  master  of  the  entire  Continent, 
the  time  may  come  for  us  either  to  obey  or  to  fight  him  with  ter- 
rible odds  against  us.  This  has  been  the  Queen's  view  from  the 
•  Zini,  ii.  ii,  309-10;  Aug.  18.  •  Zini.  u.  ii.  802-04;  July  28. 
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beginning  of  this  complication,  and  events  have  hitherto  won- 
derfully supported  them."  w  In  replying,  Lord  John  remarked 
that  "Napoleon  is  left,  no  doubt,  in  a  position  of  great  power. 
That  position  has  been  made  for  him  by  allowing  him  to  be  the 
only  champion  of  the  people  of  Italy."  u  On  that  same  day 
Palmerston  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Persigny,  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  in  which  he  trenchantly  criticized  the 
peace  preliminaries,  and  declared  that  "England  could  never 
join  in  so  bad  an  arrangement."  "On  the  contrary,"  he  said, 
"we  might  think  it  our  duty  to  protest  emphatically  and  in  the 
face  of  Europe  against  such  an  enslaving  of  the  peoples  of  Italy. 
Austria  ought,  instead,  to  be  strictly  excluded  from  all  meddling, 
political  or  military,  beyond  her  frontiers.  And  if  that  is  not 
done,  nothing  is  done,  and  all  will  need  to  be  begun  again  in  a 
very  short  time.  ...  Be  well  assured  that  if  Austria  is  not  care- 
fully excluded  from  all  interference,  of  every  sort,  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  French  blood  will  have  been  shed  in  vain,  and  the  Em- 
peror's glory  will  be  of  only  short  duration."  lf 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  quickly  got  wind  of  this  letter, 
which  Persigny  communicated  to  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  to 
Walewski,  and  Walewski  to  Cowley.  Victoria  wrote  Palmerston, 
indulging  in  justifiable  sarcasm  at  his  expense,  since  it  was  he,  and 
not  herself,  who  had  been  deceived  into  putting  trust  in  the 
Emperor.  She  said  that  she  could  never  share  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's "sanguine  hopes  that  the  *coup  d'etat9  and  'the  empire9 
could  be  made  subservient  to  the  establishment  of  independent 
nationalities,  and  the  diffusion  of  liberty  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment on  the  Continent."  1S  She  laid  down  the  astonishing 
proposition  that  as  England  had  not  protested  against  the  war 
she  could  hardly  protest  against  the  peace;  u  absolute  neutrality 
must  be  England's  position  until  the  peace  was  signed.  Her 
Majesty  further  advised  the  Prime  Minister  not  to  let  it  appear 
that  the  persecution  of  Austria  was  his  personal  aim. 

"  Neutrality  "  had  an  alluring  sound :  but  in  this  case  the  Queen 
and  her  husband  used  it  for  the  unneutral  purpose  of  benefiting 
Austria.  They  not  only  deplored  Austria's  humiliation,  but  they 

10  Q.  V.  L.t  in,  854.  "  Ibid,  855;  July  18. 

u  Ashley,  n,  868;  Palmerston  to  Persigny,  July  18,  1859. 

»  Martin,  iv,  468;  Queen  to  Palmerston,  July  18, 1859.     M  Ibid. 
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feared  lest  Austria  should  turn  for  friendship  from  them  to 
France.  The  Austrian  Emperor  had  good  reason  to  curse  Eng- 
land's bungling  attempts  to  prevent  the  war — attempts  which 
simply  allowed  time  for  the  French  to  cross  the  Alps.  Victoria 
herself  blamed  Prussia  both  for  acting  too  late,  and  for  restrain- 
ing the  minor  German  States  from  aiding  Austria  early  in  the 
campaign.16  To  win  back  Austria,  therefore,  the  Queen  deemed 
essential.  She  was  most  exercised,  however,  over  Palmerston's 
and  Lord  John's  enthusiasm  for  Italy,  which,  she  believed,  would 
plunge  them,  without  consulting  herself  or  the  Cabinet,  into  em- 
barrassing engagements.  She  wished  to  discipline  Palmerston 
for  holding  private  communications  with  Persigny  or  with  any 
other  foreign  representative:  as  if  every  premier  in  Europe  were 
not  having  every  day  unofficial  relations  with  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps.  Palmerston's  reply  was  characteristic:  "If  your 
Majesty's  meaning  is  that  Viscount  Palmerston  is  to  be  debarred 
from  communicating  with  Foreign  Ministers  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  them  officially  of  formal  decisions  of  the  British 
Government,  Viscount  Palmerston  would  beg  humbly  and  re- 
spectfully to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  such  a  curtailment 
of  the  proper  and  constitutional  functions  of  the  office  which  he 
holds  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  serve  your  Majesty 
consistently  with  his  own  honour  or  with  advantage  to  the  public 
interest."16  Palmerston  further  denied  that  he  had  attempted  to 
persuade  Napoleon  to  break  the  promise  made  at  Villaf  ranca. 
The  Queen,  or  Prince  Albert  behind  her,  evaded  Palmerston's 
reference  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  a  British  Prime  Minister, 
only  to  repeat  that  Palmerston's  letter  had  not  been  shown  to 
her.  What  would  the  British  public,  then  and  always  so  jealous 
of  foreign  meddling,  have  thought  if  it  had  known  that  the  Queen 
and  Prince  were  constantly  sending  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
and  to  Baron  Stockmar  secret  reports  of  British  political  action 
and  unfavorable  personal  criticism  of  British  ministers? 

The  Royal  couple  were  hardly  more  successful  in  arguing  for 
neutrality.  To  lay  down  the  law  that,  between  the  moment  when 

u  Q.  V.  Z,.,  m,  859;  Queen  to  Russell,  July  18.  Yet  in  the  spring  Albert  had 
urged  Prussia  to  play  a  waiting  game;  Martin,  rv,  382-86,  806-08. 

19  Q.  V.  L.,  hi,  871 ;  Palmerston  to  Queen,  Sept.  9.  On  Sept.  5,  the  Queen  wrote 
also  to  Russell  that  his  distinction  between  his  official  and  his  private  opinion 
«iven  to  a  foreign  minister  was  a  most  dangerous  and  untenable  theory. 
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two  nations  declare  war  and  the  moment  when  they  sign  a  peace, 
no  other  nation  ought  to  tender  suggestions  to  either  of  them, 
was  an  extraordinary  slip  on  Prince  Albert's  part.  It  might  at 
least  have  seemed  sincere,  if  both  the  Prince  and  the  Queen  had 
not  been  working  with  all  their  might,  until  the  fall  of  the  Derby 
Ministry,  in  behalf  of  Austria.  Up  to  July  14  even,  when  the 
Queen  wrote  Lord  John  Russell  that  she  trusted  that "  we"  should 
ask  for  "justice  and  consideration"  for  "the  poor  Duchess  of 
Parma,"17  her  Majesty  was  quite  willing  to  employ  England's 
influence  before  the  treaty  was  signed.  But  when  Palmerston 
and  Russell  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  terms  of  peace  could 
not  bring  peace,  when  they  kept  repeating  that,  in  the  interest 
of  Europe,  justice  must  be  done  to  the  Italians,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  accused  those  statesmen  of  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence. Victoria  protested,  "above  all,"  "against  the  principle  of 
England  volunteering  at  this  moment  the  intrusion  of  a  scheme 
of  her  own  for  the  redistribution  of  the  territories  and  Govern- 
ments of  Northern  Italy."18  To  this  Lord  John  replied  that  he 
never  proposed  to  reverse  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  "  II" 
intervention  were  to  mean  giving  friendly  advice,"  he  wrote,  "or 
even  offering  mediation,  your  Majesty's  Government  from  Jan- 
uary to  May  would  have  pursued  a  course  of  intervention,  for 
they  were  all  that  time  advising  Austria,  France,  Sardinia,  and 
Germany.  If  by  friendly  and  judicious  advice  we  can  prevent  a 
bloody  and  causeless  war  in  Italy  we  are  bound  to  give  such 
advice.  If  we  refrain  from  doing  so,  we  may  ultimately  be  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  intervention;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  have  to 
interfere  against  the  ruthless  tyranny  of  Austria,  or  the  unchained 
ambition  of  France.  It  is  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
intervention  that  Lord  John  Russell  advises  friendly  representa- 
tions."19 
Lord  John's  reference  to  the  Tory  interference  was  not  relished 

17  Q.  V.  L.t  in,  S55;  Queen  to  Russell,  July  14, 1859. 

19  Ibid,  361;  Aug.  28,  1859. 

19  Ibid,  361;  Russell  to  Queen,  Aug.  23,  1859.  That  same  day  Palmerston 
wrote  the  Queen:  "  The  whole  course  of  the  Derby  Government,  in  regard  to  the 
matters  on  which  the  war  turned,  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  interventions 
by  advice,  by  opinions,  and  by  censure  now  addressed  to  one  party  and  now  to 
another.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  judgment  which  was  shown  by  them, 
or  of  the  bias  by  which  they  were  guided,  the  principle  on  which  they  acted 
undoubtedly  right  and  proper."  Ibid,  362-63. 
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by  the  Queen,  who  replied  that  she  was  "placed  in  a  position 
of  much  difficulty,  giving  her  deep  pain."  As  fast  as  she  objected 
to  one  draft  sent  to  her  from  the  Foreign  Office,  she  complained, 
another  came  with  exactly  the  same  purport.20  Palmerston 
went  to  Osborne,  but  Victoria  refused  to  talk  with  him  on  this 
burning  subject,  and  referred  him  to  her  mentor,  Prince  Albert.11 
A  Cabinet  meeting  was  held,  which  both  sides  deemed  satis- 
factory. Lord  Granville  was  secretly  furnishing  Prince  Albert 
with  the  views  of  his  chief,23  and  the  Queen  continued  to  feel 
"much  pain"  at  Lord  John's  action.11  She  accused  Palmerston 
of  committing  her  and  the  Cabinet  without  advising  with 
either,24  and  by  implication  she  insisted  that  until  peace  was 
signed,  the  Cabinet  had  no  right  to  consider  any  proposition  that 
might  come  from  France.  She  also  insinuated  that  Lord  John  was 
deceitfully  hiding  his  opinions  from  his  colleagues.26  A  rupture 
was  near.  At  this  point  it  was  that  Palmerston  wrote  in  his  can- 
did fashion  that,  if  her  Majesty  meant  that  the  British  Prime 
Minister  was  to  be  permitted  merely  to  inform  foreign  govern- 
ments of  the  decisions  of  the  British  Government,  he  could  not 
be  a  party  to  such  a  curtailment  of  the  constitutional  functions 
of  his  office,  and  should  resign.28  The  Queen  and  her  husband, 
knowing  that  in  any  attempt  of  the  Crown  to  encroach  upon  the 
Constitution,  the  British  Nation  would  be  against  them,  avoided 
an  open  breach.  The  Queen  argued  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
misstated  her  question,  and  reminded  him  how  his  private  re- 
marks to  Persigny  in  early  July  had  been  used  to  "our"  disad- 
vantage by  Napoleon.  Had  Palmerston  been  aware  that,  as 
late  as  May  29,  the  Queen  and  Albert  wished  openly  to  take  sides 
with  Francis  Joseph  after  Austria's  first  defeats27  the  high-spirited 
old  premier  might  have  spoken  in  language  unadorned  with 
the  customary  obsequious  phrases  with  which  British  ministers 
addressed  their  sovereign.  Consistency  is  a  jewel!  The  Royal 
Couple  were  throughout  consistent  in  their  support  of  Austria. 
This  side  conflict  among  the  Olympians  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  while  we  follow  the  Italians  themselves  in  working  out  their 

10  Q.  V.  L.  in,  362.  "  Ibid,  365.  On  Aug.  26,  Albert  notes  in  his  diary: 
"  We  had,  alas,  discussions  during  the  day  with  Lord  Palmerston."  n  Ibid, 
364-67;  Aug.  29,  1859.  «  Ibid,  367;  Sept.  5.  M  Ibid,  367,  368,  369. 

"  Ibid,  369-70;  Russell  to  Queen,  Sept.  7.  M  Ibid,  371;  Palmerston  to 

Queen,  Sept.  9.  n  Malmesbury,  488;  quoted  above. 
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own  salvation.  The  determination  of  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  swung 
the  great  influence  of  liberty-loving  Englishmen  to  the  support 
of  Tuscans  and  Sicilians  struggling  to  be  free.  Disinterested  in  a 
high  sense  was  the  purpose  of  the  English  Liberal  chiefs,  and  for 
that  reason  they  observed  with  increasing  distrust  the  manoeuvres 
of  Napoleon  III.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  Emperor  discovered 
that  by  his  Villaf ranca  makeshift  he  had  escaped  from  the  heat 
of  Lombardy,  but  not  from  the  Italian  Question.  The  contra- 
dictions in  his  scheme  could  not  be  reconciled.  Outwardly,  he 
seemed  the  Arbiter  of  Italy;  in  reality,  he  shrank  from  uttering  a 
command  which  the  Italians  might  dare  to  disobey.  The  problem 
of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power  spread  like  a  cancer  over  his  plans. 
The  Clericals  at  home  were  threatening  him  with  disaster  for 
permitting  the  Italians  to  throw  down,  even  temporarily,  the 
Pope's  authority  in  the  Romagna,  and,  just  as  they  had  tried  to 
terrorize  Victor  Emanuel  when  his  wife,  mother  and  brother  died, 
so  now  they  assured  the  Empress  that  the  Pope's  God  would 
punish  Napoleon's  disregard  for  the  Pope  by  smiting  the  little 
Prince  Imperial.  Eugenie  was  a  bigot  of  the  Spanish  type;  the 
fanatic  in  her  did  not  need  this  cruel  excitation  of  the  mother's 
alarm  in  order  to  make  of  her  a  tireless  Papal  champion.  Except 
during  those  periods  when  she  and  her  husband  were  estranged, 
thenceforth  until  1870  she  dinned  into  his  ears  the  opinions 
which  her  Jesuit  advisers  had  stealthily  caused  to  glide  into  hers. 
In  the  summer  of  1859,  Eugenie  unquestionably  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  French  upper  and  middle  classes  when  she 
cursed  the  dangers  which  the  war  had  raised.  She  wrote  to 
Arese:  "  I  wish  as  hard  as  I  can  to  become  Italian.  .  .  .  Are  n't 
you  afraid  that  we  shall  prove  to  Europe  that  the  trade  of  Re* 
deemer  is  a  fool's  trade?"28  The  ingratitude  of  the  Italians  who 
kept  howling  "  traitor"  at  the  peacemaker  of  Villaf  ranca  might 
well  excuse  his  resentment:  and  yet  Napoleon  let  them  infer,  pri- 
vately, that  they  might  still  count  him  their  friend.  Too  perplexed 
to  act  resolutely,  he  waited,  in  the  hope  that  events  would  of 
themselves  relieve  him  of  the  distraction  of  choosing.  Although 
the  French  and  Austrian  envoys  had  met  at  Zurich,  the  treaty 
was  unsigned,  a  delay  which  left  everything  open.  The  Emperor 

"  Arae.  185;  Eugenie  to  Arete,  Aug.  SQ,  1850. 
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bethought  him  of  a  European  congress  as  the  best  device  for 
settling  the  affairs  of  Italy:  but  when  he  sounded  England,  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  "  replied  by  objecting  to  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  peace,  and  supposed  intentions  of  the  Powers."  *' 
Delegates  from  every  part  of  Italy  besieged  the  Tuileries,  unless 
they  were  headed  off  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  by  Walewski,  who  kept 
urging  his  master  to  carry  out  the  Villafranca  terms  without 
further  procrastination.  Walewski  and  Eugenie  now  found  an 
ally  in  Plon-Plon,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  disgust  at 
the  unmartial  and  ungrateful  Central  Italians. 

But  Napoleon  was  chiefly  troubled  by  England.  The  hostility 
of  the  Queen  and  Court,  though  unpleasant,  was  less  formidable 
than  the  adverse  criticism  which  reached  him  indirectly  from 
Palmerston  and  Russell.  "The  people  of  the  Duchies,"  wrote 
Palmerston  to  Cowley,  "have  as  good  a  right  to  change  their 
rulers  as  the  people  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Sweden; 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to  Piedmont  would  be  an  un- 
mixed good  for  Italy,  and  for  France,  and  for  Europe.  I  hope 
Walewski  will  not  sway  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  to  make  the 
enslaving  of  Italy  the  end  of  a  drama,  which  opened  with  the 
declaration, '  Italy  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,'  and  *  Vltalie 
rendue  <k  elle-mfrme.'  If  the  Italians  are  left  to  themselves  all  will 
go  well."so  Lord  John's  attitude  was  not  less  resolute,  nor  his 
language  less  candid.  "I  could  not  answer  ...  in  a  despatch," 
he  wrote  privately  to  Cowley,  "for  I  should  use  terms  of  abhor- 
rence and  indignation  too  strong  for  eyes  and  ears  diplomatic. 
The  disposal  of  the  Tuscans  and  Modenese  as  if  they  were  so 
many  firkins  of  butter  is  somewhat  too  profligate."11  It  was 
because  Napoleon  knew  that  the  clear-sighted  English  statesmen 
saw  the  facts  as  they  really  were  and  not  as  he  wished  them  to 
be,  that  their  criticism  worried  him:  for  next  to  propitiating  the 
French,  he  aimed  at  standing  well  with  the  English. 

Austria  waited.  Whilst  her  armies  bivouacked  in  Venetia, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  cross  the  Po  and  put  down  the 
revolution,  she  thought  it  more  discreet  to  hold  back  until  the 
peace  was  signed  than  to  dash  in  and  cause  a  general  war.  More- 

19  Ashley,  n,  870;  Russell  to  Palmerston,  Sept.  11,  1859. 
M  Ashley,  ii,  371;  Palmerston  to  Cowley,  Aug.  22,  1859. 
"  Walpole:  Russell,  u.  313,  n.  1;  Russell  to  Cowley,  Sept.  9, 1859. 
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over,  the  stipulation  that  the  despots  should  not  be  restored  by 
force  gave  Austria  pause. 

In  Piedmont  the  summer  passed  amid  manifold  anxieties. 
Rattazzi  was  a  vigorous  prosecuting  attorney,  and  in  many  re- 
spects he  made  an  able  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  a  country 
where  that  official  interfered  in  the  details  of  local  government 
more  than  is  salutary  under  healthy  decentralization;  but  he 
was  no  statesman.  He  could  imitate  Cavour  up  to  the  point 
where  a  new  combination  required  a  new  special  handling:  then, 
like  the  mimic  who  goes  through  the  motions  of  a  magician,  he 
could  produce  no  magic  results.81  The  Ministry  had  two  objects 
—  to  keep  the  goodwill  of  Napoleon  III,  and  to  support,  as  far  as 
it  dared,  the  aspirations  of  the  revolted  provinces.  Count  Arese, 
the  most  intimate  of  Napoleon's  Italian  friends,  hastened  to 
Saint  Cloud  on  a  private  mission.8*  He  and  the  son  of  Queen 
Hortense  had  been  youths  together  in  Rome.  They  had  shared 
the  retreat  of  Arenenberg.  They  had  lived  together  in  their 
young  men's  visions,  during  those  dark  days  of  the  Restoration 
when  conspiracy  seemed  the  only  hope  of  Liberals.  Together 
they  had  traveled;  and  after  Louis  Napoleon's  fatuous  invasion 
of  Strasburg  and  banishment  to  America,  Arese  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  stood  on  the  wharf  at  New  York  to  greet  his  aston- 
ished friend.  It  was  Damon  and  Pythias  between  them.  When 
the  ridiculed  Bonaparte  became  Emperor,  their  old  intimacy  was 
strengthened.  The  finest  of  Louis  Napoleon's  traits  was  his  loy- 
alty to  his  friends,  among  whom  Francesco  Arese  stood  out  as 
the  most  disinterested.  Unlike  the  crew  of  brigands  and  adven- 
turers who  exploited  the  Emperor  for  their  personal  gain,  he 
sought  nothing  for  himself.  He  gave  no  surer  proof  of  his  friend- 
ship than  in  speaking  as  frankly  to  the  autocrat  as  in  times  gone 
by  he  had  spoken  to  the  comrade.84  Now,  however,  Napoleon 
listened  unmoved  to  his  plea  for  Italy,  and  replied  that  he  in- 
tended to  execute  to  the  letter  the  terms  agreed  on  at  Villaf  ranca. 
He  would  not  hear  of  uniting  Tuscany  to  Piedmont;  he  wished 
the  complication  in  the  Romagna  to  cease  before  it  led  to  an  open 
quarrel  with  the  Vatican;  though  he  despised  the  Dukes,  he  saw 

M  Aspromonte  in  1862  and  Mentana  in  1867  are  monuments  to  RattauTs 
tragic  lack  of  originality  in  statesmanship. 

"  He  reached  Saint  Cloud  Aug.  3;  Arese,  108.  "  Arese,  15-53.  This 

book,  one  of  the  best  of  Italian  biographies,  should  be  read  entire. 
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nothing  better  than  for  them  to  return;  and  in  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  either  from  personal  or  political  motives,  he  felt  a  strong 
interest.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  hint  of  interfering  by  force  to 
put  any  of  them  back  on  the  throne.16 

To  Chevalier  Desambrois,  the  Piedmontese  plenipotentiary  at 
Zurich,  who  had  an  interview  with  him  on  almost  the  same  day 
as  Arese,  the  Emperor  uttered  similar  opinions.16  The  prospect 
of  non-intervention  was  a  sheet-anchor  of  hope  for  the  Italians 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  "Don't  be  precipitate/9  Castelli 
wrote  Minghetti:  "there  is  no  danger  of  attack,  from  any  quar- 
ter."17 To  the  delegations  from  the  liberated  provinces,  Napo- 
leon was  non-committal,  letting  them  feel  that  his  personal  sym- 
pathy for  Italy  would  not  blind  him  to  the  paramount  interests 
of  France.  He  neither  disguised  his  abhorrence  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists, who,  he  believed,  were  foremost  in  accusing  him  of  be- 
trayal, nor  concealed  his  intention  of  preventing  Austria  from  sup- 
planting him  in  the  protectorate  of  Italy.  Massimo  d'Azeglio 
thought,  and  appearances  justified  him,  that  the  Emperor  wished 
to  help  the  Italians,  but  not  beyond  the  point  where  they 
should  be  as. dependent  on  him  as  a  vassal  on  his  lord.  Imperial 
agents  visited  Emilia  and  Tuscany  with  instructions  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  restore  the  old  rulers :  but  they  reported  that  the 
impetus  towards  restoration  would  never  come  from  within. 

While  Napoleon  still  hesitated,  trusting  fortune  to  bring  the 
happy  solution  which  he  could  not  compel,  and  while  Piedmont 
desired  far  more  than  she  dared,  the  Central  Italians  went  their 
own  way,  just  as  if  there  were  no  Olympians  above  them.  The 
conduct  of  the  Romagna,  being  involved  in  the  coils  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power,  had  the  widest  international  significance:  but  the 
decision  of  Tuscany  exerted  the  chief  influence  on  the  national 
destiny.  Had  the  Tuscans  taken  back  the  Lorrainese  or  had  they 
consented  to  form  the  largest  element  in  a  separate  kingdom,  the 
redemption  of  Italy  would  have  been  long  postponed.  That  they, 
the  least  aggressive  of  the  Italians,  kept  a  straight  course  to  the 
goal  was  due  chiefly  to  Bettino  Ricasoli.  His  patriotism  was  of 
that  simple,  intense,  unyielding  type  which  we  moderns,  remem- 

u  Arose,  198.  La  Gorce,  in,  144-45. 

■•  Stor.  Doc.,  viii,  191;  Desambrois's  despatch  is  dated  July  29, 1859. 

17  Castelli:  Carieggio,  x,  204;  Castelli  to  Minghetti,  Aug.  11, 1859. 
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bering  Plutarch  and  forgetting  our  many  modern  instances, 
choose  to  call  antique.  At  the  news  of  Villaf  ranca,  Ricasoli  made 
his  will,  and,  in  his  own  rough  expression,  "spat  upon  his  life." 
Rather  than  yield  to  any  pressure  whatsoever,  though  it  were  even 
armed  intervention, he  would  have  died.  Nay,  more:  "There  was 
no  excess,"  he  wrote  long  afterward, "  which  I  would  not  have  com- 
mitted in  1859  and  '60,  if  I  had  been  put  to  the  desperation  of 
losing  the  Unity  of  Italy,  in  which  I  saw  the  sole  harbor  of  safety 
for  the  future  of  Italy:  I  would  have  killed  my  daughter,  who 
was  my  great  affection  on  earth,  if  she  had  been  an  obstacle  to 
achieving  the  great  end  towards  which  so  many  Italians  were 
straining/'18  Ricasoli  preached  unity;  Ricasoli  planned  unity; 
Ricasoli  would  not  be  content  until,  by  joining  Tuscany  to  her 
free  and  independent  neighbors  at  the  North,  he  had  made  her  a 
living  example  of  unity.  Hitherto,  Mazzini  had  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly as  champion  of  Unitarianism.  No  doubt  patriots  all  over  the 
Peninsula  had  cherished  unity  as  the  final  ideal,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  responsible,  they  had  seen  the  need  of  waiting. 
Cavour,  for  instance,  dared  to  dream  at  twenty-two  that  he  was 
to  be  prime  minister  of  United  Italy;  but  as  prime  minister  of 
Piedmont  he  had  never  been  so  foolish  as  to  make  an  open  avowal 
which  must  have  done  his  cause  great  harm.  Ricasoli,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  preach  this  gospel  with  impunity,  for  nobody 
would  impute  to  him  or  to  Tuscany  motives  of  aggrandizement. 
Ricasoli  would  not  merge  Tuscany  in  Piedmont;  he  would  say  to 
Piedmont  and  to  the  other  provinces  that  they  should  put  off 
their  local  names  and  prejudices  and  put  on  the  large-natured 
Italianism. 

On  August  7  was  held  the  election  to  the  Tuscan  Assembly;  on 
the  11th  the  172  deputies"  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred 
in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  To  Florentines,  ever-mindful  of  their 
glorious  past,  it  seemed  that  day  as  if  three  centuries  and  a  half 
had  been  bridged:  for  when  the  clerk  read  the  roll,  name  after 
name  rang  out  of  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  made  Flor- 
ence great,  and  from  the  walk  the  faded  vestiges  of  the  frescoes 
designed  by  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo  looked  down.  On  the 

19  Gotti,  216-17.  »  List  of  deputies  in  Zini  n,  ii,  S58-6S.   According  to 

Tivaroni's  analysis,  in,  128,  there  were  44  patricians,  7  grand-ducal  chamber- 
lains, 4  high  magistrates,  4  ecclesiastics;  the  rest  were  mainly  of  the  upper  bour- 
geoisie; few  democrats  —  a  sign  that  there  had  been  no  violence. 
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dais,  among  the  officers  of  the  Assembly,  one  figure  predominated 
—  that  of  a  man  of  middle  age,  strong  and  bony,  with  a  gaunt, 
thin  face,  a  scant  reddish  beard  and  dark  red  hair,  aquiline  nose 
and  piercing  black  eyes  which,  from  being  a  little  crossed,  lent  at 
first  almost  a  sinister  expression  to  the  face.  But  when  he  spoke, 
his  tone  of  earnestness  and  his  utter  sincerity  seemed  to  illumine 
his  granite  features.  This  man  was  Bettino  Ricasoli,  the  last  of 
the  great  barons  of  Italy.  In  plain  words,  he  told  the  story  of  the 
past  four  months  during  which  Tuscany  had  been  governed 
tranquilly  without  other  force  than  that  which  rested  on  public 
opinion.  He  bade  the  deputies  not  to  be  disheartened  by  the 
smallness  of  their  state,  "because"  he  said,  "there  are  moments 
in  which  even  small  states  may  achieve  great  things.  Let  us  re- 
member that  in  this  hall,  mute  for  three  centuries  to  the  voice  of 
liberty,  whilst  we  deal  with  Tuscan  affairs,  our  thought  ought  to 
aim  at  Italy.  The  City  without  the  Nation  would  be  today  a 
contradiction.  Without  clamors  and  without  vainglory,  let  us  say 
what  as  Italians  we  wish  to  be;  and  Tuscany  will  set  a  great  ex- 
ample, and  we  shall  rejoice  that  we  were  born  in  this  part  of 
Italy;  nor,  however  events  may  turn  out,  will  we  despair  of  our 
beloved  country."40  Ricasoli  was  no  orator,  if  ability  to  intoxi- 
cate be  the  test  of  oratory;  his  words  were  a  tonic,  which  his  fel- 
low Tuscans  had  most  need  of.  On  August  16,  after  a  motion  by 
Marquis  Ginori  declaring  the  House  of  Lorraine  deposed,  and 
after  a  thrilling  speech  by  Ferdinando  Andreucci,  168  deputies 
marched  up  to  the  urn,  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and  cast  their 
secret  votes.  When  the  teller  counted,  there  were  168  ayes.  With 
similar  unanimity  four  days  later  the  Assembly  voted  that  "Tus- 
cany should  form  part  of  a  strong  Italian  Kingdom  under  the 
constitutional  sceptre  of  King  Victor  Emanuel."41 

At  this  juncture  Ricasoli  was  beset  from  two  opposite  sides. 
The  patriots  of  the  Duchies  and  Legations  urged  Tuscany  to 
enter  a  confederation  of  Central  Italy,  organize  a  common  gov- 
ernment and  recruit  a  common  army,  for  mutual  protection 
against  outside  interference.  Ricasoli  agreed  that  the  four 
States  should  act  together,  as  far  as  possible,  with  their  purpose 

«•  Ricasoli,  in,  «16-17. 

41  Montanelli,  advocate  of  a  Bonapartist  kingdom,  and  Massoni/did  not  vote. 
For  Giorgini's  report  see  Zini,  n,  ii,  880-88.  For  Mansi's  resolution  of  Aug. 
10,  and  the  form  in  which  it  was  adopted.  Ibid,  388. 
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set  towards  a  union  with  Piedmont  as  the  indispensable  step 
towards  national  unification:  but  he  saw  the  danger  of  tying  the 
fate  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Duchies  to  that  of  the  Legations,  en- 
tangled in  the  Papal  Question,  and  he  suspected  that  a  central 
confederation,  closely  knit  together,  would  be  an  easier  prey,  if 
the  French  Emperor,  for  instance,  should  push  his  scheme  of  a 
Central  Italian  Kingdom.  He  hurried  forward,  therefore,  his 
preparations  for  fusion  with  Piedmont. 

From  another  quarter  came  the  menace  of  an  attempt  by  the 
Party  of  Action.  Mazzini  had  stolen  back  to  Italy  and  was  in 
hiding  at  Florence.  Having  predicted  before  the  war  that  Na- 
poleon would  betray  Italy  and  sacrifice  Venetia,  he  could  exult 
that  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled.42  In  the  confusion,  he  hoped  to 
regain  his  leadership  of  the  Revolution,  even  though  he  failed  to 
establish  his  Utopian  Republic.  There  could  be  no  better  proof 
of  Ricasoli's  self-reliance  than  the  fact  that  he  knew  of  Mazzini's 
concealment,  consented  to  it,  and  himself  had  intercourse  with 
the  Great  Conspirator,  whom  he  warned  that,  if  he  tried  to  em- 
broil Tuscany  he  should  depart  at  short  notice;  and  when  that 
happened,  Ricasoli  had  the  courage  to  apply  his  warning  as  if 
Mazzini  were  a  common  incendiary.  But  during  three  months 
Mazzini  hid  undisturbed  in  the  house  of  Dolfi,  the  baker  patriot.41 
"To  the  Centre,  to  the  Centre  looking  towards  the  South,"  was 
his  war  cry.44  He  planned  to  start  an  insurrection  in  Umbria,  to 
liberate  Perugia,  and  sweep  on  to  the  Abruzzi.  Simultaneously, 
Sicily  would  rise;  probably  Naples  also.46  Genoa,  Lombardy,  the 
Duchies  and  Romagna  stood  on  tiptoe  for  the  signal.  He  pro- 
fessed that  so  long  as  the  Monarchy  fought  for  Unity  he  would 
fight  under  its  banner;  but  he  insisted  that  as  soon  as  Unity  was 
achieved,  the  united  Nation  should  decide  whether  it  would  be 
Monarchical  or  Republican.46  No  one  could  doubt  that  he  would 
then  work  with  might  and  main  for  a  Republic.  If  we  win,  he 
wrote  Roselli,  "we  can  speak  as  Power  to  Power."  The  Provisional 

41  Mazzini,  x,  SSI.  No  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  count  the  hundreds  of 
Mazzini's  Cassandra  warnings  which  did  not  come  true.  **  Mazzini,  x,  lxxix. 
Only  Cironi,  Gianelli  and  a  few  others  knew  of  his  presence.        44  Ibid,  lxxxii. 

44  He  assigned  Pilo,  Crispi  and  La  Masa  to  Sicily;  Liberati  and  a  few  recently 
released  prisoners  to  Naples;  Mario,  Campanella,  M.  Quadrio,  Pianciani,  Mon- 
tecchi  and  others  to  the  Centre.   Ibid,  lxxxiii. 

49  Ibid,  cxzix.  See  also  his  program  in  his  letter  "  To  Genoese  Friends  "  (04* 
CO) ,  and  most  of  his  articles  in  vol.  x. 
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Governments,  he  insinuated,  had  not  backbone  enough  to  resist 
the  first  drastic  threat:  they  would  simply  issue  a  protest,  and 
then  submit  to  the  Restoration,  in  order  to  save  their  cities  from 
useless  bloodshed.  White-livered  Piedmont,  having  allowed 
them  to  offer  annexation,  would  refuse  it,  from  fear  of  France;  but 
would  cite  as  a  precedent  afterwards  that  "those  populations  in 
1859  gave  themselves  to  us."47  In  a  letter  postmarked  "Pistoja, 
26  August,  1859,"  Mazzini  assured  Ricasoli,  that  for  a  year  past 
he  had  not  talked  of  a  republic,  and  that,  while  protesting  against 
the  immoral  alliance  with  French  Imperial  despotism,48  he  and 
his  friends  had  accepted  the  Monarchy,  provided  that  it  meant 
honestly  to  work  for  unity.  "I  am,  was,  and  shall  be  before  every- 
thing, Unitarian."49  His  professed  acceptance  of  the  Monarchy 
could  hardly  be  called  zealous. 

Ricasoli  drew  up  a  remarkable  set  of  maxims  to  guide  the 
Tuscan  officials,  and  on  this  document  Mazzini  jotted  down  a 
not  less  remarkable  series  of  comments.  Ricasoli  insisted  that 
above  all  things  order  must  be  preserved,  so  that  the  Great 
Powers  could  have  no  excuse  for  interfering.  Mazzini  rejoined 
that  the  Italians  ought  no  longer  to  wait  servilely  on  the  Great 
Powers,  but  to  act  for  themselves  as  they  saw  fit.  Tuscany,  he 
declared,  should  display  not  only  internal  orderliness  but  exter- 
nal energy,  and  lead  in  extending  freedom  through  the  States  of 
the  Church  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  painted  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  rainbow  colors.  But,  by  a  strange  lapse  from  his  doctrin- 
aire consistency,  he  said  that,  to  avoid  collisions,  Rome  should 
not  for  the  present  be  included  in  the  enterprise.  This  unwitting 
acknowledgment  that  there  might  be  facts  which  even  the 
Coryphaeus  of  Republican  visions  ought  to  respect,  passed 
almost  unnoticed,  however,  amid  his  description  of  the  auspi- 
cious situation.  Austria,  he  asserted,  was  politically,  militarily 
and  financially  unable  to  interfere;  if  she  should  move,  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  her.  Prus- 
sia and  Germany  held  Louis  Napoleon  in  check.   Russia  was 

"  Ricasoli,  in,  225,  n.  2;  Mazzini  to  Roselli,  Aug.  15, 1859. 

48  Ibid,  232;  Mazzini  to  Ricasoli.  Aug.  22,  1859;  also  printed  in  Mazziiii,  X, 
xciii.  He  used  to  say,  that  to  expose  Italy  to  the  intervention  and  malefic  in- 
fluence of  L.  Napoleon  was  a  crime  similar  to  that  of  a  man  who  should  infect  a 
young  life  with  a  mortal  disease.  Ibid,  x,  xviii,  n.  2. 

«  Mazzini.  x.  zc;  Mazzini  to  Ricasoli,  Aug.  22;  1859. 
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not  worth  talking  about.  Twenty  million  Italians  in  a  state  of 
latent  revolution  were  a  power  —  they  needed  only  some  flaming 
beacon,  like  the  liberation  of  Perugia,  to  rise  up  in  their  might. 
Hard-headed  Ricasoli,  however,  persisted  in  declaring  that  any 
violation  of  the  Pope's  territory  would  enrage  Catholic  Europe; 
that  the  duty  of  Tuscany  was  to  refrain  from  a  war  of  expan- 
sion, however  patriotic  its  aims ;  and  that  Mazzinians  and  Reac- 
tionists were  equally  dangerous.10  Although  Mazzini  staid  on 
in  Florence  till  November,*1  Ricasoli  did  not  bend.  He  was  not 
sorry,  apparently,  to  have  the  Apostle  infuse  virile  precepts, 
especially  the  doctrine  of  unity,  into  the  doubting  masses;  but, 
on  getting  evidence  that  Mazzini  was  instigating  a  raid  into 
Umbria,  he  sent  him  off  with  short  shrift.62  The  arrogance  with 
which  Mazzini  took  credit  for  the  new  situation,  which  had,  in 
fact,  been  brought  about  first  by  the  Franco-Piedmontese  alli- 
ance and  next  by  the  National  Society  and  by  thousands  of 
former  Mazzinians  who  had  abandoned  him,  was  as  humorous  as 
his  pretense  of  still  being  the  recognized  leader  of  the  twenty 
millions  of  latent  revolutionists.  Prophets  have  short  memories; 
indeed,  to  practice  their  calling  successfully  they  require  no 
memory  at  all. 

With  sure  instinct,  Ricasoli  wished  to  hasten  the  welding  of 
Tuscany  to  Piedmont:  that  accomplished,  whatever  the  Great 
Powers  proposed  must  apply  to  both  partners ;  that  accomplished, 
Modena  and  Parma,  if  not  the  Legations  also,  would  join  the 
Union.  Ricasoli  had  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  Tuscan 
autonomists  and,  as  the  vote  of  August  20  showed,  the  deputies 
were  practically  unanimous  for  annexation.  But  France  frowned 
upon  it.  At  Paris,  Count  Walewski  stoutly  obstructed  every 
desire  of  the  Italians.  He  told  Peruzzi,  the  Tuscan  suppliant, 
that  though  the  war  lasted  five  years  France  would  never  con- 
sent to  the  union.  When  Peruzzi  suggested  that,  if  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  sober  classes  were  thwarted,  Mazzini  would 
triumph,  Walewski  replied:  "We  fear  Mazzini  when  he  sends  out 
his  murderers  from  London;  in  Italy  he  does  not  frighten  us."M 
A  month  later,  at  the  end  of  August,  Walewski  talked  even  more 

"  Ricasoli,  in,  257-64;  dated  Sept.  1,  1859. 

91  Mazzini,  x,  lxxxix;  Piero  Cironi  and  Andrea  Gianelli  acted  as  his  chief 
•gents.      "  Saffi  implies  that  Mazzini  went  of  his  own  accord.  Mazzini,  x,  cviL 
u  Star.  Doc.,  vm,  200;  Peruzzi  to  RicasoK,  Aug.  %  1859. 
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brutally  to  Peruzzi,  declaring  that  there  was  no  government 
but  only  a  faction  in  Florence,  and  giving  warning  that  if  Pied* 
mont  continued  to  meddle  in  Central  Italy,  France  and  Austria 
would  sign  the  Peace  of  Zurich  without  her,  and  would  put  it  in 
operation.54 

Unterrified  by  Walewski's  hostility,  Ricasoli  and  the  Tuscans 
made  a  formal  offer  of  their  State  to  Piedmont.  On  September  3, 
Victor  Emanuel  received  their  deputation.6*  He  gave  them, 
however,  only  a  guarded  reply,  in  which,  instead  of  accepting 
Tuscany,  he  promised  to  champion  her  cause  at  Zurich  and  with 
Napoleon  III.56  After  the  formal  meeting,  the  King  talked  in  his 
habitually  outspoken  fashion  to  the  delegates,  and  let  them 
understand,  though  they  did  not  need  such  proof,  how  heartily 
he  regretted  that  he  could  not  annex  Tuscany  forthwith.57  The 
official  speech  in  nowise  expressed  what  either  the  Government 
or  the  people  felt.  From  the  moment  the  deputation  left  Flor- 
ence until  it  returned,  it  was  overwhelmed  with  affectionate  de- 
monstrations. The  sedate  Piedmontese  greeted  the  Tuscans  as 
brothers,  as  Italians.  There  was  a  continuous  rivalry  of  racial 
and  patriotic  outbursts.  At  Genoa  not  less  than  at  Turin,  ban- 
quets and  receptions,  with  glowing  speeches,  went  on  indoors, 
while  outside  there  were  illuminations,  arches,  showers  of  bou- 
quets and  cheering  from  the  joy-stimulated  multitudes.  It  was 
impossible  to  show  more  enthusiasm,  wrote  Constance  d'Azeglio, 
"without  going  into  convulsions."  68  The  envoys,  overcome  with 
emotion,  could  not  speak  when  they  appeared  on  the  balcony  of 
their  hotel.59  The  two  peoples  had  united,  let  Diplomacy  say  what 
it  would.  At  Florence,  the  discerning  read  between  the  lines  of 
the  King's  speech.  The  arms  of  Savoy  were  raised  on  the  Pitti 
Palace  and  on  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  the  Government  tacitly 
acted  as  if  it  had  the  Royal  authority  behind  it.  Talk  of  a  regent, 
until  the  King  could  prudently  assume  control,  began  to  be 
heard. 

M  Stor.  Doc.,  Tin,  801;  Peruzzi's  despatches  of  Sept  8.  Peruzzi's  letters  are 
printed  in  Zini,  n,  ii,  921-44. 

M  The  deputation  consisted  of  Count  Ugolino  delta  Gherardesca,  Count 
Sdpione  Borghese,  Dr.  Rinaldo  Ruschi,  Professor  G.  B.  Giorgini,  and  the 
banker,  Adama. 

96  Tuscan  address  and  King's  reply  in  Zini,  n,  ii,  474-75. 

97  Giorgini  describes  audience  in  letter  of  Sept.  3,  to  Ricasoli;  Ricasoli. 
m,  009.    "  C.  d'Azeglio,  017.    "  Hotel  d'Europe.  Piazza  di  CasteUo,  Turin. 
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Napoleon  HI,  however,  would  not  take  a  resolute  stand. 
Officially,  he  professed  his  loyalty  to  the  Villafranca  agreement; 
and  whilst  he  allowed  Walewski  to  thunder  away  against  the 
Italians,  he  privately  assured  them  that  he  was  their  steadfast 
friend.  When  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Tuscan  delegation 
threw  the  Cabinet  at  Turin  into  a  tremor,  Count  Arese  hurried 
to  St.  Sauveur  to  draw  from  the  Emperor  a  hint  as  to  how  the 
Ministers  should  act.  He  advised  the  greatest  circumspection: 
hence  Victor  Emanuel's  Delphic  reply  to  the  Tuscans.  Yet  Na- 
poleon declared  to  Arese:  "I  hope  that  after  all  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franca  will  have  freed  Italy:  this  is  the  dearest  of  my  wishes."  • 
At  the  same  moment,  he  was  urging  Victor  Emanuel  to  consent 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Grand  Duke,  which  Austria  made  the 
condition  antecedent  to  granting  "very  generous  terms"  to  the 
Venetians.  To  the  alternative,  "either  the  Grand  Duke  at  Flor- 
ence, or  Austria  armed  to  the  teeth  on  the  Po,"  the  King  replied, 
truly  enough,  that  the  restoration  did  not  depend  on  him,  and 
that  Austria,  though  armed  to  the  teeth,  could  do  nothing,  be- 
cause Napoleon  III  would  not  permit  intervention.61  While  Na- 
poleon was  still  assuring  the  Austrians  that  he  intended  to  carry 
out  the  peace  preliminaries  with  almost  absolute  precision,  he  was 
writing  the  British  Government  that  he  would  forcibly  stop  the 
return  of  the  despots.  He  had  supposed,  he  said,  that  they  would 
publish  a  Liberal  program  and  would  be  welcomed  back  with 
open  arms,  but  he  had  deceived  himself.  From  London  Persigny 
blew  a  counterblast  to  Walewski,  asserting  that  he  alone  knew 
and  represented  the  Emperor's  real  intentions;  and  that  the 
strategic  move  for  Central  Italians  was  to  force  his  hand.  Per- 
signy went  even  further  and  urged  that  Victor  Emanuel  should 
accept  provisionally  the  offer  of  annexation,  a  policy  which 
England  would  support,  France  could  not  disavow  or  Austria 
prevent.82  At  Florence,  at  Modena,  at  Bologna  the  leaders  were 
ready  to  put  this  policy  of  audacity  to  the  proof,  but  at  Turin 
the  ministers  took  counsel  of  their  prudence.  The  Emperor 
printed  in  the  Moniteur  of  September  9  an  adroit  statement  of  his 
official  position,  showing  how  reasonably  he  had  acted  through- 

10  Arese,  199;  Napoleon  to  Arese,  Sept.  5,  1859. 

11  Stor.  Doc.,  viii,  217;  Napoleon  to  V.  E.,  Sept.  S  and  4, 1859. 

*  Stor.  Doe.,  vui,  570-71;  E.  d'Aseglio,  from  London,  Aug.  22, 25. 27. 1859. 
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out,  both  in  making  peace  at  Villaf  ranca  and  in  accepting  condi- 
tions which,  if  loyally  executed,  would  heal  at  last  the  chronic  ills 
of  Italy.  Only  restore  the  despots,  and  Utopia  would  follow:  re- 
ject them,  and  a  policy  of  hatred  and  defiance  would  revive.  He 
warned  the  Italians  not  to  expect  too  much  from  a  European 
congress:  for  a  congress  would  grant  only  what  was  just  —  the 
Emperor's  sense  of  humor  failed  him  here !  —  and  it  would  not  be 
just  to  ask  Austria  to  make  important  concessions  without  fair 
compensation.  If  the  Congress  failed,  war  would  be  the  only 
other  method  possible:  but,  he  concluded  sententiously,  "there 
is  only  one  Power  that  would  make  war  for  an  idea:  that  is 
France;  and  France  has  accomplished  her  task."  ** 

The  Central  Italians  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  discon- 
certed by  this  warning.  They  assumed  that  the  Emperor  was 
keeping  up  appearances;  at  any  rate,  they  would  so  solidify  their 
new  regime  that,  if  either  he  or  Francis  Joseph  should  decide 
later  to  interfere,  there  would  be  a  compact  state  to  resist  him. 
Their  military  league  furnished  an  army  of  25,000  men,04  who 
could  be  massed  at  any  point,  and  were  commanded  by  General 
Fanti,65  the  most  popular  of  the  regular  officers  in  the  recent 
war.  On  September  15  the  deputations  from  M odena  and  Parma 
were  received  by  Victor  Emanuel  with  the  non-committal  wel- 
come he  had  given  the  Tuscans.  On  their  heels  came  the 
Emilians.66  The  Italians  had  spoken  out  their  wishes  boldly.  Eu- 
rope, except  that  part  of  it  that  was  struggling  to  restore  the 
Restoration,  admired  the  orderliness  and  the  shrewdness,  the 
foresight  and  the  courage  with  which  those  peoples  till  recently 
oppressed  by  Austrian,  Papal  and  Bourbon  despotism  governed 
themselves.  Patriots  in  the  Peninsula  chafed  at  Piedmont's 
reserve.  "Madame  Potiphar  had  to  do  with  one  Joseph,  but 
Central  Italy  has  six  of  them,"  remarked  Massimo  d'Azeglio, 
when  the  votes  of  annexation  perplexed  the  Cabinet  at  Turin 

«  Manileur,  Sept.  9, 1859;  reprinted  in  Zini,  n,  ii,  601-02;  Italian  version  in 
Artom,  ii,  329-34.  Napoleon  believed  at  this  time  that  he  could  persuade  Austria 
to  give  Venetia  a  quasi-independent  position  in  the  Italian  Confederation,  like 
that  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

u  See  conventions  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  Romagna  and  Parma,  dated  Aug. 
10  and  Sept.  3, 1859;  Tuscany  furnished  10,000  troops,  Modena,  4000,  Romagna, 
7000,  Parma,  4000.  Zini,  n,  ii,  310-14;  Carandini,  276.  "  Rattazzi  accepted 
Fanti's  resignation  from  the  Piedmontese  Army  on  Aug.  23.   Zini,  /.  c  314-16. 

M  For  addresses  and  King's  replies  see  Zini,  n,  ii,  497-601. 
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with  its  six  members.67  Nevertheless,  though  delay  was  hard  to 
bear,  haste  might  have  brought  ruin.  The  very  capacity  to 
endure  the  long  suspense,  which  the  Italians  displayed,  had  its 
effect  on  the  Great  Powers,  whose  envoys  at  Zurich  could  still 
come  to  no  agreement.  The  conference  dragged  on,  without  con- 
clusion, but  not  without  angry  interludes,  after  one  of  which  the 
Austrian  and  French  gentlemen  were  barely  restrained  from  a 
duel.  More  than  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Emperors 
met  at  Villafranca,  yet  nothing  was  settled,  unless  it  were  that 
the  peace  which  they  had  planned  could  never,  as  Cavour  had 
predicted,  be  executed.  In  September,  Italians  were  already 
hinting  that  they  might  profit  more  by  the  elastic  and  abortive 
peace  than  they  could  have  done  by  prolonging  the  war.  The 
principle  of  non-intervention,  unacknowledged  in  July,  was  now 
practically  accepted.  Having  allowed  things  to  drift,  Napoleon 
discovered  to  his  anxiety,  that  the  current  had  set  away  from 
his  purposes.  Thanks  to  Ricasoli  and  to  Farini,  this  current  had 
thus  far  flowed  safely  along  the  channel  they  had  banked  in;  but 
the  waters  were  rising  and  threatened  to  overflow  the  dykes. 

At  Turin  throughout  the  summer  everybody  was  conscious  of 
a  void,  for  the  public,  like  Massimo,  put  little  confidence  in  Rat- 
tazzi  and  his  colleagues.  The  drama  went  on,  but  without  its 
hero.  A  great  statesman  in  eclipse  is  too  often  either  a  danger  to 
his  country  or  a  destroyer  of  his  own  fame.  The  world  will  not 
soon  forget  the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  dethroned  Bismarck,  — 
the  Titan  who  had  lifted  the  German  Empire  out  of  the  earth 
and  borne  it  for  twenty  years  aloft  on  his  shoulders,  —  spending 
his  last  years  in  cursing  the  mere  man  who  overthrew  him.  Very 
different  the  dignity  of  his  great  forerunner,  Stein;  very  different 
the  fruitful  retirement  of  Jefferson  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
the  noble  disdain  of  Turgot.  Happy  Mirabeau,  happy  Pitt, 
whom  premature  death  spared  the  supreme  test  which  too  often 
shows  patriotism  to  be  subordinate  to  self-love. 

Though  Cavour  resigned  in  a  tempest  on  July  12,  it  was  not  to 
evade  the  consequences  of  the  peace,  but  to  serve  Italy  best.  He 
had  had  too  long  a  discipline  to  be  moved  by  unpopularity  now. 
If  his  continuing  in  power  would  have  helped  the  country, 

w  D'Asegiio:  Lcttere,  299. 
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lie  would  have  sacrificed  himself;  but,  as  he  wrote  Emanuel 
d'Azeglio,  his  duty  was  to  retire.  "The  peace  preliminaries,"  he 
said,  "have  established  only  a  few  general  points;  there  remain/ 
a  crowd  of  questions  to  be  decided,  either  directly  with  Austria! 
or  by  means  of  a  European  congress.  Now,  before  a  diplomatic 
tribunal,  the  Italian  cause  would  lose  by  being  pleaded  by  me. 
I  am  the  aversion  [bite  noire]  of  diplomacy.  You  had  a  chance  to 
convince  yourself  of  this  during  your  last  stay  in  Paris.  Walew- 
ski  detests  me  for  a  thousand  reasons,  and  above  all  because  of 
the  sarcasm  and  jokes  we  made  with  Clarendon  during  the  treaty 
of  Paris.  Cowley  has  nervous  fidgets  when  he  sees  me.  I  think  I 
should  give  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  a  nightmare.  In  short, 
I  am  the  man  least  likely  to  obtain  concessions  from  the  diplo- 
mats. These  gentlemen  would  refuse  to  me,  the  man,  that  which 
they  might  perhaps  grant  to  the  country,  provided  it  were  repre- 
sented by  some  sympathetic  personage."  fl8  "My  retirement," 
he  explained  to  Villamarina  in  Paris,  "  ought  to  render  your  task 
less  difficult.  .  .  .  Make  a  scapegoat  of  me  in  order  to  regain 
the  friendship  of  the  French  government.  That  is  indispensable 
to  us,  so  that  the  sacrifice  of  Villafranca  may  not  be  consum- 
mated at  Zurich."  "  Neither  pique  nor  rancor  found  lodgment 
in  his  spirit.  Although  no  longer  in  the  game  himself,  he  watched 
the  play  with  the  zest  of  an  expert.  We  have  seen  how  he  gave 
the  Emilians  and  Tuscans  their  cue.  Not  less  vigorously  did  he 
aid  in  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  suggesting  men  not  be- 
cause they  were  identified  with  his  policy  but  because  they  seemed 
the  best  fitted,  in  that  crisis,  to  restore  harmony.  Then,  to  give 
them  a  clear  field,  he  quitted  Turin. 

He  went  first  to  Leri  where  he  realized,  on  being  free,  how 
much  the  burdens  and  disappointments  of  the  past  year  had 
worn  upon  him.  The  Circourts  urged  him  to  visit  them,  and  h< 
would  have  accepted  gladly  if  Bougival,  their  country-place, 
had  been  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  France  instead  of  at  the 
gates  of  the  capital.  If  he  stopped  there,  without  entering  Paris, 
he  would  have  the  air  of  sulking.  "There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  ridiculous,"  he  said,  "as  a  fallen  minister  who  sulks,  especially 
if  he  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  sulk  in  the  city  above  all  others  in  the 

"  Cavour:  Politique,  351;  C.  to  E.  d*Aieglio,  July  10, 1859. 
19  Letter*,  m.  114;  C.  to  VUlamarioa,  July  SI,  1869. 
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world  the  most  mocking  and  indifferent  to  misfortune.  I  was 
going  into  Switzerland — that  hospital  for  the  political  wounded; 
but,  as  the  announcement  of  the  Congress  of  Zurich  might  give  a 
suspicious  tinge  to  my  innocent  project,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
Savoy  and  establish  myself  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  there  to 
forget,  amidst  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  miseries  of  the  affairs 
guided  by  men.  .  .  .  Having  suffered  a  startling  defeat,  it  would 
for  a  long  time  be  impossible  for  me  to  return  to  the  arena  as 
general-in-chief ;  but  I  am  fully  decided  to  fight  as  a  simple  sol* 
dier  under  new  leaders,  who  will  be,  I  hope,  more  fortunate  than 
I.  .  .  .  My  crudest  enemy,  the  Times,  said  the  other  day: 
'Poor  Cavourl  he  was  honest  and  zealous!9  I  ask  for  no  other 
testimony  or  panegyric."  TO 

He  wrote  with  perfect  sincerity,  but  with  more  cheerfulness 
than  he  felt:  for  having  resolved  to  show  the  world  only  courage 
and  a  cheerful  face,  he  guarded  against  every  hint  of  moping. 
Only  at  Pressinge,  with  his  devoted  De  La  Rives,  did  he  make  no 
effort  to  hide  his  inmost  thoughts.  "He  was  not  at  all  crushed, 
but  in  revolt,  or  absent-minded,  preoccupied,  sombre,  turning 
over  in  his  mind  the  projects  destroyed,  the  combinations  of  the 
battle  lost."  His  appearance  revealed  the  fever  of  his  thoughts.71 
In  a  few  weeks  the  change  of  scene,  rest,  Swiss  air,  the  robust 
sympathy  and  intellectual  stimulus  of  his  Genevan  friends,  and, 
above  all,  his  wonderful  temperament,  made  him  in  fact  what 
he  had  willed  to  be.72  From  his  intimates  at  home,  especially 
from  Castelli,78  he  heard  what  was  passing  there.  He  would  not 
thrust  his  advice  on  the  Ministers,  but  he  let  them  know  that  if 
they  wished  to  consult  him,  he  would  listen  gladly;  for  he 
regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  cooperate  with  all  his  strength  to 
render  less  arduous  the  undertaking  of  those  who  worked  in  a 
spirit  of  genuine  patriotism.74  "Greet  Rattazzi,"  he  wrote 
Castelli,  "assure  him  of  my  concurrence  in  everything  and  for 
everything.  .  .  .  You  know  that  in  politics  I  practise  largely 
the  penultimate  precept  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Rattazzi,  in  ac- 
cepting the  ministry  after  the  peace,  displayed  courage  and  pa- 
triotism; therefore,  he  has  a  right  to  the  support  of  good  and 

T0  Cipcourt,  91-92.  n  La  Rive,  301-02.  »  Lettere.  vi,  498;  to 

Corio.  "  Lettere,  vi,  427;  C.  to  Castelli,  July  22, 1859.  "  Lettsre,  m. 

122;  C.  to  Oytana,  Aug.  10,  1859. 
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Liberal  citizens;  he  shall  have  mine,  frank,  loyal,  energetic.  As 
minister,  he  shall  have  me  among  his  followers.  As  man,  I 
reserve  my  full  liberty  of  action."  7*  Questions  came  from  many 
quarters.  The  Central  Italians  turned  instinctively  to  Cavour, 
rather  than  to  the  Piedmontese  Ministers,  for  counsel.  He  told 
the  Tuscans  to  resist  to  the  end  the  restoration  of  the  Lorrainese, 
—  "better  Austria  herself  than  her  despised  proconsul";  to  pass 
a  vote  for  union  with  Piedmont;  and  accept  ultimately  a  plan  for 
creating  at  Florence  a  government  resting  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
base,  without  any  bonds  with  Austria.76  "It  is  well,"  he  wrote 
Farini,  "that  the  Duchies,  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna  should 
mutually  help  each  other;  I  could  wish,  however,  that  you  estab- 
lished a  perfect  solidarity  among  these  states,  whose  destinies, 
at  least  for  the  present,  cannot  be  identical."  77 

Most  charming  is  the  sketch  which  William  de  La  Rive  draws 
of  Cavour's  weeks  of  repose  in  Switzerland.  We  see  that  sim- 
plicity without  which  greatness  in  any  field  seems  an  alloy:  we 
see  also  that  straightforwardness  which  was  characteristic  of 
Cavour  when  he  was  among  his  trusted  friends.  One  hot  day  in 
early  August,  he  landed  at  Hermance,  on  Lake  Geneva,  and 
walked  with  brisk  step  to  De  La  Rive's  cottage.  Not  finding  his 
friend,  he  procured  a  rude  farm-cart,  on  which  he  jolted  up  the 
steep  slope  to  Pressinge,  cross-questioning  the  farmer-driver  all 
the  way  as  to  crops,  soil,  rents,  profits,  as  if  agriculture  and  not 
the  peace  of  Europe  were  his  absorbing  interest.  Finding  no- 
body at  Pressinge,  Cavour  walked  on  to  Auguste  de  La  Rive's 
house,  his  coat  on  his  arm,  his  eyes  taking  in  every  object  far  and 
near.  Unannounced,  he  strode  into  the  drawing-room,  embraced 
the  surprised  and  delighted  Professor,  threw  himself  into  an 
easy  chair,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  iced  water — all  as  natural  as 
life,  but  not  at  all  as  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  describe  the 
daily  life  of  great  men.  To  those  friends  he  poured  out  the  story 
of  the  catastrophe  of  Villaf ranca,  but  he  did  not  linger  long  over 
that.  His  nature  "came  back  at  a  gallop"  —  a  sanguine,  in- 
domitable nature,  which  could  never  be  content  with  futile 
brooding  over  the  past,  but  must  look  forward,  measure  the  new 
conditions  and  conjure  out  of  them  the  results  which  the  past  had 

n  Lettere,  in,  119-20;  C.  to  Castelli,  Aug.  7. 1859.  7«  Ibid,  1*1;  C.  to 

llattari,  Aug.  9, 1859.         "  Ldtere,  vu  430;  C.  to  Farini*  Aug.  10, 1859. 
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frustrated.  All  was  yarn  that  came  to  his  loom.  Within  a  week  his 
irritation,  not  less  than  his  sterile  reveries  and  vain  regrets,  had 
passed.  "I  will  not  say  that  Cavour  got  on  his  feet  again," 
remarks  his  loving  biographer,  "because  he  had  never  been 
beaten  down";  but  he  had  recovered  his  calm  judgment  which 
no  rancor  could  long  mislead,  and  with  this  his  penetration  and 
lucidity  returned.  "We  must  not  look  back,  but  forward!"  he 
told  his  friends.  "We  have  followed  one  road  —  it  is  blocked — 
very  well,  we  will  follow  another.  We  shall  take  twenty  years  to 
do  what  might  perhaps  have  been  accomplished  in  a  few  months. 
•  .  .  England  has  thus  far  done  nothing  for  Italy  —  it  is  her 
turn  now.  I  will  busy  myself  with  Naples.  They  will  accuse  me 
of  being  a  revolutionist,  but  above  all  we  must  go  ahead,  and  we 
will  go  ahead !  They  will  force  me  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
conspiring!"  78  As  in  his  capacity  for  quickly  recovering  his 
normal  poise  and  buoyancy  he  showed  the  sanity  of  his  nature, 
so  in  his  power  to  face  new  combinations  with  a  new  policy  he 
showed  himself  master  of  that  Opportunism  which  has  been  the 
secret  of  the  few  consummate  statesmen  in  history. 

Cavour  returned  to  Turin  on  the  last  day  of  August,  having 
received  at  Aix  and  other  places  79  significant  ovations  which 
assured  him  of  his  undiminished  popularity.  It  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Italy  that  she  should  not,  owing  to  Villafranca,  lose 
faith  in  her  pilot.  At  home,  where  he  could  not  doubt  that  his 
influence  was  greater  than  ever,  he  now  expressed  his  opinions, 
being  unofficial,  without  reserve.  To  Leri  came  Cabinet  officers, 
leaders  of  all  political  parties,  foreign  ministers, — Verdi,  friends, 
disciples,  —  and  Cavour  banteringly  declared  himself  well  satis- 
fied with  the  very  quiet  life  he  led  among  his  cows.  Holding  an- 
nexation to  be  a  question  which  must  wait,  he  approved  of  the 
King's  reserve  towards  it,  until  the  treaty  was  signed:  then, and 
not  before,  Piedmont's  liberty  of  action  would  be  untrammeled. 
But  he  watched  with  growing  concern  the  inability  of  the  Cabinet 
even  to  seem  to  act  resolutely.  Already  Napoleon  III  was  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  unless  the  Central  Italians  were  crushed  by 
a  force  which  necessarily  must  be  either  French  or  Austrian,  they 
would  surely  join  Piedmont.  Armed  intervention  Cavour  could 
not  countenance:  but  what  could  be  reply  to  France  when  she 
11  La  Rive,  301-03.  »  Letter*,  m,  125, 180. 
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should  ask  him  why  he  had  allowed  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  twelve 
millions  strong,  to  spring  up  without  compensation  to  her.  The 
French  journals,  inspired  and  uninspired,  were  talking  of  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  Cavour  would  have  closed  boldly 
with  the  Emperor  and  submitted  to  the  loss  of  two  provinces 
with  their  800,000  inhabitants,  provided  the  Emperor  consented 
to  the  addition  of  seven  millions  to  the  subjects  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel. But  Rattazzi  was  too  subservient  to  French  opinions,  and 
his  colleagues  were  too  fearful  of  rousing  a  storm  among  the 
Italians,  to  do  more  than  tread  water.  When  Cavour  found  that 
even  at  Leri  he  could  neither  speak  nor  move  without  embarras- 
sing the  Cabinet,  he  thought  of  traveling  abroad;  but  the  pro- 
prieties shut  him  out  from  France  and  England;  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  face  the  cold  and  heavy  climate  of  the  German  cities, 
and  seasickness  precluded  a  transatlantic  voyage.80  He  ended  by 
staying  at  Leri,  whither  the  seekers  of  advice  continued  to  flock. 

In  spite  of  the  most  honorable  intentions  on  both  sides  —  for 
the  Ministers,  though  lacking  boldness,  unquestionably  were 
patriotic,  and  Cavour,  though  he  differed  frankly,  engaged  in  no 
intrigue  to  overthrow  them  —  the  Cabinet  had  an  unenviable 
position.  The  Athenians  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  just; 
Rattazzi,  La  Marmora  and  Dabormida  could  not  enjoy  being 
reminded  at  all  hours  of  the  master  statesman  whose  place  they 
were  trying  to  fill.  Foreign  critics  regarded  it  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  Cavour  would  soon  be  at  the  helm  again.  The  Pied- 
montese,  however,  or  at  least  those  familiar  with  affairs  on  the 
inside,  suspected  that  the  King's  antipathy  would  postpone  his 
recall;  they  speculated  whether  he  might  not  be  President  of  the 
Chamber,  or  Regent  of  Central  Italy.  Cavour  himself  bided  his 
time,  as  he  had  done  in  1852.  He  dismissed  the  suggestion  of  the 
Regency  as  impracticable.  He  saw  that  until  events  compelled 
the  King  to  summon  him,  it  would  be  folly  to  force  his  way  back 
to  power. 

The  crisis  dragged  on.81  The  course  of  destiny  seemed  to  wait 
for  Napoleon's  command,  and  he  hesitated.  But  the  French 
Ultramontanes,  getting  their  signal  from  Rome,  kindled  the 

10  LeUere,  m,  129;  C.  to  Mme.  de  Circourt,  Sept.  1859. 

11  "  The  negotiation*  at  Zurich  are  at  a  complete  standstill,"  wrote  Cowley  to 
J.  Russell,  od  Sept.  16,  and  intimated  that  the  conference  would  never  conclude. 
Correspondence,  1860,  lxviii,  116. 
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wrath  of  the  French  Clericals  in  the  hope  of  thereby  scaring  the 
Emperor.  M onsignor  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  Mon- 
signor  Pie,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  denounced  as  a  sacrilege  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Papal  States.  Many  other  prelates  joined  in  the  at- 
tack, which,  they  knew,  was  heartily  approved  by  Empress 
Eugenie  and  by  Walewski.  Returning  from  Biarritz,  Napoleon 
listened  at  Bordeaux  to  a  homily  from  Cardinal  Donnet,  who 
besought  him  "to  put  an  end  to  the  anxieties  of  the  Catholic 
world."  After  praising  the  Cardinal's  moderation  and  expressing 
the  wish  that  a  day  of  new  glory  would  dawn  for  the  Church,  — 
a  day  when  everyone  should  perceive  that  the  Pope's  Temporal 
Power  need  not  conflict  with  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
Italy,  —  the  Emperor  announced  that  the  French  army  would 
soon  evacuate  the  States  of  the  Church.  "  Will  it  leave  behind  it 
anarchy,  terror,  or  peace?'9  he  asked.88  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
received  a  swarm  of  Italian  envoys,  to  whom,  amid  many  oracu- 
lar remarks,  he  made  clear  one  thing,  —  his  determination  to 
enforce  the  principle  of  non-intervention.8'  When  Dabormida, 
the  Piedmontese  Foreign  Secretary,  proposed  Cavour  as  Regent 
for  Central  Italy,  Napoleon  replied  that  "he  would  frighten 
Europe."  "That  might  have  its  use,"  Dabormida  had  the  wit  to 
answer.  The  Emperor,  however,  evidently  disliked  the  idea  of 
a  regency,  which  would  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  Cen- 
tral Italians  were  their  own  masters,  and,  if  the  regent  were  an 
Italian,  would  quench  the  last  gleam  of  hope  for  Plon-Plon,or  for 
any  other  Napoleonid,  to  reign  at  Florence.  The  Emperor  spoke 
unreservedly  in  favor  of  annexing  Savoy  to  France,  if  a  plebis- 
cite indicated,  as  he  believed  it  would,  that  the  Savoyards  desired 
to  be  reunited  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged  by  their 
language,  race  and  geographical  position.  Dabormida  remarked 
that  if  the  principle  of  nationality  ruled  in  Savoy,  it  ought  also 
to  rule  in  Emilia  and  Tuscany.84  The  Piedmontese  Minister  got 
the  impression  that  the  Emperor  was  wholly  bound  to  Austria  — 
an  impression  which  Napoleon  explained  away  in  a  letter  to 
Victor  Emanuel.  Although  he  wrote,  apparently,  with  only  the 
welfare  of  Italy  at  heart,  yet  by  a  characteristic  face-about  he 
made  that  welfare  hinge  on  the  immediate  and  loyal  acceptance 

"  Moniieur,  Oct.  11,  1859. 

11  Stor.  Doc.,  vni,  597-616;  Pernio  to  Ricasoli.  Oct.  16,  17,  20.  1859. 

84  Lettere,  m,  ccxlvi-ix. 
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of  the  Villafranca  proposals.85  Again  it  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
to  put  himself  on  record  as  being  for  and  against  each  of  the  sug- 
gested policies,  so  that  he  could  claim  as  his  own  whichever 
finally  prevailed.  In  truth,  however,  he  was  trying  to  keep  up 
the  semblance  of  being  master  of  a  situation  which  had  run  far 
beyond  his  control.  Only  by  actually  leaguing  himself  with 
Austria  and  beating  the  Italians  back  into  a  state  of  servitude, 
could  he  expect  to  put  into  operation  the  program  that  he 
published  so  light-heartedly  on  July  12.  The  state  of  Italy,  the 
certainty  that  such  a  compact  between  France  and  Austria  could 
not  be  lasting,  the  dread  of  precipitating  a  general  war,  the  atti- 
tude of  England,  warned  him  that  it  was  better  to  tack  to  and 
fro  than  to  dash  headlong  on  the  reefs. 

England's  moral  support  more  than  once  saved  the  Italian 
patriots  during  these  crucial  months.  Let  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  and  their  Tory  courtiers,  work  as  openly  as  they  dared  in 
behalf  of  Austria  and  the  Treaties  of  1815,  yet  they  did  not 
represent  typical  English  public  opinion  which,  since  the  days  of 
Chatham  and  of  Burke,  had  upheld  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  the 
autumn  of  1859  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  sympathized 
with  the  Italians,  and  found  in  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell spokesmen  willing  to  go  to  any  length  short  of  war  in  behalf 
of  Italy.  In  their  instructions  to  British  diplomats  abroad,  in 
private  talk  with  foreign  ambassadors  in  London,  and,  so  far  as 
they  might  prudently  do  so,  in  their  official  despatches,  Lord 
John  and  Palmerston  preached  the  policy,  "Italy  for  the  Ital- 
ians." They  advised  Victor  Emanuel  to  promise  the  Tuscans 
that  he  would  defend  them  against  the  danger  of  internal  dis- 
order. They  encouraged  Tuscans  and  Emilians  alike  to  express 
their  wishes  by  popular  vote:  had  not  these  peoples,  they  asked, 
as  good  a  right  to  change  their  rulers  as  the  people  of  England, 
France,  Belgium  and  Sweden?  Napoleon  III  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  plebiscites  which  made  him  despot  should  be  for- 
gotten; and  perhaps  Queen  Victoria  did  not  like  to  be  reminded 
that  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  her  own  "Uncle  Leopold,"  had  no 
better  warrant  for  his  crown  than  that  which  the  Central  Ital- 
ians now  relied  upon  for  their  own  redemption.  The  logic  of  the 
English  statesmen  carried  with  it  sarcasm  and  reproof.    But, 

u  Letter*,  m,  ccxlix-4i. 
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although  charges  of  inconsistency  could  not  dash  the  French 
Emperor,  he  was  troubled,  deeply  troubled,  to  perceive  that  he 
had  lost  the  goodwill  of  the  British  Government,  without  gain- 
ing that  of  any  other  Great  Power  as  an  offset,  and  that  England, 
without  striking  a  blow  or  even  inditing  a  manifesto,  was  sup- 
planting France  in  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  the  Italians. 

The  crisis  dragged  on.  Despairing  of  reaching  a  durable  agree- 
ment through  the  peace  conference  of  Zurich,  Napoleon  revived 
the  project  of  a  European  Congress,  in  which  new  sanctions 
should  be  formally  adopted  for  a  new  international  combination. 
It  was  indispensable  that  England  should  accept  the  invitation 
to  the  Congress  and  yet  neither  the  English  Premier  nor  the  For- 
eign Secretary  saw  in  it  more  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  to  wriggle  out  of  his  untenable  position.  "  I  can  see  no 
reason  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  go,"  Lord  John  wrote  to  his 
chief,  on  October  21 .  "  We  cannot  object  to  the  transfer  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  but  the  clause  about  the  Duchies  and  the  article  about 
the  Pope80  are  especially  objectionable.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
by  going  into  a  congress  we  should  give  some  sanction  to  the 
Austrian  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings.  The  notion  of  a 
confederation  we  have  always  scouted  as  a  way  of  leading  Sar- 
dinia back  to  the  house  of  bondage.  I  should  therefore  be  in- 
clined to  say  in  answer  to  Walewski's  despatch  that  our  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  Venetia  being  part  of  the  Italian  Confedera- 
tion are  by  no  means  removed  —  that  the  Pope's  assurance  that 
he  will  grant  reforms  when  his  authority  is  restored  is  of  no  value 
in  our  eyes,  as  we  do  not  see  how  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is  to 
be  re-established  without  the  employment  of  foreign  force  — 
that  to  such  employment  of  foreign  force,  either  to  re-establish 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  or  to  restore  the  Archdukes  in  Tuscany 
and  Modena,  we  have  insuperable  objections.  The  rights  re- 
served to  the  Archdukes  and  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma  by  the 
Treaty  of  Zurich  appear  to  us  in  the  same  light  as  the  rights  of 
the  Count  de  Chambord  and  Prince  Wasa  —  rights  to  respect 
and  observance,  but  not  to  obedience  and  subjection  on  the  part 
of  France  and  Sweden.  That  if  the  independence  of  Italy  men- 
tioned in  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  is  not  to  be  illusory,  the  rights  of 
the  Italian  people  ought  to  be  respected  and  observed.  Yet  if 

"  See  draft  of  Treaty  of  Zurich. 
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the  Congress  should  decide  to  use  force,  what  would  be  the  post 
tion  of  Great  Britain?  She  would  only  have  to  protest  and  with- 
draw. France  would  be  in  a  similar  position,  but  France  has 
bound  herself  by  engagements  to  which  Great  Britain  is  not  a 
party."87 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  also  objected  to  the  Congress, 
because  they  suspected  that  Napoleon  schemed  thereby  to  make 
England  the  persecutor  of  Austria.88  Nevertheless,  as  England 
and  France  happened  to  be  entangled  in  several  other  questions, 
—  the  upheaval  in  China,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  situation  in 
Morocco,  —  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  decided  that  it  was 
expedient  not  to  break  with  France  at  that  juncture;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  their  proposal  the  Cabinet  voted  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  the  Congress,  but  with  several  reservations,  and 
the  sovereign  approved.89 

The  Emperor's  satisfaction  at  securing  England's  consent  was 
shattered  by  the  Central  Italians  themselves.  Their  League  pre- 
served order  without  difficulty,  but  every  week  showed  them  the 
increasing  perils  of  a  provisional  government.  They  knew  that 
since  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  merely  confirmed  the  stipulations  of 
Villafranca,  they  must,  as  a  last  resort,  create  such  a  situation 
that  the  ousted  princes  could  not  possibly  be  restored.  Ricasoli 
stood  like  a  rock  for  annexation  to  Victor  Emanuel's  Kingdom, 
as  the  only  way  to  ensure  the  unification  of  Italy.  Once  joined, 
he  kept  preaching,  they  would  survive  or  perish  together.  The 
King's  declination  to  receive  their  offer  was  merely  a  temporary 
check.  With  their  innate  talent  for  political  adroitness,  they 
proposed  to  choose  Prince  Eugenio  di  Carignano  as  Regent,  until 
such  time  as  Victor  Emanuel  should  find  it  prudent  to  welcome 
them  under  his  sceptre.  The  lynching  at  Parma  of  Colonel  Anviti, 
an  odious  tool  of  the  ducal  regime,  gave  an  impetus  to  this  move- 
ment. Although  this  was  the  only  act  of  violence  recorded  during 

87  Ashley,  11,  372-73;  J.  Russell  to  Palmeraton,  Oct.  21, 1859.  Palmerston  in- 
dorsed this  note:  "  I  entirely  agree  with  John  Russell,  and  had  already  come  to 
the  same  conclusion." 

"  Martin,  iv,  504-05;  Queen  to  J.  Russell,  Oct.  28, 1859. 

"  Ashley,  n,  S7S.  Martin,  iv,  506.  Walpole:  Russell,  n,  815.  Walpole:  History. 
I,  268.  See  also  Correspondence,  1860,  lxviii;  Walewsld  to  Persigny,  Oct.  22 
(147-50);  Russell  to  Cowley,  Oct.  31,  stating  England's  terms  (150);  Cowley  to 
Russell,  Nov.  3,  reporting  interview  with  Walewski  (164);  Russell  to  Cowley  in 
reply,  Nov.  5  (165). 
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many  months  of  crisis,  it  caused  a  deep  impression:  the  Reac- 
tionaries pointed  to  it  as  a  proof  that  anarchy  reigned;  the  lib- 
erals cited  it  as  a  reason  for  hastening  the  consolidation  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  larger  reason,  however,  was  the  prospective 
convening  of  a  European  congress.  Unless  the  Central  Italians 
managed  to  dispose  of  themselves  before  that  met,  they  would  be 
parceled  out  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Great  Powers.  By  the  middle 
of  October  the  plan  of  a  regency  was  revived;  by  the  end  of  th* 
month  the  Assemblies  of  the  League  had  been  summoned 
Ubaldino  Peruzzi,  the  special  Tuscan  agent  in  Paris,  found  Na- 
poleon opposed  to  a  regent,  but  friendly,  in  general  terms,  to  the 
Italians.  Dabormida,  the  Piedmontese  Foreign  Secretary,  di- 
vined that  the  Emperor  would  kiss  the  hand  of  anyone  who  would 
free  him  from  his  pledge  to  Austria.90  The  Italians  were  quick  to 
note  the  change  in  the  wind.  Prince  Corsini  telegraphed  on 
November  3  that  London  was  more  important  than  Paris;  and 
that  Palmerston  advised  waiting  until  peace  had  been  signed  be- 
tween Piedmont  and  Austria  before  setting  up  a  regent.  Four 
days  later  he  reported  that  Lord  John  agreed,  but  that,  above 
all,  they  must  maintain  order,  for  England  and  Victor  Emanuel 
could  not  defend  the  Revolution.  "Garibaldi  must  keep  quiet," 
he  added;  "look  out  for  Mazzini."91 

The  Emperor's  disapproval  of  a  regency  was  attributed  to  his 
desire  to  reserve  the  crown  of  Central  Italy  for  Prince  Napoleon. 
So  long  as  the  States  of  the  League  lacked  a  final  organization, 
the  Prince  had  a  chance ;  but  if  Carignano  were  chosen,  the  Centre 
would  be  the  prize  of  Piedmont.  Plon-Plon  himself  recognized 
that  the  time  for  his  own  candidacy  had  passed;  but  he  urged 
that  some  one  —  any  one — Carignano,  Cavour,  D'Azeglio  — 
be  nominated  at  once,  but  that  Victor  Emanuel  must  be  careful 
not  to  send  troops  south  of  the  Po,  because,  by  sending  them,  he 
would  give  Austria  a  pretext  for  armed  intervention.  "You  will 
suffer  a  second  Novara,"  he  said,  sarcastically,  "and  you  will  be 

"  Ricasoli,  in,  396-402;  Peruzri  to  Ricasoli,  Paris,  Oct.  16, 1859. 

"  Stor.  Doc.,  viii,  622;  Corsini  to  Ricasoli,  Oct.  SO,  Nov.  8  and  7,  1859.  On 
Oct.  27,  Corsini  telegraphed  from  London  to  Ridolfi  at  Florence:  ''England  if 
mistress  of  the  situation  at  Turin.  She  is  in  favor  of  the  Congress,  but  wishes  one 
thing  more  —  Carignano  as  Regent.  Elect  him  at  once.  .  .  .  Let  Victor  Emanuel 
act  with  independence  and  save  Italy.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  the  occasion;  if 
not,  we  disgust  England.  Cavour  must  now  be  minieter.  Ad  like  lightning." 
m,  ccbdii. 
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mil-advanced  when  you  have  caused  the  Emperor's  ruin  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Prussians  in  Paris.""  Cavour  also  advised  the 
League  to  consolidate,  and  to  elect  a  regent  without  delay; 
above  all,  he  insisted,  "do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  separated 
— that  would  be  your  perdition."  ••  On  October  30,  Fabrizi,  the 
Tuscan  agent  at  Turin,  after  a  long  interview  with  the  King, 
whom  he  described  as  "resolute  and  willing,"  telegraphed  Rica- 
soli  to  nominate  Carignano.94 

On  November  7  the  Tuscan  deputies  met  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Five  Hundred.  Having  told  them  in  his  straightforward  fashion 
what  the  Government  had  done  since  August,  Ricasoli  described 
the  present  situation,  and  gave  the  reasons  for  calling  in  Prince 
Carignano  as  regent  to  "govern  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  Elect."95  On  the  9th  the  Prince  was  elected,  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote.96  Bologna  and  Modena  followed  suit,  but  with 
the  difference  that  instead  of  defining  Carignano  as  regent  in  the 
name  of  Victor  Emanuel,  they  made  him  regent  with  full  powers 
by  virtue  of  their  own  vote.97  This  difference,  apparently  trifling, 
might  provide  diplomats  in  search  of  a  quibble  with  the  thing 
they  desired.  It  would  have  been  well  if  there  had  been  no  delay 
between  the  passage  of  the  vote  and  the  arrival  in  Turin  of  a 
delegation  from  the  Assemblies:  for  during  the  interval,  Victor 
Emanuel  sounded  Napoleon  in  and  received  his  veto  of  Carig- 
nano's  regency,  which  would,  he  asserted,  prevent  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  and  thereby  throw  upon  Victor  Emanuel  the 
responsibility  for  losing  Italy.98  Alarmed  and  perplexed,  the 
Ministry  held  a  special  session99  to  which  they  invited  Cavour, 
Massimo  d'Azeglio  and  Boncompagni.  Cavour  suggested  that 
Prince  Carignano  should  formally  receive  the  delegations,  and 
tell  them  that,  as  the  Congress  was  about  to  meet,  it  would  be 
imprudent  for  him  to  assume  office  immediately,  but  that  he 
would  appoint  Boncompagni  to  oversee  the  affairs  of  Central 
Italy.  By  this  subterfuge,  Piedmont  would  virtually  accept  the 
States  of  the  Centre,  without  rousing  Napoleon's  anger,  and 
would  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  Tuscans  and  Emilians 
by  a  refusal.100  The  King  laid  this  plan,  to  which  Rattazzi  and 

«  Ricasoli,  in,  437;  Peruni  to  Ricasoli,  Oct  £0, 1859.  "  Ibid,  469;  Min- 
ghetti  to  Ricasoli,  Oct  28, 1859.  M  Ibid,  475.  N  Ibid,  501-09.  "  Poggi. 
I,  894.  "  Ibid,  891, 895.  "  Star.  Doe.,  vra,  280;  Napoleon  to  V.  E.,  Nov. 
9,  1859;  this  date  seems  incorrect.  "  On  Nov.  11.  "°  LdUr*,m, 

cdxv.  Ricasoli,  iv,  10;  Peruni  to  BioajoU,  Nov.  1*  1859. 
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Dabormida  objected,  before  the  Emperor,  who  declared  it  to  be 
deplorable  because,  as  he  justly  said,  it  prejudiced  the  situation 
and  rendered  a  Congress  futile.101  The  King  replied  that  he  could 
not  withhold  his  friendly  services  from  the  people  who  had  re- 
cently drawn  closer  to  him.103  Cavour  returned  to  Leri  full  of 
scorn  for  Dabormida's  timidity  and  hesitation.10' 

It  happened  that  Peruzzi,  the  Tuscan  envoy,  on  his  way  home 
from  Paris,  was  at  Turin,  and  that  Minghetti,  the  spokesman  of 
the  Romagna,  persuaded  him  of  the  wisdom  of  Cavour's  plan* 
Taking  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  they  offered  the  regency  to 
Prince  Carignano,  who  delegated  his  authority  to  Boncompagni 
(November  18).  On  receiving  this  news,  which  reached  him  late 
owing  to  a  muddled  cipher,  Ricasoli  felt  that  the  salvation  of 
Italy  hung  by  a  thread.  "Either  Carignano  or  Nobody,"  he 
telegraphed;  "but  by  all  means  Carignano;  and  if  it  truly  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  come,  let  him  accept  and  not  come;  and  if 
even  this  is  not  possible,  let  the  King  speak  up  as  an  Italian  to 
the  peoples  of  Central  Italy,  and  to  Europe  at  the  same  time."104 
The  Piedmontese  Cabinet  despatched  Castelli  to  beseech  Rica- 
soli not  to  send  the  committee  that  was  to  inform  Prince  Carig- 
nano of  his  election;  but  Ricasoli,  who  had  promptly  disavowed 
Peruzzi's  action  as  unauthorized,  insisted  that  the  committee 
should  go  to  Turin.  Its  mission  could  not  be  other  than  an  empty 
function,  for  the  King  and  Ministers  were  bent  on  regarding 
Boncompagni's  appointment  as  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Iron 
Baron  was  not  reassured  by  a  despatch  from  Boncompagni  who 
proposed  to  come  to  Florence  as  regent,  to  appoint  Fanti  as 
Minister  of  War,  and  Ricasoli  and  Farini  as  governors  "with  full 
liberty  of  action  "  in  their  respective  provinces.105  This  scheme 
indicated  that  the  Regent  did  not  intend  to  be  more  than  a 
figurehead.  Ricasoli  insisted,  therefore,  that  Boncompagni  must 
come,  if  he  came  at  all,  as  the  official  representative  of  the 
Prince,  and  not  as  if  he  had  in  himself  any  symbolical  virtue. 
Ricasoli  insisted  further  that  during  the  period  of  transition  Tus- 
cany and  Emilia  should  be  autonomous.  But  again  Dabormida, 
fearing  to  offend  the  Emperor,  hesitated;  and  now  Austria  an- 

101  Stor.  Doe.,  vm,  231 ;  Napoleon  said  Boncompagni  ought  at  least  to  be  called 
dictator  and  not  regent.        10S  Ibid,  232;  V.  E.  to  Napoleon,  Nov.  12,  185$. 
101  Lettere,  in,  149.    >"  Ricasoli,  it,  21 ;  Ricasoli  to  G.  Fabriri,  Nov.  14, 186* 
>°»  Ibid,  20;  Boncompagni  to  Ricasoli,  Nov.  14, 1850. 
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nounced  that  not  only  would  she  not  enter  the  Congress  until  this 
complication  was  unsnarled,  but  that  she  should  regard  the  cross- 
ing of  the  first  Piedmontese  soldiers  into  Central  Italy  as  a  cause 
for  war.106  Farini,  who  had  the  most  urgent  reason  for  grasping 
almost  any  rope  thrown  to  him  by  Piedmont,  begged  Ricasoli 
not  to  break  with  the  government  at  Turin.107  But  Ricasoli  had 
two  vital  issues  to  defend,  and  compromise  was  not  easy  for  him. 
He  would  neither  allow  the  fate  of  Tuscany  to  be  merged  with  that 
of  Emilia,  nor  would  he  consent  to  any  temporary  arrangement 
which  might  imperil  the  complete  union  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  A  European  Congress,  rather  than  face  open 
warfare  over  the  Roman  Question,  might  restore  the  Papal  pro- 
vinces to  the  Pope;  it  was  imperative,  therefore,  that  Tuscany's 
claims  should  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  Legations. 
When  the  deadlock  had  lasted  a  fortnight,  Ricasoli  went  to 
Turin,  where  he  was  courteously  welcomed  by  the  King  and 
Prince,  and  where,  after  a  little  further  discussion,  a  compact 
embodying  his  principles  was  drawn  up.108  With  the  title  of 
governor-general,  Boncompagni  was  to  guard  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  League,  and  to  promote  its  union  with  Piedmont;  but 
Emilia  and  Tuscany  retained  each  its  independent  government 
and  conducted  through  its  own  agents  diplomatic  relations  with 
foreign  countries.109  On  December  21  Boncompagni  arrived  at 
Florence,  was  formally  received  by  the  Ministers  and  installed 
in  the  'modest  and  remote9  Palazzo  della  Crocetta.  They  con- 
tinued to  govern  from  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  without  troubling 
him.110 

Ricasoli's  firmness  during  those  anxious  weeks  must  be  counted 
among  the  great  factors  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  By  prevent- 
ing the  creation  of  a  single  central  state,  by  insisting  that  the 
Tuscans  should  speak  for  themselves,  and  by  denying  that  any 
concession  short  of  unity  could  be  final,  he  converted  portent- 
ous risks  into  victory.111  In  the  crisis  when  Piedmont  and  Victor 

"•  Stor.  Doe.,  vm,  284;  Dabormida  to  Ricasoli,  Nov.  21,  1859.  107  Ricasoli, 
nr,  38-89;  five  despatches  of  Nov.  17,  1859.    I08  Stor.  Doe.,  vm,  234-87. 

109  On  Nov.  20,  Napoleon  telegraphed  V.  £.  that  he  regarded  Boncompagni's 
nomination  as  unavoidable,  but  that  he  must  not  be  the  delegate  of  Carignano  as 
Regent.  Ricasoli,  rv,  52.  This  despatch  reached  Ricasoli  on  Nov.  21.  Minghetti 
wrote,  Nov.  24,  that  the  Emilians  would  have  preferred  the  title  of  "  Regent." 
Castelli:  Carteggio,  h  250.  "°  Text  of  conventions  in  Ricasoli,  rv,  79-80.  Also. 
Monitor*  Toscono,  1859,  No.  804.    ul  Rubieri,  298-99. 
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Emanuel,  looking  to  France  for  advice  and  permission,  seemed 
to  abdicate  the  leadership  of  the  Italian  cause,  Ricasoli  showed 
Europe  that  one  Italian  State  dared  to  be  unreservedly  Italian. 
In  demanding  "Carignano  or  Nobody'9  as  Regent,  he  blocked 
the  road  for  Prince  Napoleon,  or  for  any  other  Napoleonid.  In 
vetoing  a  Kingdom  of  the  Centre,  he  set  up  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Whole  as  the  only  alternative.  He  faced  with  equal  steadfastness 
the  rage  of  Walewski,  the  threats  of  Mazzinians,  the  reproof  of  the 
Piedmontese11'  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends.  Critics  at  home 
charged  him  with  acting  unconstitutionally;  political  enemies, 
accusing  him  of  ambition,  attributed  to  that  his  delay  in  coming 
to  a  settlement.11*  His  colleagues  —  estimable  gentlemen,  but 
without  a  grain  of  the  iron  which  was  Ricasoli's  very  nature — said 
afterwards  that  he  got  credit  which  belonged  equally  to  them,114 
and  yet  they  asserted  that  more  than  once  he  dictatorially  gave 
an  important  order  without  consulting  them.111  Dictator  he  was, 
in  fact,  whatever  his  legal  title;  a  far-seeing,  benevolent  dictator, 
worthy  to  rank  with  Daniele  Manin  in  1849-49.  That  some  of  his 
acts  were  technically  arbitrary  cannot  be  denied:  in  revolutions, 
when  the  old  laws  no  longer  bind  and  the  new  code  has  not  yet 
been  sanctioned,  many  necessary  acts  must  be  illegal  if  not  law- 
less. Happy  the  State  which  in  its  hour  of  extreme  peril  finds  a 
leader  as  indomitable,  as  courageous,  as  unselfish,  and  as  wise  as 
Ricasoli. 

IU  Even  Castelli,  the  peace-maker,  had  no  patience  for  the  M  mnliahneai M  of 
the  Tuscan  policy.  Carteggia.  i,  246.  "  Yon  know  my  opinion  of  that  eunuch  of 
a  — ."  he  wrote  Mingbetti  on  Dec.  IS.  "*  Rnbieri.  890,  ttS. 

"«  Poffgi.  i.  4*8.  u»  Ibid,  iTl.  310.  338,  »*  917. 
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CAVOUIfS  RECALL 

IN  the  midst  of  this  struggle,  another  danger  sprang  up.  The 
Party  of  Action,  withheld  by  no  diplomatic  engagements, 
sought  to  realize  the  dreams  which  Mazzini  and  others  painted 
for  it.  The  prospect,  indeed,  was  good,  because  the  Pope's  subjects 
in  the  unredeemed  provinces,  were  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  free  Emilia  and  free  Tuscany.  The  presence  of  Papal  troops 
on  the  frontier  was  a  constant  provocation.  But,  above  all,  Gari- 
baldi, aching  to  strike  down  the  most  detested  of  the  despotic 
governments  in  the  Peninsula,  had  an  army  at  his  call,  and  only  a 
short  march  to  the  border.  After  disbanding  the  Hunters  of  the 
Alps,  he  had  come  southward  at  the  end  of  August,  had  been 
proposed  by  Fanti  to  command  the  Tuscan  contingent,  and  to  be 
second  to  Fanti  himself  as  commander  of  the  entire  army  of  the 
League.  During  September,  Garibaldi  drilled  his  men  at  Bologna. 
He  was  probably  let  into  the  secret  that  the  National  Society, 
with  Farini's  collusion  or  at  least  with  his  knowledge,  was  prepar- 
ing a  rising  in  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  La  Farina  busily  di- 
rected the  Society  from  Turin.  Mazzini,  from  Dolfi's  back  room  at 
Florence  as  his  headquarters,  laid  the  trains  for  explosions  which 
he  himself  expected  to  profit  by  and  to  control.  Fanti  conferred 
with  Farini,  and  they  agreed  that  the  surly  temper  of  the  Papal 
troops  warranted  sending  the  Army  of  the  League  to  the  fron- 
tier. Feeling  sure  that  in  any  encounter  the  League's  regiments 
must  win,  they  hoped,  of  course,  that  the  Papalists  would  attack, 
but  they  would  not  grieve  if,  through  some  accidental  collision, 
their  own  men  started  the  fight. 

With  this  in  view,  Fanti  ordered  Generals  Mezzacapo  and  Ro- 
selli  to  concentrate  their  forces  on  the  borders  of  La  Cattolica, 
and  Garibaldi  to  move  his  men  forward  to  Rimini.  He  further 
instructed  Garibaldi  not  merely  to  defend  the  frontier  but  also, 
in  case  any  province  or  single  town  should  revolt,  to  send  arms 
and  troops  to  it,  and  to  protect  it  from  such  a  massacre  as  Perugia 
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had  recently  suffered.1  To  give  Garibaldi  this  command  was  li] 
giving  a  boy  a  bunch  of  matches  and  telling  him  to  go  and  play  in 
a  powder-magazine.  For  more  than  a  week  these  instructions  seem 
not  to  have  leaked  out.  Then  the  rumor  went  about  that  Gari- 
baldi and  Fanti  did  not  agree; s  next,  that  he  was  as  submissive 
as  a  lamb  to  Fanti,  and  would  not  lift  a  finger  unless  the  Papalists 
attacked  him  ;*  finally,  that  he  was  the  most  dangerous  person  in 
Italy,  as  he  had  just  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Society  of  the 
Nation  Armed,  a  fact  which  might  of  itself  furnish  a  pretext  to 
France  or  to  Austria  to  interfere.  The  hero,  as  every  one  knew, 
believed  in  a  dictatorship  with  himself  as  dictator.  What  if  he 
should  decide  that  the  day  for  the  Man  on  Horseback  had  come?4 
On  October  28,  Ricasoli,  consulting  at  Pratolino  with  Farini  and 
Cipriani  on  the  Regency,  and  on  the  military  situation,  declared 
emphatically  that  Garibaldi's  projected  invasion  of  the  Marches 
must  be  prevented.  He  requested  Farini  to  compel  Fanti  to  re- 
turn to  the  purely  defensive  preparations  for  which  he  had  orig- 
inally been  engaged,  and  to  recall  the  instructions  issued  to  Gari- 
baldi. On  the  80th,  Fanti  received  telegrams  from  Ricasoli  and 
Cipriani,  ordering  him  to  avoid  even  the  risk  of  a  collision  with 
the  Papalists.  Fanti  talked  the  matter  over  with  Farini;  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  anti-patriotic  influence  was  at 
work;  and  Fanti  telegraphed  back,  "I  do  not  accept  orders,  ex* 
cept  from  the  three  governments  acting  together."  If  he  had  not 
been  in  too  great  haste  to  think,  he  would  have  perceived  that  in 
obeying  one  government  and  ignoring  two  he  cast  consistency 
to  the  winds.5 

The  ticklish  situation  threw  the  friends  of  Italy  everywhere 
into  alarm.  They  foresaw  a  general  war  if  Garibaldi  broke  loose 
in  the  Papal  States.  The  fear  of  his  rashness  delayed  the  diplo- 
matic settlement  of  the  Italian  problem,  and  supplied  reaction- 
aries with  the  proof  which  they  greedily  snatched  up  that  the 
National  movement  was  really  an  enterprise  of  the  Reds.   At 

1  Carandini,  287;  instructions  dated  Oct.  19,  1859. 

1  Ricasoli,  in,  421;  C.  Bianchi  to  Ricasoli,  Oct.  18,  1859. 

•  Ibid,  451;  Salvagnoli  to  Ricasoli,  Oct.  21,  1859. 

4  Ibid,  454;  Salvagnoli  to  Ricasoli,  Oct.  22, 1859.  Fabriri,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  from  Turin  on  Oct.  24  that  they  need  not  fear  any  disloyal  act  on  the  part 
of  Garibaldi  himself,  "  but  that  his  very  name  is  an  incitement,  and  here  lies  the 
danger."  Ibid,  461.  •  Ricasoli,  m,  278-74;  Ricasoli  to  Garibaldi,  Oct  *K 
1859.  Poggi,  i,  849.  Guenori.  I,  494. 
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Turin,  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed,  until  the  King,  with  one 
of  his  happy  audacities,  wrote  Fanti  a  note  hinting  that  he  and 
Garibaldi  would  be  wise  to  resign  their  commands,  because  there 
was  a  plan  on  foot  to  dismiss  them.6  Coming  to  Turin  from  Leri 
the  next  morning,  Cavour  heard  of  this  letter,  but  not  accurately; 
and  realizing  that  there  would  be  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
Piedmont,  if  the  Central  Italians  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
King,  who  had  no  official  control  over  either  Fanti  or  Garibaldi, 
was  interfering  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  League,  Cavour 
urged  La  Marmora  to  intercept  by  telegraph  the  "insensate" 
message.7 

Fanti  received  the  countermand  promptly,  and  promptly  de- 
cided to  resign,  but  he  found  nobody  ready  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion. October  31  Cipriani,  either  disgusted  or  dazed  by  the  course 
of  events,  retired  from  the  virtual  dictatorship  of  the  Romagna, 
which  immediately  fused  with  the  Duchies,  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  Farini.  Henceforth,  Central  Italy  comprised  Emilia, 
north  of  the  Apennines,  and  Tuscany  south. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  writing  the  letter  to  Fanti,  the  King  had 
a  private  meeting  with  Garibaldi.  The  interview  lasted  four 
hours,  and  although  nothing  authentic  has  been  reported  of  it, 
we  know  that  it  strengthened  Garibaldi's  enthusiasm  for  Victor 
Emanuel.  He  thought  that  the  King  was  as  bluff  and  naif  as  him- 
self; he  admired  the  soldier  in  him,  and  the  outspoken  patriotism; 
he  believed  that  the  delay  in  unifying  Italy  was  due  to  Victor 
Emanuel's  timid  or  wicked  ministers,  and  not  to  any  taint  of 
royal  prudence.  The  truth  is  that  Victor  Emanuel  had  a  lifelong 
passion  for  intrigue.  He  would  unquestionably  have  preferred  to 
cut  each  Gordian  knot  with  a  blow  of  his  own  sword;  but  he  was 
not  less  canny  than  bluff,  not  less  discreet  —  except  in  private 
conversation  —  than  chivalrous.  Throughout  his  reign  he  con- 
tinually held  secret  negotiations  with  persons  whom  his  ministers 
dared  not  approach.  Whatever  was  said  in  their  talk  of  October 
29,  Garibaldi  returned  to  Rimini  only  to  hurry  on  the  preparations 
for  the  rising  in  La  Cattolica  and  for  its  invasion  at  the  first 

•  Telegrams  in  Carandini,  888-00.  Letter*,  hi,  cclvii;  V.  E.  to  Fanti,  Oct.  20. 
1850.  '  Letter*  m,  cclvii,  and  145;  C.  to  La  Marmora,  Oct.  SO,  1850.  "The 
King  has  sent  to  Fanti  the  order  to  resign.  If  this  happens,  I  hold  that  every- 
thing is  lost,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster  will  fall  on  the  King  and 
ministers.'' 
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signal.8  To  his  officers,  who  asked  him  as  to  the  probability  of 
crossing  the  Rubicon,  he  replied:  "I  think  that  we  shall  be  at- 
tacked ourselves;  but  perhaps  we  shall  not  lack  an  occasion  for 
marching  ahead  all  the  same."9  Historians  have  inferred  with  good 
reason  that  Victor  Emanuel  left  in  Garibaldi  the  conviction  that, 
while  the  Piedmontese  Government  could  not  officially  meddle 
in  the  military  or  political  affairs  of  the  League,  much  less  abet  an 
attack  on  Papal  territory,  it  would  rejoice  over  every  foot  of  soil 
redeemed  for  Italy.  Perhaps  he  did  not  say  frankly,  "Go  ahead 
with  my  blessing;  but  if  trouble  comes,  I  will  deny  you  like 
Peter,"  as  Cavour  had  said  to  La  Farina;  nevertheless,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  intimated  as  much.10  And  Garibaldi, 
prone  to  interpret  the  King's  words  according  to  his  own  wishes, 
needed  only  a  hint:  for  to  him  it  was  monstrous  that  an  army  of 
free  Italians  should  not  as  a  matter  of  course  march  to  liberate 
their  Italian  brothers.  Having  no  misgiving  of  the  outcome,  it 
was  all  the  harder  for  him  to  be  leashed  in.  Surrounded  by  en- 
thusiasts who  chafed  at  the  delay,  Garibaldi  grew  more  and  more 
restive,  and  being  by  nature  very  suspicious,  he  readily  assumed 
that  Fanti  and  Farini  and  everyone  else  who  suggested  modera- 
tion were  either  disloyal  or  cowardly.  The  crisis  called  for  the 
Strong  Man,  the  Dictator,  who,  unrestrained  by  pettifogging 
diplomacy,  would  pour  all  the  resources  of  the  League  into  the 
War  of  Liberation. 

Fearing  an  explosion,  Farini  summoned  Garibaldi  to  Modena, 
where,  in  company  with  Fanti,  and  with  General  Solaroli  from 
Turin,  they  held  a  long  conference.  If  it  began  in  storm  it  ended 
in  calm,  for  Garibaldi  professed  to  recognize  the  need  of  keeping 
the  peace,  and  went  away  promising  to  do  so.  On  quitting  the 
Palace,  however,  he  was  beset  by  his  Red  friends,  who  insinuated 
that  Farini  was  making  a  fool  of  him,  and  that  it  would  be  base  to 
abandon  the  patriots  of  the  Marches,  to  whom  he  had  already 
pledged  his  word.11  At  Imola,1'  Garibaldi  received  a  spurious 
message,  announcing  that  the  revolution  had  already  broke*. 

9  Garibaldi  himself  states,  Memorie,  293,  that  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  act 
for  the  good  of  the  common  cause,  according  as  he  judged  it  opportune  —  thsj 
King,  however,  not  giving  his  consent  for  the  invasion  of  Papal  territory. 

9  Guersoni,  i,  405-96.  This  must  have  been  on  Nov.  4  or  5.  Guersoni,  who  iw* 
cords  it,  was  one  of  the  officers.  10  Guersoni,  i,  497. 

41  Guersoni,  i.  499-600;  Carandini,  894.    "  Carandini  says  Bologna,  t»6. 
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out.  He  telegraphed  the  news  to  Farini,  adding  that  he  was  going 
to  the  patriots*  assistance.  The  somewhat  simple  hero  was  in- 
deed the  dupe,  although  not  of  the  men  whom  he  suspected.  He 
hurried  forward,  with  what  troops  he  found  at  Bologna,  to  begin 
operations.  Farini  and  Fanti,  having  telegraphed  to  the  frontier 
for  news  and  learned  that  there  was  no  revolution,  sent  messen- 
gers to  order  the  officers  of  every  regiment  to  return  to  their 
quarters  under  pain  of  arrest.  How  Fanti  could  have  carried  out 
his  threat  in  case  of  refusal,  which  would  have  meant  that  the 
army  took  its  orders  from  Garibaldi  and  not  from  him,  does  not 
appear.  Garibaldi,  however,  who  talked  vociferously  of  a  dicta- 
torship, never  thought  of  seizing  it  when  it  came  within  his  reach: 
either  a  subconscious,  soldierly  respect  for  Victor  Emanuel  as  his 
chief,  or  an  intuition  that  he  might  throw  Italy  into  civil  war, 
restrained  him.  Fanti's  messenger  overtook  the  troops,  some  of 
whom  were  just  about  to  cross  the  frontier,11  and  on  November 
IS  they  wearily  retraced  their  steps  over  the  roads  down  which 
they  had  dashed  on  the  double-quick  the  day  before.  Alarm 
reached  Turin  long  before  it  was  known  what  Garibaldi  would 
do.  "The  King  must  act  directly,  and  without  hesitation," 
Cavour  wrote  La  Marmora; "  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  might 
be  fatal."14  The  King  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  despatch  to  invite 
Garibaldi  to  come  at  once  to  Turin.  The  Knight  Errant  obeyed. 
There  is  a  legend  that  on  his  journey  north  he  stopped  at  Bo- 
logna and  had  with  Farini  and  Fanti  a  stormy  scene,  in  which  he 
demanded  of  them  to  deliver  to  him  the  civil  and  military  dicta- 
torship. Farini  replied:  "You  may  pitch  me  out  of  the  balcony 
into  the  square,  but  you  cannot  make  me  yield  to  a  military  sedi- 
tion."15 Garibaldi  knew  a  firm  man  when  he  saw  one,  and 
quitted  Bologna  without  attempting  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
Farini.  At  Turin  on  the  16th  he  had  another  long  talk  with 
Victor  Emanuel,  who  cast  the  usual  spell  over  him.19  After  de- 
scribing the  ruinous  result  which  the  invasion  of  Papal  territory 
at  that  crisis  might  lead  to,  the  King  artfully  hinted  —  referring 
to  Naples  —  that  there  might  soon  be  a  field  where  a  great  blow 
could  be  struck  for  Italy.   Garibaldi  went  away  "  without  rancor 

u  Guenoni,  i,  $01,  n.  1.  "  Letter*,  m,  149.  Guenooi  says,  i,  508,  that  on 
the  tame  day,  Nov.  18,  Cavour  wrote  Rattani :  "  Sole  means  of  smothering  the 
nascent  discord,  invite  Garibaldi  to  lay  down  his  command."  1§  Guenoni,  i,  501, 
who  discredit  the  story.    "  Letter*,  m,  echo;  Guenoni,  i,  60S,  says  Nov.  17. 
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and  even  satisfied/'17  resigned  his  command,  and  retired  t* 
Caprera,  looking  forward  to  the  happy  moment  when  the  King 
should  summon  him  for  further  service.18  At  parting,  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Italians  a  manifesto  in  which  he  told  them  that, 
finding  his  liberty  of  action  shackled  by  deceitful  arts,  he  had 
resigned.  "The  wretched  vulpine  policy,"  he  said,  "which  for  a 
moment  disturbs  the  majestic  progress  of  our  affairs,  should  per- 
suade itself  more  than  ever  that  we  must  rally  round  the  valiant 
and  loyal  soldier  of  Independence,  [who  is]  incapable  of  receding 
from  his  great-hearted  and  sublime  purpose,  and  more  than  ever 
[we  ought]  to  prepare  gold  and  iron  to  welcome  whosoever  may 
attempt  to  plunge  us  back  into  the  ancient  disasters."19  In  two 
other  public  addresses,  he  urged  everyone  to  contribute  to  the 
Million  Muskets  Fund,  which  he  had  recently  organized,  and  he 
bade  his  "companions  in  arms  in  Central  Italy"  not  to  disband, 
but  to  be  ready  to  secure,  "perhaps  tomorrow,"  by  force,  that 
which  Europe  was  vainly  trying  to  concede  to  them  by  justice.* 
Garibaldi's  departure  relieved  the  suspense  along  the  Papal 
frontier.  A  few  of  his  most  zealous  followers  resigned  with  him, 
a  few  angry  protests  were  made,  but  there  was  no  mutiny. 
Ricasoli  expelled  Mazzini  from  Tuscany  with  as  little  deference  or 
fear  as  if  he  had  been  an  unbef  riended  spy.11  The  Party  of  Order 
had  showed  that  it  dared  to  deal  firmly  with  the  two  demi-goda 
who  held  themselves  above  the  law.  Mazzini  indeed  was  com- 
pelled to  go,  because,  in  spite  of  his  boast,  he  had  only  a  small 
backing:  but  Garibaldi  was  immensely  popular,  not  merely 
among  all  cliques  of  the  Party  of  Action,  but  with  the  liberals 
also.  Mazzini's  policy  is  summed  up  in  this  sentence  of  his  in  a 
letter  which  Farini  intercepted:  "Our  only  hope  now  is  to  excite 
the  ambition  of  Garibaldi;  he  must  be  made  commander-in-chief, 
and,  if  necessary,  even  dictator  of  Central  Italy."  **  Knowing 
that  Garibaldi,  except  when  on  the  battlefield,  was  controlled  by 
the  person  last  with  him,  Mazzini  planned  to  be  the  real  wielder 
of  whatever  power  the  hero  might  acquire.  This  letter,  written 
in  September,  Farini  read  to  Garibaldi,  who  opened  his  eyes  in 

"  LrtUr^  in.  cdzi  n.  3.  "  Oimpoti.  117;  Garibakfi  to  V.  R.  Nor.  to. 

1859.         »  Full  text  in  Ciampoli.  116.  Guenoni.  i,  501.  and  Lrfto.  m.  cdxa, 
give  incomplete  veraon;  dated.  Genoa.  Nor.  19.  *  Ciampoli.  117.  11% 

both  dated.  Genoa.  Nor.  iS.  »  GottitM.  »  La  Fmrina. u, sW-lL 

-  TV  work  most  now  be  done  in  Gnribmldi't 
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astonishment:  nevertheless,  the  warning  did  not  prevent  him, 
during  the  six  weeks'  complications  which  we  have  just  reviewed, 
from  allowing  himself  to  be  approached,  and  at  times  to  be  dom- 
inated by  Mazzini's  agents.  That  he  listened  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment to  Victor  Emanuel  seemed  a  glorious  accident. 

The  fortunes  of  Central  Italy  during  that  autumn  resemble  the 
eddies  on  a  slowly-moving  stream.  Fix  your  attention  on  any 
eddy,  and  you  forget  both  its  neighbors  and  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  stream.  The  wonder  was  that  the  Central  Italians, 
with  so  many  motives  for  separate  action,  could  work  collectively 
towards  a  common  end.  Farini  in  the  Legations  had  special  rea- 
sons for  urging  annexation  to  Piedmont  upon  almost  any  terms. 
Ricasoli  at  Florence  had  equally  good  cause  for  not  casting  in  the 
lot  of  Tuscany  with  that  of  the  Legations,  involved  as  they  were 
in  the  Papal  coil.  Piedmont,  longing  to  annex,  was  compelled  to 
heed  Napoleon's  warning:  "If  one  Piedmontese  soldier  crosses 
the  frontier,  50,000  French  will  occupy  Parma,  Modena  and 
Bologna."  *'  Whatever  the  King  and  his  Cabinet  did,  therefore, 
must  be  done  by  indirection.  Thus  Fanti,  as  a  Piedmontese 
general,  could  not  command  the  Army  of  the  League;  but  having 
resigned  his  commission,  he  satisfied  the  proprieties,  —  which 
are  often  the  hypocrisies,  —  and  gave  a  Piedmontese  turn  to  the 
League's  military  policy.  Still  more  contradictory  was  Gari- 
baldi's position,  fluctuating  between  the  confidence  of  Victor 
Emanuel  on  one  side,  and  the  instigations  of  Mazzini  on  the 
other.  Republican  by  conviction,  he  had  accepted  the  royal 
leadership,  but  always  with  the  reservation  that,  if  he  thought 
the  King  hesitated  or  went  too  slow,  he  would  join  any  other 
party  that  promised  quick  action.  With  the  temperament  of 
a  prima-donna  —  wayward,  wilful,  superficially  vain;  living 
through  his  emotions  at  the  expense  of  his  intellect,  ready  to 
share  his  last  crust  with  a  beggar  or  his  cloak  with  a  shivering 
soldier,  but  equally  ready  to  do  great  injustice  by  denouncing 
patriots  who  did  not  agree  with  him;  simple  with  the  lowly,  but 
haughtier  than  Lucifer  with  the  mighty,  in  order  to  show  them 
that  their  rank  had  no  awe  for  him  —  Garibaldi  was  a  most  em- 
barrassing ally.  While  his  immense  popular  prestige  made  it 
suicidal  not  to  propitiate  him,  his  habit  of  regarding  himself 

"  La  Farina,  n.  SS4. 
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a  personage  above  the  law,  kept  the  heads  of  the  League  in  per- 
petual anxiety.  He  had  the  patriotism  to  accept  the  post  of  sec- 
ond in  command,  but  not  to  refrain  from  complaining  that  he 
deserved  to  be  first  —  nay,  to  be  dictator.  No  other  modern 
hero,  not  even  Nelson,  has  recorded  such  a  mass  of  childish  grie- 
vances as  Garibaldi.24  He  was  always  whining  that  his  unique 
qualifications  were  not  appreciated,  always  suspecting  that  jea- 
lous rivals  were  intriguing  against  him.  Bereft  of  political  sense, 
be  denounced  statesmen  and  diplomats,  with  their  slowness  and 
their  devious  ways,  and  their  system  of  authorized  insincerity. 
For  him  —  the  belated  Paladin  —  it  was  enough  to  arm  one's 
self  with  good  intentions  and  a  sword.  And  yet,  more  than  once 
at  a  critical  moment,  he  displayed  the  noblest  self-abnegation  as 
naturally  as  a  saint;  and  in  spite  of  his  frequent  piques,  his  suspi- 
cions, his  hurt  feelings,  his  rages  at  having  his  opinions  slighted, 
he  possessed  almost  unparalleled  charm  —  charm  which  caused 
myriads  of  Italians  to  flock  after  him  on  the  most  desperate  er- 
rands; charm  which  enthralled  women,  young  and  old;  charm 
which  roused  the  stolid  populace  of  London  to  boundless  enthu- 
siasm, and  captivated  the  fastidious  Tennyson.11 

The  mythical  demi-gods  of  antiquity  appeared  unheralded  at 
the  crisis  of  a  battle,  smote  down  their  worshipers9  enemies,  and 
then  considerately  vanished.  To  the  great  inconvenience  of  his 
friends,  Garibaldi  staid  on.  So  Farini  who,  on  October  31,  pro- 
tested to  Ricasoli  that  nothing  must  be  done  to  irritate  the  hero, 
was  moving  heaven  and  earth,  ten  days  later,  to  keep  the  hero 
from  ruining  the  cause:  and  although  Farini  ostensibly  enjoyed 
the  closest  relations  with  Victor  Emanuel's  government,  he 
found  himself  hampered  at  every  step  by  the  fact  that  the  King 
was  secretly  conniving  with  Garibaldi.19  Farini  himself  did  not 
escape  the  accusation  of  working  for  a  Bonapartist  candidate  in 

u  For  his  state  of  mind  in  these  months  read  Mewiorie,  286-90. 

M  After  Garibaldi's  visit  to  Famngford,  in  April,  1864,  Tennyson  wrote  the 
Duke  of  Argyll :  "  What  a  noble  human  being!  I  expected  to  see  a  hero  and  was 
not  disappointed.  One  can  not  exactly  say  of  him  what  Chaucer  says  of  the  ideal 
Knight.  '  as  meke  he  was  of  port  as  is  a  made ';  he  is  more  majestic  than  meek, 
and  his  manners  have  a  certain  divine  simplicity  in  them,  such  as  I  have  never 
witnessed  in  a  native  of  these  islands,  among  men  at  least*  and  they  are  gentler 
than  those  of  most  young  maidens  whom  I  know.*'  Alffd,  Lord  Tsxaysoa.  By 
his  Son.  New  York,  1905.  n.  S. 

M  L,  Ra^  in  \  wow  M  Htoio^  Sept  1.1WS;  140, 141,144.  Farini 
fcVt  affair  in  his  letter  to  Cavour  of  Nov.  tt;  144-47. 
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Central  Italy:  but  no  evidence  exists  that  either  he,  or  Cipriani, 
similarly  suspected,  wavered  in  their  preference  for  annexation 
to  Piedmont.  Cavour's  splendid  praise  of  Farini  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  him:  for  Cavour  never  planned  to  get  rid  of  Austrian  or 
Papal  despotism  merely  to  replace  it  by  French,17  and  he  would 
not  have  thanked  any  Italian  who  undertook  to  do  so.  Farini 
himself  believed  in  conspiring  with  the  Party  of  Action  just  as 
long  as  he  could  control  the  situation.  He  saw  Crispi,  Mazzini's 
emissary,  and,  if  Crispi  is  to  be  credited,  he  not  only  encouraged 
his  plan  of  an  insurrection  in  Sicily,  but  gave  money  and  pro- 
mised still  more.18  On  the  other  hand,  Mazzini  made  no  pretense 
of  not  plotting:  he  burrowed  underground  because  he  was  not 
allowed  to  work  in  the  open.  Ricasoli  alone  would  neither  com- 
promise nor  intrigue. 

Out  of  this  interval  of  make-believe,  cross-purposes  and  sus- 
pense, there  came,  however,  the  salvation  of  Italy.  The  Treaty  of 
Zurich,  signed  on  November  11,"  simply  registered  the  views  of 
the  Emperors  at  Villafranca  four  months  earlier.  Their  plans, 
except  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  had  not  been  car- 
ried out:  the  Pope  had  scoffed  at  the  Federation,  and  the  Central 
Italians  had  maintained  their  independence  since  the  spring;  no- 
thing save  armed  intervention  could  compel  them  to  submit  to 
their  old  rulers.  Who  should  interfere?  Austria  longed  to  but 
dared  not,  for  Napoleon  had  proclaimed  non-intervention.  Only 
Europe,  speaking  through  a  Congress,  could  set  up  a  new  au- 
thority. The  treaty  of  1856  was  supposed  to  amend  and  super- 
sede the  treaties  of  1815,  but  events  had  torn  it  to  pieces,  as 
easily  as  an  acrobat  plunges  through  his  paper-covered  hoops  at 
the  circus.  Napoleon  was  from  the  first  most  eager  to  have  a 
Congress  assemble,  to  throw  upon  Europe,  instead  of  upon  him- 
self, the  responsibility  for  settling  the  Roman  Question.  It  might 
also,  incidentally,  sanction  French  aspirations  in  Central  Italy. 
But  he  had  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Great  Powers  to  favor 
his  project.  Russia  expected  nothing  from  it  for  herself,  and  she 
could  not  sanction  the  declaration  of  the  principle  of  nationality, 
or  the  ratification  of  the  doctrine  that  states  might  rebel  and 

"  Lettere.  in,  161;  C.  to  Farini,  Dec.  85, 1850.        "  Criipi:  Mille,  80-82. 
19  "  I  bring  you  a  peace,  but  not  peace,*'  amid  Bourqueney,  one  of  the  French 
envoys,  on  hit  return  to  Paris.  La  Gorce,  m,  163. 
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choose  their  own  sovereigns.  Prussia  knew  that  if  the  discussion 
of  the  right*  of  small  states  extended  beyond  the  Italian,  embar- 
rassing questions  might  be  asked  concerning  members  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  England  —  that  is  Russell  and  Pal- 
merston — insisted  on  reserving  full  liberty  of  action,  and  made 
non-restoration  in  Central  Italy  a  condition  precedent  to  entering 
the  Congress.  On  November  17  the  invitations  were  announced, 
the  object  of  the  Congress  being  to  receive  communication  of  the 
Treaty  of  Zurich,  and  "to  take  into  consideration  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Central  Italy."  w  Paris  was  to  be  the  place  of  meeting. 
Then  followed  weeks  of  diplomatic  manoeuvring,  in  which  each 
cabinet  tried  to  get  assurance  that  its  particular  views  should 
prevail.  On  December  1,  Rechberg,  Buol's  successor  as  chief 
minister  in  Austria,  insisted  that  the  Legations  must  be  restored 
to  the  Pope;  by  December  8,  he  had  so  far  relaxed  as  to  acquiesce 
generally  in  the  English  policy,  provided  Lord  John  Russell 
would  join  in  putting  an  end  to  the  revolutionary  intrigues  of 
Piedmont  * l — a  humorous  proviso,  which  evidently  minimized  the 
value  of  his  acquiescence.  Prussia  was  inclined  not  to  offer  any 
programme."  The  Pope  gave  warning  that  his  envoy  must  take 
precedence  of  all  others,  and  walk  first  after  the  president  of  the 
Congress.  To  this  Russell  replied  flatly,  no.  "Great  Britain," 
he  said,  *' cannot  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
1\>|H\  nor  any  pretension  arising  therefrom."  "  The  sole  reason 
for  admitting  a  Papal  representative  was  the  fact  that  Pius  was 
a  |>etty  temporal  prince;  yet  the  Pope  presumed,  with  the  arro- 
gance which  since  the  Renaissance  had  become  a  fixed  policy  at 
Rome,  to  enjoy  the  dignity  which  attached  to  him  as  the  spirit- 
ual head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Austria  and  the  ex- 
pelled despots  sowed  rumors  of  terrorism  and  Piedmontese 
"agency  "  in  the  Duchies  and  the  Romagna,  and  of  Piedmontese 
plots  in  Venetia  and  the  Tyrol.14  The  Tuscan  army  was  de- 
aerihed  as  yearning  to  call  back  the  Grand  Duke.  Iridescent  pic- 
ture* of  the  perfect  happiness  enjoyed  under  the  Old  Regime 
were  circulated.  Austria  labored  to  exclude  Piedmont  from  the 
Congress:  but  Napoleon  and  Russell  stood  firm.   In  spite  of 

»  (V^n**Wvx  l$ft\  hriil  Ml.  tlfk   Tbe  formal  ixmtaboos  imed  fro* 
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bickerings  and  hesitation,  by  December  12  every  invited  State 
had  accepted. 

The  upholders  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Restoration  noted  with 
dismay  the  steady  growth  of  Lord  John  Russell's  influence, 
through  which  England  was  supplanting  France  as  the  promoter 
of  Italian  liberty  and  independence.  Many  Frenchmen  also 
resented  this,  but  they  had  only  themselves  and  Napoleon's  pol- 
icy of  fast-and-loose  to  blame  for  it.  From  his  entry  into  the 
Foreign  Office  Lord  John  never  hid  the  fact  that  his  motto  was 
" Italy  for  the  Italians";  every  link  of  his  policy,  every  despatch 
that  he  wrote  had  that  in  view.  And  strange  to  say,  although  the 
Queen  and  Albert  opposed  him,  he  made  Europe  understand  that 
that  was  England's  purpose,  and  that  England's  purpose  was  not 
to  be  disregarded  now,  as  it  had  been  when  Malmesbury  and  the 
Queen  attempted  to  prevent  the  war.  From  his  vantage-ground 
of  London,  Lord  John  could  speak  out  boldly,  whereas  Napoleon, 
even  if  he  had  been  by  nature  straightforward,  was  hindered  at 
Paris  by  many  internal  and  international  considerations.  Still, 
whatever  he  affirmed  or  denied,  the  Emperor  drew  nearer  month 
by  month  to  the  Russell-Palmerston  policy,  whether  because  at 
heart  he  approved  it,  or  because  he  believed  that  it  offered  the 
safest  escape  for  him  out  of  his  perilous  predicament.  How 
closely  he  agreed  with  the  English  statesmen  was  revealed  in 
startling  fashion  on  December  22,  when  an  inspired  pamphlet, 
"The  Pope  and  the  Congress,"  M  appeared. 

It  required  little  acumen  to  perceive  that  this  tract  came  from 
the  same  hand  that  wrote  "Napoleon  III  and  Italy.9'  Official 
gossip  hinted  that  "an  august  personage"  had  dictated  it,  while 
La  Gueronniere  held  the  pen.  Judge  its  substance  as  we  will,  we 
can  hardly  deny  that,  as  a  specimen  of  special  pleading,  it  is  a 
little  masterpiece.  In  apparent  frankness  and  urbanity;  in  art- 
fully assuming  the  conclusions  that  ought  to  be  proved;  in  ignor- 
ing, quite  as  artfully,  difficulties  that  could  not  be  solved;  in 
making  the  unsubstantial  seem  plausible  and  the  plausible  seem 
indisputable;  in  the  use  of  innuendo;  in  the  appeal  to  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind;  in  the  apparent  absence  of  self-seeking, 
whether  personal,  national  or  sectarian  —  this  pamphlet  is  a 
model.  It  was  as  if  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  had  come  in  a  dream 
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to  the  pious  Autocrat  of  the  Tuileries,  and  bidden  him  to  teach 
Pius,  the  Pope,  deafened  and  misled  by  the  sophistries  of  design- 
ing prelates,  the  simple  way  to  restore  peace  to  the  world. 

The  pamphleteer,  who  professes  to  be  a  "sincere  Catholic," 
begins  with  the  assertion  that  both  Catholic  doctrine  and  polit- 
ical reason  require  that  the  Pope  shall  have  Temporal  Power: 
because,  if  he  were  not  an  independent  sovereign,  "he  would  be 
French,  Austrian,  Spanish  or  Italian,  and  the  title  of  his  nation- 
ality would  deprive  him  of  the  character  of  his  universal  pontifi- 
cate."16 The  interests  of  all  the  Powers,  Protestant  and  Greek,  ai 
well  as  Catholic,  demand  therefore  that  the  Pope  shall  be  inde- 
pendent.17 But  the  double  nature  of  the  Pope-Bang  creates 
insuperable  contradictions.  How  can  he  whose  mission  it  is  to 
pardon  be  at  the  same  time  he  whose  duty  it  is  to  punish?18 
What  form  of  government  can  reconcile  these  antagonisms?  Not 
by  monarchy,  not  by  a  republic,  not  by  despotism,  not  through 
liberty  can  the  end  be  reached,  but  by  paternalism.*9  A  paternal 
ruler  needs  neither  a  large  kingdom  nor  many  subjects;  indeed, 
if  he  is  to  be  like  a  father  to  his  people,  they  must  be  few.  "The 
smaller  the  territory,  the  greater  the  sovereign.  A  large  domain, 
ordered  for  the  Pope's  requirements,  would  either  stagnate,  or 
require  foreign  garrisons  to  protect  it."  "Grievous  extremity!" 
exclaims  the  Sincere  Catholic,  in  one  of  his  telling  epigrams; 
"because  any  power  which  does  not  live  by  its  national  forces 
and  by  public  opinion,  is  not  an  institution :  it  is  only  an  expedient. 
The  Church,  far  from  finding  therein  a  condition  of  independ- 
ence, would  find  only  a  cause  of  discredit  and  of  impotence."49 

Having  declared  that  the  minimum  of  domain  is  the  ideal,  the 
Sincere  Catholic  proceeds  to  show  that  the  City  of  Rome,  or  at 
the  utmost  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  will  suffice.  The  onjy 
politics  possible  to  that  restricted  sphere  will  be  those  of  munic- 
ipal government.  The  Popewill  not  need  an  army:  since  his  func- 
tion is  not  to  draw  the  sword  but  to  cultivate  the  olive,  the  troop* 
of  the  Italian  Confederation  will  serve  to  protect  him.  In  a  larger 
sense,  he  will  be  guarded  by  the  Catholic  Powers,  which  will  con- 
tribute gladly  a  generous  offering  to  maintain  him  in  fitting 
splendor.  So"  there  wiU  be  in  Europe  a  people  which  will  have  at 
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its  head  less  a  king  than  a  father  and  whose  rights  will  be  guar- 
anteed rather  by  the  heart  of  the  sovereign  than  by  the  authority 
of  laws  and  of  institutions.  This  people  will  require  no  national 
representation,  no  army,  no  press,  no  magistracy.  Its  entire 
public  life  will  be  concentrated  in  its  municipal  organization. 
Outside  of  this  narrow  circle,  it  will  have  no  other  resource  than 
contemplation,  the  arts,  the  cult  of  great  memories,  and  prayer. 
It  will  be  forever  disinherited  from  that  noble  part  of  activity 
which,  in  all  countries,  is  the  stimulus  of  patriotism  and  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  mind's  faculties  or  of  superiorities  of 
character.  Under  the  government  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  no 
one  can  aspire  to  the  glory  of  the  soldier,  or  to  that  of  the  orator 
or  the  statesman.  That  will  be  a  government  of  repose  and  medi- 
tation, a  sort  of  oasis  where  the  passions  and  interests  of  politics 
will  not  intrude,  and  which  will  have  only  the  mild  and  calm  per- 
spectives of  the  spiritual  world." 41  The  Sincere  Catholic  who, 
in  this  passage,  comes  dangerously  near  to  irony,  admits  that  the 
eight  or  ten  score  thousand  human  beings  may  find  it  hard  to  be 
thus  shut  out  from  their  normal  rights,  but  he  bids  them  to  re- 
member that  this  sacrifice  will  benefit  scores  of  millions  of 
Catholics,  and  that  they  must  seek  consolation  in  the  benefits  of 
a  paternal  administration,  in  the  absence  of  taxes,  in  the  thought 
that  their  country  is  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  the 
pomp  of  the  Papal  Court,  of  which  they  will  form  a  part.41 

Such  the  ideal:  can  it  be  achieved?  Ought  the  Pope  to  consent 
to  see  his  kingdom  reduced  to  a  minimum?  Events  have  already 
helped  towards  a  reply.  For  the  best  part  of  a  year  the  Romagna 
has  been  independent.  The  Pope  cannot  bring  it  back  under  his 
sceptre;  shall  some  outside  Power  force  it  back?  In  the  name  of 
religion,  No!  in  the  interest  of  the  Pope  himself,  No!  The  Ro- 
magna did  not  add  an  iota  to  his  true  strength;  on  the  contrary, 
it  meant  paralysis  to  his  authority.  The  Holy  Father  has  no  need 
of  material  space  in  order  to  be  loved  and  revered.  His  posses- 
sion of  Bologna,  Ancona,  Ravenna,  adds  nothing  to  the  puissance 
of  the  Holy  See.  "The  Pope,  enthroned  in  Rome  and  seated  in 
the  Vatican,  is  what  strikes  the  world.  One  descries  with  diffi- 
culty the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  States."41  Suppose,  however, 
that  it  were  decided  to  subjugate  the  Romagna  and  restore  Papal 
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authority,  who  could  accomplish  this?  Not  France:  France,  as  a 
devout  Catholic  country,  would  never  consent  to  deal  this  blow 
to  the  moral  power  of  Catholicism;  France,  a  free  nation,  could 
not  coerce  other  peoples  to  suffer  a  government  which  their  will 
rejected.44  What  fell  at  Bologna  was  not  so  much  the  Papal  au- 
thority as  the  influence  of  Austria.  Will  the  Papalists  look  to  her 
for  succor?  France  would  never  allow  Austria  thus  to  undo  the 
results  of  the  recent  war:  to  permit  Austria  to  set  up  her  domin- 
ion in  the  Peninsula,  would  be  tantamount  to  acknowledging 
that  Magenta  and  Solferino  were  fought  in  vain,  and  that  the 
principles  which  had  guided  France  were  false.  France  must  not 
allow  the  rights  of  Italy  to  be  infringed;  neither  must  she  grant  to 
Austria  the  right  of  armed  intervention  which  she  herself  dis- 
claimed.45 France  would  never  surrender  her  glorious  rAle  of 
defender  of  the  great  principles  of  justice,  reparation  and  nation- 
ality and  leave  Protestant  England  to  reap  the  harvest  sown 
by  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  and  by  the  triumph  of  French 
arms.46  With  France  and  Austria  excluded,  it  was  idle  to  talk  of 
Naples  as  the  Pope's  champion. 

The  only  body  competent  to  impose  its  authority  on  Italy  is  a 
European  congress:  for  it  is  from  such  a  body  that  international 
law  emanates.  The  majority  of  the  Powers  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815  were  schismatic;  yet  the  Pope  recognized  its 
competence  in  restoring  to  him  his  Italian  States.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Congress  of  1860  will  have  authority.  At  Vienna,  the 
ancient  Papal  title  to  Avignon  was  canceled;  at  Paris,  it  may  be 
decided  that  other  parts  of  the  Papal  territory  are,  like  all  secu- 
lar domains,  subject  to  changes.  But  in  fact,  Papal  territory  is 
neither  indivisible  nor  unchangeable.47  "  The  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Pope  is  alone  immovable,  as  are  the  truths  it  represents 
and  the  dogmas  it  teaches."48  The  Sincere  Catholic  concludes, 
therefore,  that  the  convening  of  the  Congress  will  bring  speedy 
relief,  if  his  remedy  be  adopted.  He  reiterates  his  declaration  that 
the  Temporal  Power  must  be  preserved.  He  deprecates  agaic 
the  anomalous  position  of  the  Pope-Sang  whose  Kingship  has 
brought  odium  on  his  Popeship.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  Napoleon  III  perceived  that  "it  was  necessary  to  save  the 
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Papacy  by  freeing  Italy.  God  has  blessed  bis  design,"  he  adds, 
"and  given  him  victory.  But  his  glory  would  be  sterile  if,  in  re- 
storing to  a  people  the  titles  to  their  nationality,  it  failed  to  guar* 
antee  security  and  independence."  Napoleon  I,  by  the  Concor- 
dat, reconciled  the  new  society  and  faith;  Napoleon  III  prays 
that  he  may  have  the  honour  of  reconciling  the  Pope  with  his 
people  and  his  age.49 

The  pamphlet  created  an  uproar  which  went  resounding 
through  Europe.  Clericals  of  all  shades  shot  off  pamphlets  in 
reply.  Some  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Sincere  Catholic; 
some  assailed  his  statement  of  facts;  many  accused  him  of  guile, 
many  of  falsehood;  all  cried  out  in  horror  at  the  suggested  sacri- 
lege. The  tone,  the  arguments,  the  methods  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Pope's  Temporal  Power  resemble,  as  one  twin  resembles 
another,  the  tone,  the  methods  and  the  arguments  of  many  esti- 
mable defenders  of  American  Slavery  at  that  epoch.  The  Papal- 
ists,  however,  had  their  customary  advantage  of  being  able  to 
denounce  as  an  attack  on  the  Catholic  religion  that  which  solely 
concerned  the  Papal  political  institution:  were  it  not  for  this 
juggle  there  would  never  have  been  a  Roman  Question.  These 
pamphlets  of  rebuttal  are  stronger  in  passion  than  in  logic.  They 
are  weak  in  historical  supports.  Even  Montalembert  taunted . 
the  Romagnoles  with  inconsistency  for  revolting  from  the  bland 
rule  of  Pius  IX,  after  they  had  submitted  uncomplainingly  in 
the  Middle  Age  to  the  House  of  Este  and  to  many  other  tyrants.10 
Without  exception,  the  Papal  defenders  accepted  as  axiomatic 
the  necessity  that  the  Pope  should  be  a  temporal  monarch.  None 
of  them  considered  how  it  happened  that,  if  worldly  pomp  were 
indispensable  to  the  furtherance  of  religion,  Jesus  had  neglected 
to  make  himself  King  of  the  Jews.61  None  of  them  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Pope  Paul  III  in  1545  invested  his  bastard,  Pier  Luigi 
Farnese,  with  Parma,  thereby  alienating  a  part  of  the  Papal 
domain.  This  precedent,  which  does  not  stand  alone,  did  not 
trouble  the  Papalists :  while  they  ignored  modern  instances  which 
told  against  them,  they  would  cite  Isaiah  to  serve  their  purpose. 

«•  Le  Pape  et  la  Congrh,  43,  46.  M  Montalembert:  Pie  IX  et  la 
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In  this  they  were  wise,  for  the  appeal  to  history,  as  the 
admitted,  had  fatal  gaps,  and  the  authors  of  Isaiah  lived  before 
the  Papacy  was  dreamed  of.  The  question  of  morals  was  also 
ignored  although  many  of  the  most  loyal  Catholics,  beginning 
with  Dante,  had  condemned  the  unholy  wedding  of  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  to  justify  them  there  stood  the  Papacy  of  the 
Renaissance,  immutably  fixed  in  history  as  the  culmination  of 
worldliness  and  corruption.  The  preferences  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Papal  States  were  as  little  regarded  as  were  the  preferences 
of  the  negroes  by  the  pillars  of  the  American  Slaveocracy.  That 
the  Pope's  subjects  desired  to  be  free  men,  according  to  the  best 
standard  of  the  time,  was  imputed  to  their  wickedness.  The 
Revolution  —  which  included  Victor  Emanuel  not  less  than 
Mazzini  —  had  poisoned  them.  Under  the  mask  of  political 
reform,  the  Devil  was  submerging  the  world  in  irreligion.  Viewed 
thus,  the  attack  on  the  Temporal  Power  was  only  an  incident 
in  a  universal  calamity.  The  loss  of  that  power,  the  Bishop  of 
Arras  declared,  "would  be  the  most  terrible  of  tempests."  Why? 
Because  without  it  the  unimpeded  transmission  of  the  Pontiff's 
word  to  the  faithful  might  be  impossible;  the  Pontiff  himself 
might  be  gagged  by  the  monarch  in  whose  kingdom  he  was  en- 
slaved; for  want  of  his  words  Catholicism  would  languish." 
Montalembert  and  Villemain,  as  became  men  who  were  literary 
first  and  theological  next,  laid  less  stress  on  doctrinal  than  on 
picturesque  considerations."  Villemain  concluded  that  the 
Papacy  would  never  have  its  Charles  I  or  its  Louis  XVI;  Mont- 
alembert asked  triumphantly  who  would  wish  to  be  the  Pilate 
of  the  Papacy. 

The  argument  most  commonly  used  by  the  Papalists  was:  The 
Pope  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ:  therefore,  he  must  be  a  very  good 
man;  therefore,  the  charge  that  the  Papal  government  is  abomin- 
able can  have  no  foundation.  One  defender,  who  concedes  that 
"the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  not  doctrinally  an 
absolute  necessity  for  his  spiritual  sovereignty,"  insists  neverthe- 
less that  it  has  been  Providentially  established,54  and  he  denies 
that  the  Church  has  been  a  bar  to  progress.  "Either  Catholi- 
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cism  is  true,"  he  argues  bluntly, "  and  then  if  it  does  not  advance, 
this  is  because  it  is  the  immortal  goal  towards  which  everything 
advances,  and  in  advancing  the  world  will  not  leave  it  behind; 
or  if,  in  advancing,  the  world  leaves  it  behind,  Catholicism  is 
false."66  Monsignor  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the  pam- 
phlet which  gave  the  Clericals  the  greatest  comfort,  has  also  his 
rejoinder  to  the  accusation  that  the  Church  is  condemned  by  its 
dogmas  to  immobility.  "There  is,"  he  says,  "  the  glorious  immo- 
bility of  the  sun,  fixed  at  the  centre  of  the  world,  which  animates 
all,  gives  light  to  all,  and  round  which  are  accomplished  the  most 
splendid  movements,  round  which  the  world  advances  without 
the  light  remaining  ever  behind."66 

The  cry  of  joy  which  went  up  from  the  Liberals  everywhere 
convinced  the  Clericals  that  the  Sincere  Catholic's  proposals 
emanated  from  the  Devil :  otherwise,  how  account  for  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  Protestant  England,  Radical  France  and  Revolu- 
tionary Piedmont?  The  official  organ  at  Rome  declared  the 
pamphlet  to  be  homage  rendered  to  the  Revolution;  and  the 
Pope, "  prostrating  himself  before  the  Most  High,"  stigmatized  it 
as  a  w  signal  monument  of  hypocrisies  and  an  ignoble  tissue  of  con- 
tradictions." Whilst  the  inspired  press  in  France  hinted  that  the 
Pope,  being  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  could  not  speak  his 
own  mind,  the  Imperial  censor  discreetly  permitted  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Papacy  to  print  without  hindrance.57  Although  some 
of  these  rejoinders  were  written  by  the  ablest  Catholics  in  France 
—  the  fervid  Dupanloup,  the  magisterial  Montalembert,  the 
gravely  academic  Villemain,  the  pugnacious  Veuillot  —  they  fell 
short  collectively  of  the  Emperor's  pamphlet;  and  with  good 
reason,  because  while  that  was  clear,  adroit  and  urbane,  they  fol- 
lowed no  regular  line  of  rebuttal,  but  fired  off  volleys  now  at  one 
point  and  now  at  another,68  and  exploded  in  outbursts  of  passion 
which  seriously  blurred  their  dialectics.69  The  genuinely  pious 

u  Nettement,  18-19.  "  [Dupanloup.]  L'EvSque  <T  Orleans:  Lettre  a  un 

Catholique.  Parii:  Douniol,  I860,  p.  14.  See  also  his  Second  Letter. 

17  An  attempt  by  the  Univers  to  instigate  a  monster  address  to  the  Pope,  was, 
however,  forbidden,  on  the  ground  that,  under  the  pretense  of  religion  the  Univen 
was  organising  a  political  agitation.  Moniteur,  Dec.  28, 1859.  The  Univert  was 
suppressed  Jan.  SO,  1800.  M  True  even  of  Dupanloup,  whose  two  letters 

seem  to  me  to  be  the  ablest.  ••  Compare  L.  Veuillot 's  comments  in  the 

Univert ;  reprinted  in  his  Mtiange$9  2d  series,  yi,  201-54.  For  his  more  system* 
atic  argument,  see  his  "Le  Pou voir  Tempore!  des  Panes,"  ibid,  163-99. 
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among  them  seem  to  be  almost  too  overwhelmed  at  the  proposed 
outrage,  to  speak  intelligibly. 

The  deepest  fact  is,  however,  that  this  storm  of  controversy 
registered  the  incompatibility  of  the  Temporal  Papacy  with 
modem  life.  That  ideal  of  Pope-King,  which  sprang  as  naturally 
as  Feudalism  out  of  medieval  conditions,  was  outworn.  The 
attempt  to  unite  God  and  Mammon,  the  spiritual  and  the 
worldly,  had  failed.  The  world  had  learned  by  terrible  experience 
that  the  confounding  of  religion  and  politics  pollutes  both.  As 
head  of  his  Church,  what  the  Pope  said  was  the  law :  but  when  he 
declared  that  the  Temporal  Power  was  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  bis  religious  functions,  laymen  more  expert  than  he  in  secular 
affairs  doubted  him  and  then  denied.  Having  assumed  that  as  a 
pontiff  he  dwelt  on  a  plane  exempt  from  all  human  jurisdiction, 
he  wished  to  carry  this  exemption  over  to  his  position  as  a  secular 
prince.  But  he  held  his  temporal  States  by  exactly  the  same 
rights  as  his  neighbors.  Like  them  he  was  bound  by  the  treaties 
which  ruled  Western  civilization,  —  by  compacts  which  were 
subject  to  change  from  age  to  age,  to  correspond  with  the 
changed  conditions  of  governments  and  nations.  In  1859,  as 
they  matched  neither  facts  nor  ideals  in  Italy,  a  new  compact 
had  to  be  framed.  The  Pope,  however,  insisted  that  he  should 
continue  to  rule  according  to  a  different,  earlier,  and  now  dis- 
credited compact.  It  was  as  if  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
Indians  of  Manhattan  —  if  any  survived  —  should  demand  to 
live  in  New  York  today  by  the  tribal  law  of  their  ancestors. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Papal  monarch's  dual  nature,  bis  title 
to  temporal  sovereignty  would  have  received  no  more  considera- 
tion than  that  of  the  petty  despots  of  Modena  and  Tuscany.  The 
Imperial  pamphlet  was  a  warning,  couched  in  the  form  of  a  sug- 
gestion, that  the  Papacy,  in  the  last  stage  of  senile  gangrene,  must 
either  conform  to  the  standard  of  the  European  body  politic  or 
die.  The  Pope  and  the  Curia  chose  dissolution;  indeed,  they 
could  not  help  choosing  it,  because  their  training  and  tradition, 
not  less  than  their  interests,  drove  them  to  that  choice.  The 
Papacy  sprang  up  and  flourished  in  the  Middle  Age:  it  was  an 
anachronism  in  the  era  of  advancing  democracy,  a  contradiction 
in  a  world  that  had  come  to  see  the  necessity  of  separating 
Church  and  State.  It  was  as  idle  to  claim  that  the  head  of  the > 
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Roman  Catholic  religion  must  be  a  temporal  ruler  as  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ought  to  be  King  of  England  or  that 
the  senior  bishop  of  the  American  Methodists  must  be  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  emotion  is  the  stuff  of  which  religion 
is  chiefly  woven;  and  many  good  persons,  including  some  of  the 
hierarchy,  blindly  believed  that  to  divorce  the  temporal  from  the 
spiritual  in  the  Pope's  functions  would  destroy  the  Catholic 
religion:  and  cynics  like  Antonelli,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
Pius  IX  under  complete  control,  encouraged  the  misconception. 
Ten  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  final  snuffing  out  of  the 
Papal  Power.  In  the  interval  the  Vatican  issued  protests,  curses, 
bulls  of  excommunication;  it  denied  that  it  was  too  moribund  or 
too  medieval  to  adapt  itself  to  modern  conditions,  and  then  it 
launched  the  Syllabus  of  1864,  in  which  it  condemned  principles 
that  are  the  very  foundation  of  modern  life. 

The  death  of  an  institution  should  touch  the  imagination,  if 
not  the  heart.  Much  of  the  world's  chivalry  has  been  gladly 
spent  on  lost  causes. 


Men  are  we  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away." 


The  Papacy,  as  conceived  by  Hildebrand,  was  one  of  the  amplest 
visions  vouchsafed  to  man.  Under  Innocent  III,  it  was  an  awe- 
inspiring  experiment.  By  Dante's  time,  it  had  already  begun  to 
encroach  upon  its  spiritual  mate,  the  Church.  Thenceforward, 
through  the  Renaissance,  it  outvied  in  worldliness  the  most 
worldly  secular  princedoms,  and  its  sovereigns  —  the  Delia 
Rovere,  the  Borgia,  the  Medici,  the  Caraffa,  the  Farnese  — 
either  made  new  records  for  personal  depravity,  or  revived  the 
social  ideals  of  Paganism  in  its  decadence.  Exhausted,  with  the 
exhaustion  that  overtakes  at  last  the  most  insatiate  worldling,  the 
Papacy,  stripped  of  its  Hildebrandine  universality,  reduced  to  be 
only  a  petty  state  in  Italy,  herself  only  the  name  for  a  collection 
of  petty  states,  might  soon  have  succumbed,  had  not  new  blood 
from  outside  poured  into  its  veins.  The  Jesuits  saw  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  during  its  last  three  centuries,  with  occasional  inter- 
vals when  other  factions  drove  them  out,  they  shaped  the  policy 
of  the  Papal  institution. 

But  whatever  faction  dominated,  in  one  respect,  in  priestcraft, 
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the  training  of  a  thousand  years  did  not  fail  the  Italians  in  the 
Vatican.  They  contrived  to  keep  their  monopoly  of  the  hier- 
archical machine.  Although  foreign  Catholics  outnumbered 
them  by  seven  or  eight  to  one,  the  Italians  took  care  to  fix  an 
effective  majority  in  the  College  of  Cardinals;  so  the  eighth  part 
controlled  the  whole,  and  it  not  only  always  elected  an  Italian 
pope,  but  also  filled  with  Italians  nine-tenths  of  the  offices  at 
Rome  in  which  ecclesiastical  ambition  might  enjoy  wealth  or 
power.  In  adroitness,  no  other  example  of  political  management 
can  be  compared  with  this.  At  a  time  when  France  was  supply- 
ing a  large  share  of  the  Pope's  funds  and  most  of  the  ablest 
polemics  for  his  defense,  France  was  allotted  only  seven  cardinals, 
while  Italy  had  forty-eight!00  And  yet  the  French,  and  the 
world  in  general,  looked  down  on  the  Italians  as  incapable  of 
learning  even  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  politics! 

When  the  first  breath  of  the  new  era  came  from  France,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Papacy  could  not  live  unless  it  adjusted  itself 
to  the  new  climate.  Its  guides,  however,  scoffed  at  adjustment 
or  compromise:  and  as  its  feebleness  increased,  they  tried  to 
transfuse  into  it  some  of  the  supernatural  equipment  of  the 
Church.  Short  of  declaring  the  inviolability  of  the  Papacy  as  a 
dogma,  they  stopped  at  no  shift  for  saving  the  Temporal  by  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  Spiritual.  But  the  end  came  —  ingloriously. 
There  is  nothing  noble  or  dramatic  in  death  by  inanition.  In  the 
forenoon  of  September  20, 1870,  while  the  Italians  were  entering 
Rome,  Pius  IX  was  unconcernedly  amusing  himself  in  the  Vati- 
can by  composing  a  charade.61  From  Hildebrand  to  him  the 
descent  was  hardly  less  amazing  than  from  Julius  Caesar  to 
Romulus  Augustulus. 

The  pamphlet  of  the  Sincere  Catholic  promoted  the  Italian 
Cause  in  a  way  he  did  not  intend.  Austria  required  France  to 
promise  not  to  allow  the  anti-Papal  suggestions  in  it  to  be 

90  The  "  Almanack  de  Gotha  "  for  1859  gives  the  nationality  of  the  06  cardinal* 
as  follows:  Italian,  48;  French,  7;  Austrian,  5;  Spanish,  2;  Belgian,  German,  Eng- 
lish and  Portuguese,  1  each.  In  December  1910,  with  18  vacancies  in  the  college, 
the  proportion  of  Italians  was  still  overwhelming,  vis.:  Italian,  32;  Austrian,  0; 
Spanish,  4;  French,  S;  German,  2;  Irish,  2;  American,  Belgian,  and  Portuguese* 
1  each. 

91  De  Cesare:  Fine,  n,  456.  The  word  chosen  by  Pius  was  Tremare: 

U  tre  Don  ottrepMsa  U  mio  priniero, 
E  raltro  molto  rasto  e  motto  infido 
Cbe  ipcno  ipcMO  U  prorar  f  iatero. 
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broached  in  the  approaching  Congress:  France  declined  to  bind 
herself.  Then  Austria,  having  heard  secretly  that  Pins  would  not 
send  a  delegate,  refused  to  take  part  in  a  Congress  in  which  the 
Pope  had  no  representative.  On  January  3,  1860,  Walewski 
formally  announced  that  the  Congress,  which  was  to  have  as- 
sembled on  January  19,  would  not  meet  at  all."  This  left  the 
Italians,  whose  doom  was  to  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  mandate 
of  Europe,  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  had  reached  another 
turning-point  in  their  zig-zag  climb  to  independence. 

The  most  important  event,  however,  was  Cavour's  return  to 
office.  Since  September,  the  Piedmontese  public  had  regarded 
his  recall  as  merely  a  question  of  time;  since  November,  Liberals 
in  all  parts  of  Italy  wondered  why  there  was  so  long  a  delay. 
Although  Cavour  himself  could  have  forced  a  crisis,  he  would  not 
complicate  the  situation,  for  he  had  pledged  his  support  to  the 
Ministers  so  long  as  they  seemed  to  him  to  safeguard  Italy's  in- 
terests. When  they  asked  his  advice,  he  gave  it  But  he  grew 
more  and  more  disgusted  with  what  he  dubbed  ministerial  incom- 
petence. Instead  of  taking  the  initiative,  Rattazzi  and  La  Mar- 
mora waited  for  instructions  from  Paris.  Apparently  Cavour 
thought  it  possible,  since  Napoleon  III  upheld  non-intervention, 
to  hasten  the  union  with  the  Central  States.  He  feared  also,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  Rattazzi  would  revert  to  his  old  cronies  of 
the  Left.  Rattazzi,  in  fact,  was  no  sooner  in  office  than  Brofferio, 
Valerio,  Depretis,  Capriolo  and  their  friends  flocked  to  support 
him ;  and  his  personal  attraction  was  so  great  for  Victor  Emanuel 
that,  at  his  suggestion,  the  King  welcomed  Brofferio  and  Guer- 
razzi  freely.  The  anti-Cavourians,  long  held  in  check,  naturally 
made  the  most  of  their  opportunity.  The  Rattazzians  announced 
that  their  chief  would  devote  his  attention  to  internal  affairs, 
which  had  been  shockingly  neglected  by  Cavour,  yet  they  pre- 
tended to  excuse  Cavour's  neglect  on  the  plea  that  for  eight  years 
he  had  been  too  busy  with  Piedmont's  foreign  policy  to  give 
proper  attention  to  home  needs.  They  said  that  he  had  the  fatal 
defect  of  being  an  autocrat.  Everything  must  be  done  by  him. 
As  he  would  trust  no  able  men  to  divide  with  him  the  burden  of 
government,  his  satellites  were  mere  mediocrities  or  nonentities. 

91  Correspondence,  1800,  874;  Cowley  to  Ruiaell,  Jan.  1, 1800;  Walewiki  to 
Jaucourt,  Jan.  3,  I860,  p.  876. 
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Inevitably,  when  his  great  personality  was  removed,  there  was 
disclosed  only  a  void.  And  now,  even  his  foreign  policy  had  been 
wrecked,  with  the  result  that  Piedmont  had  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment and  a  huge  debt  to  show  for  his  Icarian  schemes.0 

Rattazzi  sent  Brofferio  and  Depretis  into  Central  Italy  to  re- 
port on  the  situation  there.  Stigmatizing  the  people  as  timid  and 
slothful,  and  their  governors  as  either  lukewarm,  illiberal  or 
treacherous,  Brofferio  recommended  that  they  should  be  turned 
out  of  power,  and  that  the  King,  leaguing  himself  with  Garibaldi, 
should  call  on  Italy  to  rise  and  fight  as  one  man.  Such  a  course, 
the  Subalpine  Cleon  admitted,  would  require  audacity,  but  he 
assured  Rattazzi  that  on  Garibaldi's  promise  "a  million  men  and 
a  million  guns"  would  respond.  "And  then,  forward !"  said  he, 
with  that  grandiose  sweep  of  the  hand  with  which  political  pre- 
stidigitators conjure  away  facts.  What  Rattazzi  would  have  pre- 
ferred, we  do  not  know;  but  he  had  sufficient  discretion  to  wait 
awhile:  for  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  signed  on  November  11  and 
ratified  on  the  17th,  provided  for  the  European  Congress,  and  he 
saw  that  it  would  be  discreet  to  give  that  precedence.  Much  de- 
bate arose  over  the  question  who  should  represent  Piedmont. 
Public  opinion  from  the  first  designated  Cavour;  the  dominant 
class  in  the  Central  States  called  for  Cavour;  foreigners  identified 
the  Italian  cause  with  Cavour,  and  thought  that  without  him 
Italy  would  not  be  represented  at  all.  Nevertheless,  objections 
loomed  up  on  three  sides.  Although  Rattazzi  and  his  colleagues 
desired  him  to  accept,64  the  King  had  neither  forgotten  the  pas* 
sionate  outburst  at  Villa  Melchiorri,  nor  forgiven  the  Rosina 
affair.  He  also  wished  to  consult  the  Emperor's  preference.  To 
send  to  the  Congress  an  envoy  odious  to  Napoleon  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  The  King  therefore  secretly  despatched  an  agent 
to  Paris  and  got  direct  assurance  that  Cavour  would  be  accept- 
able. Presumably  Napoleon  had  now  abandoned  hope  of  .creat- 
ing a  kingdom  in  Central  Italy  for  Plon-Plon;  he  was  disturbed 
by  the  way  England  had  cut  in  and  appropriated  his  sponsorship 
of  the  Italian  cause;  he  was  charging  his  anti-Papal  bolt;  he 

«  Diriiio,  Aug.  1,  1859;  Valerio's  organ.  «  Caatelli  writes  Minghetti  on 

Nov.  22,  1859 : "  Rattazzi  agrees,  and  has  had  a  long  talk  with  C,  who  accept*.* 
Carteggxo.  i,  247.  Again,  on  Nov.  86:"  Cavour  was  informed  by  despatches  from 
England  and  from  Gortchakoff  that  those  two  governments  desire  him  and 
request  him  of  our  [government]  for  the  Congress."   P.  854. 
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must  very  soon  be  able  to  appease  Frenchmen  with  some  tangi- 
ble compensation  for  his  Quixotic  war.  To  harp  upon  Cavour's 
wrath  after  Villafranca  would  do  no  good;  better  welcome  him  to 
the  Congress  and  secure  his  aid  against  Ultramontanes  and  Reds. 
As  usual,  however,  what  the  Emperor  agreed  upon  in  secret  had 
no  effect  on  Walewski,  who  appeared  before  the  world  as  the 
authoritative  spokesman  of  French  foreign  policy.  Having  con- 
sistently opposed  every  suggestion  favorable  to  Piedmont  or  to 
Italy,  he  could  not  be  expected,  after  his  experience  in  1856,  with 
all  that  had  happened  since,  to  desire  to  sit  with  Cavour  in  an- 
other congress.  Empress  Eug&nie,  who  was  always  hostile  to 
Cavour,  opposed  him  now,  and  with  her  intrigued  the  Ultra* 
montane  clergy  and  many  of  the  influential  women  who  played 
an  important  though  officially  unrecognized  part  in  politics  at 
the  Tuileries.88 

To  these  obvious  enemies,  were  added  accomplices  of  the 
Piedmontese  Radicals,  who  sought  to  swell  the  opposition  to 
Cavour  at  Turin  by  printing  denigrations  of  him  at  Paris. 
Charles  de  La  Varenne,  a  journalist  at  once  facile  and  plausible, 
eulogized  Rattazzi's  superiority  as  organizer  and  administrator, 
and  his  tactful  pliancy  in  effacing  himself  before  the  Song's 
wishes.  He  pictured  Cavour,  on  the  contrary,  as  merely  an  agi- 
tator, with  a  passion  for  spectacular  policies  and  with  a  talent 
for  putting  himself  where  the  dazzling  light  was  focused  on  him 
alone;  one  who  brooked  no  rivals,  employed  no  men  of  ability, 
and  was  responsible,  by  his  shocking  conduct  towards  the  Em- 
peror, for  the  brusque  stopping  of  thewar.66  Other  writers  echoed 
La  Varenne's  opinions.  At  Turin,  Brofferio  founded  a  political 
club,  "The  Free  Assemblies,"  and  edited,  as  its  organ,  the  Sten- 
dardo,  which  proved  its  fierce  patriotism  by  abusing  and  ridicul- 
ing the  hated  statesman.  Brofferio  hoped  to  seal  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Left  and  Left  Centre  which,  with  Rattazzi  at  its  head, 
should  supplant  the  old  Cavourian  majority.  Rattazzi's  sympa- 
thies were  naturally  Radical,  and  his  personal  influence  on  the 
King  was  counted  on  to  win  the  royal  consent  to  Radical  meas- 
ures very  thinly  disguised.67  The  Stendardo,  however,  over- 
reached itself  so  far  that  a  group  of  twenty-five  deputies  who 

w  Letters,  m,  ccxcvii,  n.  1.  "  Letter*,  m,  ccixxxvi,  59. 

97  How  the  Radical!  succeeded  was  shown  at  Aspromonte  and  Mentana. 
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had  deliberated  whether  to  join  the  Free  Assemblies  or  not, 
voted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  society  (December  21). 
Although  Rattazzi  was  in  constant  communication  with  Broffe- 
rio,  yet  he  insisted  during  these  very  weeks  that  Cavour  must 
represent  Piedmont  at  the  Congress.  The  Emperor  acquiesced, 
the  Cabinet  favored,  the  public  demanded;  it  remained  only  to 
persuade  Victor  Emanuel.  This  task  fell  to  Dabormida,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  who  "urged  the  King  so  hard"  that  he  could 
no  longer  refuse.61  On  December  22,  Nigra  went  to  Leri  with  a 
command  for  Cavour  to  meet  the  King  on  the  following  day.99 
Their  interview  was  satisfactory,  and  on  December  24  the  official 
gazette  announced  Cavour's  nomination.70 

With  growing  indignation  he  had  waited  in  the  country  for  the 
Ministers'  decision.  He  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
their  embarrassment.  It  was  bad  enough  in  his  eyes  that  they 
should  be  as  servile  "as  valets"  to  the  French  Emperor; T1  it  was 
worse  that  they  should  truckle  to  the  Radicals.  The  thought  of 
Brofferio  frequenting  the  Song's  Palace  and  acting  as  mentor  to 
Rattazzi  angered  him;  the  suggestion  that  Valerio  and  other 
anti-Cavourians  should  be  sent  to  oust  Farini  and  Ricasoli  dis- 
gusted him:  for  he  believed  that  the  salvation  of  Italy  depended 
upon  the  maintenance  in  power  of  the  great  Liberal  Party  which 
included  the  largest  possible  number  of  supporters.  A  policy 
directed  by  the  Republicans  would  be  as  narrow  and  exclusive 
as  one  controlled  by  the  Clericals.  He  was  kept  informed  of  the 
base  intrigues  and  wretched  plots  against  himself,  and  although 
he  held  Dabormida  and  La  Marmora  innocent,  his  affection  for 
the  latter  began  to  ebb.  As  to  facing  the  hostile  Imperial  clique 
at  Paris,  he  had  no  qualms:  he  never  brooded  over  the  past,  and 
he  had  now  ceased  to  regret  Villafranca.7*  "Bless  the  peace,"  he 

61  Dabormida  to  Desambrois,  Dec.  22»  1859;  the  interview  took  place  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Lettere,  in,  cexcix.  ••  Letters  vi,  514:  Dabormida  to  C, 
Dec.  £2.  70  "The  King  received  him  very  graciously/'  Castelli  writes 
Farini,  on  Dec.  23, "  and  the  interview  was  satisfactory  on  one  side  and  the  other; 
and  I  know  it,  from  one  side  and  the  other."  Letter**  vi,  515. 

71  "  What  credit,"  he  writes  Castelli  on  Dec.  10,  "can  a  government  give  me 
that  does  not  dare  to  nominate  its  representative  without  first  having  obtained 
the  express  permission  of  a  foreign  prince?  "  Lettere,  vi,  500.  "  These  ministers 
are  ignoble  valets."  C.  to  Castelli,  Dec.  17;  Ibid,  510. 

71  After  reading  Napoleon's  reply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  on  Oct.  11, 
C.  said :  "  I  forgive  the  Emperor  the  peace  of  Villafranca;  he  has  just  rendered  a 
service  greater  than  the  battle  of  Solferino."  C.  to  W.  de  La  Rive,  Jan.  7.  1800; 
Latere,  m,  187. 
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wrote  Prince  Napoleon;  because  by  it,  but  contrary  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  two  Emperors,  the  Italians  had  gone  further 
towards  independence  than  they  might  if  the  war  had  been  fought 
out,71  and  they  had  escaped  from  obligations  to  Napoleon  that 
might  have  reduced  them  to  tutelage.  Cavour  could  meet  the 
Emperor,  therefore,  unprejudiced  by  their  rupture  in  July;  and 
he  stood  in  no  awe  of  either  Walewski  or  the  Austrian  envoys. 
He  accepted  the  nomination,  however,  without  deceiving  him- 
self as  to  the  difficulties  before  him.  He  felt  that  the  long  wrangle 
over  his  nomination  deprived  him  of  the  semblance  of  a  unani- 
mous backing.  In  1856,  he  went  to  Paris  as  Prime  Minister,  to 
carry  out  his  own  projects;  in  1860,  he  must  go  with  instruc- 
tions from  a  Cabinet  he  despised.  "In  spite  of  all,  I  have  ac- 
cepted," he  wrote  Farini;  "because  by  refusing  I  must  of  neces- 
sity proclaim  an  antagonism  fatal  to  Italy;  but  in  accepting,  I 
believe  I  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  a  public  man  can 
make  for  his  country,  not  merely  by  consenting  to  bear  in  silence 
cruel  insults,  but  also  by  accepting  a  mandate  from  a  govern- 
ment which  inspires  in  me  neither  esteem  nor  trust."74 

The  Radicals,  led  by  Brofferio,  made  a  final  effort  to  prevent 
Cavour  from  going  to  the  Congress.  They  needed  a  popular 
figurehead,  and  they  found  one  in  Garibaldi n  who,  feeling  sore 
over  his  forced  abandonment  of  the  invasion  of  the  Pope's  do- 
main, was  easily  coaxed  into  resigning  the  honorary  presidency 
of  the  National  Society.  He  cherished  his  rainbow  vision  that  if  a 
Million  Muskets  were  provided,  a  Million  Italians  would  leap 
from  the  soil  and  shoulder  them.  The  Radicals,  pretending  to 
share  his  delusion,76  made  him  president  of  the  Free  Assemblies* 
which  they  rechristened  the  Nation  Armed.  Brofferio,  Sineo, 
Beolchi,  Asproni,  and  other  Garibaldians  and  Republicans  were 
among  its  directors.  They  evidently  deluded  him  into  believing 
that  if  this  society  showed  its  vigor,  the  European  Congress  would 
let  the  Italians  settle  their  own  destiny:  "the  affair  would  be 
done  in  a  fortnight,"  he  confidently  predicted.77  On  December 
31  he  issued  an  address  "to  Italian  Liberals,"  bidding  them  to 
rally  round  Victor  Emanuel,  to  embrace  each  other  fraternally, 

"  Letters  vi,  639-40;  C.  to  Prince  Napoleon,  Jan.  85, 1800. 
"  Letter*,  m,  108;  C.  to  Farini,  Dec.  25, 1850.  "  Letter*,  m,  ccclii. 

71  Jessie  Mario  admits  the  existence  of  the  Brofferian  plot.  Bertani,  1, 488  Jf. 
71  Ciimpoli,  181;  Garibaldi  to  Tlirr,  Dec.  18, 1850. 
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and  to  understand  that  their  only  enemy  was  the  foreign  oppres- 
sor.78 Since  the  Nation  Armed  existed  to  destroy  the  National 
Society,  to  bury  Cavour,  to  oust  Farini  and  Ricasoli,  and  to 
side-track  if  not  to  shatter  the  Liberal  Party,  Garibaldi's  appeal 
for  union  resembles  the  proverbial  invitation  of  the  lion  to  the 
lamb,  but  as  he  had  absolutely  no  sense  of  humor,  he  failed  to 
see  the  inconsistency.  All  he  asked  for  was  to  be  allowed  to  fight, 
and  to  fight  without  delay.  The  announcement  that,  under  the 
protection  of  the  King's  government,  he  had  formed  a  society 
whose  object  was  to  attack  the  "  oppressor,"  called  out  so  many 
protests  and  received  so  little  support79  that  on  January  4  he 
published  a  second  proclamation  in  which,  after  denouncing  the 
minions  of  corruption  and  insolence  and  the  modern  Jesuits  who 
took  fright  at  the  idea  of  the  Italian  Nation  in  Arms,  he  declared 
the  society  dissolved. w  Pressure  had  evidently  reached  him  from 
above,  from  a  source  which,  happily,  his  instinct  warned  him  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  disregard.  Then  he  devoted  himself  with 
all  the  greater  zeal  to  collecting  funds  for  the  Million  Muskets, 
an  object  countenanced  by  the  Ministry. 

The  plot  to  crush  Cavour  failed.  Garibaldi  attributed  to  him 
and  not  to  the  Brofferians,  this  check  on  his  impatient  patriotism. 
Throughout  the  intrigue  Rattazzi  protested  to  be  no  party  to  it: 
but  his  denial  does  not  agree  with  Brofferio's  report  of  meetings, 
at  which,  we  may  suspect,  they  discussed  some  topic  other  than 
the  weather  or  folk-poetry.81  The  dissolution  of  the  Nation 
Armed  had  just  cleared  the  way  for  Cavour's  mission  to  Paris,81 
when  the  Congress  itself  was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  Im« 
perial  Pamphlet  had  killed  it. 

That  this  was  indeed  Napoleon's  secret  motive  in  issuing  "The 
Pope  and  the  Congress"  seems  now  indisputable.  On  coming  to 
terms  at  Villaf ranca,  he  and  Francis  Joseph  supposed  that  the 
Italians  would  acquiesce  in  their  arrangement,  which  a  European 
Congress  would  simply  need  to  legalize.  But  the  Italians  had 
gone  their  own  gait,  the  Roman  Question,  with  its  hydra  heads, 
was  alarming  France,  and  it  required  no  unusual  foresight  to  mark 

78  Ciampoli,  121;  dated  Dec.  31,  1859. 

79  La  Farina,  n,  278,  states  that  in  four  days  no  members  joined  it  at  Turin. 
•°  Ciampoli,  125.  "  "  Rattazzi  exclaimed  this  morning, '  who  will  fret 

me  from  such  friends! ' "   Castelli:  Carteggio,  i,  280;  Dec.  29,  1859.  M  H* 

had  engaged  rooms  at  Hotel  Bristol.   Desambrois  was  to  be  his 
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the  Roman  Question  as  the  rock  on  which  the  Congress  would 
split.  Napoleon  wished  to  avoid  that  peril  and  the  likelihood  that 
Francis  Joseph  would  accuse  him  of  disloyalty  if  he  failed  to  up- 
hold their  mutual  agreement.    Having  determined,  therefore, 
that  there  should  be  no  Congress,  at  the  time  when  he  acted 
as  if  its  assembling  were  fixed,  he  shot  off  his  pamphlet.  This 
shifted  the  blame  of  a  refusal  on  Austria  and  on  the  Pope,  and 
gave  him  a  delusive  sense  of  being  freed  from  a  nightmare.   He 
had  now  two  leading  projects:  At  home,  he  wished  to  appease  the 
public,  and  especially  the  army,  discontented  over  the  unf  ruit- 
fulness  of  the  Italian  war,  and,  further,  to  propitiate  the  masses, 
who  complained  of  heavy  taxation,  and  were  disaffected  by  Cleri- 
cal propaganda.  Abroad,  he  regarded  the  recovery  of  England's 
friendship  as  his  chief  need.   Weeks  before  the  pamphlet  ap- 
peared, French  politicians  and  officers  were  discussing  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy.  Simultaneously,  Palmerston  was  urging  that  the 
Emperor  should  consent  to  the  union  of  the  Central  Italian 
States  with  Piedmont.  To  this  Persigny  replied  that  the  French 
would  take  umbrage  at  the  creation  of  a  kingdom  of  eleven  mil- 
lions of  Italians  on  their  southeastern  frontier;  he  hinted,  how- 
ever, that  the  cession  of  Savoy  might  calm  them.   Palmerston 
objected  that  this  would  make  Napoleon's  great  enterprise  for 
liberating  Italy  appear  as  a  ruse  for  filching  from  the  House  of 
Savoy  the  little  province  where  that  family  originated,  and  that 
the  lofty  and  generous  policy  of  the  Emperor  would  be  de- 
natured, and  a  very  mean  interest  would  be  substituted  for  a 
noble  principle.  Unabashed,  Persigny  told  Palmerston  that  Eng- 
land, by  proposing  to  astonished  Europe  the  cession  of  Savoy, 
would  heal  the  wounds  of  1815,  and  prove  the  sincerity  of  that 
friendship  which  the  ancient  rivals  now  professed.  Palmerston 
said  nothing:  but  Persigny,  "who  had  the  happy  gift  of  believing 
that  when  he  had  spoken  his  hearer  was  convinced,"  assured  the 
Emperor  that  he  could  see  by  Palmerston 's  manner  that  his  reason 
was  captivated  by  the  grandeur  of  the  r61e  he  might  play.n 

Napoleon  embodied  his  scheme  for  propitiating  the  French 
masses  in  a  commercial  treaty  with  England.  The  distinguished 
French  economist,  Chevalier,  on  visiting  London  had  a  hearty 


n  OUivier,  348-4$;  quoting  Palmenton'f  notes  to  Penigny  on  Dec  f  and  ft, 
and  Perrigny'f  despatch  of  Dec  16. 
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welcome  from  Cabinet  Ministers,  financiers  and  City  magnates. 
Cobden,  who  spent  the  autumn  in  France,  made  important  con- 
verts, if  not  to  the  entire  doctrine  of  free  trade  at  least  to  reci- 
procity or  to  a  low  tariff  between  France  and  England.  When 
he  quoted  the  motto  on  Peel's  statue,  Napoleon  exclaimed  that 
that  was  the  fame  he  chiefly  yearned  for.  Cobden  supplied  him 
with  arguments  against  protection,  and  assured  him  that,  if  his 
friendship  for  England  were  genuine,  he  could  prove  it  in  no 
more  practical  way  than  in  adopting  this  policy  of  peace.  Na- 
poleon was  persuaded.  Then  Palmerston  and  Russell,  who  had 
been  too  busy  over  a  trifling  quarrel  in  Morocco  to  pay  much  at* 
tention  to  Cobden  when  he  first  broached  his  project,  saw  its 
importance,  and  appointed  him  a  special  envoy  to  draft  and 
sign  the  treaty.  In  less  than  a  month  he  accomplished  his  task 
(January  18). M  By  this  measure,  Napoleon  expected  to  cap- 
ture the  goodwill  of  England  and  to  win  the  devotion  of  the 
French  masses,  to  whom  it  cheapened  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
promised  better  wages. 

Meanwhile  Cavour  was  waiting  at  Turin  for  definitive  news  of 
the  Congress.  He  did  not  dissemble  his  scorn  for  the  intrigues  of 
the  Radicals.  He  told  his  old  friend,  La  Marmora,  only  too 
plainly,  that  the  honest  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  duped 
by  tricksters  —  candor  at  which  the  brusque  soldier  naturally 
took  offense; "  he  kept  silent,  and  went  off  angry  and  aggrieved."1* 
Recriminations  among  the  partisans  of  both  factions  were  inev- 
itable: bitter  words,  uttered  in  private  by  the  leaders,  went  the 
rounds.  With  Garibaldi's  departure  (January  5)  the  Radicals 
seemed  to  have  played  their  last  trump.  The  Ministry,  after  in- 
triguing with  them  for  many  weeks  past,  must  now  face  the  crisis 
alone. 86  The  country  repudiated  it;  Italy  prayed  for  its  dissolu- 
tion :  but  it  had  neither  the  pluck  nor  the  grace  to  die.  On  Janu- 
ary 4,  the  Emperor  dismissed  Walewski:  proof  positive,  as  Palm- 
erston's  Morning  Post  announced,  that  Napoleon  had  decided  to 
act  in  concert  with  England  on  the  Italian  Question.87 

94  Morley :  Cobden,  n.  chap.  11,  for  detailed  account  of  Cobden '•  nrfotiitinw 
"  Letter*  vi,  527;  C.  to  Cugia,  Jan.  3, 1860.  Castelli:  Carteggio,  i,  270.  Letter* 
m,  cccxxxiv;  La  Marmora  writes  to  Pettiti  on  Jan.  14,  I860:  "Inn  utterly  dis- 
gusted, especially  with  Cavour,  who,  being  in  Turin,  declared  not  only  that  ha 
did  not  care  to  see  me,  but  did  not  even  send  once  to  inquire  for  me." 
"  La  Farina,  n,  273.     "  Moniteur.  Jan.  8, 1800,  translates  Poets  leader. 
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As  Walewski  fades  away  into  oblivion,  we  bid  farewell  to  a 
mediocre  man  who  consented  for  five  years  to  live  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. Possibly  the  timid  business  man's  policy  he  advocated  for 
France  might  have  served  her  better  than  the  Emperor's  rash- 
ness; but  he  never  had  the  character  to  stand  by  it.  He  knew 
that  the  Emperor's  schemes  were  at  odds  with  his  own;  that  he 
might  talk  and  negotiate  with  all  the  swagger  fitting  to  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  but  that,  when  the  time  came  to  act,  the  Imperial  will 
would  prevail,  without  even  consulting  him.  In  consequence, 
many  persons  construed  his  conduct  as  deceitful,  whereas  it  was 
simply  weak.  A  man  of  principles  would  have  resigned  on  the 
first  occasion  when  he  caught  his  sovereign  making  a  dupe  or  a 
decoy  of  him:  **  but  Walewski,  like  all  his  colleagues,  found  the 
post  of  minister  too  lucrative  and  too  pleasantly  adorned  with 
seeming  power  and  with  pomp,  to  dream  of  resigning.89  He 
would  gladly  have  been  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
but  the  Emperor  needed  in  that  office  an  able  and  unscrupul- 
ous money-getter,  to  provide  funds  for  his  own  and  Empress 
Eugenie's  boundless  extravagance.  Exit  Walewski,  with  his  anti- 
Italian,  anti-Liberal  sympathies,  and  his  determination  that 
Tuscany  should  be  restored  to  the  Lorrainese  or  given  to  a 
French  aspirant;  enter  Thouvenel,  a  diplomat  of  ampler  capacity, 
who  believed  in  the  Emperor's  favorite  doctrines — the  English 
alliance,  non-intervention,  and  the  spirit  of  nationality.90 

Walewski's  downfall  caused  joy  at  Turin,  where  it  was  accepted 
as  the  confirmation  of  the  policy  outlined  by  Napoleon  in  the 
famous  pamphlet.  As  it  rendered  the  convening  of  the  Congress 
still  more  improbable,  Cavour  doubtless  chuckled  over  it:  but 
his  own  position  became  every  day  more  ambiguous.  If  there 
were  no  congress,  his  appointment  to  it  would  be  void:  in  that 
case,  why  should  he  linger  in  Turin?  The  Cabinet  persisted  in 
making  believe  it  was  alive,  thus  blocking  his  return  to  office; 
the  King  persisted  in  holding  him  at  bay.  Yet  Prince  Napoleon, 

81  Rouher  said  to  Cobden  on  Dec.  9:  "  There  is  but  one  man  in  the  govern- 
ment, —  the  Emperor,  and  but  one  will,  that  of  the  Emperor."  Morley:  Cob- 
den, n,  854.  M.  Emile  Ollivier  assures  me,  however,  that  Walewski  was  not  cog- 
nisant of  the  Emperor's  conflicting  intrigues.  "  Walewski's  resignation  and 
Thouvenel's  appointment  were  gazetted  in  the  Moniieur  of  Jan.  4,  1860. 

M  The  best,  if  not  the  only,  eulogy  of  Walewski  in  our  time  is  in  La  Gorce,  m; 
18ft.  Indeed,  La  Gorce's  history  of  the  relations  between  France  and  Italy  from 
18M  to  1800  is  a  pcan  dedicated  to  Walewski. 
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speaking  in  part  for  the  Emperor,  urged  that  Cavour  be  sent  to 
Paris  to  drive  matters  ahead  and  to  conclude.91  Congress  or  no 
Congress,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Hudson,  "I  hope  Cavour 
will  come  to  Paris  and  London."  "As  oaks  grow  from  acorns,* 
Hudson  remarked,  "so  even  did  this  curt  invitation  produce  its 
fruit  in  the  downfall  of  the  Cabinet." 9*  The  Ministers  were  will- 
ing, if  not  glad,  to  have  Cavour  set  out  on  this  special  mission, 
and  relieve  them  by  his  absence  of  the  feeling  that  he  was  dog* 
ging  their  hesitating  steps  in  the  very  streets  of  Turin.  They  could 
rely  upon  his  winning  the  utmost  concession  for  Italy.  Cavour, 
however,  declined  to  start  unless  they  gave  him  a  guarantee  that 
they  would  convene  the  Piedmontese  parliament  on  the  earliest 
possible  date  (March  20).  They  demurred.91  The  King,  they  re- 
ported, felt  offended  at  the  notion  of  Cavour's  requiring  a  guar- 
antee. Cavour  rejected  the  appointment  forthwith.  This  threw 
the  Rattazzians  into  consternation,  while  the  Cavourians,  al- 
though regarding  his  act  as  justifiable,  feared  that  it  would  lead 
to  an  open  feud  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  great  cause.  The 
devoted  Farini  wrote  from  Modena  to  Castelli:  Cavour  "has  so 
lofty  a  post  that  he  cannot  and  should  not  honor  with  his  scorn 
certain  of  his  enemies."  94  Friends  of  harmony  sought  a  way  of 
reconciliation : 9*  but  the  matter  dragged,  and  Cavour,  disgusted, 
determined  to  go  back  to  Leri  and  devote  himself  'to  milking  his 
cows/  On  the  afternoon  of  January  6,  whilst  he  was  calling  at 
Hudson's  to  say  good-bye,  Solaroli  came  to  submit  to  Hudson 
some  documents  from  the  Ministers.  The  conversation  turned 
on  Cavour's  demands.  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  Solaroli 
asked  Cavour  to  jot  them  down :  but  he  was  irritated  and  weary, 
and  did  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  of  any  use.  Then  Hudsof 
took  a  scrap  of  paper  and  offered  to  write,  if  Cavour  would  die* 
tate.  In  two  minutes  the  ultimatum  in  black  and  white  was  in 
Solaroli's  hands;  if  Parliament  shall  meet  in  March,  Cavour  will 
accept  the  mission.98   Solaroli  hastened  with  this  reply  to  the 

91  Prince  Napoleon  in  an  interview  with  Desambrois,  Jan.  8,  1860:  Lett** 
m,  ccexx.  M  Walpole:  Russell,  n,  317. 

M  The  ministerial  statement  is  given  in  DabormiaVs  letter  to  Detmmbroifc 
Jan.  18,  1860;  Letters,  in,  cccxxxvi  ff. 

M  Castelli:  Carteggio,  I,  283;  Farini  to  Castelli,  Jan.  8,  1800. 

M  Walpole:  Russell,  n,  817.  Letter*,  in,  cccxxxvi. 

••  Letters,  in,  182-83,  for  C.'s  detailed  account  in  letter  to  Deaambroii  of  Jul 
23.  The  Perseveranza  printed  the  brief  note.  Ibid,  183,  n.  1. 
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Ministers,  who  would  not  assent  to  it.  One  of  them  recognized 
Hudson's  handwriting:  whereupon  La  Marmora,  the  Premier, 
declared  that  as  this  was  clearly  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  for- 
eign ambassador  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State, 
the  Cabinet  must  resign.97  Shortly  afterward  they  handed  their 
portfolios  to  the  King,  who,  though  ill  and  surprised,  rose  to  the 
occasion.  As  usual,  his  judgment  worked  best  in  a  crisis.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  Cabinet  could  not  keep  up  longer  even  a  show  of 
viability,  he  accepted  their  resignations,  and  sent  for  Cavour. 
The  Count's  carriage  was  at  his  own  door,  to  take  him  to  the 
station ;  but  he  drove  instead  to  the  Palace,  where,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  he  found  the  King  in  bed.98  The  interview  was  an  or- 
deal for  both,  but  especially  for  Victor  Emanuel,  who  stipulated 
that  Cavour  should  never  again,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
meddle  in  his  relations  with  Rosina.  As  to  public  policies,  they 
came  to  an  agreement,  although  Cavour  was  much  startled  when 
the  King  told  him  that  Napoleon  had  recently  demanded  the 
cession  of  Nice  besides  Savoy.99  A  statesman  less  courageous  or 
less  patriotic  would  have  declined  a  responsibility  which  might 
make  him  odious :  but  Cavour  evaded  no  duty ;  perhaps  he  hoped, 
in  this  case,  to  prevent  the  worst;  he  certainly  knew  that  if  he 
could  not,  no  one  else  could.  That  evening  he  left  the  Palace  with 
instructions  to  form  a  Cabinet.100  This  he  did  without  difficulty. 
On  January  21,  the  new  Ministry,  in  which  he  was  Premier, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  provisional 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  took  office.  Only  two  of  his  colleagues 
—  Mamiani  (Public  Instruction),  and  Fanti  (War)  —  were  con- 
spicuous: the  others — Vegezzi  (Finance),  Jacini  (Public  Works), 
Cassinis  (Grace  and  Justice)  and  Corsi  (Agriculture)  — were  rou- 
tine men,  who  might  be  replaced  whenever  political  exigencies 
required. 
Look  back  on  the  half-year  of  his  eclipse.  See  how,  instead  of 

•7  Hudson  wrote:  "  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  learn  that  I  was  accused 
of  having  exercised  an  undue  pressure  upon  the  Rattazzi  Cabinet  (if  I  had  the 
power  it  would  have  been  by  the  application  of  hemp  to  its  windpipe,  and  not  by 
sending  a  scrap  of  paper),  which  had  forced  its  chief  to  tender  his  resignation  to 
the  King.  ...  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  particularly  affected  by  the  intelligence 
but  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  truth  of  the  assertion." 
Walpole:  Russell,  n,  871,  n.  1. 

"  Massari:  Vitt.  Em.9  313-14;  also,  Massari:  La  Marmora,  200;  more  extended 
version  in  Tavallini:  Lanza,  I,  217.    ••  Letters,  rv,  12.    10°  Lettere,  in,  cccxxxv. 
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being  disgraced  or  even  discredited  by  the  peace  of  Villafranca, 
he  grew  steadily  in  reputation.  His  enemies  disparaged  his 
statesmanship,  because  he  had  been  checked  by  Napoleon;  they 
accused  him  of  cowardice,  because  he  resigned  the  premiership 
in  the  hour  of  danger;  they  imputed  to  him  selfishness,  vanity, 
a  dog-in-the-manger  spirit,  unfairness,  disloyalty.  Still  his  influ- 
ence grew.  The  very  Ministers,  who  believed  that  they  could 
prove  themselves  abler  than  he,  were  forced  to  consult  him.  The 
King,  who  had  reasons  enough  for  resenting  the  conduct  of  the 
man,  realized  that  Piedmont  could  not  do  without  the  genius  of 
the  statesman.  That  Cavour  was  impatient,101  that  he  chafed 
at  the  Cabinet's  timidity,  that  he  underestimated  its  handicap 
as  well  as  the  value  of  its  actual  achievement,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Nor  can  we  deny  that  he,  too,  had  just  cause  for  resenting  the 
ignoble  tricks  employed  to  prevent  him  from  attending  the  Con- 
gress.  In  view  of  the  clash  of  interests  and  of  the  passionate 
natures  of  the  men,  we  marvel  not  that  there  was  some  friction, 
but  that  there  was  any  restraint. 

The  self-control  of  the  Central  Italians  deserved  the  highest 
praise.  Since  May  they  had  governed  themselves  without  dis- 
order. When  diplomacy  said  to  them,  "Restoration,"  they  re- 
plied, "Annexation  and  Italian  Independence."  By  their  firm- 
ness, they  blocked  alike  Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph  and  they 
forced  Diplomacy  into  a  new  channel.  Thanks  to  Ricasoli's 
immovability,  they  were  saved  from  any  transient  arrangement* 
which  might  have  diverted  them  from  the  final  consummation  — 
unity.  The  policy  of  some  of  the  Party  of  Action  to  take  the  lead 
by  using  Garibaldi,  first,  in  a  mad  raid  on  the  Papal  States,  and, 
next,  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the  government  of  Piedmont, 
must  be  censured  as  fratricidal,  if  we  judge  it  by  common  sense; m 

101  "  You  know/*  writes  Dabormida  to  Desambrois  a  few  days  after  the  change 
of  ministers,  "  that  I  have  always  recognised  the  right  of  Count  Cavour  to  be 
called  to  finish  the  work  which  he  began  with  so  much  talent  and  energy,  and 
with  excess  of  courage.  I  was  impatient  to  cede  my  place  to  him;  however,  he 
has  shown  himself  still  more  impatient  than  I;  I  thought  that  it  would  not  be  use- 
less for  him  to  visit  Paris  and  London  before  coming  back  to  the  helm  of  affairs. 
I  regret  that  he  has  worked  so  hard  to  force  an  open  door!  But  he  has  the  right 
to  have  the  ambition! "  Lettere,  in,  cccxxxvii. 

101  Bertani  repudiated  and  deplored  the  plot  to  make  Garibaldi  a  catspaw. 
Medici  stigmatized  the  "  discredited  men  "  by  whom  Garibaldi  allowed  himself 
to  be  played.  Even  Jessie  Mario,  implacable  towards  Cavour,  characterises  the 
Brofferian  attempts  as  "  miserable  affairs."  Mario:  Beriam,  u  421-27. 
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but  if  we  remember  that  the  Republicans  and  Radicals  regarded 
the  Liberal  Monarchists  as  either  too  slow  or  too  cowardly,  or 
as  wholly  mistaken,  and  if  we  consider  further  that  they  had  as 
much  at  stake  in  Italy  and  professed  as  disinterested  a  patriot- 
ism as  their  rivals,  though  we  may  censure  their  judgment  we 
need  not  doubt  their  sincerity.  Their  attempts  demonstrated  the 
practical  inefficiency  of  the  Party  when  it  came  to  action,  and  the 
willingness  of  Garibaldi  to  obey  Victor  Emanuel  rather  than  to 
risk  a  revolution.  But  the  fact  which  was  soon  destined  to  exert 
a  baneful  influence  on  the  course  of  Italian  unification,  was  that 
Garibaldi  came  out  of  these  months  feeling  personally  aggrieved, 
and  that,  as  his  grievance  grew  and  rankled,  the  men  who  coaxed 
him  away  from  the  National  Society  poisoned  his  heart  against 
Cavour.  In  doing  that  they  injured  Italy  far  beyond  the  power 
of  Pope  or  Bourbon  to  harm  her.  On  the  other  hand  their  frus- 
trated agitation  in  the  Centre  proved  that  Ricasoli  could  no 
more  be  shaken  by  Mazzinians  than  by  Reactionaries.  That  the 
King,  in  recalling  Cavour,  sacrificed  his  private  aversion  for  the 
sake  of  his  country's  welfare,  was  another  significant  outcome  of 
this  momentous  half-year.  Add  to  all  this  that  the  Papacy  al- 
ready felt  the  death  chill  at  its  extremities,  that  Italy  could  now 
look  to  England  for  help  if  France  deserted  her,  and  that  Na- 
poleon was  ready  to  support  the  Italians  as  a  means  of  propitiat- 
ing England  and  of  retaining  his  ascendency  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  we  see  how  Fate  had  changed  the  political  elements  since 
Cavour  quitted  his  office  on  July  19, 1859. 
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ANNEXATION  AND  CESSION 

THOUGH  Cavour  found  the  task  complicated  which  Rattazzi 
handed  over  to  him,  yet  he  could  not  complain  that  it  was 
harder  than  that  which  he  had  left  for  Rattazzi  after  Villaf ranca. 
It  was,  however,  different,  and  demanded  the  application  of  his 
supple  genius  to  new  problems.  Since  her  cession  to  Piedmont, 
Lombardy  had  been  governed  by  royal  mandate:  Cavour  in- 
sisted that  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  should  enjoy  the  same  con- 
stitutional safeguards,  and  he  therefore  called  a  general  election. 
Still  more  momentous  was  the  case  of  the  Central  Italians,  who 
could  not  safely  be  left  longer  dangling  between  possible  anarchy 
and  the  fear  of  restoration.  Napoleon  had  thus  far  forbidden 
annexation ;  Cavour  now  prepared  to  bring  it  about.  "  Two  men/' 
said  Guizot,  "divide  at  this  moment  the  attention  of  Europe: 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  M.  de  Cavour.  The  match  has  begun;  I 
bet  on  M.  de  Cavour/'1  The  wager  showed  that  Cavour's  pres- 
tige had  not  been  lessened  by  his  apparent  defeat  at  Villaf  ranca: 
but  perhaps  Guizot  did  not  know  that  Cavour's  success  would 
now  depend  upon  whether  his  courage  were  equal  to  a  great  sac- 
rifice. A  few  days  before  the  La  Marmora  Cabinet  resigned, 
Baron  Talleyrand,  the  new  French  Ambassador,  reached  Turin 
with  instructions  to  sound  the  government  as  to  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  of  Nice.  Cavour  would  prevent  the  sacrifice  if  he 
could:  if  he  could  not,  he  would  get  the  largest  possible  compen- 
sation for  it. 

The  very  day  when  he  took  office,  he  laid  down  the  cardinal 
principles  on  which  his  policy  should  turn:  at  home,  "we shall  be 
Liberal  conservatives;  abroad,  out  and  out  Italians  [Italianissi- 
mi],  up  to  the  extreme  limits  of  possibility."1  He  gave  his  Cabi- 
net an  Italian  rather  than  a  Piedmontese  complexion:  Jacini  was 
a  Lombard;  Fanti  commanded  the  Army  of  the  League;  Mami- 
ani  had  been  a  Papal  subject.  He  planned  to  have  Minghetti  and 

*  Mazade,  314.  >  Lettere,  in,  176;  C.  to  M.  d'Axeglio,  Jan.  80, 1800. 
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Farini1  for  colleagues  as  soon  as  the  unions  were  completed:  he 
destined  Massimo  d'Azeglio  —  ever  popular,  though  ever  queru- 
lous —  for  the  Governorship  at  Milan,  and  young  Costantino 
Nigra  —  alert,  discreet,  and  successful  —  for  the  embassy  at 
Paris.4  In  a  few  days,  he  reopened  his  old  channels  of  communi- 
cation and  influence.  Dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
January  21,  he  fixed  the  date  of  the  elections  for  early  March. 
He  sent  Arese  "to  propitiate  the  Emperor  by  his  friendly  pre- 
sence "  and  to  serve  him  "as  goad,  as  cushion  or  as  lightning- 
rod."  6  Living  up  to  his  avowal  that  "in  politics  he  practised  the 
next  to  the  last  precept  of  the  Lord's  prayer,"  he  took  every 
means  to  let  it  be  understood  at  the  Tuileries  that  he  nursed  no 
rancor.  To  Prince  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  had  already  come 
again  to  a  friendly  footing,  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  at  once 
true  and  most  politic:  "Since  my  last  interview  with  your  High- 
ness what  great  events!  How  many  germs  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  Villafranca  have  developed  in  a  marvelous  fashion! 
The  political  campaign  which  followed  the  peace  of  Villafranca 
has  been  as  glorious  for  the  Emperor,  and  more  advantageous 
for  Italy,  than  the  military  campaign  which  preceded  it.6  The 
Emperor's  conduct  towards  Rome,  the  reply  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  his  immortal  pamphlet,  the  letter  to  the  Pope,  are  in 
my  eyes  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Italians  greater  than  the 
victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  How  often  in  reading  in 
my  solitude  these  historic  documents,  have  I  exclaimed  'Blessed 
be  the  peace  ef  Villafranca ! '  Without  that,  the  Roman  Question, 
the  most  important  of  all,  not  only  for  Italy,  but  for  France  and 
Europe,  could  not  have  received  a  complete  solution,  sanctioned 
without  reserve  by  public  opinion.  In  striking  a  mortal  blow,  not 
at  religion,  but  at  the  Ultramontane  principles  which  denature  it, 
the  Emperor  has  rendered  modern  society  the  greatest  service  it 
is  possible  to  render  it.-  He  has  thereby  earned  the  right  to  be 
classed  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind."7  No  doubt, 
this  letter  passed  without  delay  from  the  Palais  Royal  to  the 
Tuileries. 

*  "  Will  you  share  with  me  the  responsibility  of  the  government?  With  you 
I  shall  daret  with  you,  we  will  make  Italy :  alone  I  cannot."  Frapolli :  L.  C.  Farini, 
83.  4  Ibid,  and  186.  Villamarina  had  recently  been  transferred  by  Rattairi 
from  Paris  to  Naples.  *  Lettere,  iv,  Arese,  214.  •  I  keep  the  syntax  of  the 
original.      7  Latere,  in,  180-87;  C.  to  Prince  Napoleon,  Jan.  25, 1860. 
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Not  less  energetically  did  Cavour  prepare  the  field  at  home. 
To  his  right-hand  man,  La  Farina,  he  gave  these  instruction*: 
'  Demand  resolutely,  even  sharply,  a  solution.  Keep  repeating 
that,  at  whatever  cost,  even  running  the  risk  of  committing  an 
irregularity,  the  electoral  colleges  must  be  convoked  without 
further  delays.  Agitate  for  an  armament,  pointing  out  that  to 
wish  to  rely  on  diplomacy  alone  is  a  fearful  thing,  since  diplo- 
macy cannot  recognize  a  situation  based  on  the  destruction  of  so- 
called  legitimate  thrones,  except  as  accomplished  facts.  The  tone 
should  not  be  hostile,  but  yet  a  little  bit  menacing.  •  Not  of  course 
that  I  need  pressure  to  go  ahead,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  am  pressed/* 

La  Farina  was  to  shape  public  opinion  indirectly,  in  unofficial 
but  not  less  effective  ways.  Cavour  sent  to  Piedmont's  represen- 
tatives abroad  a  circular  letter  setting  forth  the  situation  and 
outlining  the  attitude  they  must  maintain.  He  told  them  that 
the  Congress,  which  the  King's  government  had  eagerly  desired, 
was  shelved.  The  hearty  agreement  between  England  and  France 
on  the  Italian  question ;  the  prorogation  of  the  Congress;  the  Em* 
peror's  pamphlet;  the  Emperor's  letter  to  the  Pope  —  here,  he 
said,  were  four  facts  the  least  of  which  would  suffice  to  precipi- 
tate a  solution.  A  restoration  was  now  as  impossible  at  Bologna 
and  at  Parma  as  at  Florence  and  at  Modena;  the  one  way  out 
was  to  legalize  the  annexation,  already  established,  of  Emilia  and 
Tuscany  to  Piedmont.  Finally,  as  the  Italians  had  waited  so 
long  patiently  but  vainly  for  Europe  to  put  their  affairs  in  order, 
on  the  basis  of  non-intervention  and  of  respect  for  popular 
wishes,  they  had  earned  the  right  to  go  forward  and  provide  a 
government  for  themselves.10 

Events  hurried  on.  The  commercial  treaty  between  France 
and  England  was  signed  on  January  24.  The  next  day,  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  Queen  Victoria  spoke  at  least  politely  of 
the  Italians.  Quick  upon  this  followed  proposals  which  Lord 
John  Russell  first  made  privately  to  the  French  Government,  and 
then,  when  they  had  been  cordially  received  at  Paris,  commun- 
icated to  Cavour.  He  proposed  that  France  and  Austria  should 
agree  not  to  interfere  forcibly  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 


*  M  Un  tantino  mtnocetojo."    •  La  Farina,  n,  289;  Feb.  84,  1800.  liter*  r* 
ifii.n.1    "  Circular  note  of  Jan.  27, 1800;  LetUre,  rv,  Y-viii. 
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aula,  unless  they  were  unanimously  requested  to  do  so  by  the  five 
Great  Powers;  that  Napoleon  should  arrange  with  the  Pope  to 
withdraw  the  French  troops  from  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time 
should  recall  his  army  from  Northern  Italy;11  that  the  internal 
government  of  Venetia  should  not  be  discussed;  that  Victor 
Emanuel  should  promise  not  to  send  Piedmontese  troops  into 
Central  Italy,  before  the  several  States  had  solemnly  expressed 
their  desires  through  assemblies  newly  elected.11  England  was 
at  last  to  do  something  for  the  Italians:  not  however,  without 
opposition  from  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Victoria  refused 
to  nominate  Hudson  as  second  British  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Congress,  because  she  said  he  was  too  friendly  to  the  Italians, 
and  she  rebuked  Palmerston  for  urging  Napoleon  to  consent  to 
the  annexation  of  even  the  Duchies  to  Piedmont.11  On  January 
17  she  wrote  to  Uncle  Leopold:  " Affairs  are  in  a  sad  and  com- 
plicated state,  and  though  we  modify  matters  as  much  as  we  can, 
we  can't  entirely  keep  our  Ministers  (the  two)1*  from  doing  some- 
thing. You  will  hear  no  doubt  of  the  last  proposal  soon.  .  .  .  We 
could  not  prevent  this  proposal*  which  I  doubt  being  accepted  — 
as  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  thought  it  could  not  be  opposed,  and 
entailed  no  material  support"1*  The  Queen  and  Prince,  more 
than  distrustful  of  Palmerston  and  Russell, — who  declined  to  be 
as  putty  in  their  hands, — and  thoroughly  suspicious  of  Na- 
poleon III, — even  when  he  came  bearing  gifts,  —  stood  loyally 
by  Austria  to  the  end.  To  Lord  John's  suggestion  that  England 
should  join  France  in  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  Question,  the 
Queen  replied  that  France  and  Austria,  the  parties  interested, 
might  very  well  agree  not  to  meddle  in  Italy,  but  that  that  was 
no  reason  why  England  and  France  should  make  a  compact;  and 
she  thought  it  "worth  remembering"  that  Austria  at  that  mo- 
ment had  no  troops  in  any  part  of  Italy  except  her  own  (Venetia), 
whereas  France  still  occupied  Rome  and  a  portion  of  Lombardy. 
" French  interference,"  she  adds  triumphantly,  "is  therefore  the 
only  one  existing."16  The  Prince  Consort  criticized  with  equal 
speciosity  the  Commercial  Treaty,  one  of  his  reasons  being  that 

11  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  he  had  kept  more  than  50,000  aoldiers  in  the  north, 
chiefly  at  Piacenza.  "  Italian  text  in  C.  to  Ricasoli,  Feb.  1, 1800;  Ricasoli, 
iv,  233-34.        "  Q.  V.  L.,  in,  375;  Queen  to  Russell,  Dec.  6, 1850. 

14  Palmerston  and  Russell.        "  Q.  V.  I„  m,  384. 

"  Martin,  v,  0;  Queen  to  Russell  Jan.  0, 1800. 
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it  "will  give  the  Emperor  our  coals  and  iron,  which  he  will  want 
if  he  should  come  into  collision  with  us.9'17  In  spite  of  Royal 
opposition,  however,  the  Treaty  was  signed,  and  Lord  John's 
Four  Proposals,  having  been  accepted  in  their  general  drift  by 
Napoleon,  were  communicated  to  the  European  governments. 
Austria  inevitably  resented  them;  if  Napoleon  wished  to  provide 
a  permanent  peace  in  Italy,  and  to  remove  the  ancient  cause  of 
rivalry  between  France  and  Austria,  said  Rechberg,  he  needed 
only  to  carry  out  the  compact  of  Villafranca.18  But  having 
broken  with  the  Pope  and  with  Reaction,  having  taken  up  the 
English  alliance,  and  being  absolved,  by  the  failure  of  Europe  to 
meet  in  a  congress,  from  his  obligations  to  Francis  Joseph,  which 
were  conditioned  on  their  approval  by  the  congress,  Napoleon 
politely  informed  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  that  France 
could  no  longer  be  bound  by  the  Villafranca  terms.19 

Cavour  realized  that  England's  powerful  support,  though  indis- 
pensable for  carrying  out  the  annexations,  was  not  a  substitute 
for  that  of  the  French  Emperor.  He  needed  both  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Napoleon,  using  Lord  John  as  lever  for  overcoming 
the  Imperial  reluctance.  Napoleon,  coveting  the  English  alliance 
and  jealous  of  being  supplanted  by  England  in  Italy,  had  a  still 
more  pressing  object  at  home:  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  ap- 
pease the  French  people  by  some  compensation  adequate  to  their 
craving.  In  short,  he  must  secure  Savoy  and  Nice.  Thus  cession 
to  France  and  annexation  to  Piedmont  were  the  warp  and  woof 
of  diplomatic  negotiations  during  February  and  March.  But  at 
the  mere  mention  of  cession,  England  took  alarm,  and  at  the 
rumor  Piedmont  shook  with  indignation.  Cavour  could  not  defy 
Napoleon,  for  that  would  lead  to  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
French  troops  from  Lombardy  and  to  the  cutting  off  of  French 
support:  those  gone,  what  could  prevent  Austria  from  restoring 
the  dukelings  of  the  Centre,  or  from  reconquering  Lombardy? 
If  Napoleon  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  Piedmontese  must 
surrender  Savoy  to  pay  him  for  his  campaign  of  1850,  how 
could  they  refuse  him?  English  sympathy,  precious  though  it 
was,  would  furnish  them  with  not  one  soldier  in  their  plight. 

This  solution  had  much  to  commend  it  to  the  Emperor,  as 

17  Martin,  ▼,  IS;  Albert  to  Stockmar,  Jan.  15,  1880. 

"  Stor.  Doe.,  vm,  255;  Rechberg  Note.  Feb.  17, 1860.  "  Ibid.  tM. 
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escape  from  increasing  difficulties.  It  would  quash  his  dispute 
with  the  Papacy,  relieve  him  of  responsibility  for  Italy's  recon- 
struction, enrich  France  with  a  province  which  geography  in- 
tended to  be  hers,  and  serve  besides  as  an  intimation  to  the 
French  that  their  sovereign  had  foresworn  Quixotic  enterprises. 
His  pride  and  theirs  might  feel  a  momentary  twinge  at  seeing 
Austrian  influence  become  paramount  again  in  the  Peninsula; 
but  they  could  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  they  with- 
drew of  their  own  accord,  and  by  enjoying  solid  gains  in  exchange 
for  slippery  possibilities.  Whether  Napoleon,  if  driven  to  bay, 
would  have  taken  this  course  we  can  never  know;  but  in  judging 
Cavour's  action  during  the  next  two  months  we  must  remember 
that  this  alternative  had  always  to  be  reckoned  with  by  him  as  a 
danger  which  might  lead  to  irremediable  calamity.  Count  Rech- 
berg,  the  Austrian  Premier,  could  with  perfect  truthfulness  assure 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna  that  Francis  Joseph  had  no  in- 
tention of  interfering  in  Italian  affairs:  "  but  he  did  not  say  what 
Austria  would  do  if  the  French  abandoned  Italy.  In  the  dubious 
task  of  annexation  and  of  cession  which  confronted  Cavour  he 
must  not  let  his  right  hand  know  what  his  left  hand  was  doing. 
Since  only  he  and  Napoleon  were  in  the  secret  of  both  transac- 
tions, neither  England  nor  Italy  must  suspect  that  cession  had 
been  agreed  upon  until  annexation  was  accomplished.  Such  a 
business  could  not  be  straightforward.21  It  involved  evasions  and 
mental  reservations,  guile  and  downright  double-dealing  which 
no  historian  with  moral  sense  would  attempt  to  defend  or  to 
justify.  But  then,  no  historian  can  justify  human  nature;  his 
duty  is  to  describe  it  as  truly  as  he  may.  The  public  which 
watched  the  progress  of  the  campaign  for  annexation  did  not 
understand  —  or  at  most,  it  only  dimly  surmised  —  how  far  this 
campaign  was  affected  by  the  hidden  struggle  over  cession. 

In  consenting  to  Lord  John  Russell's  Four  Points,  Napoleon 
stipulated  that  Emilia  and  Tuscany  should  not  be  annexed  to 
Piedmont  unless  those  States  expressed  their  desire  by  an  affirm- 
ative vote  given  by  assemblies  to  be  elected  in  the  most  suitable 

M  Martin,  v,  9,  n.  5;  Loftus  to  J.  Russell,  Vienna,  Jan.  24,  I860.  That  the 
Austrian  army  was  exhausted  and  Austria's  treasury  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
would  not  have  prevented  her  from  attempting  to  reconquer  Lombardy  and  Cen- 
tral Italy,  if  the  French  had  gone.  War  is  frequently  the  last  resource  of  despots 
threatened  by  political  or  financial  collapse.  n  Cf.  Arese,  215. 
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way.  On  reflection,  he  preferred  a  plebiscite,  —  the  method  by 
which  he  had  legitimized  his  own  crown,  and  by  which  he  might 
most  plausibly  acquire  Nice  and  Savoy.  "This  most  happy 
news,"  Cavour  wrote,  "not  without  profound  emotion/'  to 
Ricasoli,  "proves  that  annexation  may  now  be  regarded  as 
achieved."  "  Difficulties,  however,  sprang  up  at  once,  because 
Ricasoli  declared  that  as  Tuscany,  through  its  duly  authorized 
Assembly,  had  voted  in  the  preceding  August  to  unite  with  Pied- 
mont, a  plebiscite  was  unnecessary  and  that  recourse  to  it  would 
cast  doubt  on  the  legality  of  the  Tuscan  Assembly  and  of  the 
government  itself.  Lord  John  Russell  supported  him  in  this 
contention :  but  Napoleon,  who  now  regarded  the  plebiscite  as  es- 
sential to  his  purposes  in  Savoy  and  Nice,  insisted  that  Tuscany 
must  submit  to  it.  Then  Ricasoli,  adamant  as  usual  where  prin- 
ciples or  the  dignity  of  his  State  were  concerned,  refused  to  com- 
promise. "  We  will  not  budge  by  a  hair's-breadth,"  he  wrote,  on 
February  1,  to  Massimo  d'Azeglio.M  He  hoped  to  force  the  King's 
hand.34  Cavour  requested  him  to  go  to  Turin  to  confer,  but  he 
declined.25  Tuscany  regarded  herself  as  being  already  under 
Victor  Emanuel,  and  would  elect  deputies  to  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment on  the  dates  and  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  royal 
decree.16  "Why,  in  God's  name,"  he  asked  Cavour  by  letter, 
"demand  another  vote  on  the  question  of  annexation?  At  most, 
the  Tuscan  Assembly  might  meet  to  reaffirm  its  original  votes, 
sanction  the  election  for  deputies,  and  dissolve."  **  Either  this, 
or  nothing,  was  his  ultimatum.  His  friends  reasoned  with  him. 
Giorgini  used  the  argument  that  enemies  would  construe  his 
refusal  to  hold  a  plebiscite  as  proof  that  he  feared  the  result.*8 
At  Napoleon's  desire,  Pepoli,  the  Romagnole  agent  at  Paris,  ac- 
cepted for  Emilia  the  recourse  to  universal  suffrage,  and  thereby 
traversed  Cavour's  statement  that  there  should  not  be  universal 
suffrage.39  Unable  to  talk  face  to  face  with  the  Tuscan  Dictator, 
Cavour  wrote  him  a  frank  letter,  in  which  he  said  that,  while 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont  considered  annexation  an  accomplished 
fact,  they  had  still  to  persuade  the  Great  Powers  to  sanction  it, 
and  that,  in  order  to  get  this  sanction,  it  would  be  criminal  not 

"  Lettere,  in,  194,  C.  to  Ricasoli,  Feb.  1, 1860.  »  Rkaaoli.  iv.  229. 

14  Ibid,  228.  »  Ibid.  242;  telegrams  of  Feb.  3, 1860.  "  Ibid. 

17  Ibid,  245;  Feb.  4, 1860.        "  Ibid,  249;  Giorgini  from  Turin  to  Ricaaofi, 
Feb.  5. 186a  »  Ibid.  259;  Rkaaoli  to  G.  Fabriai.  Feb.  8>  1800. 
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to  acquiesce  in  such  unessential  formalities  as  Europe  required. 
If  Tuscany  still  relucted,  let  her  throw  the  responsibility  on 
Piedmont:  but  above  all,  let  her  not  imperil,  or  perhaps  shatter* 
the  prospect  of  national  unity,  by  holding  out  for  a  mere  matter 
of  punctilio.30  To  drive  home  his  plea,  Cavour  sent  Massari,  a 
resourceful  and  persuasive  advocate,  to  Florence.  The  Iron 
Baron  yielded.  "I  cannot  deny  my  faith  in  the  King  I  have 
chosen,"  he  said.  "My  reign  is  ended;  I  should  have  preferred 
that  the  great  principle  should  triumph  in  a  great  way,  but  I 
sacrifice  my  personal  conviction  to  the  common  good."  ,l  This 
was  on  February  10.  The  sight  of  the  Cross  of  Savoy  on  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  moved  Massari  deeply.  The  fact  that  he,  a 
Neapolitan  by  birth,  acting  now  as  agent  for  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Piedmont,  had  the  assent  of  Ricasoli,  the  virtual  dictator  of 
Tuscany,  testified  that  their  cause  was  indeed  national. 

With  Emilia  already  as  good  as  annexed,  and  with  Tuscany 
acquiescent,  Cavour  could  at  last  count  on  his  Italian  allies,  but 
when  he  looked  to  Paris  to  complete  the  work  of  readjustment,  he 
saw  a  sudden  change.  The  Emperor  was  caught  in  an  undertow  of 
reaction.  So  long  as  his  chief  desire  had  been  to  escape  the  Con- 
gress, he  had  promised  much ;  now  that  a  month  had  elapsed,  how- 
ever, and  the  dread  of  the  Congress  no  longer  troubled  him,  he 
repented  of  his  complaisance.  As  usual,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  consequences  of  his  acts  wore  a  very  different  face  from 
that  which  he  had  expected.  Outwardly,  he  still  appeared  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  Europe,  but  he  knew,  and  he  feared  that  the  chan- 
cellors of  Europe  suspected,  that  he  was  in  no  position  to  dic- 
tate.82 England  had  superseded  him  in  the  respect  and  affection 
of  the  Italians:  Austria  covertly  charged  him  with  being  too 
weak  to  compel  the  wards  for  whom  he  went  to  war  to  obey  hit 

»  Ricasoli,  nr,  261-69;  C.  to  Ricasoli,  Feb.  8, 1860. 

"  Ibid,  279;  Massari  to  Cavour,  Florence,  Feb.  10,  1860. 

n  Nevertheless,  monarchs  and  chancellors  had  not  yet  outgrown  their  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  Napoleon's  power.  Thus  on  Jan.  £3, 1860,  Duke  Ernest  II,  Prince 
Albert's  brother,  wrote  to  their  Uncle  Leopold:  "  We  have  an  antique  tyrant  be- 
fore us,  educated  by  life  itself,  and  full  of  a  host  of  cosmopolitical  views  of  the 
19th  century,  who  has  a  power  at  his  oommand,  such  as  probably  no  ruler  in  Europe 
hat  ever  had  in  so  absolute  a  form,  indeed,  not  even  his  uncle.*9  Ernest  II :  Memoirs, 
iv,  3.  The  italics  are  mine.  The  opinions  expressed  measure  the  political  acumen 
at  that  time  of  Albert,  Ernest  and  Leopold,  whose  views  in  regard  to  the  Em- 
peror were  interchangeable. 
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orders;  Prussia  and  Russia  had  no  sympathy  with  political  Quix- 
otry of  any  kind;  the  Pope,  having  denounced  the  spoliation  of 
the  Romagna,  which,  he  implied,  Napoleon  had  abetted*  was  in- 
flaming still  further  the  French  Clericals;  finally,  the  Italians 
themselves  did  not  scruple  to  say  openly  that  they  had  no 
stronger  desire  to  be  under  French  domination  than  under  Aus- 
trian. Napoleon  understood  only  too  well  that  he  could  not  go 
back;  yet  he  did  not  enjoy  going  forward.  To  soothe  Austria  he 
must  make  it  appear  that  he  had  not  betrayed  the  Villafranca 
compact;  to  pacify  the  Clericals,  he  must  also  shift,  if  he  could, 
the  odium  of  the  overturn  in  the  Romagna.  Less  intelligible  was 
his  sudden  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Piedmont. 
Did  he  merely  wish  to  procrastinate?  did  he  still  nurse  the  hope 
that  a  Napoleonid  might  reign  at  Florence?  or  was  he  shrewd 
enough  to  foresee  that,  if  Tuscany  were  not  then  annexed,  he 
might  postpone  the  thorny  business  of  demanding  the  cession  of 
Nice  to  France?  Again  we  are  left  uncertain;  but  we  infer  that 
all  these  considerations  weighed  with  him  and  that,  according  as 
one  or  another  came  uppermost,  his  policy  veered. 

During  February,  the  key  to  the  situation  was  at  Rome,  as  the 
despatches  which  passed  between  Thouvenel  and  Gramont u 
amply  prove.  Thouvenel,  a  foreign  minister  of  different  calibre 
from  Walewski,  labored  honestly  to  effectuate  the  Emperor's 
plans,  instead  of  countermining  them  by  intrigues  of  his  own. 
In  addition  to  truly  statesmanlike  qualities,  he  was  honest  and 
urbane.  A  seasoned  diplomat,  he  set  himself  to  devise  techni- 
cal quibbles  to  enable  Napoleon  to  adopt  a  new  line  of  action 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  traitor.  Gramont  was  by  nature 
too  overbearing  to  be  a  good  negotiator,  but  he  had  no  illusions 
as  to  Pius  IX  or  the  Curia.  In  his  second  despatch,  Thouvenel 
told  Gramont  that  he  had  unearthed  some  very  interesting  docu- 
ments telling  how,  in  1814  and  1815,  Austria  and  Naples  had  not 
blushed  to  enrich  themselves  with  Papal  spoils  —  the  same 
Austria  and  Naples  that  were  now  screaming  to  have  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Legations  accepted  as  a  dogma.14  Gramont  found 
Antonelli  suspiciously  conciliatory.  The  wily  Cardinal  declared 
that  not  France  but  Austria  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 

11  Formerly  French  Ambassador  at  Turin :  transferred  to  Rome,  Aug .  16\  18ff& 
14  Thouvenel,  i,  6;  Thouvenel  to  Gramont,  Jan.  29,  1860. 
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Romagna:  that  the  Pope  could  not  expect  Napoleon  to  interfere 
and  restore  it  by  force;  that  all  they  asked  was  that  he  should  not 
legalize  the  spoliation.  "  We  regret  keenly/'  Antonelli  continued, 
"  all  the  incidents  of  these  last  days," — the  Pope's  allocution,  the 
unauthorized  publication  of  the  Emperor's  letter,  —  "and  even 
the  last  encyclical."  "The  Pope  ardently  desires,"  he  added, 
"to  return  to  his  old  frank  relations  with  the  Emperor."  "  This 
interview  took  place  on  February  8.  Five  days  later,  when  Gra- 
mont  saw  the  Pope  himself,  Pius  said  bluntly:  "The  situation 
has  cleared;  I  know  that  I  have  nothing  further  to  expect  from 
the  Emperor;  he  will  let  them  take  the  Legations  and  the 
Romagna  from  me,  and  I  cannot  prevent  it.  .  .  .  He  has  the 
force  and  he  is  master."  The  Pope  then  intimated  that  he  should 
make  an  "enormous"  distinction  between  Napoleon  and  Victor 
Emanuel.  His  last  hope  was  to  persuade  the  Emperor  not  to 
countenance  the  wicked  scheme  of  the  Piedmontese,  against 
whom  he  intended  to  launch  a  bull  of  major  excommunication.36 
Finding  Pius  immovable,  Napoleon  cast  about  for  another 
scheme  which,  although  it  might  be  rejected  at  Rome,  would 
serve  to  exonerate  himself.  On  February  15  Arese  wrote  Cavour 
that  Thouvenel  was  going  to  send  a  "rose-water  ultimatum"  to 
the  effect  that  France  would  consent  only  to  the  annexation  of 
Parma,  Modena  and  the  Legations  to  Piedmont,  but  with  the 
proviso  that  the  Legations  should  be  held  in  the  Pope's  name  by  a 
vicar  and  should  pay  tribute  to  the  Holy  See.  Tuscany  must  be  a 
separate  kingdom  under  a  Savoy  prince.  If  this  offer  were  de- 
clined, France  would  withdraw  her  troops  from  Italy  and  leave 
Piedmont  at  her  own  risk  and  peril  to  seek  something  better.17 
Cavour  was  in  Milan,  and  received  Arese's  letter  a  day  late.  He 
wrote  at  once  to  General  Fanti  to  hurry  forward  military  pre- 
parations with  the  greatest  secrecy.18  He  bade  Arese  to  persuade 
the  Emperor  that  by  opposing  the  annexation  of  Tuscany,  he 
would  incur  the  indelible  hatred  of  the  Italians,  whereas,  if  he 

M  Thouvenel,  i,  22;  Gramont  to  Thouvenel,  Feb.  4, 1860. 

"  Ibid,  i,  32-33;  Gramont  to  Thouvenel  Feb.  11, 1860. 

17  Arese,  222;  Arese  to  Cavour,  Paris,  Feb.  15,  1860.  Letter*  m,  210;  C.  to 
Fanti,  Milan,  Feb.  18, 1860.  Thouvenel,  I,  41-42;  Thouvenel  to  Gramont,  Feb. 
19,  1860.  As  an  alternative,  Napoleon  suggested  giving  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Tuscany  to  Piedmont,  and  making  the  Duke  of  Parma  vicar  of  the  Legations; 
but  he  preferred  plan  I.  Thouvenel,  I,  42.  "  Lettere,  m,  210-11. 
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consented,  they  would  forget  Villafranca,  and  hold  him  in  greater 
popularity  than  ever.  Joined  with  the  French,  the  Italians  would 
form  a  compact  whole  of  50,000,000  souls — a  power  which  might 
defy  any  European  coalition.  If  Napoleon  had  any  doubts  as  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Tuscans,  Cavour  proposed  that  they  be  asked 
whether  they  preferred  to  remain  independent,  or  to  become 
members  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  King  and  he  would  do 
their  utmost  to  second  Napoleon's  views,  but  they  could  not, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  abandoned  by  the  French,  deny  the 
principle  of  popular  suffrage  on  which  the  new  Italian  throne 
rested.  Single-handed,  they  would  face  the  Austrians,  rather 
than  coerce  the  Tuscans.19 

With  the  Pope  protesting  that  he  would  have  none  of  their 
vicariate,  and  with  Cavour  declaring  that  Piedmont  would  never 
abet  the  violation  of  Tuscany,  Napoleon  III  and  Thouvenel  were 
mightily  perplexed.  Gramont  kept  sending  irritating  despatches 
from  Rome,  where  the  Austrian  Ambassador  (Baron  Bach)  and 
Count  Buol,  who  happened  to  be  recreating  himself  among  the 
antiquities  of  the  Eternal  City,  had  the  ear  of  Pius  and  his  ad- 
visers.40 In  Paris,  Monsignor  Sacconi,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  poured 
out  so  turgid  a  stream  of  denunciations  that  Gramont  advised 
Thouvenel  to  hand  him  his  passports.41  Through  all  these  weeks 
England  never  stopped  recommending  immediate  annexation. 
At  length  Napoleon  judged  that  he  had  made  a  sufficient  pre- 
tense of  defending  the  Pope's  interests  to  protect  himself  from 
the  wrath  of  the  French  Papalists.  Gramont  suggested  that  he 
should  formally  urge  the  people  of  the  Legations  to  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  Pope;42  advice  which,  of  course,  they 
would  not  heed.  Then  Gramont  urged  the  Pope  that  the  Vic- 
ariate alone  would  both  rescue  for  him  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Legations,  and  save  the  rest  of  his  territory  and  Naples.41 
Pius,  however,  determined  to  remain  passive; 44  there  was  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing,  Gramont  wrote,  to  hope  for  from  him. 

»•  Letter^  m,  211-14:  C.  to  Arese,  Feb.  10. 1860.      «  Thouvenel,  i,  46. 

41  Ibid,  39.  Sacconi  asserted  that  while  he  was  instructed  by  AntoneDi  to 
be  as  violent  as  possible  at  Paris,  the  Cardinal  himself  at  Rome  pretended  to  bo 
conciliatory.  Sacconi  is  "  more  and  more  detestable,"  Thouvenel  writes  on  Folk 
26.  Ibid,  47.      "  Ibid,  i,  45;  Gramont  to  Thouvenel,  Rome,  Feb.  25,  I860. 

"  Ibid,  i,  47;  Thouvenel  to  Gramont,  Paris,  Feb.  26, 1860. 

44  Ibid,  i,  50;  Gramont  to  Thouvenel,  Rome,  March  8,  I860. 
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"One  cannot  be  more  Popish  than  the  Pope,"  Gramont  added. 
44  We  are  justified  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Now  let  the  Emperor 
wash  his  hands  of  the  Legations."  Pius's  control  over  his  temper 
slackened  so  notably  under  these  trials,  that  when  the  Portu- 
guese Minister  ventured  to  speak  in  behalf  of  conciliation,  the 
Pope  burst  out:  " In  truth,  to  have  advice  from  this  little  fellow, 
representing  that  little  country,  is  like  being  kicked  by  a  don- 
key." And  he  denounced  the  "infernal  policy  which  changes 
every  minute."  "All  that  is  deplorable,"  Gramont  comments; 
"all  the  worse  because  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil.  It  is  in 
the  Pope  that  stubbornness  and  blindness  dwell,  and  from  him 
that  the  resistance  springs.  That  is  whither  feebleness  and  inca- 
pacity on  the  throne  lead!  The  saintly  virtues  do  not  suffice  for 
reigning."4* 

The  delay  in  coming  to  a  decision  exasperated  Ricasoli.  True 
to  his  duty  of  shielding  Tuscany  from  seeming  to  act  by  com- 
pulsion, he  chafed  at  Victor  Emanuel's  failure  to  give  the  word  to 
proceed  to  an  election.  From  Fabrizi  at  Paris  he  first  learned  of 
the  veering  in  the  Emperor's  policy,46  and  he  must  have  laughed 
to  hear  that  Napoleon  pretended  to  have  changed  his  mind  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  Tuscans  did  not  wish  to  be  annexed  to 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Montanelli,  indeed,  and  other  doctrin- 
aries,  spread  that  falsehood,  the  friends  of  the  deposed  Lorrainese 
echoed  it,  and  later  French  historians  have  cited  it  as  a  valid 
reason  for  the  Imperial  backsliding:47  but  facts  were  overwhelm- 
ingly against  it.  If  circumstantial  evidence  can  be  trusted,  the 
true  explanation  is  that  early  in  February  Napoleon  and  Thou- 
venel  vaguely  foresaw  that,  if  Tuscany  joined  the  new  Kingdom, 
the  Italian  yearnings  of  the  Neapolitans  would  be  stimulated,  a 
revolution  might  break  out  and  overthrow  the  detested  Bourbon 
dynasty,  and  then  Naples  and  Sicily  would  unite  under  Victor 
Emanuel  and  hasten  to  complete  the  unification  of  Italy.  But 
Napoleon  intended  that  the  Italian  Kingdom  should  not  exceed 
ten  million  inhabitants,  and  he  was  still  dreaming  that  a  French 
sovereign  might  replace  the  Bourbon  at  Naples.  So  long  as  he 
could  keep  Victor  Emanuel  from  crossing  the  Apennines,  there- 

«  Thouvend,  I,  55.  "  RicmoU,  nr,  390-06;  6.  Fabrixi  to  Ricasoli,  Paris, 
Feb.  10, 1860.  "  Cf.  Bambaud  et  Lavisse.  Ollivier,  389.  Montanelli  said 
to  OUivicr:  "How  could  we  lubmit  to  barbarians?  Just  fancy,  Boncompagni 
says  tingcria  instead  of  biamckmat" 
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fere,  he  might  check  the  furor  for  unification  in  the  South. 
Tuscany,  if  independent,  even  though  nominally  ruled  by  a 
prince  of  Savoy,  would  serve  as  a  neutral  zone.48 

News  of  the  Emperor's  latest  plan  merely  whetted  Cavour's 
resolve.  On  February  20  he  telegraphed  to  Ricasoli  from  Milan, 
where  he  was  still  in  attendance  on  the  King:  "The  moment  to 
make  an  energetic  decision  approaches,  but  is  not  yet  come; 
count  on  my  devotion,  and,  in  case  of  need,  on  my  audacity  also."  " 
This  did  not  satisfy  Ricasoli,  who  fretted  for  immediate  action. 
Two  days  later  he  learned  that  Cavour  had  telegraphed  to  Lon- 
don: "Sooner  than  abandon  Tuscany,  sooner  than  accept  a  new 
conference  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  we  ask  to  be  left  alone  to  strug- 
gle with  Austria,"60 —  and  that  Palmerston  had  approved. 
Still,  the  Iron  Baron  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  King 
and  Cavour  were  moving  as  fast  as  they  might,  and  he  some- 
times suspected  that  they  were  dallying  with  him.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, Cavour  was  waiting  to  strike  at  the  first  signal  that  he 
could  certainly  rely  upon  England.  In  the  interval,  he  had  to 
hold  up  against  the  strongest  pressure  from  Paris.  At  half  past 
two  in  the  morning  of  February  22,  as  he  and  the  King  were 
returning  from  a  court  ball,  M.  de  Talleyrand  overtook  them  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Royal  Palace  and  requested  an  audience  of 
the  Count.  Cavour  consented,  and  in  five  minutes  the  French 
Minister  was  reading  to  him  a  most  urgent  despatch  in  which 
Thouvenel  announced  that  the  Emperor  intended  to  withdraw 
his  troops  at  once  and  to  resume  negotiations  for  the  immediate 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  Nothing  disconcerted,  although 
somewhat  surprised,  Cavour  remarked  that  the  news  ought  to 
give  great  satisfaction  in  Vienna.  If  the  English  had  occupied 
Genoa  under  similar  conditions,  he  said,  they  would  hardly 
abandon  Italy  so  hurriedly.  What  concerned  him  most  was  the 
second  part  of  the  despatch.  "Does  your  Emperor  really  set  such 
store  by  Savoy  and  that  unfortunate  town  of  Nice?  "  he  asked. 
Talleyrand  replied  that  the  Emperor  regarded  the  affair  as  al- 
ready settled.81 

It  was  amid  such  threats  that  Cavour  worked  during  the  last 
fortnight  in  February.    Having  the  English  Liberals  behind 

41  Ricasoli,  nr,  304 ;  G.  Fabrizi  to  Ricasoli.  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1860.  Arese, 
223-24.  «•  Latere,  m,  215.  Ricasoli,  nr,  313.  *  Letter*  nr,  xxxviii; 

C.  to  £.  d'Awglio,  Feb.  20, 1800.  Ricasoli,  nr,  816.  «  Ideville,  79-61. 
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,  and  the  patriotic  Italians  with  him,  he  seems  to  have  di- 
vined that  Napoleon  would  content  himself  with  thundering. 
The  Austrian  army  in  Venetia  was  a  very  real  menace,  but,  as 
he  wrote  Arese,  "I  think  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  by  Austria,  than  to  lose  all  prestige,  and  to  be  unable  to 
govern  further  except  by  the  aid  of  bayonets.""  Palmerston, 
questioned  by  E.  d'Azeglio,  replied:  "We  do  not  take  the  initia- 
tive to  give  you  advice,  but  our  opinion  is  that  you  ought  to  up- 
hold the  Four  Points."  Through  oversight  this  message  was 
telegraphed  without  cipher  to  Turin,"  and  being  read  on  the 
way  in  Paris  it  caused  irritation,  which  appeared  presently  in  the 
tone  of  Thouvenel's  long-expected  ultimatum.  The  French 
Foreign  Minister  repeated  the  Emperor's  proposals  that  Pied- 
mont should  annex  the  Duchies,  hold  the  Bomagna  as  a  vicariate 
of  the  Pope,  and  restore  Tuscany  as  an  autonomous  grand-duchy. 
Thouvenel  expatiated  on  the  unwisdom  of  absorbing  Tuscany, 
because  the  Tuscans,  tenacious  of  their  past  glories,  would  not 
willingly  merge  their  identity  in  that  of  Italy.  He  pointed  out 
also  three  dangers  —  from  Austria,  from  internal  revolution, 
from  the  Pope's  displeasure.  If  Piedmont  accepted  the  Emperor's 
plan,  she  might  count  on  his  support  in  any  emergency ;  otherwise, 
she  must  suffer  whatever  consequences  might  follow  on  her  ac- 
tion, for  the  Emperor  would  be  guided  solely  by  the  interests  of 
France.84 

A  copy  of  this  despatch  reached  Lord  John  Russell  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  The  next  day,  when  Talleyrand  presented  it  to  Cavour, 
the  latter  had  already  heard  from  Hudson  that  Lord  John  re- 
garded the  French  terms  as  entirely  subversive  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence. Cavour  telegraphed  Arese  to  tell  Thouvenel  that  the 
Piedmontese  government,  "so  far  as  it  was  concerned"  did  not 
reject  the  Imperial  propositions;  but  that  it  would  transmit 
them  to  the  governments  of  Central  Italy  and  would  loyally 
accept  the  result  of  a  plebiscite.**  On  the  29th,  Arese  announced 
that  Thouvenel  agreed  to  a  vote  in  any  form,  but  not  to  the 
annexation  of  Tuscany.*6  The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  Rica- 
soli  received  from  Cavour  this  telegram,  brief  but  sufficient: 
"  Proceed  to  the  election."   A  duplicate  was  sent  to  Farini  at 

"  Letters  m,  238;  C.  to  Arete,  Feb.  28, 1860.  «  Ibid. 

u  Text  in  Ricafoli,  zv,  864-70.         »  Latere,  m,  888.         "  Arete,  248. 
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Bologna.  To  Arese  Cavour  telegraphed:  "Whatever  the  French 
proposition  may  be,  we  can  accept  nothing  which  has  not  been 
.  subordinated  to  the  vote  of  Tuscany.  We  are  going  to  call  the  jour 
I  classes  under  arms.  This  measure  is  purely  defensive."*7 

Ricasoli  and  Farini  issued  their  proclamations  without  delay. 
When  Count  Mesbourg,  the  French  diplomatic  agent,  officially 
warned  Ricasoli  that  the  Emperor  disapproved  of  Tuscany's 
move  and  would  not  stand  by  the  verdict  at  the  polls,  he  war 
politely  but  clearly  informed  that  the  Tuscans,  after  waiting  ten 
months,  were  determined  to  act  for  themselves.  Out  of  respect 
for  France,  however,  they  were  even  going  to  resort  to  a  plebis- 
cite. If  the  Emperor  should  think  of  coercion,  Ricasoli  bade  him 
reflect  that  the  Italians  had  not  labored  simply  to  exchange 
Austrian  for  French  oppression.  Count  Mesbourg  went  away 
without  further  illusions.58  Napoleon  discreetly  refrained  from 
open  interference.  The  elections  took  place  on  March  11  and  12, 
the  question  being  put  in  this  form,  which  was  criticized  as  dis- 
ingenuous: "Do  you  prefer  union  with  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy of  Piedmont,  or  a  separate  kingdom?"  In  Emilia  426,006 
voted  for  union,  and  only  756  for  separation;59  in  Tuscany,  where 
the  desire  for  autonomy  was  supposed  to  predominate,  366,571 
voted  for  union,  and  14,925  for  separation.00  Victories  so  sweep- 
ing might  suggest  intimidation  at  the  polls,  or  fraud  in  the  count- 
ing. In  fact,  however,  75  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  in 
Tuscany  and  more  than  80  per  cent  in  Emilia  cast  their  ballots, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  returns  did  not  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  March  15,  crowds  began  to  pour  into 
the  Piazza  della  Signoria  at  Florence  to  hear  the  result.  Dark- 
ness fell,  night  came,  yet  they  waited  patiently,  their  numbers 
having  been  swollen  by  anxious  countiy-folk.  At  length,  just  at 
paidnight,  the  small  central  window  of  the  Syndic's  Room  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  opened,  allegorical  pieces  outlined  in  gas-jets 
were  lighted,  and  Ricasoli  and  his  colleagues,61  with  torches, 
came  out  on  the  balcony.  Enrico  Poggi,  Minister  of  Justice,  was 

"  Arese,  247-48.  "  Ricasoli,  iv,  391-92;  Massari  to  C,  Florence,  Match 
4,  1860.  "  Zini,  i,  ii,  546.  In  Emilia,  526,258  were  registered;  750  defective 
ballots  were  rejected.  w  Total  registration,  534,000;  total  vote,  386,445; 

defective  ballots,  4,949.    Ricasoli,  iv,  425.  Tivaroni,  u,  162.  »  Except 
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on  the  point  of  announcing  the  plebiscite,  when  the  premature 
setting  off  of  a  rocket  gave  the  signal  for  the  great  bell  of  the 
Palace  to  toll  and  for  the  cannoneers  at  the  Fortress  to  fire  their 
salute  of  one  hundred  and  one  guns.  The  crowds  in  the  Piazza 
and  in  the  tributary  streets  and  alleys  set  up  frantic  cheers,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  the  numbers  which  Poggi  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  thin  voice  were  heard.  Then  the  multitude,  wild  with 
joy  at  the  unexpected  unanimity  of  the  vote,  cheered  and 
cheered  again.  Later,  Ricasoli,  who  loved  to  link  the  past  with 
the  present,  sent  out  heralds,  dressed  in  medieval  garb,  and 
drawn  on  the  ancient  civic  chariot,  accompanied  by  torch- 
bearers  and  bannermen,  to  proclaim  the  news.  All  night  long 
they  went  up  and  down  the  narrow  streets,  through  the  squares, 
along  the  quays,  trumpeting  the  wonderful  tidings  —  that  Flor- 
ence, who  had  played  many  parts  in  her  ten  centuries  of  mer- 
curial existence,  was  at  last,  on  those  Ides  of  March,  I860,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.61  "Little-Tuscany  is  done  for,  and 
can  never  come  back  to  life," M  Massari  wrote  prophetically  to 
Cavour  ten  days  before  the  election.  Little-Tuscany,  with  her 
provincialism,  with  her  musty  vainglory  over  the  past  and  her 
sterile  hypercriticism  of  the  present,  was  indeed  no  more.  Rica- 
soli had  welded  her  fortunes  to  those  of  a  young  nation,  thereby 
saving  her  from  falling  back  into  sterile  autonomy,  a  prey  for  any 
reactionary  despot. 

As  long  as  Italy  honors  her  great  sons,  Ricasoli  shall  be  re- 
vered. Without  him,  the  unification  of  the  Kingdom  would  have 
been  long  delayed.  To  be  single-minded  in  a  high  cause,  is  much; 
to  have  courage,  is  much;  to  have  character  above  suspicion  and 
proof  against  every  temptation,  is  more:  having  all  these,  to  suc- 
ceed, is  to  be  a  benefactor  of  the  race.  Ricasoli  resisted  alike 
Cavour  and  Mazzini,  Napoleon  III  and  Farini,  Garibaldi  and 
the  various  Tuscan  partisans  of  separatism  or  of  a  Central  King- 
dom. He  was  the  most  conspicuously  victorious  modern  cham- 
pion of  the  policy  of  no  compromise.  "When  you  are  following 
a  line  as  narrow  as  the  blade  of  a  knife,"  he  said,  "you  must  go 
straight  ahead,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  and  without 
stopping  at  advice."64  Yet  this  man,  whom  kings  and  diplomats 

*  Poggi.  n,  889-47.   Rubieri,  316-10.  «  Ricasoli,  nr.  388;  Manari  to 
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could  not  bend,  whom  acquaintances  found  austere  and  intimates 
reserved,  was  beloved  by  the  common  people.  They  called  him  fa- 
miliarly "  Bettino  " ;  so  children  caress  a  mastiff,  and  fear  no  harm. 
Emilia  and  Tuscany  celebrated  the  plebiscite  with  great 
rejoicing.  On  March  18  Farini  formally  presented  the  vote  of  his 
province  to  Victor  Emanuel,  who,  from  his  throne,  accepted  it 
with  gracious  words.  On  the  20th  the  Tuscan  Assembly  met  and 
sanctioned  the  plebiscite.  At  a  motion  to  thank  the  Government 
for  standing  loyally  by  the  principle  of  unity,  Montanelli  — 
whose  separatism  seems  often  to  have  been  inspired  by  jealousy 
of  Ricasoli  —  arraigned  the  Iron  Baron  as  a  tyrant  guilty  of  one 
illegal  act  after  another.  Neither  the  Assembly  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment deigned  to  reply,66  and  only  three  deputies  —  Manzini, 
Caldini  and  Mordini — supported  the  egotistical  professor.  Thai 
the  Assembly  voted  to  dissolve  forever  —  and  independent  Tus- 
cany ceased  to  be.  Two  days  later,  Ricasoli,  in  a  few  noble 
words,  announced  to  Victor  Emanuel  the  decision  of  the  Tuscans 
to  form  part  of  United  Italy.  The  decree  of  annexation  was 
officially  published,  and  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament, 
which  should  consolidate  the  Kingdom,  was  set  for  April  2. 
Cavour  strengthened  the  Cabinet  by  giving  to  Farini  the  port- 
folio of  the  Interior.  The  King  created  Prince  Eugenio  of  Savoy 
Lieutenant  of  Tuscany,  and  Ricasoli,  who  declined  the  offer  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  he  made  Governor  General.6* 

In  the  very  hour  when  his  countrymen  were  throbbing  with 
joy  at  the  annexation  of  Central  Italy,  Cavour's  soul  was  racked 
by  the  necessity  of  an  immense  sacrifice.  Throughout  his  nego- 
tiations with  France  over  Emilia  and  Tuscany  the  cession  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  loomed  in  the  background,  for  Napoleon  III  assumed 
that  the  transfer  was  as  good  as  made.  Cavour,  regarding  it  as 
inevitable,  instead  of  wasting  time  over  vain  repinings,  set  about 
accomplishing  the  odious  task  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  cause 
as  little  harm  as  possible.  With  the  foresight  of  a  statesman  who 
had  generations,  if  not  centuries  in  view,  he  knew  that  the  an- 
nexed provinces  were  immeasurably  more  important  to  the  unifi- 
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cation  of  Italy  than  the  retention  of  the  Transalpine  possession! 
could  ever  be;  he  knew  also  that  sentiment,  as  well  as  politicians 
in  search  of  an  issue  against  him,  would  judge  the  act  not  by  the 
permanent  good  it  promised  but  by  its  transient  painfullness.  His 
first  care  was  to  secure  Tuscany  and  Emilia  by  plebiscite,  after 
the  six  weeks'  conflict,  which  we  have  just  followed,  with  the 
shifting  and  devious  Emperor.  Enemies  insinuated  that  Cavour 
was  in  collusion  with  the  Emperor,  in  the  hope  that,  by  appear- 
ing to  force  annexation  through  in  spite  of  French  threats  he 
might  lessen  the  odium  that  awaited  him  for  ceding  Nice  and 
Savoy;  but  this  charge  has  absolutely  no  basis.  His  apparent 
change  of  front  was  due  to  the  indecision  of  Napoleon,  who,  up  to 
the  last,  hoping  to  keep  Tuscany  separate  and  thereby  postpone 
taking  Nice,  delayed  publishing  his  plan,  which  would  have 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Great  Powers.  Cavour  acquiesced  in 
this  silence  in  order  to  complete  the  business  of  annexation  before 
that  of  cession  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Once  announced,  such  a 
storm  arose  that  Napoleon  would  have  been  glad  if  he  could  dis- 
avow any  designs  on  Nice. 

Next  to  the  bitterness  of  giving  up  a  single  foot  of  the  heritage 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  false  face  to- 
wards his  English  supporters  wrung  Cavour's  heart.  To  confide 
in  them,  however,  meant  to  lose  Emilia  and  Tuscany;  because 
Napoleon  would  not  have  consented  to  their  annexation  unless 
he  were  to  be  compensated  elsewhere;  and  if  the  English  govern- 
ment had  known  in  January  what  every  one  knew  in  March,  it 
might  have  conjured  up  a  coalition  against  which  Napoleon  would 
not  have  dared  to  move.  Most  solicitous  to  recover  the  goodwill 
of  England,  Napoleon  could  not  be  expected  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  a  project  which  the  English  were  sure  to  brand  as 
piratical.  Unless,  therefore,  Cavour  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  results  of  the  War  of  1859,  to  blast  the  hopes  of  Italian  unity 
and  to  lose  the  favor  of  both  France  and  England,  he  must  dis- 
semble. And  he  did  dissemble:  for  he  was  a  practical  statesman, 
at  a  time  when  the  code  of  honor  no  more  required  statesmen  to 
spoil  their  chances  by  showing  their  hand  prematurely  than  it 
does  to-day ;  or  than  it  requires  a  general  to-day  to  send  the  enemy 
word  of  his  intentions,  or  a  lawyer  to  ruin  his  client's  cause  by 
voluntarily  exposing  his  crime.  Like  legal  procedure,  like  the 
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duel,  like  warfare,  diplomacy  and  statecraft  were  and  are  gov- 
erned by  a  standard  of  their  own  which  does  not  correspond  U 
an  ideal  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

French  designs  on  Savoy  had  been  talked  of  for  at  least  a  year. 
The  fitness  of  uniting  Savoy  to  France  had  been  remarked  upon 
from  time  to  time  for  over  two  centuries.  Geography  predes- 
tined the  union,  which  mere  arbitrary  political  interests  pre- 
vented. So  long  as  European  States  were  passed  to  and  fro  with 
dowries  and  family  jewels  as  marriage  portions,  a  rational  amal- 
gamation according  to  racial,  geographical  and  economic  inter- 
ests was  ignored.  In  1860,  however,  when  Savoy  was  tested  by 
these  criteria,  it  appeared  at  once  that  by  race  and  language,  by 
location  and  by  commercial  interest  she  was  French.  By  tradi- 
tion, she  belonged  to  the  family  which,  from  humble  beginnings 
in  the  Viennois,  went  eastward,  climbed  the  Alps,  saw  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Italian  plain  and  made  that  their  home.  But  the 
spirit  of  nationality,  which  was  now  superseding  the  old  idea  that 
peoples  were  the  chattels  of  their  rulers,  plainly  designated 
Savoy  for  France. 

In  the  summer  of  1859,  when  Lord  Cowley  questioned  Walew- 
ski  as  to  the  Emperor's  intention  to  annex  Savoy,  Walewski  made 
light  of  it,  as  of  a  contingency  which  the  Peace  of  Villaf  ranca  had 
set  aside.  Still  the  rumor  persisted;  the  French  newspapers  not 
only  repeated  it,  but  claimed  the  cession  as  a  natural  offset  to  the 
expansion  of  Piedmont.  On  January  14,  1860,  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  told  Prince  Albert  that  Napoleon  had  given  out  in  the  Army 
that  he  had  obtained  Savoy.67  This  could  only  mean  that  the 
Emperor  had  Victor  Emanuel's  personal  promise,  because  the 
Emperor  himself,  before  quitting  Turin  on  the  previous  15th  of 
July,  had  assured  both  the  Sang  and  Cavour  that  there  should  be 
no  more  question  of  Savoy.  But  Joinville's  hint  set  the  British 
Foreign  Office  in  motion.  Without  delay,68  Cowley  interviewed 
Napoleon,  and  urged  him  against  taking  a  false  step;  to  which 
Napoleon  replied  that,  as  the  Savoyards  desired  the  change,  their 
wishes  ought  to  be  respected  like  those  "of  any  other  popula- 
tion." 69  Lord  John  admitted  that  Cowley's  report  was  "  rather 
alarming."  Queen  Victoria  had  now  good  reason  for  being  sar- 
castic at  the  expense  of  her  "  Ministers,  the  too,"  whom  she 

"  Martin,  v,  10,  n.  6.  "  Jan.  18. 1860.  "  Martin,  v.  11-18. 
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reminded  that  she  had  always  warned  them  that  it  was  most 
dangerous  to  bind  England  to  common  action  with  the  French 
Emperor.70  To  King  Leopold  she  wrote:  "I  think  Parliament 
has  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  certain  people;  and  that  they 
are  altogether  frightened.  There  has  been  a  strong  despatch  writ- 
ten relative  to  Savoy.  •  •  .  The  feeling  of  all  parties  and  this 
whole  country  is  —  to  let  Italy  settle  Us  own  affairs  —  and  Eng- 
land to  keep  quite  out  of  it."  7l  Prince  Albert,  "tired  to  death 
with  work,  worry  and  vexation/9  regaled  Baron  Stockmar  with  a 
diatribe  against  "Louis  Napoleon"  who,  he  said,  was  trying  to 
make  Europe  believe  that  his  iniquities  were  committed  for  the 
sake  of  the  English  alliance.72  When  Parliament  met  on  January 
24,  Disraeli  questioned  the  Government  as  to  the  disquieting 
rumors.7*  Palmerston  was  able  to  reply,  quite  truthfully,  that 
England  was  under  no  engagement  whatever  with  any  Foreign 
Power  concerning  the  affairs  of  Italy.74  On  January  30  Disraeli 
returned  to  the  charge,  asking  for  downright  information  in 
regard  to  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  Lord  John  requested  a 
day  or  two  before  answering.75  Disraeli,  whom  few  have  excelled 
in  the  rftle  of  parliamentary  picador,  thrust  again  into  the  sub- 
ject on  February  fc,  and  drew  from  Lord  John  a  report  of  the 
July  conversation  between  Cowley  and  Walewski.76 

Meanwhile  the  Ministers  were  doing  their  utmost,  at  Paris 
and  at  Turin,  to  discover  the  Emperor's  plans.  At  length  Cowley 
drew  from  Thouvenel  the  admission  that,  since  Piedmont  was 
likely  to  become  a  kingdom  with  a  population  of  fifteen  millions, 
the  Emperor,  in  order  to  protect  France,  must  insist  on  ann^Ting 
Savoy.  This  annexation,  he  said,  had  nothing  menacing  in  it, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  neither  as  an  act  of  conquest  nor  as  an 
augmenting  of  the  strength  of  France.77  In  forwarding  Cowley's 
letter  Lord  Russell  wrote  to  the  Queen:  "The  same  reasons 
which  are  given  for  the  frontier  of  the  Alps  apply  more  strongly 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  inasmuch  as  the  German  armies 
will  at  all  times  be  much  more  formidable  than  the  Piedmontese, 
Lombards  and  Tuscans."  7S  The  Queen  gave  vent  to  a  natural 

"  Q.  V.  L.,  m.  384-85;  Queen  to  Ruaiell,  Jan.  81.  1800. 

"  Q.  V.  L.,  m,  386;  Queen  to  Leopold,  Jan.  31, 1800.     "  Martin,  v,  13-14. 

"  m,  Hansard,  88,  *qq.       "  /*..  108,  $qq.       "  lb.,  808.       "  lb.,  440-401 
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outburst  of  irritation,  coupled  with  the  self-gratulation  of  a  Cas- 
sandra whose  unheeded  warnings  have  come  true.  She  replied 
to  Lord  John:  "We  have  been  made  regular  dupes  (which  the 
Queen  apprehended  all  along).  The  return  to  an  English  alliance, 
universal  peace,  respect  for  treaties,  commercial  fraternity,  etc., 
etc.,  were  the  blinds  to  cover  before  Europe  a  policy  of  spolia- 
tion. We  were  asked  to  make  proposals  about  Italy,  to  May  the 
basis  for  a  mutual  agreement  with  France9  upon  that  question, 
and  to  enable  the  Emperor  'to  release  himself  from  his  engage- 
ments to  Austria/  In  an  evil  hour  the  proposal  is  made,  and  is 
now  pleaded  as  the  reason  for  France  seizing  upon  Savoy. 
4  The  Emperor  was  ready  to  carry  out  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  but 
having  agreed,  to  please  England,  in  a  scheme  leading  to  the 
further  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia,  must  be  compensated  by 
Savoy!'  .  .  .  Sardinia  is  being  aggrandized  solely  at  the  expense 
of  Austria  and  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  France  is  to  be  com- 
pensated ! " 79  This  letter,  in  which  Prince  Albert's  dictating  mind 
protrudes  at  every  sentence,  shows  how  unwilling  they  were  to 
recognize  in  the  Italian  movement  the  patriotic  attempt  of  a 
downtrodden  people  to  win  possession  of  their  own  souls  and 
bodies,  and  how  completely  they  had  turned  away  from  Na- 
poleon since  the  time  when  he  consulted  the  Queen  about  mid- 
wives  and  wet-nurses  and  she  admired  him  as  a  family  man  to  be 
unreservedly  trusted.  Now  it  was  only  too  true,  they  were  the 
dupes  of  their  modest,  velvet-mannered  Imperial  Brother! 

On  January  31,  Lord  John  Russell,  who  saw  that  all  Germany 
would  rally  to  Austria  and  discredit  England's  championship  of 
the  Italians,  wrote  Hudson  that  the  question  of  Nice  was  press- 
ing. If  Napoleon  had  exacted  it  in  his  bargain  at  Plombi&es,  he 
had  no  right  to  claim  it,  because  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  freeing  Venetia.  "  I  hope  Cavour  is  under  no  engagement,"  he 
wrote,  anxiously.  "If  the  King  sell  his  inheritance  of  Savoy  to 
obtain  Tuscany,  he  will  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  affix  to  his  conduct  the  fitting  epithets.9' m 
Hudson  went  straight  to  Cavour  with  Russell's  private  letter. 
After  listening  to  it  Cavour  replied : " '  I  declare  to  you  that  at  this 
moment  no  engagement  exists  between  us  and  France  for  the 

"  Martin,  v,  27-28;  Queen  to  Russell,  Feb.  5, 1860. 
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cession  of  Savoy.  If  the  Savoyards,  by  a  gxeat  numerical  majority, 
petition  Parliament  for  separation,  the  question  will  be  treated 
parliamentary.  But  I  tell  you  frankly  that  the  best  way  to 
meet  this  question  is  openly  and  frankly,  and  in  no  other  way 
will  I  ever  consent  to  meet  it.  I  agree  with  Lord  John,*  said  he, 
'that  the  King  would  be  disgraced  were  he  to  cede  [cider],  swap 
[troquer],  or  sell  Savoy."81  This  declaration  was  literally  and 
technically  true.  Piedmont's  agreement  made  the  year  before  to 
cede  Savoy  to  France  had  been  contingent  on  the  liberation 
of  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic;  that  having  failed,  the 
engagement,  by  the  Emperor's  own  admission,  lapsed.  Cavour 
henceforth  made  a  plebiscite  the  cornerstone  of  his  policy:  for  if 
Piedmont  annexed  Emilia  and  Tuscany  after  that  test,  she  could 
not  consistently  refuse  to  let  the  Savoyards  go  to  France,  if  they 
should  express  that  preference  by  popular  vote.  On  the  other 
hand,  Napoleon  III,  who  owed  his  throne  to  a  plebiscite,  and 
plumed  himself  on  being  the  apostle  of  the  rights  of  nationality, 
could  not  complain  if  the  Savoyards  showed  by  universal  suf- 
frage that  they  wished  to  remain  with  Piedmont.  Cavour  spoke, 
therefore,  the  literal  truth  to  Hudson;  but  he  did  not  speak  the 
whole  truth;  and,  if  intent  to  deceive  be  the  essence  of  a  lie,  he 
cannot  escape  that  censure. 

Whether  Hudson  was  deceived,  or  not,  is  another  matter. 
England  certainly  assumed  that  Napoleon  was  a  trickster,  a  view 
which,  held  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  spread  from  them  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  on  to  the  middle  classes,  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  Government  gravely  doubted  its  ability  to  carry  through 
Parliament  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France.*1  Cavour  saw 
that  the  supreme  object  for  Piedmont  was  to  hasten  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Central  Italians;  and  this  he  accomplished  in  the 
manner  we  have  detailed.  When  Napoleon  found  that  he  could 
no  longer  postpone  this  conclusion,  which  displeased  him,  he  came 
out  boldly  with  his  determination  to  have  an  equivalent  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Cavour  sent  his  telegram 
to  Ricasoli  and  Farini  on  February  29.  On  March  1  the  Em- 
peror, in  addressing  the  French  legislative  bodies,  stated  that 

n  Walpole:  Russell,  n,  319.  Correspondence,  I860,  vol.  67,  pt.  i,  p.  85;  Hud- 
son to  Russell,  Feb.  10, 1860.  n  Malmesbury,  612,  writes  on  Feb.  8:  "  It  was 
trident  that  the  great  majority  if  not  the  whole  House,  was  against  France." 
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Victor  Emanuel  was  pursuing  a  policy  in  regard  to  Tuscany  and 
the  Holy  See,  which  the  Emperor  disapproved  —  a  policy  which 
seemed  to  be  dictated  by  the  desire  to  absorb  all  the  States  of 
Italy  and  to  threaten  new  conflagrations.  "Confronted  by  this 
transformation  of  Northern  Italy,  which  gives  to  a  powerful 
State  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  it  was  my  duty/9  said  the  Em- 
peror, "for  the  safety  of  our  frontiers,  to  reclaim  the  French 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  This  revendication  of  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended territory  has  nothing  in  it  to  alarm  Europe,  or  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  policy  of  disinterestedness  which  I  have  more  than 
once  proclaimed;  for  France  does  not  intend  to  cany  through 
an  aggrandizement,  no  matter  how  slight,  either  by  a  military 
occupation,  or  by  a  superinduced  insurrection,  or  by  under- 
hand intrigues,  but  by  frankly  stating  the  question  to  the  Great 
Powers."  M 

That  same  afternoon  Cowley  asked  Thouvenel  what  the  Em- 
peror meant  by  the  "  French  slopes  "  of  the  mountains.  Nothing 
less  than  Savoy  and  the  County  of  Nice,84  the  French  Premier 
replied.  The  report  of  the  Imperial  speech  passed  like  a  torch 
from  capital  to  capital,  kindling  indignation.  Schleinitz  told  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  that  Prussia  viewed  the  proposed 
absorption  with  the  greatest  distrust:  she  had  incurred  great 
unpopularity  by  restraining  the  Germans  from  joining  in  the 
recent  war,  but  she  might  not  be  silent  now.  The  question  was 
European,  not  to  be  decided  arbitrarily  by  any  Power.  Foreign 
diplomats  worried  Thouvenel  to  explain  what  the  Emperor  meant 
by  the  ominous  word  "revendication."  Today  you  revendicate 
Nice,  Lord  John  Russell  remarked;  Europe  will  dread  lest  to- 
morrow you  revendicate  the  Rhine  and  Belgium;  the  slight  ad- 
vantage France  will  get  now  will  be  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
distrust  of  all  the  European  Powers.81  The  Emperor  himself,  ir- 
ritated by  the  gales  of  abuse  which  swept  across  the  Channel  to 
the  Tuileries,  lost  his  temper  at  a  public  audience  and  spoke 
sharply  to  Cowley,  who,  by  an  admirable  display  of  dignity,  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  to  apologize.86  Russia  alone  gave  Napoleon* 
a  hearty  support.  True  to  his  Absolutist  principles,  Prince  Gort- 

n  Montour,  March  %  1860.     M  Correspondence  18001  vol.  07,  pt.  n,  p.  ML 
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chakoff  told  the  Duke  of  Montebello  that  it  was  nobody's  busi- 
ness to  prevent  Victor  Emanuel  from  giving  away  as  much  or 
little  of  his  possessions  as  he  chose;  the  King  owned  them,  and  he 
could  therefore  dispose  of  them  like  any  other  property.  Eu- 
rope's sole  concern  was  whether  the  transfer  would  disturb  the 
international  equilibrium.  Evidently,  it  would  not;  for  France 
would  not  endanger  Swiss  neutrality.  France  must  not,  however, 
base  the  transaction  on  a  plebiscite;  if  Piedmont  wished  to  con- 
sult the  people,  that  was  purely  an  internal  affair.  The  actual 
cession  should  be  a  personal  arrangement  between  the  two 
sovereigns.87 

While  Napoleon  felt  keenly  the  outspoken  hostility  of  England, 
and  the  less  demonstrative  opposition  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  shaken.  Perhaps  he  discounted  their 
barking  because  he  believed  that  they  would  not  bite.  More 
probably,  he  was  in  one  of  his  periodic  states  in  which  he  was 
ready  to  risk  everything  in  order  to  attain  the  object  that  came 
uppermost.  Since  Cavour  had  cut  short  diplomatic  dawdling 
and  was  going  ahead  with  annexation,  he  himself  must  realize  his 
scheme  of  revendication,  or  the  French  nation  would  be  upon 
him.  Accordingly,  he  instructed  his  ambassador  at  Turin  to 
arrange  with  the  King's  Government  for  the  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice.  As  a  preliminary,  Cavour  urged  that  they  destroy  the 
secret  treaty  of  December  18,  1858,  the  existence  of  which  had 
often  been  denied,  and  conclude  another  suitable  to  the  present 
situation.  This  was  done:  the  copies  of  the  old  instrument  were 
burned;  the  new  ones  were  signed  on  March  12.  Still  this  failed 
to  satisfy  Thouvenel.  A  recent  comer  in  the  spider's  web  of  in- 
ternational intrigue  at  Paris,  he  believed,  not  unnaturally,  that 
no  man  could  be  trusted.  He  suspected  that  Cavour  and  the 
King  might  foment  popular  demonstrations  in  Nice  and  Savoy 
against  France;  for  already  protesting  deputations  had  appealed 
to  Victor  Emanuel,  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  had  assured  foreign  cabinets,  as  their  anger  increased, 
that  France  would  of  course  consult  Europe  before  taking  any 
irrevocable  step:  but  Europe  soon  learned  that  instead  of  being 
consulted,  she  was  to  be  merely  informed  of  the  Emperor's  deci- 
sions. Thouvenel  judged,  therefore,  that  his  safety  lay  in  haste. 

87  OUivier  399-401;  letters  of  Match  17  and  80. 
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The  ink  of  the  secret  treaty  was  scarcely  dry,  before  he  peremp- 
torily demanded  the  execution  of  another  treaty  which  could  be 
published  immediately,  and  serve  to  counteract  the  announce- 
ment of  the  annexations,  now  imminent,  of  Emilia  and  Tuscany. 
Cavour  would  have  preferred  to  wait  until  the  Italian  Parliament 
met  on  April  £,  in  order  to  allow  it  to  formulate  the  terms  of  ces- 
sion :  but  knowing  that  to  suggest  delay  would  arouse  suspicions 
at  Paris,  and  being  from  the  first  bent  on  loyally  carrying  out  the 
bond,  he  acquiesced.88  The  Emperor  ordered  Benedetti,  chief  of 
the  political  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  take  the 
first  train  to  Turin  and  not  to  return  until  he  could  bring  the 
treaty,  signed,  in  his  pocket.  "No  delay,  no  concessions," 
summed  up  his  instructions.  Benedetti,  though  a  second-class 
man,  was  a  first-class  bureaucrat,  through  whom  Fate,  on  this 
occasion  and  on  another  still  more  calamitous,88  wrought  ill  to 
France. 

Beaching  Turin  on  the  morning  of  March  ££,  he  had  interviews 
with  the  King  and  Cavour.  The  King  seems  to  have  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  but  Benedetti  assured  him  that  the  Emperor 
regarded  the  treaty  as  indispensable  and  that  he  would  not  be 
put  off.  Cavour,  with  no  thought  of  not  fulfilling  his  part  of 
the  compact,  still  strove,  as  he  honestly  might  strive,  to  make  the 
sacrifice  as  small  as  possible.  While  Benedetti  was  closeted  with 
Cavour,  a  deputation  of  Nizzards  was  beseeching  Victor  Eman- 
uel not  to  desert  them.  Cavour  himself  used  every  argument  to 
save  Nice:  it  was  Italian;  therefore,  if  the  principle  of  nationality 
were  respected,  it  should  remain  Italian;  its  cession  had  not  been 
originally  demanded;  therefore,  if  the  Emperor  insisted  on  it 
now,  he  would  justify  those  who  accused  him  of  land  greed.  Its 
people  had  already  so  plainly  indicated  their  desire  to  remain 
under  Victor  Emanuel's  crown  that  an  honest  plebiscite  would 
show  an  anti-French  majority.  To  these  and  other  arguments 
Benedetti  bluntly  replied:  "The  Emperor  wishes  absolutely 
Nice  and  Savoy,  even  though  he  should  have  all  Europe  against 
him."  w  When  Cavour  pleaded  that  Nice  be  neutralized,  Bene- 
detti  replied  with  a  downright  no.  As  a  last  hope,  Cavour  sug- 
gested that  they  delay  long  enough  to  resubmit  the  matter  to  the 

88  Thouvenel  evidently  accompanied  his  demand  by  a  threat. 
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Emperor  and  get  his  answer.  Again  Benedetti  cut  short  the  ne- 
gotiation with  his  no.  He  made  no  pretense  of  hiding  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor  could  and  would  dictate.  "Cavour  resisted 
some  of  the  demands  of  Benedetti,  and  so  stoutly/'  Hudson 
wrote  Lord  John  Russell,  "that  upon  his  telling  Benedetti,  who 
threatened  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops, '  that  the  sooner 
they  were  gone,  the  better,'  the  Frenchman  drew  a  letter  from 
his  pocket,  which  contained  the  private  instructions  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  said, '  My  orders  are  to  withdraw  the  troops,  but  not 
to  France.  They  will  occupy  Bologna  and  Florence.'  And  then, 
but  not  till  then,  Cavour  knocked  under."91 

Now  came  Cavour's  turn  to  be  immovable.  He  insisted,  first, 
that  the  treaty  should  be  void  unless  it  were  ratified  by  Parlia- 
ment, and,  secondly,  that  neither  Savoy  nor  Nice  should  be 
ceded  unless  the  plebiscite  were  favorable  to  France.  Benedetti, 
who  saw  no  reason  for  bothering  over  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
wished  to  strike  out  that  clause,  but  Cavour  would  not  yield,  and 
Benedetti  could  not  consistently  hold  out  against  the  test  by  pop- 
ular vote.  In  winning  these  two  essentials,92  Cavour  kept  his 
conscience  clear.  No  one  could  justly  accuse  him  of  abandoning 
Nice  and  Savoy  without  making  every  effort  to  save  them;  nor  of 
truckling  to  France;  nor  of  disregarding  the  constitution  in  order 
to  escape  from  a  desperate  plight.  How  grave  his  action  was  he 
understood  fully.  "  You  know  that  a  treaty  carrying  a  modifica- 
tion of  territory  is  only  valid  when  it  has  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,"  he  wrote  an  intimate  friend,  the  day  before  he  signed 
the  earlier  treaty.  "Also,  in  countersigning  a  secret  treaty  which 
4»lls  for  the  cession  of  two  provinces,  I  commit  an  act  highly  un- 
constitutional, which  might  have  the  most  serious  consequences 
for  me.  If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  composed  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Carottis  and  Dabormidas,  I  should  run  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  high  treason  and  of  being  condemned,  if  not  to 
lose  my  head  like  Strafford,  certainly  to  several  years'  imprison- 
ment in  a  fortress  like  Polignac  and  Peyronnet.  In  spite  of  this 
conviction,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  advise  the  King  to  put  his  sig- 
nature to  the  treaty,  for  which  I  assume  the  entire  responsibility. 

"  Martin,  ▼,  S3,  n.  5.  Hudson*!  letter  if  dated  May  1,  1860. 

M  In  winning  these,  Cavour  fulfilled  the  promise  made  to  a  friend  in  a  letter 
dated  March  12:  "  Have  no  fear:  I  am  conciliatory  as  to  the  form  ;  as  to  the  wfr* 
stance,  I  am  firm  as  a  rock."  Istttns*  nr,  Iviii,  n.  1. 
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But  in  so  doing  I  do  not  mean  to  tear  up  the  Statute  and  to  dis- 
pense with  Parliament.  .  .  .  The  King  and  I  have  no  doubts; 
for  he  stakes  his  crown,  and  I,  if  not  my  head,  my  reputation 
which  is  a  great  deal  dearer  to  me.  .  .  .  I  shall  lose  in  this  affair 
all  my  popularity  in  Piedmont;  but  a  great  number  of  Pied- 
znontese  deputies,  while  blaming  me,  and  while  biding  their  time 
before  making  me  pay  dearly  for  what  they  will  consider  a  kind 
of  treason,  will  not  dare  to  provoke  a  crisis  which  would  gravely 
compromise  not  merely  the  Government  but  the  King  himself."* 

So,  with  full  understanding  of  the  risk  he  ran,  Cavour  signed 
the  Treaty  on  March  24.M  In  his  private  office,  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  he,  Benedetti  and  Talleyrand,  and  Farini,  recently 
confirmed  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  were  gathered.  Count 
d'Ideville,  serving  the  French  Ambassador  as  secretary,  read 
aloud  the  copy  of  the  secret  memorandum  and  the  minutes  of  the 
Treaty,  which  were  to  be  given  to  the  Piedmontese  Government, 
while  Artom,  Cavour's  private  secretary,  followed  the  duplicate. 
Cavour  walked  up  and  down,  silent,  preoccupied,  his  head  bowed, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  until  D'Ideville  finished  reading.  Then 
he  took  a  pen  and  signed  both  documents  with  a  firm  hand. 
His  face  lighted  up  at  once,  his  habitual  smile  returned,  and  he 
passed  the  pen  to  Talleyrand.  "Now  we  are  accomplices!"  he 
said  sardonically,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Frenchman's  name 
written.95  The  devoted  Farini  insisted  on  signing  also,  so  that  he 
might  share  whatever  odium  or  penalty  this  act  drew  down  upon 
Cavour. 

The  next  morning  Napoleon  triumphantly  announced  in  the 
Moniteur  the  outline  of  the  Treaty,  but  with  characteristic  guile 
he  omitted  the  reference  to  a  plebiscite,  thus  leaving  the  public 
to  suppose  that  he  had  dictated  his  terms  and  that  Piedmont  had 
servilely  accepted  them.96  That  same  day  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Italy  held  its  parliamentary  elections.  The  citizens  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  voted  for  their  deputies,  just  as  if  the  cession  had  not  al- 

"  Letter*  m,  226-27;  C.  to  an  Intimate  Friend,  March  11, 1800. 

94  All  of  the  Ministers  except  Fanti  were  agreed  that  the  cession  of  Nice  was 
necessary.  Carandini,  317-18.  M  IdeviUe,  110-17,  also  his  Appendix  A. 

Benedetti:  Ma  Mission  en  Prusse  (1871),  introduction,  gives  Benedetti's  letters 
to  the  London  Times  in  December,  1870. 

"  Moniteur,  March  25, 1800,  which  said:  'This  reunion  shall  be  effected  with* 
out  any  constraint  on  the  will  of  the  peoples."  The  Treaty  was  signed"  with 
the  reservation  of  the  sanction  of  the  Chambers.*' 
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ready  been  agreed  to,  and  when  the  French  Government  pro- 
tested, Cavour  replied  that  until  the  legislature  had  ratified 
the  treaty,  no  distinction  could  be  recognized  among  the  King's 
subjects.  By  a  great  majority,  the  Ministry  was  endorsed. 
Eight  colleges,  representing  all  the  great  cities  of  the  New  King- 
dom, —  Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  Genoa  and  Bologna,  —  chose 
Cavour.97  The  Clericals  were  almost  wiped  out;  and  the  Radicals 
were  much  shorn  of  their  strength.  On  Monday,  April  £,  the 
King  opened  Parliament.  The  oval  hall  in  Palazzo  Madama  was 
far  too  small  for  even  the  official  throng  that  overcrowded  into  it. 
These  men  who  up  to  a  few  months  before  were  Tuscans  or  Lorn* 
bards,  Modenese  or  Romagnoles,  sat  at  last  side  by  side  as  Ita- 
lians. All  eyes  turned  instinctively  to  the  narrow  Ministerial  table 
below  the  Throne,  where  Cavour,  smiling  and  light-hearted  as  a 
boy,  showed  neither  traces  of  the  ordeal  he  had  just  gone  through 
nor  foreboding  of  trials  to  come.  Farini,  slender,  nervous,  typi- 
cally Italian,  foreigners  would  say,  made  a  sharp  contrast  with 
Fanti,  massive  and  military  in  form  and  bearing.  Mamiani, 
though  scarcely  three  score  years  old,  seemed  patriarchal,  a  man 
of  books,  strangely  strayed  out  of  a  library  of  parchment  folios 
into  the  hurly-burly  of  this  political  arena :  but  when  he  spoke,  all 
listened.  The  other  Ministers  had  only  a  local  reputation.  Not 
so  the  venerable  Cesare  Alfieri,  President  of  the  Senate,  whose 
presence  reminded  men  that  it  was  he  who  had  urged  Charles 
Albert  to  grant  the  reforms  of  1847,  whence  issued  the  glory 
of  Piedmont;  not  so  Lanza,  President  of  the  Chamber,  whose 
achievement  as  Minister  of  Finance  had  raised  him  among  the 
notables.  As  the  eye  ranged  along  the  deputies'  benches,  it 
recognized  the  veterans  of  the  Subalpine  Parliament:  Rattazzi 
with  the  air  of  a  lawyer  sure  of  his  case;  Brofferio,  always  ready 
to  hurl  comments  at  the  member  who  had  the  floor;  Valerio, 
somewhat  less  belligerent  than  formerly,  but  still  by  preference  a 
fighter.  From  a  newer  group  emerged  Depretis,  already  well  on 
his  way  to  become  one  of  the  sleekest  politicians  that  Europe 
produced  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century;  Biancheri  and 
Mancini ;  Minghetti,  with  high-bred  features  and  incisive  speech, 
and  Berti,  philosopher  rather  than  publicist.  Imbriani,  once  Min- 

17  I  Turin,  II  Genoa,  I  Bologna,  II  Florence,  I  Milan;  alio  Intra,  Brescia,  and 
VarceUL  He  preferred  hi*  old  constituency,  the  I  Turin. 
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ister  at  Naples,  then  victim  of  Bomba,  exile  and  professor  at 
Pisa,  hardly  smothering  the  volcanic  fire  in  his  heart,  was  one  of 
the  newly  elected;  along  with  whom  came  many  of  the  patriotic 
leaders  of  Lombardy,  Emilia  and  Tuscany.  Guerrazzi,  who  en- 
joyed his  brief  hour  of  apotheosis  in  1849,  had  outlived  his  vigor 
and  his  reputation,  but  had  supporters  enough  to  seat  him  in  this 
Italian  Parliament.  Every  one  looked  hard  at  Medici,  the  hero  of 
the  Vascello,  Garibaldi's  lieutenant,  with  a  ballast  of  common 
sense  which  Garibaldi  himself  lacked.  Mordini  and  Sirtori,  ex- 
conspirators,  came  out  of  exile.  Tuscany  sent  Giorgini,  Ubal- 
dino  Peruzzi  and  Filippo  Gualterio  —  the  last  known  for  his 
stirring  history  of  the  revolutions  of  1848-49.  Among  the  Min- 
isterialists towered  Emilio  Visconti-Venosta,  whose  tawny  hair 
and  whiskers  framed  a  face  of  indomitable  firmness.  La  Farina, 
on  whose  faithful  labors  the  meeting  of  that  Parliament  depended 
far  more  than  most  of  those  present  imagined,  stood  out  promi- 
nently among  the  Cavourians.  Near  him  was  Sommeiller,  the 
engineer  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  At  another  bench  sat  Alear- 
di,  the  poet  whose  verse  had  for  years  carried  the  cry  of  anguish 
of  oppressed  Lombardo- Venetians  throughout  Italy  and  beyond 
the  Alps.  Pasini,  another  Venetian,  represented  Cremona.  But 
most  eagerly  were  all  eyes  turned  to  discover  Garibaldi,  not 
present  on  that  day,  and  Ricasoli,  who  required  no  pedestal  in 
order  to  be  recognized  as  a  man  of  iron  purpose. 

Among  the  recently  created  senators,  Manzoni  kindled  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  —  Manzoni  who,  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Restoration,  when  the  world  sneered  at  the  Italians  as  a  played- 
out  race,  redeemed  the  fame  of  the  Italic  genius  by  a  masterpiece, 
and  who  now,  at  seventy-five,  venerable  and  revered,  witnessed 
the  first  festival  of  Italy's  progress  towards  unity.  Other  sen- 
ators for  whom  everybody  looked  were  blind  Gino  Capponi, 
for  forty  years  the  adviser  of  Tuscan  Liberals:  Pallavicino,  tiny 
of  stature,  but  with  the  strut  of  a  man  of  importance  (which  he 
was) ;  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  whose  face  was  known  in  all  parts 
of  Italy;  Pasolini,  friend  of  the  early,  unrecanted  Pius  IX, 
model  of  the  enlightened  aristocrat;  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  who  en- 
joyed a  vogue  in  Tuscany  which,  when  put  to  the  touch,  he  never 
seemed  able  to  justify:  and  Castelli,  the  most  loyal  of  friends 
and  the  most  skilful  smoother  of  political  or  personal  quarrels. 
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The  galleries  —  small  at  best  —  were  packed:  but  one  noted 
in  the  section  reserved  for  foreign  diplomats  several  significant 
absences.  Russia,  Prussia,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Naples  forbade 
their  ministers  to  attend:  to  some  of  those  monarchs  the  new 
Kingdom  was  an  upstart,  not  to  be  hastily  welcomed  into  their 
circle;  to  all,  it  was  an  experiment.  But  the  Italians,  who  as- 
sembled that  day  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  their  nation,  were  too 
full  of  joy  to  be  cast  down  by  any  slight.  Through  innumerable 
hardships,  in  spite  of  losses,  failures  and  mistakes,  against  incred- 
ible odds,  their  fathers  and  they  had  endured ;  and  now  they  gave 
thanks.  It  was  just  forty  years  since  the  revolution  in  Naples,  by 
which  Italian  patriotism  uttered  its  first  warning  to  reactionary 
despotism.  So  for  forty  years  the  Israelites  wandered  in  the 
desert,  ere  being  permitted  to  enter  the  Promised  Land. 

Victor  Emanuel  read  a  stirring  address,  which  Farini  had 
drafted  and  Cavour  revised.  The  King  himself,  as  was  his  wont, 
added  a  trenchant  phrase.96  He  alluded  to  the  magnanimous 
ally  with  whose  aid  Lombardy  had  been  freed,  to  the  prowess  of 
the  soldiers,  and  to  the  persevering  concord  of  the  peoples  which, 
under  God,  had  brought  their  union  to  pass.  When  he  spoke  of 
sacrificing  Nice  and  Savoy  as  the  thing  which  cost  his  heart  most 
dear,  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion.  He  promised  to  uphold 
every  right,  and  every  liberty.  Three  days  before,  the  Pope  had 
launched  a  bull  of  major  excommunication"  against  the  princi- 
pal authors  of  the  annexation  of  the  Romagna  to  Piedmont. 
When  therefore  Victor  Emanuel  declared  with  solemn  emphasis 
that  though  he,  like  his  ancestors,  was  firm  in  his  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Religion  and  to  its  Head,  nevertheless,  if  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority  adopted  spiritual  arms  for  temporal  interests,  he 
should  find  strength  to  maintain  undiminished  civil  liberty  and 
his  own  authority,  —  for  which  he  owed  an  accounting  to  God 
alone  and  to  his  own  people, — at  these  words,  senators  and  depu- 
ties jumped  to  their  feet,  clapped  their  hands  and  cheered  so 
wildly  that  it  was  many  minutes  before  he  could  finish  the  sen- 
tence.100 The  conscience  of  Italy  repudiated  the  attempt  of  the 

98  C.  d'Acegiio,  633.  "  Text  of  the  bull  Cum  Catholica  Ecdena,  dated 

March  26,  I860,  in  Chantrel,  627-33.  Its  publication  was  forbidden  in  France. 
Translations  in  Correspondence,  I860,  vol.  67,  pt.  8,  pp.  122-88. 

100  Official  report.  Also  Correspondence,  1860,  vol.  67,  pt.  8,  p.  115;  Hudson  to 
Russell,  April  2.  "It  is  the  King  who  insisted  on  saying  that  he  drew  his  author 
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moribund  Papacy  to  repeat  its  worn-out  juggle  of  spiritual  and 
temporal. 

Much  would  we  give  to  know  the  thoughts  that  coursed 
through  Cavour's  brain  as  he  watched  that  transport  of  emo- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  and  the  last,101  the  parliament  chamber 
in  Palazzo  Madama  was  serving  as  a  Valhalla  for  Italy's  living  he- 
roes, who,  putting  aside  the  Past  and  the  Future,  took  their  full 
measure  of  exultation  in  the  Present.  For  Cavour  himself,  though 
they  little  suspected  it,  the  bitter  mingled  with  the  sweet.  He 
knew  that  the  very  unity  they  were  celebrating  would  be  dis- 
puted, perhaps  imperiled,  when  the  Chambers  next  met.  By  ac- 
cepting the  inevitable,  he  had  made  France  the  accomplice  of  the 
new  Kingdom,  and  while  it  was  with  France  rather  than  with 
Italy  that  the  incensed  European  Powers  would  reckon,  the  ene- 
mies whom  he  must  face  were  sitting  on  the  benches  before  him, 
cheering  the  King  that  afternoon.  When  the  truce  ended,  they 
would  turn  on  the  Prime  Minister  and  demand  satisfaction. 

To  the  immense  injury  of  United  Italy,  it  happened  that  Nice 
was  the  birthplace  of  Garibaldi.  Had  he  been  born  at  Savona  or 
at  any  other  town  along  the  western  Riviera,  the  later  history  of 
Italian  unification  would  not  record  a  blighting  dissension,  which 
after  fifty  years,  still  rankles,  and  the  fame  of  Garibaldi  would  not 
be  sullied  by  an  outburst  of  egotism  which  went  far  to  offset  his 
splendid  services  to  Italy.  At  the  earliest  whisper  of  the  possible 
cession  of  Nice,  Garibaldi  gave  free  rein  to  his  megalomania. 
Nice  was  his  birthplace;  therefore  it  was  a  place  apart  from  all 
others  —  almost  a  holy  place;  and  no  one  except  him  should 
determine  its  fate.  On  January  17, 1860,  he  wrote  Colonel  Tilrr 
to  ask  Victor  Emanuel  whether  Nice  was  to  be  ceded  to  France, 
and  to  telegraph  the  reply, "  Yes  or  No." 102  Ttirr  found  the  King 
sick  in  bed,  but  not  too  sick  to  appreciate  the  humor  of  the  situ* 
ation.  On  reading  the  note  he  exclaimed:  "By  telegraph!  Yes  or 
no!  The  cheek  of  the  fellow!  Reply  'Yes';  but  tell  the  General 
not  Nice  alone,  but  also  Savoy!  And  that  if  I  can  reconcile  my- 
self to  giving  up  the  land  of  my  forefathers,  of  all  my  race,  he 

ityfrom  God  alone  and  from  his  people,  and  lie  said  it  with  energy.  At  the  pat* 
■age  about  Rome,  your  Father  rose  instinctively  to  applaud,  which  caused  all  the 
others  to  rise."  C.  d'Aceglio,  63S;  to  her  son,  April  4, 1800. 
101  Thenceforth,  the  Senate  met  here  and  the  Deputies  in 
101  Ciampoli.  1*6;  Garibaldi  was  at  Rno.  Mario:  BerUmi,  i,  409,  o,  L 
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ought  to  be  able  to  reconcile  himself  to  losing  his  home,  where 
only  he  was  born.  .  .  .  It  is  a  cruel  destiny  that  /  and  he  should 
have  to  make  for  Italy  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  could  be 
asked." 10S  If  Garibaldi,  in  his  dealings  with  the  King,  arrogated 
to  himself  the  tone  of  a  monarch  addressing  a  monarch,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  King,  whether  from  personal  fondness 
for  the  soldier  or  from  motives  of  policy,  did  not  resent  it. 

Garibaldi  had  no  intention,  however,  of  being  a  submissive 
martyr.  Nice  was  Italian;  his  career  had  been  devoted  to  Italy; 
if  Nice  became  French,  he  would  be  a  foreigner  in  his  native  town. 
The  very  thought  of  this  compulsory  metamorphosis  enraged 
him.  He  hated  the  French,  because  they  tolerated  and  even 
glorified  Napoleon  III;  to  see  Nice  fall  a  prey  to  such  a  villain, 
more  than  doubled  the  sting  of  his  resentment.  Always  scornful 
of  Diplomacy,  as  a  system  by  which  rascals  accomplish  and  at- 
tempt to  legitimize  projects  against  the  welfare  of  the  people,  he 
asked  for  no  stronger  proof  of  the  rightness  of  his  view  than  this 
proposal  to  immolate  his  birthplace.  He  believed  that,  if  they 
would  tell  the  Great  Powers  to  mind  their  own  business,  the 
Italians  would  not  be  further  troubled  by  foreign  interference. 
With  equal  inability  to  understand  actual  conditions,  Marie 
Antoinette  naively  suggested  that,  if  the  poor  were  really  starv- 
ing for  want  of  bread,  they  ought  to  eat  cake.  Garibaldi  not  only 
persuaded  himself  that  the  cession  was  unnecessary,  but  that  the 
Ministers  who  seriously  proposed  it  must  be  traitors.  As  usual  he 
absolved  the  King,  whom  he  assumed  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  un- 
patriotic advisers. 

On  April  6,  before  the  Chamber,  by  electing  its  officers,  was 
legally  ready  for  business,  Garibaldi  appeared  and  demanded  to  be 
allowed  to  interpellate  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  a  matter 
"very  vital  to  me  and  to  the  country"  — to  wit,  the  cession  of 
Nice.  Cavour  instantly  protested  that  constitutional  procedure 
must  be  respected  —  an  impertinent  consideration  in  the  eyes 
of  Garibaldi,  who  always  regarded  himself  as  a  privileged  person- 
age to  whom  the  law  and  the  constitution  did  not  apply.  Never- 
theless, the  House,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  supported  Cavour. 
On  the  12th,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  having  been  organised 
with  Lanza  as  its  president,  Garibaldi  denounced  the  impending 

m  httm.  it,  xiv-xv. 
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cession,  declaring  it  to  be  historically  and  constitutionally  inde- 
fensible, scoring  the  undue  pressure  exerted  on  the  Nizzards,  and 
asking  that  the  vote  should  be  postponed  until  the  treaty  had 
been  ratified.104  Cavour  replied  briefly,  that,  at  the  proper  time, 
the  Ministers  would  give  the  Chambers  a  full  account  of  the 
transaction,  but  that  for  the  moment  he  could  say  only  that "  the 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  was  a  condition  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  that  political  road  which  had  led  them  [us]  in  so  short  a 
time  to  Milan,  to  Florence,  to  Bologna!"  It  might  have  been 
possible  he  added,  to  refuse  to  cede;  but  that  refusal  would  have 
endangered  the  Central  Italian  provinces,  if  not  the  future  of 
the  country.101  When  Mancini,  hoping  to  soothe  matters,  moved 
that  three  deputies  from  Nice  and  three  from  Savoy  should  over- 
see the  elections  in  their  respective  districts,  Cavour  said  irrevo- 
cably, no.  "If  we  were  to  follow  this  advice,"  he  explained  with 
fervor,  "I  should  believe  that  we  were  betraying  the  nation  it- 
self. It  is  a  small  matter  that  ministers  compromise  themselves, 
either  at  home  or  abroad;  a  small  matter  that  ministers  draw 
down  on  their  heads  powerful  enmities;  but  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense and  irremediable  harm  if  this  anger,  these  enmities  were 
to  be  drawn  down  on  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The 
ministers  of  a  constitutional  country  must  be  able  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  public  good,  and  never  so  long  as  we  are  min- 
isters will  we  retreat  behind  the  vote  of  Parliament  to  cover  our 
responsibility.  We  assume  entire  responsibility  for  the  Treaty, 
and  if  there  is  odium  attached  to  it,  we  do  not  shrink  from  having 
it  fall  on  us.  We  are  as  eager  as  any  one  for  popularity,  and  on 
many  occasions  my  colleagues  and  I  have  indeed  tasted  that  bev- 
erage which  sometimes  inebriates;  but,  so  far  as  our  duty  requires 
it,  we  know  how  to  renounce  this  popularity.  In  signing  this 
Treaty,  we  had  a  firm  conviction  that  immense  unpopularity 
would  descend  upon  us:  but  we  faced  it,  because  we  were  per- 
suaded that  by  so  doing  we  acted  for  the  interest  of  Italy." 10i 


104  Guerzoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  0,  n.  1,  frankly  admits  that  Garibaldi's  speech 
inspired,  if  not  actually  written,  by  persons  who  were  using  him.  This  agrees  with 
La  Farina's  view:  "  The  petition  for  Nice  is  a  party  weapon,  and  nothing  more; 
the  cession  of  Nice  is  a  grievous  necessity.  Nice  might  not  be  ceded;  but  in 
case  the  making  of  Italy  must  be  abandoned :  who  does  not  see  this  is 
or  dishonest."  La  Farina  to  C.  Tamagni,  April  10, 1860;  EpuL.  n,  818. 

101  Ducorn,  xi,  M.  l0i  Discern,  xi,  59-60. 
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The  debate  on  the  Treaty  was  postponed  until  the  end  of 
May.  In  the  mean  time,  the  British  Foreign  Office  unavailingly 
poured  persuasion,  sarcasm,  warning  into  the  Palace  of  the  Quay 
d'Orsay.  The  French  blandly  regarded  annexation,  which  they 
now  called  "  restitution,"  as  a  matter  of  course.  Prussia,  though 
approving  England's  protests,  remained  passive.    Austria  con- 
tented herself  with  refusing  to  recognize  the  annexation  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  intimating  that  she  reserved  the  right  to  act  whenever 
she  should  think  it  necessary.  Russia  repeated  that  any  monarch 
might  perfectly  well  give  away  part  of  his  territory  to  another,  so 
long  as  the  transfer  did  not  disturb  the  European  equilibrium.107 
The  British  public  fell  into  a  fever  over  a  war  with  France  —  a 
possibility  which  the  statesmen  of  both  nations  seriously  dis- 
cussed.108 Lord  John  said  boldly  in  the  House  of  Commons  "that 
such  an  act  as  the  annexation  of  Savoy  will  lead  a  nation  as  war- 
like as  the  French  to  call  upon  its  Government  from  time  to  time 
to  commit  other  acts  of  aggression."109  Listening  to  this  speech 
from  the  Ambassadors'  Gallery,  Persigny  could  hardly  contain 
his  rage.    "What  language!"  he  shouted;  "must  I  hear  such 
things  against  my  master?  "  u0  Palmerston  told  Flahaut,  who  was 
starting  for  Paris,  to  repeat  the  speech  to  the  Emperor.    "But 
that  means  war!"  said  Flahaut.  "Very  well!"  replied  Palmer- 
ston, "if  it  means  war,  war  be  it.  .  .  .  We  are  prepared."111 
Persigny  became  so  abusive  that  his  recall  was  rumored.111  Paris 
Jingoes  talked  war,  and  figured  out  that  it  would  be  easy  in  a  few 
hours  to  throw  an  invincible  army  across  the  Channel  and  conquer 
perfidious  Albion.  In  political  circles,  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
and  of  the  Rhine  Provinces  to  France  began  to  be  discussed  as 
inevitable.118  Rebuffed  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  France  from 
swallowing  Savoy  and  Nice,  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell 
insisted  that  the  Treaty  of  1815  must  be  respected:  that  pact  de- 
clared that  Chablais  and  Faucigny ,  two  districts  in  Upper  Savoy, 
should  revert  to  Switzerland.  Cavour  could  honestly  profess  that 

107  Vitzthum,  n,  54.         10<  See,  for  instance,  Palmenton's  memorandum  of 
his  talk  with  Flahaut  on  March  27.  Ashley,  n,  398-93,  and  Martin,  v,  72-74. 
109  in  Hansard,  March  26,  1860;  also  Walpole:  Russell,  n,  820.   Greville  m, 
532-33.  "°  Walpole:  Russell,  u,  821.  Malmesbury,  518.   But  Palmerston 

does  not  quote  this  remark  in  his  Memorandum.  m  Vitzthum,  n,  77-78. 

*"  Malmesbury,  520.  Greville,  m,  536.  *"  Senior:  Conversations,  n,  29& 

S96, 812-18, 823, 339. 349.  Greville,  n,  538. 
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the  Italian  Cabinet  wished  to  see  justice  done  to  Switzerland* 
Beams  of  despatches  on  this  subject  passed  to  and  fro.114   Na- 
poleon occasionally  hinted  at  a  congress.  Gossips  had  it  that 
Palmerstonand  Lord  John  were  really  working  in  secret  against 
each  other.  Queen  Victoria  and  Albert  smarted  more  and  more 
at  the  realization  that  they  had  been  "regular  dupes"  of  the 
French  charlatan.  She  wrote  Russell  "that  she  would  consider 
it  the  deepest  degradation  to  [England]  if  she  were  compelled  to 
appear  at  the  Emperor's  Congress,  summoned  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  register  and  put  her  seal  to  the  acts  of  spoliation  of  the  Em- 
peror."111 The  Queen  clung  to  her  opinion  that  Cavour  was  a 
political  trickster  in  collusion  with  Napoleon  the  Wicked.  Albert 
was  already  worrying  over  the  probability  that  in  a  year  Victor 
Emanuel  would  be  strong  enough  to  wrest  Venetiafrom  Austria.119 
The  Emperor  himself,  while  taking  no  steps  to  prevent  his  people 
from  relieving  their  wrath  by  bellicose  speeches,  did  not  intend 
to  be  stampeded  into  a  war  with  England.   He  understood  that 
Lord  John's  utterances  meant  "thus  far  and  no  farther"  to  Im- 
perial ambition.  He  had  gauged  the  anger  of  the  Great  Powers 
exactly,  when  he  counted  on  their  not  going  to  war  over  Nice  and 
Savoy,  and  to  make  his  acquisition  of  these  provinces  seem  mod- 
erate, he  countenanced  talk  of  much  larger  expansion.  He  even 
told  Richard  Metternich,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  that  he 
should  be  satisfied  with  those  provinces  and  the  Rhine  frontier.11' 
When  Nice  held  its  plebiscite  on  April  15,  out  of  25,93S  voters, 
25,743  voted  for  and  only  160  against  annexation  to  France.11* 
In  Savoy,  where  the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  130,533 
voted  yes  and  235  no.119  The  efforts  of  the  French  agents  were  so 
thorough  as  to  be  suspicious.  Although  in  February  and  March, 
12,500  citizens  of  Upper  Savoy  petitioned  to  be  united  to  Switxer- 
land,  with  which,  by  language,  geography  and  economic  inter- 
ests, they  naturally  belonged,190  in  April,  only  about  100  persons 
in  those  communes  voted  against  union  with  France.  They  had 

114  The  important  documents  are  in  Correspondence,  1800,  vol.  67. 

111  Q.  V.  L.f  m,  397;  Queen  to  Russell,  April  00  (?),  1800. 

"'  Vitzthum,  n,  60;  April  80, 1860.  "'  Ibid;  but  Yitsthum  had  this  at 

second  hand.     "•  Monitewr,  April  27.  Non-voting,  4743;  defective  ballots,  90. 

119  Moniteur,  April  29.  Total  registration,  185,440;  defective  ballots,  71;  non- 
voting, 4610.  **>  W.  dc  La  Rive  cannot  forgive  Cavour  for  letting  Franca 
take  Upper  Savoy;  808-00. 
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simply  not  been  offered  the  Swiss  alternative.  In  Savoy  proper, 
the  majority  unquestionably  preferred  France  to  Piedmont.  The 
clergy  were  Ultramontane;  the  nobles,  still  steeped  in  the  memo- 
ries of  the  Old  Regime,  thought  their  chances  better  under  an 
Imperial  despotism  than  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  doubt- 
ful stability;  the  army  likewise  looked  for  higher  pay  and  quicker 
promotions,  and  the  court  functionaries  and  even  the  school- 
teachers knew  that  the  French  stipend  was  more  generous  than 
the  Piedmontese.121  Ever  since  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
followed  their  manifest  destiny  eastward,  the  Savoyards  saw  that 
crossing  the  Alps  m  did  not  benefit  them.  Recently,  they  had 
been  attached  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  rather  than  to  his 
kingdom;  and  now  they  felt  no  serious  wrench  at  parting.  Nice, 
on  the  contrary,  was  more  Italian  in  sympathy,  despite  a  large 
mixture  of  French  or  Provengal  blood;  yet,  if  her  people  could 
have  foreseen  that  under  the  French  she  would  become  in  a  few 
years  one  of  the  most  prosperous  pleasure  resorts  in  the  world,  it 
is  possible  that  they  would  have  made  less  outcry  against  cession. 
Except  for  Garibaldi,  the  transaction  would  have  left  no  bitter- 
ness :  but  he,  and,  much  more,  those  who  used  him  as  their  stalk- 
ing-horse, fomented  an  agitation  among  the  Nizzards;  and,  being 
beaten  in  the  elections,  they  brought  their  rancor  into  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  long  kept  it  alive  there,  as  if  it  were  a  holy  flame. 
That  the  vote  of  Nice  as  announced  by  the  French  government 
was  dishonest,  does  not  prove  that  the  majority  wished  to  stay 
under  Victor  Emanuel's  sceptre.  The  ultimate  question,  how- 
ever, went  deeper  than  whether  the  vote  were  honest  or  not:  it 
was  simply  this:  If  Napoleon  III  insists  on  taking  Nice,  who  can 
prevent  him?  The  plebiscite,  employed  fairly,  was  then  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  crude  wishes  of  a  people;  controlled  by 
a  despot  or  a  demagogue,  it  was  a  convenient  device  for  throwing 
a  veil  of  legality  over  an  act  of  brute  force.  From  the  plebiscite, 
which  registered  the  desire,  the  overwhelming  desire,  of  Nice 

1,1  Under  Piedmont,  the  poorest  parish  priests  received  only  500  or  600  francs 
a  year;  under  France,  they  might  expect  1000, 1900  or  even  1500  francs.  Primary 
school-teachers  in  the  mountains  got  from  900  to  800  francs;  the  French  mini- 
mum was  600  francs.  The  many  laborers  who  migrated  every  season  from  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France,  required  a  passport;  in  becoming  French,  they  would  be 
saved  this  expense  and  bother.  Ducorsi,  xi,  127-88. 

1M  All  Savoyards  over  45  and  under  68  had  been  born  French;  for  Savoy  was 
apart  of  France  from  1792  to  1814. 
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and  Savoy,  there  was  no  appeal.  Foreign  statesmen  might  think 
what  they  chose;  unless  they  were  prepared  to  go  to  war  against 
France,  the  cession  could  not  be  prevented.  The  English  pro- 
longed their  negotiations  to  save  Upper  Savoy  for  Switzerland, 
but  without  avail. m  They  criticized  Cavour  for  not  siding  them, 
but  this  he  could  not  honorably  do,  being  bound  by  his  compact 
to  cede  all  Savoy  to  France.  Even  had  his  honor  not  restrained 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  anger  Napoleon 
by  keeping  back  part  of  the  compensation  promised  him.  The 
English  stigmatized  Cavour's  conduct  as  Machiavellian.114 

On  May  26  Cavour  defended  the  Treaty  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Eight  members,  among  whom  were  Guerrazzi  and 
Rattazzi,  had  inveighed  against  it  from  every  side.m  According 
to  them  it  was  unpatriotic,  unnecessary,  unjustified,  treasonable. 
They  were  listened  to  with  intense  interest,  even  by  those  mem- 
bers who  did  not  intend  to  vote  with  them.  Although  some  of 
their  eloquence  was  inspired  by  political  motives,  especially  by 
the  desire  to  punish  or  destroy  Cavour,  —  the  stumbling-block  to 
so  many  ambitions, — yet  genuine  grief  at  parting  from  the  oldest 
province  of  the  dynasty  predominated.  Cavour  himself  did  not 
hide  his  emotion.  When  the  little  man  rose  to  speak,  his  followers 
must  have  wondered  what  arguments  he  could  find  to  stem  the 
flood  of  objections  which  had  been  launched  against  him,  but 
in  the  very  first  sentence,  he  captured  the  sympathy  of  the  House. 
If  the  previous  orators,  he  said,  felt  so  much  sorrow  and  bitter- 
ness, what  must  he  feel  —  he,  on  whom  the  responsibility  lay? 
Guerrazzi 126  had  cited  the  case  of  Lord  Clarendon,  impeached 

1U  OUivier,  414,  intimates  that  Napoleon  at  one  time  favored  transferring  the 
two  districts  to  Switzerland. 

1,4  For  the  Savoy  Question  "  Documents  et  Souvenirs  r&atifs  a  1' Annexion  de 
la  Savoie  en  I860  "  (Geneva:  Imprimerie  de  La  Tribune  de  Qtneve,  1908)  is  indis- 
pensable. Also,  "L'Affaire  de  Savoie,  en  1860  et  l'lntervention  Anglais*"  by 
Prof.  Ed.  Rossier  (Paris,  1006,  reprint  from  Revue  Historique,  xc),  is  excellent. 

1M  The  ablest  argument  of  the  opponents  appears  in  a  memorandum  sent  by 
Mazzini  (Scritti,  xi,  xix-xxiii)  to  Bertani.  Its  only  defect  is  that  it  leaves  fact  out 
of  sight  and  builds  up  its  conclusions  on  visions. 

1,8  Guerrazzi's  ten  reasons  for  voting  no  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  argu- 
mentation of  the  Opposition,  (l)  My  duty  is  to  increase  Italy:  therefore,  I  can* 
not  vote  to  curtail  it.  (2)  If  Nice  is  ceded,  Italy  will  remain  in  perpetual  servi- 
tude. (3)  I  cannot  believe  that  generous  France  desires  to  subject  us  to  such  Can- 
dinc  Forks.  (4)  Ministers  have  shown  neither  a  necessity  for  the  sacrifice,  nor 
that  they  have  tried  to  prevent  it.  (5)  The  Principle  of  Nationality  may  apply 
to  Savoy,  but  never  to  Nice.  (6)  Neither  present  nor  future  advantage  has  bees 
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and  exiled  for  ceding  Dunkirk  to  France;  but,  he  added,  if  Clar- 
endon had  freed  several  million  English  and  united  several  coun- 
ties to  his  sovereign's  crown,  there  would  be  some  parallel  be- 
tween his  acts  and  Cavour's. 

Thereupon  the  Prime  Minister  unfolded  the  history  of  Pied- 
mont since  1848,  showing  how  the  two  chief  aims  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel's reign  —  to  develop  the  principles  of  liberty  at  home,  and  to 
promote  within  the  bounds  of  the  possible  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality abroad  —  had  been  carried  out.  The  cession  which 
they  all  deplored  was  the  inevitable  price  Italy  had  to  pay  for  her 
redemption.  If  Piedmont  had  followed  a  policy  of  cowardice  or 
of  isolation,  they  would  not,  he  reminded  them,  be  assembled 
that  day  as  members  of  the  first  Italian  Parliament.  To  escape 
from  impotent  isolation,  Piedmont  had  required  an  alliance, 
which  she  had  found  in  France.  Thanks  to  that  alliance,  they 
had  seen  Lombardy  freed  and  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
enforced  which  permitted  the  independence  of  Emilia  and  Tus- 
cany. He  dismissed  with  brief  notice  those  visionaries  who  in- 
sisted that  Italy  ought  to  pay  no  heed  to  Europe,  but  settle  her 
own  affairs  and  rely  upon  her  volunteers.  Taking  up  the  military 
objections,  he  pointed  out  that,  since  the  Alps  were  the  natural 
bulwark  of  Piedmont,  the  possession  of  Savoy,  which  had  no  de- 
fensible frontier  against  France,  was  a  great  disadvantage.  As  to 
Nice,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the  French  wished  to  in- 
vade Piedmont  on  the  south  they  would  waste  time  to  lay  siege 
to  that  town,  when  in  twenty-four  hours  they  could  transport  an 
army  by  sea  to  the  Ligurian  coast.  Cavour  took  pains  to  empha- 
size the  French  proclivities  of  both  Nice  and  Savoy.117    He 

shown.  (7)  This  vote  tramples  legality  tinder  foot.  (8)  This  cession  may  serve 
as  a  precedent  for  some  other  foreign  power  to  seize  part  of  Italy  in  order  to  offset 
French  preponderance.  (0)  I  do  not  vote  for  it,  because  while  Garibaldi  risks  his 
life  to  win  for  us  our  mother-country  with  his  sword,  to  deprive  him  of  his  coun- 
try would  be  a  crime.  (10)  A  favorable  vote  in  the  urn  means  a  nail  in  Italy's 
coffin.  "  To  bury  the  dead,  sextons  are  called,  not  the  free  Italians  of  the  first 
Italian  Parliament." 

1,7  Later,  in  his  speech  before  the  Senate,  on  June  9,  he  showed  how  the  Princes 
of  Savoy,  from  the  time  when  they  first  turned  towards  Italy,  never  scrupled 
to  relinquish  their  Transalpine  possessions.  Charles  Emanuel  I  made  a  treaty 
with  Henry  IV  by  which  Lombardy  was  to  be  joined  to  Piedmont  and  Savoy  tc 
France.  Victor  Amedeus  II,  in  1700,  wished  to  exchange  both  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  get  Lombardy  and  Parma;  and  he  actually  ceded  Barcellonetta  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  Discorti,  xi,  160-51. 
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refrained  from  reminding  his  hearers  how  persistently  Savoy, 
steeped  in  Ultramontanism,  had  opposed  every  effort  since  1847 
to  liberalize  Piedmont  and  to  rescue  oppressed  Italy.  He  was 
too  magnanimous  to  quote  the  threats  of  Savoyard  deputies  only 
the  year  before,  that  Savoy  would  secede  if  the  King's  Govern- 
ment undertook  a  war  of  Liberation.118  He  made  short  work  of 
one  speaker  who  based  the  Italianism  of  the  Nizzards  on  their 
having  voluntarily  given  themselves  in  1888  to  Amedeus  VI,  the 
Red  Count,  who  was  a  Provencal  not  an  Italian  prince.  As  to  the 
fairness  of  the  recent  vote,  while  admitting  French  pressure,  he 
believed  that  the  result  truly  registered  the  will  of  the  majority: 
how  otherwise  explain  that  the  Nizzard  soldiers,  free  to  choose, 
and  voting  wherever  their  regiments  happened  to  be  in  Italy, 
were  almost  unanimous  for  France?  He  concluded  by  asserting 
that  this  act  of  cession,  instead  of  ignoring,  confirmed  the  princi- 
ple of  nationality.  When  Rattazzi  slily  suggested  that  it  might 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  giving  away  other  parts  of  Italy,  Cavour 
replied  with  fervor:  "God  knows  how  much  we  commiserate  the 
fate  of  Venetia,  God  knows  our  grief  when  we  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  breaking  her  chains.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  I 
take  you  to  witness,  and  consequently  I  take  Europe  to  witness, 
that  if,  in  order  to  acquire  Venetia,  we  had  to  cede  a  hand's- 
breadth  of  Italian  soil  in  Liguria  or  in  Sardinia,  I  would  reject 
the  proposal  without  hesitation."  lw 

Three  days  later,  replying  to  Rattazzi's  criticism  that  France 
had  not  guaranteed  the  union  of  Emilia  and  Tuscany,  Cavour 
said  that  his  government  had  avoided  even  discussing  such  a 
guarantee,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  placing  Italy  under  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor.  After  a  brief  explanation  to  Valerio 
and  Biancheri,  he  ended  his  defense.  Among  the  seven  or  eight 
speeches  of  his  which  are  not  only  foundation  documents  of  the 
Risorgimento  but  also  specimens  of  the  highest  parliamentary 
oratory  in  the  nineteenth  century,  this  apology  for  the  cession  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  is  the  most  subtle.  In  many  respects  it  required 
the  greatest  effort,  just  as  the  cession  itself  cost  him  the  keenest 

1,8  Treitschke  called  Savoy/*  the  Italian  Ireland";  but  this  is  inexact:  because 
Ireland  had  long-standing  valid  grievances  against  England,  whereas  Savoy  was 
a  favored  part  of  Victor  Emanuel's  Kingdom.  Savoy  resembled  Ireland  in  that 
its  masses  were  most  bigoted  and  superstitious  Ultrasnoatanea. 

"•  Ducorti,  tu  190. 
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suffering.  Having  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  had  to  persuade 
a  hostile  Parliament  that  the  necessity  existed.  Following  his 
habit,  he  spoke  the  truth  as  fearlessly  in  enumerating  the  objec- 
tions as  in  stating  the  reasons  why  the  Treaty  must  be  ratified. 
Fully  realizing  the  responsibility  that  weighed  upon  him,  he  was 
yet  buoyant  in  his  manner,  as  of  one  performing  a  duty  with 
alacrity.  He  passed  from  grave  to  gay ,  interspersing  his  business- 
like statement  of  facts  with  characteristic  touches  of  irony,  or 
with  appeals  to  conscience  and  to  ideals.  Never  had  he  greater 
need  than  now  of  that  gift  of  "seduction"  in  which,  as  La  Mar- 
mora confessed,  he  was  unrivaled,  and  never  did  he  employ  it 
more  successfully  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  When  the  roll 
was  called,  229  supported  him;  33  voted  no;  and  23  abstained.110 
The  most  critical  act  of  his  career  was  sealed;  for  the  Senate, 
after  further  discussion,  in  which  similar  arguments  went  back 
and  forth,  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Chamber. 

In  judging  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  if  we  would  be  fair 
to  all  parties  we  must  put  ourselves  into  the  conditions  of  March 
and  April,  1860.  Today,  no  one  can  seriously  maintain  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  would  be  strengthened  by  possessing  these 
States.  In  1860,  however,  Italian  tradition  and  sentiment  clung 
to  both  of  them;  and  Cavour  would  have  saved  both,  or  either, 
had  it  been  possible.  But  he  bowed  to  necessity.  The  critics  who 
attacked  him  could  offer  absolutely  nothing,  except  their  fine 
phrases,  as  a  substitute.  Without  the  Emperor's  acquiescence, 
the  Centre  could  not  have  been  annexed:  against  the  Emperor's 
will,  Savoy  and  Nice  could  not  have  been  retained.  The  Aus- 
trian army,  though  in  bad  condition,  would  have  marched  into 
the  Legations  and  Tuscany  at  a  day's  notice,  and  there  is  no  like- 
lihood that  it  could  have  been  prevented  from  recovering  Lom- 
bardy.   Except  Napoleon,  the  young  Kingdom  had  no  active 

1,0  On  the  secret  ballot,  with  882  members  present  instead  of  885,  the  result 
was :  Ayes,  238;  noes,  SO;  non-voting,  28.  On  the  open  vote  among  the  noe*  were: 
Anelli.  Asproni,  Bertani,  Bertea,  Berti-Pichat,  Biancheri,  Bottero,  Castellani- 
Fantoni,  L.  Castelli,  Cavalleri.  Depretis,  Dossena,  Ferracini,  Ferrari,  Franchini, 
Guerrazzi,  Maccabruni,  Macchi,  Massei,  Mellana,  Murardet,  Mordini,  Mosca, 
Pareto,  Polti,  Regnoli,  V.  Ricci.  G.  A.  Sauna,  G.  Sauna,  Sineo,  Tomati,  Valerio, 
Zanardelli.  Non-voting :  Amelio,  D.  Berti.  Bonatti,  Cabella,  Capriolo,  Casareto, 
Cavallini,  Carlo,  Coppini,  Cornero,  Cotta-Ramusino,  Cossetti,  De  Amicis,  Gen- 
tili.  Giovanola,  Mathis,  Melegari,  G.  B.  Michelini,  Montecemolo,  Montkelli, 
Rattani,  Rubieri,  Sperino,  Tecchio.  Artom-Blanc.  n,  478-74. 
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friend  in  Europe.    Prussia,  Germany  and  Russia  frowned  at  a 
State  born  of  revolution  and  baptized  by  universal  suffrage. 
Queen  Victoria  and  a  large  section  of  official  England,  regarding 
the  Italians  merely  as  cunning  brigands,  wished  to  maintain 
towards  them  a  rigid  neutrality,  which  should  favor  Austria  by 
every  means  short  of  open  alliance.   Palmerston,  Russell  and 
Gladstone,  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  Italian  cause,  never 
dreamed  of  helping  the  Italians  by  an  army,  and  had  grown  luke- 
warm towards  them,  and  especially  towards  Cavour,  for  making 
the  secret  bargain  with  Napoleon.  It  was  the  hope  of  frustrating 
the  Emperor's  grasping  ambition,  rather  than  of  saving  Nice  and 
Savoy  to  Victor  Emanuel,  that  induced  the  English  statesmen  to 
try  to  rouse  the  other  Great  Powers  to  interfere.  Cavour  meas- 
ured the  political  field  exactly,  therefore,  saw  that  he  had  no 
alternative,  and  accepted  the  inevitable  not  begrudgingly,  nor 
with  whimpers  and  repining,  but  with  the  air  of  one  who  recog- 
nized that  the  inevitable  itself  might  conceal  benefits.  Just  as  in 
1849  some  members  of  Parliament  refused  to  vote  for  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  cheap  popularity  by  their  spuri- 
ous patriotism,  so  now  there  were  deputies  and   senators  who 
prided  themselves  on  being  too  patriotic  to  consent  to  cede  a  foot 
of  Italy.   Such  buncombe  deceives  nobody.   When  amputation 
is  necessary,  how  stands  the  surgeon  who,  in  order  not  to  risk  his 
reputation,  refuses  to  perform  it? 

The  real  loser  by  the  cession  was  neither  Cavour  nor  Italy,  but 
Napoleon  III.  France  gained;  her  Imperial  ruler  lost.  The 
Nemesis  which  had  been  tracking  him  ever  since,  in  1849,  he 
destroyed  the  Roman  Republic  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Papacy,  now  turned  his  acquisition  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  his  dis- 
advantage. In  getting  Savoy,  he  added  to  the  multitude,  already 
menacingly  large,  of  his  Ultramontane  subjects;  in  taking  Nice, 
he  embittered  the  Party  of  Action,  who  idolized  Garibaldi.  But 
this  was  of  slight  concern  compared  with  the  forfeiture  of  not 
only  the  goodwill  but  the  confidence  and  respect  of  England. 
That  goodwill  for  which,  next  to  keeping  himself  on  his  throne, 
he  had  striven  most  indefatigably,  now  vanished  in  a  day,  and  it 
never  came  back.  Palmerston,  his  earliest  supporter  among  the 
British,  acted  henceforth  on  the  belief  that  he  was  a  liar  and  a 
knave.  Queen  Victoria  and  Albert,  grown  suspicious  that  the 
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Third  Napoleon  intended  to  imitate  the  First  and  clutch  at  uni- 
versal empire,  saw,  in  this  seizure,  their  suspicions  confirmed 
Europe  accepted  it  as  a  certainty  that  he  would  next  "revendi- 
cate  "  the  "  natural  frontiers  "  of  France  by  taking  Belgium  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  Italians,  who  branded  him  a 
traitor  at  Villaf ranca,  and  had  then  slowly  come  to  feel  more 
kindly  towards  him,  when  he  tacitly  allowed  the  Central  States 
to  join  the  new  Kingdom,  plunged  into  resentment  which  has 
lasted  until  this  day.  They  accused  him  of  extorting  full  pay- 
ment for  half  his  service:  an  unjust  accusation,  because  Emilia 
and  Tuscany  were  much  more  than  equivalent  to  Venetia.  But 
outraged  patriotism  deals  in  emotions  and  not  in  figures;  and 
Napoleon,  caught  in  his  web  of  contradictions,  laid  himself  open 
to  misconstructions.  Instead  of  the  unselfish  Liberator,  who 
had  sailed  into  the  flower-strewn  harbor  of  Genoa  less  than  a 
year  before,  he  was  loathed  as  a  political  Shylock  —  and,  in- 
deed, the  comparison  maligned  the  usurious  Jew,  for  he  at  least 
had  performed  his  part  of  the  contract.  But  Napoleon  could 
do  nothing  straightforward.  He  had  neither  tact  as  to  method, 
nor  sense  of  fitness  as  to  time.  In  exacting  Nice  and  Savoy,  he 
set  a  precedent  which  the  Germans  followed  remorselessly 
eleven  years  later,  when  they  wrenched  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
from  France. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

GARIBALDI  AND  THE  THOUSAND 

EVEN  before  the  Italian  Parliament  voted  to  accept  the 
treaty,  Italy  and  Europe  were  watching  breathlessly  the 
course  of  an  adventure  without  its  counterpart  in  the  modern 
world.  Garibaldi,  who  could  ill  accommodate  himself  to  the 
restraints  of  constitutional  government,  who  scorned  diplomacy, 
despised  the  suggestion  that  Italians  should  pay  heed  to  the  Great 
Powers,  loathed  Napoleon  III,  and  cherished  henceforth  unquali- 
fied hatred  of  Cavour  as  the  betrayer  of  Nice,  Garibaldi  now  be- 
came the  hero  of  an  exploit  which  took  on  from  the  beginning  a 
legendary  glory.  His  Italian  Expedition  recalled  the  mythic 
prowess  of  the  Argonauts  whom  Jason  steered  to  Colchis;  it  re- 
produced the  triumph,  which  Dion,  the  ancient  liberator,  won  in 
Sicily  over  Dionysius,  the  ancient  tyrant;  it  matched  in  improba- 
bility the  epic  feats  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Unlike  Joan,  Garibaldi 
lacked  the  faith  that  moves  mountains:  but  he  had  invincible 
courage.  In  time  of  peace  he  was  easily  led,  a  prey  to  the  last 
comer;  on  horseback,  however,  with  face  towards  the  enemy,  he 
acted  on  his  own  motion,  decisively  and  swiftly.  Had  it  been 
left  to  him,  the  Thousand  would  not  have  sailed  on  May  5, 1860; 
but  he  was  in  the  hands  of  abler  planners,  who  knew  neither  cau- 
tion nor  scruple. 

Naples  and  Sicily  under  Bomba's  reign  had  been,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  objective  of  conspirators.  The  fate  of  Agesilao  Milano 
and  of  Count  Bentivegna,  and  the  ill-starred  attemptof  Pisacane, 
were  symptoms  that  the  patriotic  ferment  was  working.  After 
the  Congress  of  Paris  the  Party  of  Action  redoubled  their 
efforts  for  fear  of  being  forestalled  by  the  Muratists.  During  the 
War  of  1859  they  kept  quiet;  then  they  roused  themselves,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Mazzini  and  Crispi,  they  hoped  to  set  off 
an  explosion  in  Sicily  in  October.  That  missed  fire.  "To  the 
Centre!  to  the  Centre!  aiming  towards  the  South!"  was  next 
Mazzini's  war-cry,  until  Ricasoli  prevented  his  operations  in 
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Tuscany,  and  the  Sang  dissuaded  Garibaldi  from  invading  the 
Papal  States.  All  parties  realized  that  the  Two  Sicilies  were  the 
most  hopeful  field  for  endeavor.  The  Government  of  young  King 
Francis,  or  "Bombino"  (Little  Bomba)  as  his  subjects  nick- 
named him,  seemed  tottering.  Enthusiasts  believed  that  a  mere 
shove  would  push  it  over.  As  when  the  discovery  of  gold  is  an- 
nounced in  some  remote  place,  fortune-seekers  rush  thither  from 
every  quarter,  so  the  prospectors  of  Cavour  and  Mazzini,  and  of 
Napoleon  III  also,  gathered  secretly  at  Naples  and  in  Sicily.  The 
Party  of  Action,  which  included  many  who,  though  not  devout 
Mazzinians,  were  eager  to  serve  under  his  guidance,  focussed 
their  attention  on  Sicily. 

Many  reasons  caused  them  to  prefer  the  Island  to  the  Main- 
land for  their  enterprise.  First  of  all,  there  was  the  long-standing 
feud  between  the  Sicilians  and  the  Neapolitans:  the  former  had 
been  yoked  to  the  latter  by  a  dynastic  bond  which  they  hated. 
In  1848,  Sicily,  having  won  independence  at  a  single  stroke, 
maintained  it  after  Naples  had  succumbed.  The  memory  of 
Ferdinand's  bombardment,  which  gave  him  the  evil  name  he 
bears  in  history,  rankled.  The  regime  of  martial  law,  under  which 
the  Islanders  had  been  persecuted  like  a  conquered  people  for  a 
decade,  kept  them  exasperated.  The  somewhat  slacker  rule 
since  Bombino's  accession  they  rightly  attributed  to  feebleness 
and  not  to  a  desire  on  his  part  for  reform.  They  thought  the 
army  rotten  and  suspected  that  much  of  it,  whether  rank  or  file, 
was  disaffected.  The  alliance  of  France  with  Piedmont,  the  war 
with  Austria,  the  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  the  erner* 
gence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Upper  Italy  like  an  unbidden  genie 
after  the  fumes  of  Villafranca,  revived  their  hopes.  There  was  in 
the  Sicilian  a  love  of  independence  which  three  thousand  years 
of  oppression  had  not  succeeded  in  stifling.  Could  the  anthro- 
pologists today  reduce  him  to  his  elements,  we  should  see  the 
most  astonishing  among  racial  composites.  For  in  his  veins  runs 
the  blood  of  prehistoric  Elymians,  Sicels  and  Sicans;  of  Greeks, 
Doric  and  Ionic;  of  Phoenicians  and  of  their  offspring  the  Cartha- 
ginians; of  Italiots  and  Romans;  of  Byzantines  and  Saracens;  of 
Normans,  Germans,  French  and  Spanish.  The  issues  of  civiliza- 
tion, so  long  as  civilization  was  restricted  to  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  circulated  through  his  little  island  as  all  the  sands  slip 
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through  the  waist  of  an  hour-glass.  Sicily  was  the  stepping-stone 
for  armies  passing  between  Italy  and  Africa,  the  half-way  post  for 
fleets  bound  from  Tyre  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  beyond. 
Geography  doomed  Sicily  never  to  be  a  nation:  she  was  too  cen- 
tral to  be  let  alone,  too  small  to  defend  her  independence.  But  in 
spite  of  sequent  conquests,  her  people  never  lost  their  love  of 
liberty.  Though  they  seemed  quiescent  for  centuries,  yet  like 
imperial  Etna  now  and  again  they  would  burst  forth  irresistibly: 
as  the  French  learned  to  their  sorrow  at  the  Massacre  of  the 
Vespers  in  1282,  and  the  Bourbons  at  the  uprising  of  1848.  Tern- 
perament,  tradition  and  his  daily  life  amid  brutalizing  condi- 
tions, seemed  to  mark  the  Sicilian  as  a  predestined  revolutionist. 

The  strategic  importance  of  liberating  Sicily  before  Naples 
was  obvious.  Once  freed,  the  Island  could  hold  out  for  a  long 
time  against  any  forces  Bombino  could  send  to  reconquer  it,  and 
in  the  interval,  Northern  Italy,  if  not  Europe,  might  intervene. 
The  Sicilian  shores  could  be  reached  from  all  sides.  Malta,  where 
Fabrizi  had  long  been  storing  a  lot  of  old  muskets,  and  where  a 
flock  of  agitators  had  grown  gray  watching  for  a  signal,  was  only 
sixty  miles  from  Cape  Passero.  For  the  Party  of  Action  itself 
the  liberation  of  Sicily  might  have  tremendous  consequences* 
The  recent  annexations,  by  which  the  Kingdom  of  Upper  Italy 
had  come  into  being,  was  the  achievement  of  the  Monarchists, 
allied  with  the  Garibaldians  and  all  those  ex-republicans  whom 
the  National  Society  had  drawn  to  Victor  Emanuel's  banner.  To 
every  observer  of  insight  it  was  plain  that  Ricasoli  had  done 
more  by  taciturn  inflexibility  in  ten  months,  than  Mazzini  by  his 
unceasing  propaganda  and  miscalculated  risings  in  ten  years. 
The  great  Exile,  and  his  dwindling  body  of  disciples,  knew  that, 
unless  they  could  point  to  some  province  in  Italy  as  redeemed  by 
them,  they  would  be  forever  discredited.  They  must  act  soon,  or 
the  Monarchists  would  forestall  them.  If  Mazzini  could  free  and 
hold  Sicily,  he  might  establish  his  republic  there,  and  possibly  go 
on  to  republicanize  Naples  and  the  Papal  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Victor  Emanuel  were  the  liberator,  the  Monarchy  would 
inevitably  absorb  all  Italy.  Thus  party  ambition  as  well  as  pa- 
triotism spurred  the  Mazzinians  forward. 

If  they  had  had  to  depend  on  Mazzini  himself,  they  would 
have  failed  as  surely  as  they  had  always  failed  under  his  active 
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direction  since  the  fizzle  at  Annemasse  in  1834.  But  Francesco 
Crispi,  and  not  Mazzini,  was  the  real  preparer  of  the  Sicilian 
Expedition.  Crispi,  himself  a  Sicilian,  born  in  1819,  had  lived  for 
ten  years  in  exile.  In  figure  he  was  above  middle  height,  spare 
rather  than  stout,  of  undistinguished  features  even  in  the  days  of 
his  power,  but  of  a  manner  which  bespoke  supreme  self-confi- 
dence. He  had  an  innate  passion  for  domination,  and  capacity  al- 
most equal  to  his  passion.  In  youth  he  accepted  Mazzini's  gospel 
without  reserve;  but  as  he  matured,  he  developed  in  the  highest 
degree  that  habit  of  seeing  things  as  they  are  and  of  dealing  with 
them  point-blank,  which  stamps  the  born  men  of  action.  He  be- 
lieved every  means  lawful  to  a  patriot.  Italy  was  his  religion :  like 
the  Crusaders,  he  lived  as  if  he  took  it  for  granted  that  his  zeal  ab- 
solved him  from  the  cardinal  virtues  which  are  the  true  witnesses 
of  religion.  He  was  more  than  a  theoretical  approver  of  regicide: 
indeed,  it  is  still  debated  whether  he  was  not  the  thrower  of  the 
third  bomb  in  Orsini's  attempt  on  Napoleon  Ill's  life.1  Men  fol- 
lowed him,  obeyed  him,  trusted  him  —  but  did  not  love  him. 
Except  in  open  danger,  when  his  nerve  deserted  him,  he  was  a 
perfect  agent  for  a  conspiracy.  Give  him  a  disguise,  and  he  would 
filter  as  naturally  through  a  crowd  of  Bourbon  or  French  police, 
as  a  breeze  through  a  thicket.  Cool,  alert,  resourceful,  he  was, 
and  above  all,  clear-headed.  Set  Mazzini  in  Genoa,  and  his 
fanatic  vision  would  magnify  a  thousand  adherents  into  a  hun- 
dred thousand;  Crispi  would  count  just  a  thousand,  or  five  more 
or  less,  as  the  case  might  be.  Mazzini's  supreme  value  lay  in  his 
power  as  a  moral  awakener :  but  his  disciples  had  long  needed  not 
so  much  to  be  persuaded  of  their  duty  to  patriotism,  as  to  be  led 
to  some  sane  and  fruitful  achievement.  Toward  this  Crispi  pos- 
sessed the  rare  qualification  of  seeing  things  as  they  were. 

In  August,  1859,  Crispi,  bearing  an  English  passport  made  out 
to  "  Manuel  Pareda"  from  Argentine,  and  wearing  English  side- 
whiskers  and  two  pairs  of  blue  goggles,9  went  from  London  to 
Sicily,  conferred  with  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  taught  them  how 
to  construct  Orsini  bombs,1  saw  the  number  and  location  of  the 
Bourbon  troops,  planned  minutely  the  proposed  rising,  and  quit- 
ted the  Island  with  the  belief  that  the  Revolution  would  come 
at  the  appointed  time.  Late  in  September,  however,  Mazzini 
*  See  ante,  vol  i,  p.  496,  n.  6.  ■  Crispi,  8».         '  Ibid,  885. 
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became  anxious  at  the  delay,  and  sent  Crispi  on  a  second  mis- 
sion. This  time  his  passport  read:  "Tobias  Glivaie  (British  Sub* 
ject,  a  native  of  Malta).99  Reaching  Messina  on  October  11,  he 
learned  that  the  rising  set  for  the  4th  had  been  put  off  till  the 
9th,  and  then,  after  an  insignificant  skirmish,  it  had  been  aban- 
doned.4 Quick  to  realize  that  the  local  leaders  had  lost  heart,  he 
reasoned  that  the  impetus  and  guidance  of  a  revolution  in  Sicily 
must  come  from  outside  the  Island.  What  troubled  him  most 
was  to  find  that  Moderates  were  supplanting  Mazzinians  on  the 
committees.  As  Mazzini  and  Crispi  used  the  epithet  "Moder- 
ate" it  sounded  worse  than  "traitor."  They  applied  it  to  the 
supporters  of  Victor  Emanuel,  to  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, to  everyone,  indeed,  who  doubted  the  possibility  of  re- 
deeming Venetia,  the  Papal  States  and  the  Two  Sicilies  by  a  con- 
spirators' insurrection.  The  effect  of  the  War  in  the  North  and 
of  the  provisional  independence  of  the  Central  States,  had  caused 
so  many  good  Sicilian  patriots,  hitherto  devoted  followers  of 
Mazzini,  to  perceive  that  their  best  hope  lay  in  coftperating  with 
the  King's  Government,  that  Crispi  wrote  Mazzini  that  unless 
their  influence  could  be  counteracted  by  the  arrival  in  the 
Island  of  "a  large  number  of  exiles  friendly  to  us,"  everything 
would  be  delayed  and  "our  work  may  easily  be  lost."1  In  De- 
cember, Crispi  conferred  with  Farini,  who  was  disposed  to  favor 
the  Sicilian  enterprise.  "  If  it  is  a  question  of  money,"  he  said, "  I 
will  contribute  as  much  as  a  million  francs."  •  But  Farini  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  give  aid  openly  without  the  sanction  of 
the  King's  Government.  Crispi,  therefore,  went  to  Turin  and 
held  several  interviews  with  Rattazzi.  Although  we  have  no  di- 
rect evidence,  we  are  justified  in  suspecting  that  Crispi  abetted, 
if  he  did  not  oversee,  the  plot  to  detach  Garibaldi  from  the 
King's  influence,  by  making  him  head  of  the  Free  Committees 
and  of  the  Nation  Armed — a  plot  which  aimed  also  at  the  polit- 
ical destruction  of  Cavour.  On  July  14, 1859,  Crispi  wrote  in  his 
diary:  "The  papers  bring  news  of  Cavour's  resignation, which  in- 
dicates that  the  terms  of  the  peace  cannot  be  honorable  or  useful 
for  Italy."  7  Sufficient  proof  that  Crispi,  in  spite  of  his  Maarin- 
ianism,  regarded  Cavour  at  that  time  as  representing  the  honor 

«  Crispi  254.  •  Ibid,  272;  Crispi  to  Masoni,  Malta,  Oct  **,  1880. 

•  Ibid,  802.  »  Ibid,  229. 
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and  welfare  of  Italy;  but  by  December,  the  Mazzinians,  whose 
attack  on  the  Papal  States  had  been  prevented,  realizing  that 
their  principal  obstruction  might  come  from  the  Moderates,  had 
entered  upon  a  campaign  of  vilification  against  the  Moderates, 
and  especially  against  Cavour. 

Crispins  report  of  the  unpromising  conditions  of  the  Sicilian 
conspirators  did  not  discourage  Mazzini:  but  even  the  Great 
Exile,  who  had  so  far  lost  his  grip  on  reality  as  to  preach  that  the 
Italians  need  fear  neither  France  nor  Austria,  even  he  under- 
stood that  his  little  band  of  disciples  could  not  unaided  liberate 
Sicily.  This  band  included  Crispi,  a  man  of  clear  sight  and  tire- 
less energy,  but  neither  widely  popular,  nor  magnetic;  Nicola 
Fabrizi,  whose  forty  years  of  conspiring  had  left  him  a  zealot, 
intense  and  narrow,  but  necessarily  incapable  of  leading  a  large 
movement:  Maurizio  Quadrio,  another  patriarch,  a  doctrinaire 
whose  proper  weapon  was  the  pen  and  not  the  sword;  Rosalino 
Pilo,  an  enthusiast,  fitted  to  serve  as  lieutenant,  but  without  the 
first  requisites  of  generalship;  and  Alberto  Mario,  who  could 
write  caustic  indictments,  who  impressed  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies by  his  Draconic  austerity,  but  who,  like  Pilo,  could  lay  no 
claim  to  military  authority.  Men  bred  up  as  conspirators,  expe- 
rience has  proved  it  a  thousand  times,  are  ill-qualified  to  organ- 
ize and  command  a  wide-reaching  campaign.  They  can  throw  a 
bomb,  or  stab  a  despot,  or  start  a  riot:  but  they  cannot  conduct 
a  war.  They  can  no  more  take  a  broad  view  of  the  political  situa- 
tion than  a  cat,  with  eyes  riveted  to  a  rat-hole,  can  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  house.  Mazzini  knew  that  he  must  ally  his  little 
party  with  the  Garibaldians,  whose  chief  enjoyed  that  prestige 
as  a  warrior  and  that  magic  popularity  which  would  draw 
multitudes  to  support  their  common  cause. 

From  January  to  May,  1860,  the  Party  of  Action  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  winning  over  Garibaldi.  He  was  not  a  Mazzinian ; 
and  although  he  had  resigned  from  the  National  Society,  he  still 
looked  up  to  Victor  Emanuel  as  his  leader:  but  his  loyalty  did 
not  extend  to  the  Monarchists  as  a  body.  His  ideal  was  the 
Republic:  but  his  dearest  wish  was  to  fight  for  Italy's  independ- 
ence, no  matter  when,  or  where,  or  under  whose  banner.  Gari- 
baldi was,  however,  as  Mazzini  petulantly  declared,  "weak  be- 
yond expression  " ;  and  by  subscribing  yourself  his  friend,  or  pat* 
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ting  his  shoulder,  you  could  do  anything  with  him.8  By  these 
easy  tactics,  "Brofferio  and  Company,"  Mazzini's  allies  in  Pied- 
mont, captured  Garibaldi,  and  exploited  him  (or  their  own  ends 
in  the  often  mentioned  attempt  to  destroy  Cavour  in  December, 
1859.  He  quitted  Turin  with  the  realization  that  he  had  been 
played  upon,  only  to  be  trapped  into  an  unseemly  marriage, 
which  he  repudiated  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony.  He  was  a 
creature  of  such  fascination,  however,  that  neither  foibles  nor 
mistakes  could  permanently  lessen  his  popularity. 

Garibaldi's  intimates,  Bertani,  Medici,  Bbrio,  were  too  rational 
to  favor  any  expedition  unless  its  success  could  be  counted  upon. 
They  knew  that  Crispi's  report  on  the  impotence  of  the  Sicilians 
to  rise  without  outside  instigation,  was  sound.  While  they  kept 
up  friendly  and  even  confidential  relations  with  the  Mazzinians, 
they  placed  more  faith  in  the  King's  ability  to  complete  the  work 
of  liberation:  hoping,  very  naturally,  that  they  could  influence 
the  King.  "The  difficult  task  now,  and  quite  the  most  useful 
for  our  cause,"  Bertani  wrote  Panizzi  in  January,  "is  to  bring 
Garibaldi  and  Cavour  together.  Garibaldi  has  absolutely  in 
hand  the  people  of  Italy  and  the  King.  Cavour  could  contribute 
the  intelligence  and  the  guidance  that  are  lacking,  along  the  very 
difficult  paths,  to  both.  Cavour  with  the  King  and  Garibaldi  can 
emancipate  himself  in  great  part  from  Napoleon."  9 

Bertani  also  suggested  using  Napoleon  as  far  as  Italian  inter- 
ests might  benefit  thereby,  and  he  urged  Panizzi  to  persuade  the 
British  Ministers  of  the  desirability  of  effecting  a  league  between 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi.  "If  we  do  not  succeed  in  associating 
Garibaldi  with  the  men  and  affairs  of  high  political  significance/9 
Bertani  added  wisely,  "he  will  never  be  more  than  a  guerilla  .  .  . 
and  we  shall  have  lost  all  the  usefulness  that  can  be  derived  .  .  . 
from  the  popular  prestige  which  that  man  enjoys."10  The  shrewd 
Bertani  even  suggested  that  Garibaldi  be  invited  to  England,  to 
be  feasted  by  the  Liberal  magnates,  so  that  he  might  return 
better  disposed  towards  the  Royal  direction,  and  lead  the  Sicilian 
revolution.11  Partly  on  this  mission  of  reconciliation  and  partly 
in  behalf  of  the  Garibaldian  Volunteers,  whose  neglect  by  the 
Government  was  one  of  Garibaldi's  standing  grievances,  Medici 

•  Trevelyan,  i,  121;  letter  of  Mazzini;  Nov.  1859. 

•  Panizzi,  411.  "  Ibid,  412.  "  Ibid,  415. 
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Trent  to  Turin,  saw  Cavour  several  times,  admired  his  "  mind  at 
the  level  of  circumstances,"  and  his  energetic  and  sensible  and 
thoroughly  Italian  purposes,  and  accepted  a  commission  as 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Piedmontese  army.12  Bixio  also  had  a 
cordial  welcome  from  Cavour,  whose  views  he  pronounced  satis- 
factory. "  That  great  section  of  the  Party  of  Action  which  we  may 
now  call  Garibaldian,  composed  of  ardent  patriots  who  accepted 
his  watchword — "  Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel  ! " — and  asked  only 
that  Garibaldi  should  lead  them,  were  inclined,  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  to  wait  for  a  signal  from  Turin. 

Cavour's  attitude  towards  the  projected  Sicilian  Expedition 
has  been  the  most  criticized  by  his  enemies  of  all  his  political  acts. 
Not  even  the  cession  of  Nice  supplied  them  with  so  unfailing  a 
secretion  of  venom.  And  yet,  although  all  the  documents  have 
not  been  published,  and  much  oral  testimony  is  lost  forever,  we 
can  almost  unerringly  trace  his  course,  surmise  the  reason  for 
each  decision  and  for  each  change  of  front,  and  if  we  do  this 
dispassionately  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
guided  throughout  by  the  keenest  foresight  and  by  the  highest 
patriotism.  The  fundamental  mistake  made  by  Mazzini,  and  by 
later  critics  who  have  echoed  his  vituperation,  is  that  they  identi- 
fied their  own  program  with  Italy  itself.  When,  therefore,  Cavour 
differed  from  them,  he  was  indisputably,  according  to  their  ar- 
gument, a  traitor  to  Italy. 

During  his  early  career,  Cavour's  guiding  principle  for  the  re- 
demption of  Italy  was,  as  we  have  so  frequently  seen,  the  expul- 
sion of  foreign  influence.  Until  Austria  could  be  driven  out,  he 
condemned  as  futile  sporadic  assassinations  and  explosions.  To 
drive  Austria  out,  Italy  required  an  ally.  This  Mazzini  denied. 
For  thirty  years  he  preached  that  the  Italians  could  do  the 
work  unaided.  Yet  in  1858  the  Austrians  seemed  to  be  as  firmly 
rooted  as  ever  in  Italian  soil.  On  July  21, 1858,  Cavour  secured  an 
ally;  on  July  21, 1859,  Austrian  control  over  the  Peninsula  had 
been  loosed  forever,  except  in  Venetia.  As  to  the  one  thing  indis- 
pensable —  the  foreign  alliance  —  which  was  right,  Mazzini  or 
Cavour?  Which  was  really  making  Italy  —  Mazzini,  with  his 
record  of  abortive  attempts,  or  Cavour,  with  Lombardy  and 


"  Panizzi,  419;  Medici  to  Panics,  Genoa,  Feb.  85, 1860. 
»  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  ft;  Jan.  86,  I860. 
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the  Legations,  the  Duchies  and  Tuscany,  redeemed  in  a  few 
months  at  a  single  trial? 

At  the  Congress  of  Paris,  Cavour  pleaded  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Peninsula.  He  could  not  openly  propose  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  the  Two  Sicilies;  but  pri- 
vately he  would  have  preferred  Murat  to  Bomba  at  Naples, 
because  Murat's  presence  would  shut  out  Austrian  influence 
from  half  of  Italy.  A  doctrinaire  like  Mazzini  argued  from  this 
that  Cavour  had  not  a  drop  of  Italianism  in  him,  that  his  patri- 
otism was  a  sham,  that  he  simply  wished  to  substitute  a  French 
despot  for  a  Bourbon  despot,  and  Bonapartist  influence  for 
Hapsburg.  The  next  year,  after  the  Sapri  failure,  although  Ca- 
vour supported  the  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  Cagliari  and  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  Bomba,  this  did  not  deter  the  Mas- 
zinians  from  denouncing  him  as  Bomba's  counterpart  in  persecu- 
tion. At  Plombieres  it  was  assumed  that  the  French  and  Pied- 
montese  allies  should  make  no  overt  attack  on  Naples:  but  both 
Napoleon  and  Cavour  understood  that  Bomba's  throne  might 
topple  over  at  the  least  jar.  It  would  have  been  suicidal,  how- 
ever, for  Cavour  to  suggest  then  that,  in  case  of  revolution,  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  should  be  united  to  Piedmont.    Having 
secured  the  French  alliance,  Cavour,  true  to  his  fundamental 
principle  of  ridding  the  Peninsula  of  the  foreigner,  preferred  the 
Bourbon  to  a  French  prince  at  Naples:  the  Bourbons  would  go 
to  the  wall  very  soon  unless  they  reformed,  whereas  a  Murat  or 
a  Bonaparte  would  have  Imperial  backing.  With  this  intent, 
Cavour,  in  April,  1859,  urged  Bomba's  government  to  join  the 
National  movement:  but  Bomba  declared  that  he  should  remain 
neutral,  which  was  equivalent  to  his  siding  with  Austria*    A 
similar  invitation  to  the  new  King,  Francis  II,  met  with  a  simi- 
lar rebuff.   "There  is  nothing  to  hope  for  here  for  the  Italian 
cause,"  wrote  Salmour  on  June  22, 1859.  To  Mazzinians,  taking 
their  short  views  of  the  future,  these  negotiations  seemed  sacri- 
lege, explainable  only  on  the  theory  that  Cavour's  assertion  of 
patriotism  was  pure  deceit.  They  would  not  have  believed  in  his 
sincerity  even  if  they  had  heard  him  assure  his  friends  after  Villa- 
f  ranca  that  he  would  turn  revolutionist,  devote  himself  to  Naples, 
and,  at  any  cost,  drive  the  national  movement  ahead.14  When, 

"  AnU.  p.  114. 
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however,  Emilia  and  Tuscany  gravitated  irresistibly  to  Piedmont, 
to  form  the  Kingdom  of  Upper  Italy,  Cavour  realized  that  his 
next  duty  was  to  control,  if  he  could  not  retard,  the  revolution  in 
the  South.  Being  a  statesman,  fully  convinced  that  well-knit 
states  do  not  spring,  like  Athena,  full-grown  from  the  brain  of 
Zeus,  Cavour  wished  to  hinder  a  premature  union.  He  would  first 
train  the  new  states  in  constitutional  government,  make  them 
feel  their  common  interests,  teach  them  to  be  Italians,  instead 
of  Tuscans  and  Lombards,  let  Europe  acknowledge  them  as  a 
self-sufficient,  well-fused  and  united  nation,  and  then  welcome 
the  brethren  of  the  South. 

But,  without  any  preparation,  to  join  eleven  or  twelve  mil- 
lions of  the  most  backward  Italians  to  those  of  the  Centre  and 
the  North  —  to  yoke  Neapolitans,  Sicilians,  Romans,  each  with 
their  special  problems,  their  inveterate  provincial  characteristics, 
their  feuds,  their  backwardness  in  education  and  morals,  their 
degeneracy  due  to  the  organized  corrupting  influence  of  Popes 
and  Bourbons,  —  to  yoke  these  to  the  Piedmontese,  already  sea- 
soned in  parliamentary  experience,  and  to  Lombards,  Emilians 
and  Tuscans,  who  had  long  had  contacts  with  civilization,  was  an 
immense  imprudence.  There  comes  a  point  where  the  Leaven  is 
too  small  for  the  Lump.  That  Cavour  did  not  favor  the  sudden 
liberation  of  the  South  was,  therefore,  a  proof  of  his  patriotism 
not  less  than  of  his  wisdom.  Like  an  honest  builder,  he  knew  the 
danger  of  laying  on  the  upper  stones  before  the  foundations  were 
solid. 

The  course  of  events,  however,  paid  no  more  heed  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  than  a  freshet  pays  to  the  dykes  it  has  over- 
flowed. All  sections  of  the  Party  of  Action  clamored  to  strike  off 
the  shackles  from  the  South  Italians,  who  were  described  B£ 
unanimous  for  the  Revolution,  and  resolved  to  rise  to  a  man  at 
the  first  call.  It  was  a  race  to  rescue  them.  Although  Cavour 
preferred  that  the  actual  state  of  things  should  last  several  yean 
longer,  he  recognized  that  the  inundation  was  near,  and  adapted 
his  policy  to  make  the  very  cataclysm  he  would  have  averted 
serve  the  larger  cause  of  Italy.16  He  had  to  avoid,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  which  should  transmute 
the  Two  Sicilies  into  a  republic;  and,  on  the  other,  he  had  to 
"  Lettere,  m.  286;  C.  to  VnUmarinm,  March  90, 1800. 
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beware  of  traversing  the  popular  movement  to  such  a  degree 
to  render  the  Royal  Government  odious.  Whatever  happened, 
he  must  show  a  perfectly  correct  front  to  international  diplo- 
macy, which  eyed  him  with  well-founded  distrust,  because  he 
was  achieving,  against  the  wishes  of  official  Europe,  the  creation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  United  Italy.  The  various  means  he  now  em- 
ployed were  intended  to  control,  if  he  could  not  head  off,  the 
Revolution.  He  instructed  Villamarina,  recently  transferred  from 
the  Paris  to  the  Naples  embassy,  to  do  his  utmost  to  discourage 
the  patriots  from  revolting,  and  to  urge  Francis  II  that  his 
one  chance  of  salvation  lay  in  adopting  sincerely  the  National 
cause.  Victor  Emanuel  wrote  the  young  King  that  Italy  might 
be  divided  into  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  Kingdom,  mutually 
friendly  and  both  upholding  the  great  idea  of  the  time  —  na- 
tional independence.  "If  you  repudiate  my  advice,"  said  Vic- 
tor bluntly,  "the  day  may  come  in  which  I  shall  be  placed  in 
the  terrible  alternative  of  putting  in  jeopardy  the  most  vital 
interests  of  my  dynasty  or  of  being  the  chief  instrument  of  its 
ruin.  ...  If  you  allow  some  months  to  pass  without  heeding 
my  friendly  suggestions,  Your  Majesty  may,  perhaps,  experi- 
ence the  bitterness  of  those  terrible  words  —  'too  late*  —  as 
happened  to  a  member  of  your  family  in  1830,  at  Paris/919 

Being  a  true  Bourbon,  Francis  would  not  learn  from  experience; 
and  indeed,  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  suspecting  any  offer  from 
Piedmont,  the  source,  as  he  had  been  taught  to  believe,  of  all 
the  ills  that  had  harried  the  despots  of  Italy  since  1849.  In  the 
autumn  he  had  secretly  arranged  with  Austria  and  the  Pope  to 
send  his  army  into  the  Marches  and,  when  a  favorable  moment 
came,  to  attack  the  Romagna.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  did 
not  cease  to  urge  Pius  to  proclaim  a  crusade  of  loyal  Catholics 
against  the  modern  reprobates  who  were  despoiling  his  king- 
dom.17 Though  he  would  not  officially  do  this,  yet  he  and  An- 
tonelli  gladly  embraced  a  project  which  would,  if  successful, 
restore  the  lost  provinces  to  the  Holy  See,  bring  back  the  petty 

"  Uitert.  it.  am:  V.  E.  to  Francis  II.  April  15. 1900. 

,T  **  The  Austrian  Ambassador  labors  ardently  to  drive  the  Holy  Father  to  ex- 
treme measures.  An  Appeal  to  Catholicism,  a  Catholic  League,  can  alone,  he 
says,  save  the  pontificate  and  society."  Very  confidential  despatch  of  De  1I»>*«m^ 
Neapolitan  Minister  at  Rome,  to  Neapolitan  Mink*— >  of  Foreign  Affairs*  Jan.  4 
I860.  Bianchi :  Carour.  80. 
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despots  to  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Modena,  re-establish  Austria's 
primacy  and  raise  what  they  hoped  would  be  an  impregnable 
bulwark  against  further  Piedmontese  aggression.18  This  plot 
failed.  A  few  months  later,  the  French  Emperor,  worried  over 
his  inability  to  force  either  Pius  or  Victor  Emanuel  to  accept 
his  views  in  regard  to  the  Romagna,  told  both  that  he  should 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Rome,  and  leave  them  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  He  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  a  Neapolitan  army 
should  protect  the  Papal  government,  and  occupy  the  Northern 
frontiers.  Cavour  checkmated  this  scheme  by  announcing  that, 
unless  Ancona  were  garrisoned  by  the  Piedmontese,  as  a  safe- 
guard, he  should  construe  the  entrance  of  the  first  Neapolitans 
as  a  cause  of  war.19  He  pointed  out  to  Talleyrand  that,  if  Fran- 
cis II  were  so  foolish  as  to  order  his  troops  into  Umbria  and  the 
Marches,  he  would  create  a  revolution  in  Naples  and  Sicily.10 
The  Pope  himself  settled  the  matter  by  organizing  under  the 
Belgian  fanatic,  M6rode,  a  Papal  Army,  composed  of  Catholic 
volunteers  from  various  countries,  especially  from  Austria  and 
France,  and  by  appointing  Lamorici&re,  a  French  general,  to 
command  it.  The  garrison  of  Ancona,  nominally  composed  of 
Papal  volunteers,  really  consisted  of  some  6,000  seasoned  Aus- 
trian troops,  whose  underhand  enrolment  the  Pope  winked  at. 
Before  the  end  of  March,  therefore,  the  Papal-Austrian-Nea- 
politan coalition  loomed  up  as  a  very  real  menace  to  Victor 
Emanuel's  Kingdom.  It  had,  on  paper  at  least,  some  200,000 
men,  and  if  the  French  troops  evacuated  Rome  and  Lomhardy, 
it  would  require  no  urging  to  attack  the  Piedmontese.  Could  they 
repel  such  a  force? 

On  learning,  some  time  afterward,  of  Cavour's  attempt  to  draw 
the  Bourbons  into  the  Italian  movement,  the  Mazzinians 
gloated  over  it,  as  another  proof  that  he  was  a  reactionary,  bent 
on  blasting  the  unification  of  Italy.  They  accused  him  also  of 
duplicity,  on  the  assumption  that  he  tried  to  entice  the  young 
King  into  a  snare.  If  we  understand,  however,  that  Cavour 
wished  to  stave  off  a  revolution  in  the  Two  Sicilies  until  Victor 
Emanuel's  new  Kingdom  should  have  time  to  weld  itself  into  one 

18  Bianchi:  Cavour,  88-89. 

19  Ldtere,  iv,  234;  C.  to  Villamarina,  March  S0V 1800.  M  See  abo  for  this 
epiaode,  Thouvenel,  i,  60/.,  80/.,  88, 93.  Bianchi:  Cavour,  85-90. 
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strong  nation,  we  shall  see  that  he  might  with  perfect  sincerity 
urge  Francis  to  constitutional^  his  government  and  to  work 
for  Italian  Independence.  Had  Francis  followed  this  suggestion, 
the  improvement  in  his  Kingdom  might  have  quieted  discon- 
tent, if  only  for  an  interval:  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  Bourbons  would  fail,  and  that  their  subjects 
would  unite  with  their  brethren  of  the  North.  In  order  to  fight 
fire  with  fire,  Cavour  encouraged  La  Farina  to  spur  on  the  Na- 
tional Society,  which,  since  the  preceding  autumn,  had  extended 
its  activity  through  the  Centre  and  South.  As  before,  La  Fa- 
rina's purpose  was  to  attract  to  Victor  Emanuel  as  large  a  num- 
ber as  possible  of  the  Revolutionists.  To  those  still  groaning 
under  the  Bourbon  regime  he  passed  the  word  to  wait,  lest  by 
a  premature  rising  they  should  bring  ruin  on  the  cause.91  The 
abuse  which  the  Mazzinians  showered  upon  him  is  the  best 
measure  of  his  efficiency.12  But  he  was  equally  alert  in  preparing 
to  send  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  out- 
strip a  Mazzinian  venture;  and  he  held  himself  ready  to  start 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

While  the  La  Farinians  kept  logically  to  their  Fabian  policy, 
the  Mazzinians  labored  night  and  day  to  force  a  crisis.  Mazzini 
himself  fired  his  partisans  at  Genoa  with  his  appeals  from  a  dis- 
tance. Crispi,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  spot,  con- 
ferred with  everybody,  spread  the  Master  Conspirator's  vehe- 
ment instructions  and  gave  to  them  a  gloss  of  practicability 
which  Mazzini  never  could  give.  For  Crispi  was  no  dreamer,  no 
idealist;  he  nursed  no  delusions  as  to  the  situation  in  Sicily:  but 
he  believed  that,  though  the  odds  were  ten  to  one  against  them, 
it  was  advisable  to  make  the  attempt  without  delay.  Every  week 
they  put  off,  the  hated  Moderates  would  be  sapping  the  revolu- 
tionary propensity  of  the  Sicilians.  Towards  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, Bertani  adopted  this  view.  With  these  two  in  accord,  the 
two  ablest  heads  and  most  indefatigable  workers  of  the  Party  of 
Action  joined  in  directing  its  campaign.  They  were,  indeed,  the 
Preparers  of  the  Expedition,  and  in  Nino  Bixio  they  had  an  effi- 
cient coadjutor.  They  all  realized  that  Garibaldi  must  lead.  For 
a  long  time  the  Sicilians  had  looked  to  the  hero  of  the  defense  of 

n  De  Cesare :  Ftns,  n,  159-60;  Benaa's  trip  to  Palermo  in  February ,  I860. 
n  £.  g.,  see  Mario's  Bertani,  passim. 
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Rome  as  their  predestined  savior.  In  September,  1859,  they  in- 
vited him  to  take  command  of  their  impending  insurrection. 
Being  still  hopeful  of  invading  Umbria,  he  replied  that  they  must, 
first  of  all,  unite  themselves  indissolubly  to  his  program  — 
"Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel!"  If  there  were  any  possibility  of 
succeeding,  he  bade  them  rise;  if  not,  he  would  have  them  cleave 
to  each  other  and  gain  strength.  He  would  willingly  go  to  Sicily, 
but  he  must  first  have  a  closer  acquaintance  with  them  and  their 
prospects.  They  replied : "  A  handful  of  men  with  ensigns,  several 
hundred  guns,  a  few  cannon  and  a  flag  consecrated  by  your 
breath,  will  suffice  to  shatter  the  grievous  stagnation  in  which 
the  affairs  of  Italy  now  stand,  and  to  redeem  Sicily  from  the 
apparent  apathy  in  which  she  believes  herself  accursed.  Come, 
Sir,  and  this  country  will  sound  anew  its  Vespers!"  *'  Aged 
people  in  adversity  have  long  memories:  it  was  nearly  six  hun- 
dred years  since  the  Sicilians  slew  their  French  oppressors:  ever 
since  then  the  thought  of  those  Vespers  had  lain  in  Sicilian  hearts 
as  an  incentive. 

In  spite  of  his  whims  and  his  surface  nalvet£,  Garibaldi  was 
too  canny  to  be  a  pliable  conspirator.14  He  distrusted  Mazzini, 
as  the  spinner  of  impracticable  and  often  mad  plots;  at  Rome, 
where  the  two  had  come  into  collision,  Garibaldi  resented  Maz- 
vini's  dictatorialness.  Achievement  for  achievement,  why  should 
the  elder  Joseph  dictate  to  the  younger,  especially  when  the 
younger  had  no  illusion  as  to  his  own  importance?  And  now 
Garibaldi  left  unanswered  for  three  months  an  appealing  letter 
from  Mazzini.  He  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  unsheathe 
his  sword  for  Italy,  but  he  required  evidence  that  success  was  at 
least  probable.  Mazzini  had  no  reputation  to  lose  by  an  abortive 
plot,  but  Garibaldi  was  too  shrewd  to  stake  his  prestige  without 
due  warrant.  Bertani,  friend  of  both,  sent  an  agent,  Nicola 
Mignogna,  to  Caprera,  where  Garibaldi  was  revolving  black 
thoughts  over  the  pitfalls  of  marriage,  the  proposed  betrayal  of 
Nice,  and  the  tedious  delay  in  attacking  the  Pope,  the  Austrian 
or  the  Bourbon.  He  promised  to  give  Bertani  3000  lire  and  the 
muskets  stored  in  Genoa.1*  Mazzini,  despite  Garibaldi's  silence, 
had  already  written  to  reassure  him:  "There  is  only  one  aim: 

»  Mario  :  Bertani,  n,  6;  Garibaldi's  letter  is  dated  Sept.  80, 1850. 
M  Guersoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  84,  says  truly:  M  Garibaldi  was  never  an  initiator; 
nor  a  conspirator." 
»  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  10;  Garibaldi  to  Bertani,  Feb.  U, 1800. 
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Italy  free,  Rome  the  centre,  the  French  ousted.  I  understand 
the  times,  I  respect  the  wishes  of  the  country,  I  will  not  work 
against  the  King,  I  will  not  conspire  for  the  Republic;  I  give 
only  the  watchword  Uniiyl  I  urge  to  annexation  and  to  bring 
about  a  rising  in  Sicily  or  elsewhere,  only  stipulating  immediate 
acceptance."  *'  Mazzini  asked  whether,  in  case  the  Sicilian  ven- 
ture succeeded,  Garibaldi  would  support  a  movement  in  the 
Centre.  In  his  fervid  imagination  he  already  saw  the  Pope  stript 
of  his  temporal  power,  and  the  Austrians  of  Venetia.  Garibaldi 
left  no  doubt  of  his  goodwill  towards  every  attempt  to  destroy 
the  enemies  of  Italy,  but  he  warily  avoided  pledging  himself  to 
lead  a  wild-goose  chase. 

Growing  frantic  at  Garibaldi's  caution,  Mazzini  besought 
Bertani,  Medici  and  Bixio  to  win  the  General  over  to  them  at  any 
cost.  He  sowed  his  letters  thick  with  the  seeds  of  discord,  which 
sprang  up  promptly  and  have  borne  many  crops.  While  Gari- 
baldi made  "Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel"  his  battle-cry,  Maz- 
zini declared  that  Victor  Emanuel  and  Cavour  were,  morally, 
cowards,  and  lackeys  to  the  commands  of  "L.  Napoleon."  He 
pretended  to  have  secret  information,  much  of  which,  however, 
must  have  originated  in  his  own  brain.  The  impending  cessions 
confirmed  his  reiterated  warnings  against  the  deceit  of  the  Pied- 
montese  policy.  He  knew  Garibaldi's  loathing  of  "  L.  Napoleon/9 
and  sprinkled  pepper  on  that  rankling  sore  by  making  Garibaldi 
appear  a  mere  puppet  in  the  Emperor's  hands.  He  tried  to  rouse 
Garibaldi's  self-love,  by  hinting  that  he  was  losing  his  energy. 
Mazzini  himself  had  everything  ready  —  "a  multitude  of  ele- 
ments organized  in  the  Centre,"  the  army  of  patriots  drilled  and 
eager  and  only  awaiting  a  general  to  lead  them  to  victory!  With- 
out a  quiver  of  humor  he  wrote,  that  last  November  "we  were 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  a  rising."  The  one  thing  which  Maz- 
zini hoped  for  even  beyond  Garibaldi's  personal  cooperation,  was 
the  gift  of  the  money  and  muskets  which  Garibaldi  controlled. 
He  begged  for  10,000  or  12,000  lire,  not  to  start  an  outbreak  in 
Sicily,  but  to  pay  the  way  of  his  agents,  "some  important  indi- 
viduals," who  were  going  there.  If  Garibaldi  refused  to  perform 
his  task  of  initiator,  there  were  other  men  in  Italy  to  take  his 
place:  "Why  not  you,  Medici?"  asked  Mazzini.17 

11  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  9.  tT  Mazzini:  Sertoli,  xi;  letters  to  Bixio,  Feb* 
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The  Great  Conspirator  suffered  torments  to  think  that  only 
the  stubbornness  of  the  very  man  who  ought  to  be  first  in  the 
field  prevented  the  Party  of  Action  from  scoring  at  last  a  speedy 
and  conclusive  victory.  While  he  goaded  on  his  friends  at  Genoa, 
he  also  spared  no  effort  to  arouse  the  Sicilians.  "Brothers!"  he 
wrote  them,  in  a  manifesto  dated  March  %  "it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  tell  you  from  time  to  time  the  true  state  of  affairs.  ...  I 
confess  that  in  the  Sicilians  of  today,  I  no  longer  recognize  the 
men  of  the  defiance  of  1848."  This  he  attributes  not  to  loss  of  pa- 
triotism but  to  their  having  been  deluded  by  false  prophets — to 
wit,  La  Farina.  "  First  of  all,  I  repeat  to  you  that  which  we  have 
been  printing  these  two  years  past  —  There  is  no  longer  question 
of  Republic  or  Monarchy  ;  the  question  is  National  Unity  —  tobeor 
not  to  be.  .  .  .  If  Italy  wishes  to  be  a  Monarchy  under  the  House 
of  Savoy,  let  it  be,  and  welcome.  If,  when  all  is  done,  it  wishes  to 
acclaim  the  King  and  Cavour  liberators  or  what  not,  so  be  it. 
What  we  all  will  is  that  Italy  shall  be  made;  and  if  she  is  to  be 
made,  she  must  be  made  by  her  own  inspiration  and  conscience, 
not  by  giving  free  swing,  as  to  methods,  to  Cavour  and  to  the 
King,  while  we  remain  inert  and  wait.  Wait  for  what?  In  good 
faith,  can  you  believe  that  Cavour,  the  King  and  L.  Napoleon 
will  come  to  give  you  liberty?  Suppose  they  desire  to  do  this, 
how  could  they  do  it?  .  .  .  Cavour  has  only  a  single  aim  —  to 
add  Venetia  to  the  Monarchy,  as  was  agreed  at  Plombieres.  L. 
Napoleon  has  only  a  single  aim:  to  secure  Savoy  and  maintain 
French  supremacy  in  Italy.  .  .  .  Fixed  in  his  single  purpose, 
Cavour  does  not  desire  new  complications.  L.  Napoleon  fears 
them.  Neither  from  one  nor  the  other,  therefore,  can  you  expect 
salvation."  Mazzini  goes  on  to  tell  them  how  the  patriots,  but 
for  a  menacing  note  from  L.  Napoleon,  would  have  redeemed 
the  Centre  and  South  last  November.  With  sublime  disregard 
of  fact,  he  implies  that  the  liberation  of  Emilia  and  Tuscany  was 
his  work.  Why,  indeed,  should  not  a  visionary  claim  dominion 
over  an  imaginary  past,  as  well  as  over  a  dream-born  future? 
He  next  assures  the  Sicilians  that,  if  they  only  will  rise,  the  Pied- 
montese  army  will  be  forced  to  invade  Umbria  and  Naples.  A 
"vast"  movement  to  that  end  exists  in  the  army  itself.  "Farini 
approves  of  it.  Garibaldi  is  bound  to  aid.  .  •  •  For  heaven's 
sake,  dare!   You  will  be  followed.  But  dare  in  the  name  of 
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National  Unity;  it  is  the  indispensable  condition.  Dare:  sum- 
mon to  power  a  little  nucleus  of  energetic  men;  let  their  first 
acts  speak  of  Italy,  of  the  Nation;  let  them  call  on  the  Italians 
of  the  Centre  and  of  the  North.  You  will  have  them."  " 

Meanwhile  the  Preparers  —  Crispi  and  Bertani,  Medici  and 
Bbrio  —  were  working  from  Genoa  as  their  headquarters  to 
make  everything  ready,  in  the  belief  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
expedition  would  sail.  They  and  their  associates  had  constant 
communication  with  La  Farina  and  the  National  Society  leaders, 
who  were  in  touch  with  Cavour.  Probably  even  thus  early  the 
King  also  had  private  knowledge  of  their  plans.  It  was  no  secret 
to  anyone  who  chose  to  inquire,  that  a  plot  against  the  Bourbon 
King  was  hatching.  Up  to  February  20  Garibaldi  himself  as- 
sumed that  Cavour  was  with  them,  and  he  dreaded  lest  Cavour 
should  dominate  their  enterprise,  for  he  wrote  to  Bertani  on  that 
day:  "Leave  as  little  as  possible  to  Cavour's  disposition."  "  To 
Finzi  and  Besana,  directors  of  the  Million  Muskets  Fund,  he 
wrote  at  the  same  time:  "I  advise  using  the  greatest  deference  to 
Cavour's  desires.  But,  since  near  him  there  are  men  likely  to 
oppose  us,  we  must  have  patience  and  courage,  and  sagacity  to 
let  ourselves  be  entangled  as  little  as  possible."  K  From  this  it 
appears  that  Garibaldi  did  not  yet  feel  downright  hatred  for 
Cavour,  but  distrusted  his  followers,  among  whom  we  may  sus- 
pect he  had  La  Farina  especially  in  mind.  The  Million  Muskets 
Fund,  of  which  Garibaldi  was  president,  already  amounted  to  a 
large  sum:  the  cash  and  15,000  weapons  were  controlled  by  a 
board  in  Milan,  but  Giuseppe  Finzi  was  the  responsible  director. 
Subscriptions  flowed  in  generously  from  all  quarters:  the  King 
gave  10,000  lire,  Mazzini  gave  250.  On  his  return  to  office,  Ca- 
vour, far  from  thwarting  this  very  suggestive  project,  encouraged 
it:  only,  he  took  steps  to  guard  against  its  involving  Piedmont  in 
international  inquiries.  He  assigned  certain  government  build- 
ings as  depots  for  the  guns  and  ammunition,  intimating  that  they 
would  help  to  equip  the  National  Guard,  which,  a  little  earlier,  it 
had  been  proposed  that  Garibaldi  should  organize,  but  the 
scheme  was  temporarily  shelved.  Cavour  went  even  further,  and 

M  Manrini :  Scrtrti,  xi,  xlviii-li.  *•  Trerelyan,  I,  SSS;  Garibaldi  to  Bertani. 
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•flowed  the  guns,  which  were  bought  in  Germany,  to  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  He  stipulated,  however,  that  they  should 
not  be  distributed  without  notification  to  the  Government: "  a 
necessary  precaution,  in  view  of  Garibaldi's  propensity  for  agree- 
ing with  the  latest  comer.  What  guarantee  had  the  Government, 
for  instance,  that  Mazzini  might  not  wheedle  the  arms  into  his 
own  possession  and  use  them  in  an  insane  attempt  to  capture 
Genoa,  such  as  he  had  made  less  than  three  years  before?  The 
Directors  of  the  Fund  heartily  concurred  in  Cavour's  require- 
ments, and  so  did  Garibaldi  himself.  "He  intends  to  act,  on  his 
part/'  Finzi  wrote  on  February  17,  "in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  views  of  the  National  Government."  " 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  Rosalino  Pilo,  Mazzini's  most 
unqualified  disciple,  made  it  his  express  business  to  persuade 
Garibaldi.  Pilo  was  one  of  those  whole-souled  natures  born  to  be 
eager  and  fruitful  martyrs.  He  wrote  the  General  that  "some- 
thing concrete "  was  already  prepared  in  Sicily;  that  Bertani  and 
his  friends  needed  only  money  to  launch  operations  from  Genoa; 
that  Mazzini  stipulated  nothing  about  a  republic;  that  Garibaldi 
himself  should  command  "militarily"  the  insurgent  South,  and 
thus  have  the  best  guarantee  that  his  program  would  be  carried 
out."  Three  weeks  elapsed  before  Garibaldi  replied.  In  the 
interval,  the  rumored  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  became  a  cer- 
tainty. Garibaldi  promised  Pilo  arms  and  money,  but  thought 
the  time  unfavorable  for  any  rising.  "Today,"  he  said,  "the 
cause  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  political  intriguers,  who 
wish  to  settle  everything  by  diplomatic  negotiations.  .  .  ."  The 
time  to  act  will  be  "when  the  Italian  people  understand  the 
inutility  of  these  doctrinaires."  Garibaldi  pledged  himself  to 
support  any  attempt,  no  matter  how  perilous,  provided  it  were 
opportune;  and  he  bade  Pilo  to  remember  that  their  battle-cry 
was  "Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel."  u  Undiscouraged,  Pilo  de- 
termined to  go  himself  to  Sicily,  and  carry  from  group  to  group 
the  fiery  message,  "Begin,  and  Garibaldi  will  come!"  Leaving 
behind  him  a  letter  to  inflame  Garibaldi,  by  suggesting  that  an 
immediate  revolution  in  the  South  might  block  the  diplomats  in 

tt  The  first  agreement  was  made  with  Rattassi,  shortly  before  his  resignation. 
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the  North  tad  save  Nice,**  lie  and  a  companion  named  Corrao, 
faired  a  small  fishing-boat,  sailed  from  Genoa  on  March  25,  and 
after  a  precarious  voyage,  landed  undiscovered  near  Messina  on 
April »." 

Meanwhile,  the  Patriotic  Committees  in  Sicily,  shamed  out 
of  their  inertia  by  Mazzinian  and  La  Farinian  messages  alike, 
prepared  to  act.  Their  membership  included  many  aristocrats, 
and  even  more  of  the  lower  classes,  to  whom  it  fell  to  take  the 
lead.  They  planned  to  assemble  in  the  Convent  of  La  Gancia, 
where  a  small  supply  of  poor  firearms  and  bombs  had  been  col- 
lected, and,  on  the  morning  of  April  4,  to  rush  out  and  seise 
Palermo  before  the  20,000  troops  garrisoned  in  the  city  could 
oppose  them.  At  the  first  success,  they  expected  bands  of  peas- 
ants to  dash  to  their  aid  from  the  countryside,  and  the  soldiers  to 
desert  and  join  the  Revolution.  The  news  would  spread  through 
the  Island,  kindling  a  local  rebellion  in  each  important  place; 
the  victorious  patriots  would  seize  the  men-of-war  in  the  harbors; 
the  garrisons  would  surrender;  Sicily  would  be  free  before  the 
Bourbons  could  recover  from  their  amazement.  "Never  had 
an  insurrectional  movement,"  a  devoted  Mazzinian  declared, 
"been  better  and  more  precisely  organized  and  prearranged."  " 

Alas  for  rainbow  dreams  of  conspirators !  Throughout  the  night 
of  April  8-4,  brave  Francesco  Riso,  master  plumber  and  leader 
of  the  plebeian  conspirators,  waited  with  his  little  band  of  com- 
rades in  the  convent.  At  dawn,  they  heard  the  tramp  of  troops 
outside  and  knew  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  "  It  is  too  late 
to  retreat!  "  said  Riso  to  his  men.  Seizing  their  arms,  they  went 
out  to  face  the  enemy.  They  were  soon  driven  back,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  in  the  Gancia  courtyard 
itself.  They  rang  the  tocsin  frantically,  but  no  help  came.  The 
Bourbon  soldiers  overpowered  them,  killed  several,  arrested 
the  others,  looted  the  convent,  bound  the  friars  and  took  them 
off  as  prisoners.  Before  Palermo  had  breakfasted,  the  glorious 
and  perfectly  organized  Mazzinian  attempt  was  crushed  under 
foot.  The  rural  bands  (squadre)  kept  safely  away  from  the  city, 
only  appearing  from  time  to  time  on  the  neighboring  mountains, 
where  they  exchanged  shots  with  the  Bourbon  soldiery  and 
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then  disappeared.  These  Parthian  skirmishes  continued  until 
April  18,  when  a  band  led  by  Piediscalzi,  the  Albanian,  was 
caught  at  Carini  and  badly  worsted.  In  Palermo  itself  Marshal 
Salzano  set  up  a  reign  of  terror.  He  crowded  the  prisons  with 
political  suspects,  and  caused  thirteen  of  the  rebels  taken  in  the 
Convent  to  be  shot  (April  14),  while,  by  an  infamous  trick,  Ma- 
niscalco,  the  Chief  of  Police,  persuaded  Francesco  Riso,  who  had 
been  mortally  wounded,  to  reveal  the  names  of  some  of  the  nobles 
who  had  failed  to  stand  in  the  breach  on  April  4.'8 

When  Pilo  landed  at  Le  Grotte  on  the  evening  of  April  9, 
he  heard  of  the  lamentable  collapse  of  the  revolution  in  Palermo 
—  a  collapse  which  soon  put  an  end  to  the  sympathetic  risings 
in  other  cities.39  Instead  of  being  nonplussed,  however,  the 
zealous  Pilo  wrote  at  once  to  Bertani:  "The  Revolution  in  Sicily 
is  prospering  well."  *  Having  perpetrated  this  pious  fraud,41 
he  started  to  cross  the  Island,  whispering  to  every  one  whom  he 
could  trust,  "Courage!  Garibaldi  is  coming !"  After  a  journey 
of  almost  incredible  dangers,  he  stole  on  April  20  into  Piana 
dei  Greci,  where  Piediscalzi  was  just  about  to  disband  his  troop 
and  to  emigrate.  Pilo  told  him  the  joyful  news.  Word  flew  round 
in  a  mysterious  way  to  the  other  bands,  some  of  which  had  al- 
ready broken  up,  to  rise  again  to  receive  Garibaldi;  and  they 
rose.  Patriotic  leaders  in  Palermo  spread  the  glad  tidings.  Even 
the  prisoners  in  the  Vicaria  fortress  taunted  their  keepers  with 
the  cry,  "Piddu  is  coming!"  *  Before  the  end  of  April,  Pilo  in 
his  mountain  refuge  had  reassembled  a  goodly  number  of  Pic- 
cictU9A*  galvanized  the  patriots  throughout  Northwestern  Sicily 
with  new  hope,  and  painted  Garibaldi  in  such  marvelous  terms 
that  he  seemed  to  the  superstitious  and  imaginative  natives  at 
least  a  demi-god  or  an  archangel  who  was  descending  to  free 
them.  So  Pilo,  the  Precursor,  assured  them;  and  so  they  began 
to  believe:  but  would  he  come? 

In  Piedmont,  meanwhile,  preparations  went  forward  without 
pause,  and  with  so  little  attempt  at  concealment,  that  the  un- 
initiated could  not  help  suspecting  what  was  up.  Crispi  and  Ber- 

"  De  Cesare :  Fins,  n,  164  ff.;  he  gives  Riso*s  alleged  confession  in  detail.  Tre- 
velyan,  i,  156-61.  ••  That  at  Messina  was  the  most  vigorous.  De  Cesare: 
Fine,  n,  195-94.  «•  Mazzini:  Scritti,  xi,  lx.         «  Trevelyan,  I,  159,  says 

aptly:  "  Pilo  was  playing  a  game  of  bluff."  «  "  Piddu."  Sicilian 

for  "  Giuseppe  "  [Garibaldi].        tt  The  Sicilian  rustic  guerillas. 
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tani,  La  Farina,  Bhrio,  Sirtori  and  Medici,  each  from  his  special 
corner,  but  the  Garibaldians  generally  in  unison,  worked  to  pro- 
cure money  and  arms  against  the  moment  of  action.  Garibaldi, 
as  head  of  the  Million  Muskets  Fund,  controlled  both,  and  he 
promised,  as  we  saw,  to  equip  Rosalino  Pilo:  but  the  muskets, 
which  were  stored  at  Milan,  were  not  shipped:  for  Finzi  and 
Besana  recognized  their  responsibility  u  to  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment, and  required  to  know  how  the  arms  were  to  be  used,  be- 
fore consenting  to  release  them  from  the  depots.  All  the  Radical 
conspirators  plotted  to  compel  Garibaldi  to  take  the  saddle:  once 
there,  they  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  gallop  to  victory. 
The  wary  Paladin,  however,  refused  to  mount,  until  he  could 
feel  sure  that  they  were  not  starting  him  on  a  fool's  errand.  He 
could  not  easily  get  over  his  long-standing,  wholesome  distrust  of 
Mazzini's  schemes;  "and  he  did  not  quite  believe  Mazzini's  pro- 
testation that  he  would  loyally  support  the  Garibaldian  program 
—  "Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel!" 

The  cession  of  Nice,  announced  on  March  25,  had  a  malign 
effect  on  Garibaldi,  because  it  crystallized  into  undying  and 
insensate  hatred  his  antipathy  for  Cavour.  Henceforth,  he  acted 
only  too  often  on  the  assumption  that  Nice  had  been  sacrificed 
not  as  a  political  necessity,  but  as  a  personal  spite  to  himself. 
Had  he  possessed  the  reasoning  power  of  a  ten-year-old  intelli- 
gent boy,  he  must  have  persuaded  himself  that  Cavour  had  no 
motive  for  spiting  him  at  the  expense  of  depriving  Italy  of  a 
province:  but  living  by  his  instincts  and  his  emotions,  Garibaldi 
could  not  conceive  that  a  statesman  had  any  other  guide  than 
vulpine  duplicity,  or  any  other  aim  than  the  gratification  of 
selfish  ambition  and  private  malice.  Mischief-makers,  hoping  to 
open  a  breach  between  him  and  the  Government,  and  thereby 
win  him  back  body  and  soul  to  the  Mazzinian  camp,  inflamed 
his  rage.  Even  an  outsider  like  Laurence  Oliphant,46  whose  scat- 
ter-brains were  soon  to  make  him  the  victim  of  a  terrible  hyp- 
notic servitude,  had  influence  enough  to  egg  Garibaldi  on  to 
interpellate  the  Government. 

With  that  in  view,  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  Parliament 

44  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  15;  Medici  to  Bertani,  March  10,  1860. 
44  Cf .  Guerzoni,  n,  £4,  who  adds  that  Garibaldi  accepted  only  up  to  a  certain 
point  Mazzini's  maxim,  "  Martyrdom  is  a  battle  won." 
44  L.  Oliphant:  Episodes  in  a  Life  of  Adventure,  New  York,  1887,  pp.  187  /. 
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on  April  6.47  The  next  day  Crispi  and  Bixio,  having  news  of  the 
rising  in  Palermo,  hurried  to  Turin,  and  implored  him,  "for 
the  honor  of  the  Revolution,  for  pity  for  the  poor  Island,  and 
the  salvation  of  the  entire  country/'  to  go  at  once  to  Sicily.  After 
long  persuasion,  he  promised,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
rebellion  should  be  alive  and  vigorous  when  he  arrived.48  He 
sent  Crispi  to  Milan,  with  a  personal  order  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Fund  to  consign  to  him  arms  and  money,  while  Bixio  re- 
turned to  Genoa  to  arrange  secretly  with  Fauch6  the  agent  of 
the  Rubattino  Steamship  Company  for  a  steamer  —  the  Pie- 
monie  or  the  San  Giorgio  —  to  transport  Garibaldi  "and  some 
companions"  to  Sicily.49  Then  the  General  went  straight  to 
the  King,  revealed  to  him  the  entire  plan,  and  asked  permission 
to  take  the  Reggio  Brigade,  commanded  by  his  old  comrade 
in  arms  Sacchi,  and  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  former  Gari- 
baldians.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  canny  Paladin,  who  I 
publicly  extolled  the  military  virtues  of  the  volunteers  above  I 
those  of  the  regulars,  preferred  the  regulars  when  it  came  to  I 
so  rough  a  task  as  he  foresaw  this  would  be.  The  King,  always^ 
on  edge  at  the  thought  of  fighting  Italy's  enemies,  listened  sym- 
pathetically, but  could  say  neither  yes  nor  no  offhand.  Con- 
struing his  sympathy  as  consent,  Garibaldi  summoned  Sacchi* 
who  was  overjoyed.  For  a  few  days  the  Garibaldian  officers 
in  the  Reggio  Brigade  lived  on  hope.  Then  the  King  told  Gari- 
baldi that,  although  he  could  not  permit  his  regiments  to  go  on 
this  adventure,  he  wished  them  to  make  ready  to  face  what- 
ever consequences  might  spring  from  it.60  The  Mazzinians  " 
attributed  to  wicked  Cavour  the  King's  apparent  change;  but 
they  have  never  proved  that  he  did  change.  Certainly,  if  Victor 
Emanuel  dreamed  of  sending  a  brigade  of  the  Piedmontese  army 
to  attack,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
Power,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  Cavour  and  the  Minis- 
ters to  lock  him  up  as  demented,  and  to  appoint  a  regent.  It 
is  Guerzoni,  one  of  Garibaldi's  bravest  officers  and  his  best 
biographer,  who  has  stated  once  for  all  the  true  relations  be- 
tween the  Revolution  and  the  Monarchy.    "The  Revolution," 

41  Ante,  p.  219.  "  Guenoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  25. 

49  Ciampoli,  182;  Garibaldi  to  Faucht,  Turin,  April  9. 1860. 

*  Guenoni:  Garibaldi,  n.  26-27.  "  Mario:  Bertani,  u.  24. 
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he  writes,  "might  stake  everything  on  a  single  card;  the  Mon- 
archy no.   The  alliance  .  .  .  could  not  be  carried  out  or  fruit- 
ful except  on  two  conditions:  that  both  should  operate  accord- 
ing to  their  natures,  and  that  neither  should  usurp  the  part  or 
embarrass  the  action  of  the  other.  A  revolutionary  party  which 
had  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  regards,  the  caution,  the  scru- 
ples of  a  constituted  government,  would  have  worn  itself  out  in 
sterility;  a  government  which  had  chosen  to  follow  the  steps,  to 
imitate  the  audacities  and  to  affect  the  irresponsibility  of  a  re- 
volutionary party,  would  have  dashed  itself  to  pieces  against  the 
league  of  all  the  other  constituted  governments,  and  would 
have  dragged  down  in  its  own  ruin  the  very  cause  it  wished  to 
defend.  It  was  permitted  to  Garibaldi  and  his  men  to  dare  the 
noble  adventure,  since  at  the  worst  they  were  risking  many  pre- 
cious lives,  indeed,  but  not  the  country  as  a  whole:  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy,  responsible  not  only  for  its 
existence,  but  for  the  future  of  the  entire  nation,  could  not, 
without  renouncing  its  cwn  special  mission,  run  the  same  risk."  u 
Well  had  it  been  for  Italy  if  those  whom  Guerzoni's  profound 
truth  chiefly  touched,  had  been  guided  by  it. 

Garibaldi  was  so  enraged  by  his  failure  to  compel  Parliament 
to  annul  the  cession  of  Nice,  that,  although  he  had  just  given 
his  promise  to  launch  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  he  suddenly  re- 
solved to  rush  to  Nice  and  lead  the  Nizzards  in  a  rebellion. 
Bertani,  Medici,  Bixio  urged  upon  him  the  madness  of  this 
scheme;  Sir  James  Hudson,  whom  he  consulted,  dissuaded  him; 
and  on  the  evening  of  April  12,  he  pledged  himself  again  for 
Sicily.  But  going  to  Genoa  next  day,  with  Laurence  Oliphant  for 
traveling  companion,  he  changed  his  mind,  decided  to  invade 
Nice  with  two  hundred  men,  and  smash  the  ballot-boxes  so  as 
to  prevent  the  plebiscite  of  April  15  from  being  taken.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Genoa,  Garibaldi  sent  Oliphant  to  engage  a  diligence,  while 
he  attended  a  secret  meeting  of  the  conspirators.  When  Oli- 
phant found  him  again,  the  weather-cock  hero  told  him  that  he 
had  abandoned  that  "little  Nice  affair"  and  would  dedicate 
himself  wholly  to  Sicily.  Needless  to  say,  in  Oliphant's  absence 
the  Sicilian  Committee  had  secured  his  undivided  attention.** 

"  Guerzoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  88.  M  L.  Oliphant:  op.  cit.,  137. 141-43. 

Oliphant  wrote  his  recollections  in  1887;  but,  in  spite  of  some  inaccuracies,  they 
are  in  the  main  correct  La  Rive  confirms  this  story;  909. 
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For  some  time  past  Cavour  had  been  considering  whether  it 
would  be  practicable  to  forestall  the  Party  of  Action  by  secretly 
supporting  an  expedition  promoted  by  the  National  Society. 
Incidentally,  he  wished  to  encourage  an  insurrection  in  Sicily* 
in  order  to  force  the  Neapolitan  King  to  recall  his  troops  from 
the  Papal  frontier.54  He  did  not  intend  to  stir  until  he  had  proof 
that  the  Sicilian  revolt  was  irrepressible,  but  he  wished  to  be 
prepared  to  act  promptly  if  the  need  came.  On  April  4  La  Fa- 
rina was  writing  his  confidant,  Vergara,  at  Genoa,  in  regard  to 
sending  guns  and  munitions  to  Sicily.  He  was  irritated  at  the 
activity  of  the  Mazzinians,  who,  he  feared,  would  spoil  every- 
thing, and  at  the  revival  of  the  Muratists,  whose  plotting  in  the 
present  situation  he  considered  infamous.  La  Farina,  criti- 
cizing from  the  stand-point  of  one  who  was  striving  to  keep  the 
movement  out  of  the  control  of  the  Reds,  was  as  severe  towards 
them  as  they  towards  him."  On  April  6,  Fanti,  Minister  of  War, 
wrote  to  General  Ribotti,  a  Sicilian  exile,  serving  in  the  Italian 
Army:  "In  case  the  revolution  in  Sicily  comes  off,  would  you 
go  there,  having,  however,  first  resigned  your  commission?  This 
is  a  question  Cavour  has  asked  me  today."  ■•  Ribotti  judged  that 
he  was  hardly  the  man  for  the  occasion.  Shortly  after,  when 
La  Masa,  another  Sicilian  exile  at  Turin,  interviewed  Cavour 
and  told  him  that  whether  he  had  help  or  not  he  intended 
to  set  out  at  once  with  as  many  as  would  accompany  him,  the 
Prime  Minister  replied:  "This  very  day  I  will  send  [help]  to 
you  through  La  Farina."  IT  La  Masa  went  to  Genoa  to  make 
ready,  and  on  April  17  La  Farina  joined  him  there  to  complete 
the  arrangements.  They  had  difficulty  over  guaranteeing  the 
owner  of  the  steamer  they  engaged,  in  case  it  were  lost:  La  Fa- 
rina said  that  the  National  Society  lacked  means,  nor  did  he 
approve  of  La  Masa's  securing  some  other  guarantor;58  but 
Cavour  had  ordered  him  to  furnish  all  the  arms  in  the  Society's 
possession.69 

Genoa  by  this  time  seethed  with  conspiracies.  Garibaldi's 
headquarters  were  in  Villa  Spinola,  which  belonged  to  his  old 
companion  in  arms,  Candido  Augusto  Vecchi.  "Good  evening," 

"  Carandini,  820.  u  La  Farina,  n,  309;  Turin.  April  4, 1860. 

M  Carandini,  321,  n.  1.  Maszini :  Scritti,  xi,  lxxx.  IT  Lettere,  rv,  cxrii. 

st  La  Farina's  objection  is  not  clear. 
19  live  chests  of  ammunition  and  1500  guns.  LetUre,  it.  czzir. 
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he  said  to  Vecchi,  on  arriving;  "I  come  like  Christ  to  seek  my 
apostles,  and  this  time  I  have  chosen  the  richest.  Will  you  have 
me?"  "In  God's  name!  General,  with  immense  pleasure/9 
From  that  time  forth  Villa  Spinola,  which  overlooks  the  little 
cove  of  Quarto,  a  short  three  miles  from  the  eastern  outskirts 
of  the  city,  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Garibaldians.  Every  day 
the  Preparers,  after  laying  out  their  plans  by  the  bedside  of 
Bertani,  who  was  sick,  would  go  to  the  villa  to  make  them  ac- 
ceptable to  Garibaldi;  for  the  chameleon  Hero  still  changed  his 
purpose  with  each  day's  news  or  with  each  visitor.  Being  agreed 
that  without  him  the  expedition  was  doomed,  the  Preparers 
tried  to  keep  him  in  a  happy  mood.  La  Masa's  decision  to 
start  anyway,  with  or  without  La  Farina's  aid,  seems  to  have 
been  used  to  goad  on  Garibaldi,  who  went  so  far  as  to  promise 
arms  and  money.60  But  why  equip  two  rival  expeditions? 
Garibaldi  sent  for  La  Farina,  with  whom  he  had  been  angry 
since  the  preceding  autumn,  suggested  that  the  Garibaldians 
and  La  Farinians  should  unite,  and  protested  that  he  and  his 
nearest  disciples  —  Medici,  Bixio,  Besana  and  Sirtori  —  were 
not  under  the  thumb  of  the  Mazzinians.81  The  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  indispensable  Paladin  and  of  Cavour's  recognized 
agent  meant  that  the  former  would  not  reject  aid  and  that  the 
Government  would  not  withhold  it.  That  La  Farina  acted  in 
the  hope  of  shutting  out  the  Mazzinian,  anti-Monarchist  con- 
trol over  the  ductile  Hero,  was  undeniable. 

This  interview  took  place  on  April  20.  Three  days  later  Sir- 
tori,  who  was  at  once  an  ardent  Monarchist  and  Garibaldian, 
almost  crushed  by  the  realization  that  the  expedition  could 
succeed  if  backed  by  the  Government,  but  must  perish  other- 
wise, felt  it  his  duty  to  try  to  persuade  Cavour,  who  happened 
to  be  passing  through  Genoa.  The  Prime  Minister  received  him 
cordially.  When  Sirtori  told  him  that  the  plan,  following  Mus- 
eum's fixed  idea,  was  to  attack  simultaneously  the  Pope's  terri- 
tory and  Sicily,  he  said  of  the  expedition  against  the  Marches, 
"'no,  absolutely  no.   The  Government  will  oppose  it  in  every 

*  Matnni :  ScrOti,  «,  facxi,n.  1.  «  La  Farina,  n,  SIS;  La  Farina  to  Cavour, 
Busseto,  April  §4, 1800.  Masmini.  n,  kxvi,  Crispi's  notes.  Mario:  Bertani*  n, 
33-34.  It  is  significant  that  Bertani,  who  with  Crispi  led  the  Maninian  workers 
in  Genoa,  acted  as  peacemaker  between  the  La  Farinians  and  the  GarihalHJam, 
See  his  letter  of  April  19,  to  Garibaldi,  and  the  reply. 
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way.9  As  to  the  Sicilian  Expedition  he  uttered  these  precise 
words:  'This  is  well  —  to  begin  at  the  South  in  order  to  come 
up  towards  the  North.  When  these  undertakings  are  to  the  fore, 
no  matter  how  audacious  they  may  be,  Count  Cavour  will  be 
second  to  nobody.'  ...  He  said  this,"  Sirtori  added,  "refer- 
ring of  course  to  all  those  ways  by  which  the  Government  with- 
out compromising  itself,  could  assist  the  expedition;  he  pro- 
mised to  assist  it,  provided  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
were  wholly  safeguarded,  and  this  he  did."  " 

Cavour  was  stemming  a  crisis,  in  which  the  Sicilian  Expedi- 
tion was  not  the  only  danger.  He  had  just  accompanied  the 
King  in  his  triumphal  entry  to  Tuscany,  and  there  had  been  a 
clash  between  them,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  unreported.61 
He  knew,  however,  that  the  King,  in  secret  communication  with 
Garibaldi,  was  inclined  to  show  his  sympathy  more  openly  than 
prudence  allowed,  and  actually  had  a  confidant  of  the  General, 
Count  Trecchi,  in  his  suite.64  He  knew  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Government  and  his  personal  enemies  were  preparing  a 
concerted  attack  when  the  debate  on  Nice  should  open.  This 
might  be  another  of  Rattazzi's  thrusts.  "In  truth,"  he  Wrote 
Farini,  "the  cup  of  power  is  full  of  gall,  not  of  intoxicating 
liquid,"  and  he  even  regarded  the  overthrow  of  the  Ministry  as 
so  far  possible  that  he  was  cogitating  whether  Ricasoli  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  head  its  successor.65  He  returned  to  Turin, 
more  anxious  than  ever  lest  the  conspirators,  regardless  of  any 
chance  of  success,  should  take  their  leap  in  the  dark.  If  they  did, 
then  the  Government  must  prevent  the  Mazzinians  from  domin- 
ating Garibaldi  —  a  necessity  which  explains  Cavour's  offer  to 

"  Atti  del  Portamento  Naxionale.  Camera  dei  Deputati,  June  19,  188S.  Sir* 
«eri*s  statement  wai  called  out  by  Bertani's  assertion  that  Cavour  had  said  to 
Sirtori,  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  say/*  and  then,  rubbing  his  hands  as  was  his  habit 
when  he  was  pleased,  he  concluded,  "  I  believe  they  [the  Bourbons]  will  capture 
them  [the  Garibaldians]."  In  his  Ire  Politick*  (61),  Bertani  repeated  his  slan- 
der of  that  June  19.  Was  he  impelled  by  malice  to  repeat  the  falsehood  ?  Or 
did  he  allow  himself  to  be  so  blinded  by  his  rancor  towards  Cavour  (which  became 
unbounded  during  the  Sicilian  Expedition)  that  he  accepted  as  facts  whatever 
calumniators  invented  against  the  statesman?  Jessie  Mario,  Bertani's  sympa- 
thetic biographer,  discreetly  omits  Bertani's  speech  of  June  19, 1863,  from  her  col- 
lection of  his  speeches.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  at  the  utmost,  Bertani  could 
report  only  what  he  remembered  Sirtori  had  told  him  Cavour  had  said. 

M  LtUere,  rv,  czzxiz.  M  Count  Gaspare  Trecchi;  see  Cavour's  letter  of 

April  S2;  lb.,  czli.         «  LetUre,  m,  240;  C.  to  Farini,  Turin,  April  24. 186a 
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Sirtori;  but  Cavour  still  hoped  that  any  expedition  might  be 
prevented.  His  enemies  who,  echoing  Bertani,  insinuated  that 
he  wished  the  conspirators  to  go  because  he  felt  sure  that  they 
would  be  captured  by  the  Bourbons  and  quickly  disposed  of, 
imagined  that  his  policy,  like  theirs,  was  determined  by  vin- 
dictiveness  and  personal  spite.  Had  they  reflected,  they  would 
have  seen  that  from  a  selfish  point  of  view  Cavour  must  have 
dreaded  such  a  calamity:  for  if  Garibaldi  and  his  men  were  cap- 
tured and  shot,  as  Pisacane's  had  been,  a  storm  of  wrath  would 
break  upon  the  Piedmontese  Ministry  for  allowing  them  to  rush 
to  certain  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  held  out,  all 
Italy  would  clamor  for  the  Government  to  hurry  troops  to  their 
rescue,  while  all  Europe  would  call  it  to  account  for  abetting 
an  attack  on  a  friendly  kingdom.  If,  finally,  the  Garibaldians, 
without  the  connivance  or  against  the  express  opposition  of  the 
Government,  should  go  and  conquer,  they  might  sweep  not  only 
the  Cabinet  but  the  Monarchy  itself  away.  Cavour's  logical 
course,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  the  expedition  if  he  could;  if 
he  could  not  prevent,  to  control  it;  if  he  could  not  control,  to 
guide  it.  According  as  the  situation  changed,  and  its  change* 
were  swift,  his  acts  and  words  aimed  at  one  of  these  three  ends. 
The  last  thing  that  he  desired  was  Garibaldi's  martyrdom. 

With  prevention  in  view,  he  sent  Frapolli,  an  ex-Republican, 
to  Quarto  on  April  £4.  Garibaldi  listened  willingly  to  his  argu- 
ments and  was  much  impressed  at  being  reminded  that  in  pre* 
vious  descents  on  Bourbon  shores,  Murat  had  been  shot,  the 
Bandiera  party  executed  and  Pisacane's  legion  destroyed. 
Frapolli  returned  to  Turin  that  night,  convinced  that  Garibaldi 
had  given  up  his  plan.66  But  the  next  day  Raff  aelle  Motto,  master 
of  the  bark  which  conveyed  Pilo  to  Sicily,  visited  Villa  Spinola. 
When  Garibaldi,  having  read  in  the  morning's  paper  that  the 
Sicilian  rising  had  been  put  down,  spoke  gloomily,  Motto  as- 
sured him,  without  any  foundation,  that  all  was  going  well,  and 
that  they  needed  only  the  General's  name  and  arm.  Garibaldi 
shook  his  head:  "But  France?  but  Cavour?"  he  asked,  musing. 
Then,  as  if  suddenly  inspired,  he  roused  himself  and  inquired, 
"How  many  can  I  count  on?"  "Three  or  four  thousand,"  the 
bystanders  replied.    "No,  no,"  Garibaldi  retorted;  "I  don't 

11  MaitiTii,  xi,  lxxri;  from  Crispi'i  diaiy. 
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want  useless  flesh  —  few  and  good  —  a  little  more  than  a  thou- 
sand will  do  for  me/' "  He  then  conferred  about  transportation, 
arms,  food  and  the  Sicilian  harbors.  That  very  evening,  Fauch6, 
agent  of  the  Rubattino  Line,  called,  and,  in  reply  to  the  General's 
questions,  he  promised  to  have  two  steamers,  the  Piemonte  and 
the  Lombardo,  ready  to  sail  at  short  notice.68 

The  25th  La  Farina  came  to  repeat  his  negative  advice;  con- 
sequently, Garibaldi  blew  cold  again.  The  26th  unfavorable 
news  drifted  in.  Garibaldi  referred  to  the  fate  of  the  Bandiera 
brothers  and  'of  poor  Pisacane.'  Nevertheless,  he  assured 
Bandi,  one  of  his  volunteers,  "We  shall  go!  we  shall  go!  but 
some  things  must  be  thoroughly  thought  over  first."  M  Medici, 
whom  Garibaldi  greatly  trusted,  and  Sirtori,  poured  out  their 
dissuasion;  Crispi  and  Bixio  led  the  inflexibles  who  would  not 
allow  the  General  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  won,  for  word  was  whispered  throughout  Genoa  that  he 
would  sail  during  the  night  of  the  27th.  On  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  however,  Crispi  received  a  telegram  from  Fabrizi,  dated, 
"Malta,  26  April,  I860,"  and  reading:  " Complete  failure  in  the 
province  and  city  of  Palermo.  Many  fugitives,  received  by  Eng- 
lish ships,  arrived  in  Malta.  Do  not  stir. " 70  "  It  would  be  mad- 
ness to  go!"  said  Garibaldi,  wiping  his  eyes.  "Patience!  Our 
turn  will  come  yet.  Italy  must  be,  and  shall  be."71 

To  the  crowd  of  patriots  waiting  in  the  large  hall,  Crispi  and 
La  Masa  brought  the  harrowing  decision.  Bixio  remained  for  a 
while  in  the  General's  little  chamber,  to  expostulate,  beseech 
and  upbraid.  Garibaldi  bore  from  him  fury  and  oaths  that  he 
would  bear  from  no  one  else:  but  they  did  not  avail  now.  The 
Hero's  fluid  resolution  seemed  at  last  to  have  petrified.  Bixio 
rushed  out  in  wrath,  shouting  "To  hell!  to  hell!"  Most  of  the 
patriots  hastened  back  to  Genoa  to  spread  the  news.  Rage  and 
regret  alternated  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  chafing  to  go, 
and  of  the  far  greater  number  who  were  in  the  secret.  Angry 
Mazzinians  began  to  whisper  that  Garibaldi  was  afraid :  was  this 
a  spontaneous  cry  of  theirs,  or  a  premeditated  taunt,  to  goad 
him  to  reconsider?  In  the  evening  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  youths 

IT  Maurini,  lxxiii  Jf.;  Motto's  narrative. 

••  GaaeUa  <T  Italia,  letter  of  Fauche,  June  13,  1882:  quoted  in  Letters  iy,  cL 

"  Bandi,  10.      "  Crispi:  MUU,  105.      "  Guenoni,  n.  84.  Lettere,  rr,  cL 
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came  out  to  the  Villa  and  asked  to  see  the  General.  Bandi  took 
their  message,  and  when  he  hinted  that  they  suspected  him  of 
cowardice,  Garibaldi,  flushing  as  red  as  a  brazier,  shouted  in  a 
terrible  voice,  "I  am  afraid,  am  I?"  But  he  soon  controlled 
himself,  saw  the  young  men,  spoke  to  them  with  that  wonderful 
voice  of  his  which  made  every  one  love  him,  and  soon  he  and  they 
were  sobbing  with  emotion.71 

In  this  catastrophe  one  man,  Crispi,  was  neither  carried  away 
by  rage  nor  reduced  to  tears  by  regret.  He  believed  that  Gari- 
baldi could  still  be  won  over.  On  April  27  he  sent  a  cipher 
telegram  to  Fabrizi  saying  that  having  had  no  letter  by  the  last 
mail  from  Sicily,  the  expedition  was  wavering  and  might  not 
start :  but  he  added  that  everything  was  ready,  even  the  steamer. 
Late  on  the  29th  Crispi  was  rewarded :  at  least  he  showed  a  batch 
of  telegrams  and  letters  announcing  that  the  rebellion  in  Sicily 
was  in  full  blast  and  awaited  only  Garibaldi's  leadership.7'  That 
same  morning,  Garibaldi  had  decided  to  return  to  Caprera  on 
May  2.  Most  of  the  volunteers  had  quitted  for  home.  Bandi 
took  his  leave  with  a  heavy  heart.  "For  the  present  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done,  but  the  time  will  come/'  said  Garibaldi; 
"What  a  pity!  what  a  fine  expedition!"74  At  daybreak  on  the 
80th,  Crispi  and  Bixio,  whose  head  was  cool  again,  hurried  to 
Quarto  and  told  Garibaldi  the  astonishing  news.  The  Sicilians 
were  gaining  ground  in  the  principal  cities  —  they  had  the 
upper  hand  at  Marsala  —  Rosalino  Pilo  was  commanding  an 
army.  Crispi  produced  a  revised  version  of  Fabrizi's  despatch 
to  this  effect:  "The  insurrection  put  down  in  the  city  of  Palermo 
holds  fast  in  the  provinces.  News  brought  by  refugees  arrived 
in  Malta  on  English  ships."75  Garibaldi  was  greatly  impressed. 
A  council  of  war  followed.  Bixio  voted  unconditionally  to  start. 
Motto  and  the  other  Mazzinians,  clinging  to  their  leader's  pro- 
gram, urged  a  simultaneous  attack  on  Umbria  and  the  Marches. 
Sirtori  opposed  this  resolutely,  but  said  that,  if  Garibaldi  went 
to  Sicily,  he  would  go  too.  After  a  little  meditation,the  General 
said,  "Let  us  start,  provided  it  be  to-morrow."76  They  ad- 
journed to  the  house  of  Bertani,  who  had  been  directing  affairs 

"  Bandi,  21-23.  »  Crispi:  Mill*.  105  ff.  "  Bandi,  24-25. 

71  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  46.  The  text  varies  slightly  in  different  books,  but  the 
purport  is  identical.  See  Crispi:  Mille,  105-08,  for  details.  But  his  editor  evades 
stating  how  the  decisive  telegram  originated.  Tt  Bandi,  29. 
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from  his  sickbed.  The  discussion  turned  now  wholly  on  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  sailing.77  It  was  found  that  the  ships 
and  their  passengers  could  not  be  ready  on  the  following  day, 
Wednesday,  but  all  haste  was  made  to  sail  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  Despatches  were  sent  to  recall  the  home-faring  volun- 
teers, and  to  hurry  the  shipment  of  arms.  The  Preparers  in 
Genoa  worked  without  rest.  Bixio  directed  the  embarkation. 
Sick  Bertani  had  still  strength  to  scribble  replies  to  innumerable 
correspondents.78 

La  Farina  returned  to  Turin  on  May  1st,  too  early  to  know  of 
Garibaldi's  change  of  mind,  and  fully  convinced  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  shelved.79  It  appears  also  that  La  Masa  and  his  Sicil- 
ians were  not  immediately  informed,  for  on  that  day  they 
resolved  to  set  out  without  Garibaldi.80  At  Bologna  that  after- 
noon Cavour  joined  the  King,  who  was  continuing  his  royal 
progress  through  the  newly  annexed  states.  In  the  evening  the 
rumor  began  to  circulate  that  Garibaldi  was  on  the  point  of  sail- 
ing for  Sicily.  There  occurred,  probably  the  next  day,  an  inter- 
view between  Cavour  and  the  King  of  which  Count  d'Hausson- 
ville  has  given  a  brief  account,  on  the  authority  of  the  few  wit- 
nesses. The  Premier,  he  says,  "wished  to  prevent  everything. 
He  purposed  to  have  Garibaldi  arrested.  On  this  subject  he  was 
very  animated.  And  when  the  objection  was  made  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  anyone  who  would  undertake  this  mission, 
he  said  to  the  King:  'If  nobody  dares,  I  will  go  myself  and  take 
him  by  the  collar/  A  small  number  of  witnesses,  from  whom  I 
have  this,  alone  know  what  singular  scenes  took  place  then  be- 

77  Mario:  Bertani,  u,  46.  She  says  the  decision  was  reached  there,  and  not  at 
Villa  Spinola.  Crispi,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  for  himself  the  sole  credit  of  per- 
suading Garibaldi,  and  gives  May  ft  as  the  date.  Crispi:  Mills,  109.  But  Guer- 
soni,  loyal  to  hb  hero,  declares  that  nobody  had  that  honor,  because  Garibaldi 
always  made  up  hb  own  mind  in  solemn  decisions.  Like  Socrates,  he  was  guided 
by  hb  daimon.  Guenoni,  u,  35-36.  The  official  despatches  from  Sicily,  printed 
in  the  Genoese  papers  of  April  29,  and  in  the  Turinese  on  April  30,  read: "  Insur- 
gents, surrounded  by  powerful  forces,  have  laid  down  their  arms.  Rigorous  state 
of  siege  Catania,  Messina,  Palermo.  A  general  disarming  in  progress."  Lettere, 
TV,  clix.     7»  Trevelyan,  i,  194.    "  La  Farina,  n,  314-15;  letters  of  May  2, 1860. 

80  Lcttere,  rv,  clv-clvi;  telegrams  from  Orsini  and  Amari  to  La  Farina,  dated 
May  1.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  "  secret "  which,  within  a  few  hours,  scores 
of  persons  knew,  could  have  been  kept  for  more  than  a  day  from  the  Sicilian 
group;  or  that  La  Farina,  having  the  telegrams  of  May  1,  could  have  written  as 
he  did.  During  the  final  week  of  thb  episode,  it  b  impossible  to  make  the  hours* 
or  even  the  days,  stated  by  different  witnesses,  coincide. 
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tween  the  minister  and  the  sovereign.  The  minister  was  not  con- 
vinced, but  he  yielded,  and,  fulfilling  to  the  utmost  his  constitu- 
tional duty,  he  never  publicly  admitted  the  dissent,  but  always 
completely  shielded,  on  this  occasion  as  on  every  other,  the  per- 
son of  the  King." 8l  When  this  story  saw  the  light  after  Ca- 
vour's  death,  Garibaldi's  partisans  gloated  over  it  as  furnishing 
proof,  first,  that  Cavour  did  not  desire  the  unification  of  Italy, 
and,  next,  that  he  was  impious  enough  to  think  of  laying  sacri- 
legious hand  on  the  sacred  person  of  the  Hero.  His  hopes  for  Italy 
have  been  recorded  on  many  pages  of  this  history;  his  attitude 
towards  the  Sicilian  Expedition  we  have  just  described :  as  to  his 
reported  willingness  to  brave  even  Garibaldi,  we  should  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  supreme  proofs  of  his  statesmanship.  For  if  the 
incident  ever  happened,  it  means  that  Cavour  found  that  even 
the  King  was  overawed  into  regarding  it  impossible  to  stop  Gari- 
baldi. Such  a  fear,  Cavour  saw,  was  tantamount  to  admitting 
that  Garibaldi  was  greater  than  the  King,  greater  than  the  Gov- 
ernment, greater  than  the  Nation.  No  sovereign,  no  minister 
responsible  for  the  endurance  of  his  country,  can  make  such  an 
admission,  and  live.  When  Cavour  said,  therefore,  that  he  dared 
to  collar  Garibaldi,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  at  least  did  not  recog- 
nize the  right  of  any  citizen  to  hold  himself  above  the  law,  and 
that,  cost  himself  what  it  might,  he  would  stand  between  the 
Nation  and  dictatorship  or  anarchy.  That  he  yielded,  indicates, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  his  belief  that,  although  he  would  have 
preferred  to  postpone  the  Southern  Expedition,  he  could  turn  it 
to  Italy's  advantage.  Part  of  his  heat  at  the  interview  was  due  to 
his  knowing  that  the  King,  for  weeks  past,  had  been  secretly 
communicating  with  Garibaldi:  but  he  did  not  know  just  how 
far  the  King  had  entangled  the  Government.  If  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  for  the  country's  welfare,  he  would  have  resigned, 
as  he  did  after  Villafranca.  Well  had  it  been  for  Italy,  and  well 
for  the  fame  of  Garibaldi,  if  in  1862  and  1867,  King  or  Minister 
had  dared  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Hero's  collar  and  save  him  and 
his  country  from  his  madcap  ventures. 

Whatever  were  the  'scenes'   between  him  and   the   King, 
Cavour's  peace  of  mind  was  not  shaken,  as  it  had  been  by  the  ter- 


*  O.  d'HauMonville: M  M.  de  Cavour  et  la  Crite  Italieone,"  Revue  dee  D$u* 
Mondee,  Sept  15, 1868,  p.  4*0. 
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rible  interview  at  Villa  Melchiorri.  He  visited  the  Bologna  Gal- 
lery with  zest,  stood  'in  ecstasy'  before  Raphael's  "St.  Cecilia,99 
and  discoursed  to  Artom  on  its  beauty  compared  with  that  of  the 
"Madonna  of  the  Chair/'  which  he  had  just  seen  in  Florence. 
How  quickly  he  adjusted  himself  to  the  certainty  that  the  Expe- 
dition would  start,  is  shown  by  his  despatch  that  very  day  (May  S) 
to  Rear-Admiral  Persano  at  Leghorn,  ordering  him  to  sail  as 
soon  as  possible  with  his  three  steam-frigates  w  and  to  cruise  off 
Southern  Sardinia  between  Cape  Carbonaro  and  Cape  Sperone, 
but  without  using  his  engines.9*  This  part  of  the  instructions  has 
been  much  discussed.  Cavour's  enemies  liked  to  suspect  that  it 
hid  a  plan  to  injure  the  Expedition;  but  until  other  information 
comes  to  light,  we  must  regard  it  as  more  than  favorable.  For  if 
Persano's  frigates  went  under  sail  only,  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  overtake  Garibaldi's  steamers.  This  interpretation 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  harmonizing  with  the  orders  issued  sub- 
sequently. In  order  to  evade  diplomatic  pressure  in  the  capital, 
Cavour  lingered  a  day  or  two  at  Bologna. 

At  Genoa  in  those  days  all  was  bustle  among  the  patriots;  but 
they  still  lacked  arms  and  money.  In  the  middle  of  April,  im- 
patient at  the  delay,  Crispi  went  to  Milan  to  learn  why  the 
Directors  of  the  Million  Rifles  Fund  had  not  kept  their  promise. 
Finzi  explained  to  him  that  when  the  guns  were  boxed  for  ship- 
ment they  were  sequestrated.  Crispi  appealed  to  Farini,84  whom 
he  found  no  longer  the  revolutionary  Dictator  of  Modena,  but  a 
cautious  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  informed  him  that  this 
matter  must  be  settled  between  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  them- 
selves.85 The  Mazzinians  imputed  the  sequestration  to  Cavour's 
malice :  the  real  offender,  however,  was  the  Governor  of  Milan  — 
Massimo  d' Azeglio.  "  As  I  have  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man 
to  maintain,"  he  wrote  on  May  15  to  an  intimate,  "I  follow  at 
Milan  my  own  policy.  I  refused  the  guns  to  Garibaldi,  dismissed 
a  syndic  who  published  invitations  to  enroll  for  Sicily,  and  noti- 
fied to  the  Italianissimi  that,  in  my  opinion,  one  might  declare 
war  at  Naples,  but  not  have  a  representative  there  and  send 
guns  to  the  Sicilians."86  Massimo  not  only  wished  to  keep  his 

n  Maria  Adelaide,  Vittorio  Emanuele,  and  Carlo  Alberto,  screw  steam-frigates. 
•»  Persano,  16.     •*  On  April  16.     M  Lettered,  cmd.  Crispi:  Mille,  98,  848. 
••  D' Azeglio:  Politique,  162.  V  Opinione,  Sept.  6, 1869,  contains  an  exhaust- 
Ire  explanation  by  Finii;  reprinted  in  Lettere,  iv,  cxxvii-cxxxL 
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reputation  unsullied,  but  to  thwart,  if  he  could,  the  cabal  which, 
he  thought,  was  using  Garibaldi  as  a  tool  for  undermining 
Cavour.  "I  have  never  been  a  blind  approver  of  Cavour,"  he 
said  .  .  .  "but,  in  my  view,  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  any 
chance  of  saving  the  ship.  .  .  .  The  adventure  of  this  true  hero 
[Garibaldi]  and  not  less  great  simpleton,  is  partly  destined  to 
place  Cavour  in  an  intolerable  position.  In  short,  we  must  either 
put  ourselves  outside  the  pale  of  the  public  law,  or  have  against 
us  Garibaldi  and  all  those  who  use  him  as  a  marionette !  That  is 
the  consequence  of  pushing  eclecticism  in  the  matter  of  parties 
too  far."87  D'Azeglio  stuck  to  his  decision,  and  would  not  give 
up  the  guns.  Cavour  might  have  overruled  him :  that  he  did  not 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  their  release  could  not  have 
been  kept  secret.88  It  was  imperative  that  whatever  help  he  gave 
should  appear  unofficial,  in  order  to  estop  European  diplomacy 
from  accusing  the  King's  government  of  abetting  the  Expedi- 
tion. Money,  however,  went  in  considerable  sums  from  the 
Directors; 89  La  Farina  contributed  8000  lire  in  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Society;  and  the  King  seems  also  to  have  begun  his  secret 
subvention  which  later  ran  into  the  millions.  From  all  sources 
Bertani,  the  treasurer  of  the  Expedition,  received  821,870.06  lire 
up  to  May  6.  Still  lacking  arms,  Garibaldi  sent  for  La  Farina  at 
Turin,  who  came  and  turned  over  1019  guns  and  five  chests  of 
ammunition.  The  muskets  were  indeed  no  better  than  "old 
junk,"  as  Garibaldi  said;  but  they  were  the  best  the  National 
Society  had;  and  they  could  not,  as  was  afterwards  charged, 
have  been  picked  out  in  the  hope  of  ruining  the  Garibaldians  in 
their  first  battle,  because  they  were  the  very  weapons  which  La 
Masa  and  his  Sicilians  expected  to  take  with  them  ten  days 
before.90 
All  day  long  on  May  5,  the  preparations  progressed  openly, 

"  D'Aseglio:  Politique,  162-63.  Also  Peraano,  91,  where  d'Aseglio,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  16,  I860,  assumes  full  responsibility  for  withholding  the  guns. 

"  Cf .  Trevelyan,  1, 198.  "  Bertani  stated  that  he  received  from  them  140,000 
lire,  of  which  50,000  were  spent  on  equipment.    Mario:  Bertani,  n,  51,  n.  1. 

N  June  27, 1860,  he  wrote  Commodore  W.  de  Rohan:  "  I  have  already  given 
three  millions  for  Sicily;  I  will  give  two  millions  more."  Lettere,  rv,  chdii,  n.  1. 
The  relation  of  Fins!  and  the  million  muskets  fund  to  the  expedition  is  exhaust- 
ively analysed  by  A.  Luzio  in  La  Lettura,  April,  1910,  pp.  289-301.  H.  N.  Gay, 
Deutsche  Revue,  Dec.  1910,  p.  SIS,  shows  that  Cavour  set  aside  a  "  special  fund  " 
to  aid  Agnetta. 
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feverishly.  Every  train  brought  carloads  of  volunteers.  Ateverjr 
station  crowds  gathered  to  cheer  the  departing  heroes.  In  more 
than  one  case,  there  was  a  struggle  to  board  them  and  grief 
among  the  men  left  behind,  the  supply  of  cars  being  inadequate. 
The  Vice-Governor  of  Genoa  was  the  only  person  in  the  city  who 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  what  was  taking  place.  At  a  sign  from 
Cavour,  he  had  become  deaf  to  the  noise  and  blind  to  the  unusual 
throngs.  To  keep  up  appearances.  Garibaldi  had  been  cautioned 
that  the  sailing  must  not  take  place  from  the  harbor  itself,  and 
guards  were  carefully  posted  along  the  Western  wharves,  as 
far  as  possible  from  his  steamers.  Throughout  the  evening,  the 
eager  patriots  trudged  down  the  shore  to  Quarto.  Shortly  before 
midnight,  Nino  Bixio  and  a  small  party  of  followers  rowed  a 
scow  in  which  they  had  hidden  to  the  Piemonte  and  Lombardo* 
which  lay  at  a  quay  in  the  very  centre  of  the  water-front,  crept 
aboard  of  them,  roused  and  intimidated  their  willing  crews,  and 
began  to  get  up  steam.  This  act  of  piracy  had  been  pre-arranged 
between  the  Preparers  and  Fauch6,  who,  at  his  own  risk,  had 
agreed  to  furnish  the  steamers.  Fauch6  took  good  care  that  his 
employers'  company  should  be  guaranteed  against  loss;  but  two 
months  later,  when  the  Expedition  was  dazzling  the  world  by 
its  triumphal  march  through  Sicily,  the  Rubattino  Company 
cashiered  him,  his  fortunes  were  broken  and  he  lived  in  great 
straits  to  be  an  old  man.  Rubattino,  however,  by  one  of  those 
travesties  which  it  is  the  duty  of  historians  to  expose,  came  to  be 
honored  as  the  patriot  who  had  generously  offered  his  ships  with- 
out thought  of  profit  to  the  Garibaldian  heroes;  and  today  his 
smug  features  in  bronze  greet  strangers  who  land  on  the  pier 
whence,  had  he  caught  Bixio  playing  the  pirate  on  May  5,  I860* 
the  Piemonte  and  Lombardo  would  never  have  sailed.91 

Owing  to  bad  engines  and  other  delays,  night  was  far  advanced 
before  the  two  ships  moved  from  their  berth,  and  headed  down 
the  coast:  even  then  the  Lombardo  had  to  tow  her  consort.  At 
Foce,  they  slowed  up  for  a  few  boat-loads  of  volunteers.  Oppo- 
site Quarto  they  stopped  to  take  on  more  than  a  thousand 
youths  and  men  who  had  been  waiting  impatiently  M  in  little 

n  Cavour  intended  to  recompense  Fauche,  but  died  too  soon.  Both  Garibal- 
dians  and  Monarchists  allowed  him  to  live  neglected  and  die  in  poverty.  Tre- 
▼elyan,  i,  200-01,  and  Appendix  J.  M  In  Garibaldi's  phrase  "  they  pawed 

the  sands  like  a  high-spirited  hone  impatient  for  battle."  Mille,  7. 
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boats  or  in  the  garden  of  Villa  Spinola  and  upon  the  rocks, 
since  long  before  midnight.  As  hour  after  hour  passed,  their  im- 
patience became  almost  unbearable;  for  they  feared  that  the 
steamers  had  been  seized  by  the  government.  When  dawn  was 
approaching,  Garibaldi  ordered  his  men  to  row  his  own  skiff 
towards  Genoa.  In  a  little  while,  to  his  great  relief  the  red, 
white  and  green  signal  lights  flashed  upon  them,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  Piemonte  and  Lombardo  drew  up.  Then  there 
was  a  rush  to  embark;  for  the  dawn  was  at  hand,  quenching  the 
radiance  of  the  full  moon  and  diffusing  instead  its  own  light  in 
which  nothing  could  be  hidden.91  To  and  fro  went  the  little  boats 
for  their  cargoes  of  Argonauts,  who  soon  crowded  the  steamers9 
decks.  Then  the  sun  came  up  and  still  many  trips  had  to  be 
made  before  the  last  passenger  scrambled  on  board.  The  throngs 
from  the  shore  waved  good-byes  to  the  throngs  at  sea.  Bixio 
stood  on  the  bridge  of  the  Lombardo;  Castiglia  commanded  the 
Piemonte.  Garibaldi's  sonorous  "Forward!"  rang  above  the 
hum  of  voices;  the  engines  began  to  creak,  the  propellers  to 
churn  the  indigo  water  and  soon  the  watchers  on  land  could  dis- 
tinguish only  two  black  hulls,  trailing  long  plumes  of  dark  grey 
smoke,  vanishing  on  the  Southern  horizon. M  Not  since  the  May- 
flower, weighing  anchor  in  English  Plymouth's  roadstead,  set 
her  course  for  the  Northern  Coasts  of  Virginia,  had  any  ship 

rne  seaward  such  a  lading  of  destiny. 

The  Thousand  who  almost  over-freighted  the  two  wretched 
steamers,96  numbered  in  reality  about  1150  volunteers,96  all 
but  a  few  of  whom  were  Garibaldian  veterans.  A  handful  had 
shared  the  Hero's  exploits  at  Montevideo;  more  had  fought  beside 
him  in  the  defense  of  Rome;  the  great  majority  had  been  Hunters 
of  the  Alps.    They  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  lower  middle 

n  Crispk  Mille,  850,  says  they  began  to  embark  at  4  a.  if .,  and  started  at  8.80 
A.  M.  M  Gueraoni,  n,  89.  M  The  dimensions  of  the  steamers,  at 

ascertained  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  i,  809,  n.  8,  are:  Piemonte,  built  in  Glasgow  in 
1851;  length,  50  metres,  breadth,  7  m.,  draught,  S  m.;  tonnage,  180  tons;  horse- 
power, 160.  Lombardo,  built  in  Leghorn,  1841;  length,  48  m.,  breadth*  7.40  m., 
draught  4.28  m.;  tonnage,  888  tons;  horse-power,  880. 

••  The  official  number  of  those  who  actually  went  to  Sicily  on  the  first  expedi- 
tion, given  long  afterward,  varied  from  1065  to  1005.  68  were  detached  at  Tala- 
mone  for  Zambianchi*s  diversion.  See  Elenco  Aljabetico  di  tutti  componenti  la 
rpedixione  dei  Mille  di  Marsala.  Qanetta  Uff.  d*  Regno  tf  Italia,  Nov.  18, 1878. 
Also  IUuetraxione  Italiana,  May  1, 1910. 
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classes  —  artisans,  small  shop-keepers,  young  lawyers  and  doc-  ] 
tors,  students,  sailors.97  Some  loved  adventure.  Some  had  grown  I 
grey  conspiring.  Nearly  all  were  stirred  by  genuine  patriotism,  al-  1 
though  in  the  case  of  many,  the  form  that  their  patriotism  might  / 
take  depended  on  their  leader.  Worship  of  Garibaldi  was,  in-  / 
deed,  the  spell  that  bound  that  strange  multitude  together.  \ 
Like  Scottish  clansmen,  they  would  follow  their  chief  blindly: 
but  their  devotion,  instead  of  being  hereditary,  sprang  from 
their  own  choice.  Out  of  all  the  world  they  had  chosen  Gari- 
baldi, as  the  lover  chooses  his  mate,  to  idolize  and  adore.  It  is  as 
impossible  to  conjure  back  to  the  printed  page  the  sound  of  that 
deep,  thrilling  voice,  as  to  paint  the  expression  on  his  face  which 
men  called  leonine  and  women  called  beautiful.  Garibaldi  was  in 
fact  neither  commanding  of  stature,  nor  handsome  according 
to  the  higher  types  of  beauty.  He  was  rather  a  glorified  sea- 
captain  or  woodsman,  whose  features  suggested  an  uncomplex 
nature,  with  a  hint  of  shrewdness,  perhaps  of  suspicion,  in  his 
nearset  grey  eyes,  which  he  seldom  opened  wide.  His  auburn- 
brown  hair,  his  deep-tawny  beard  and  abundant  moustache  added 
dignity  to  the  well-shaped  head.  But  his  contemporaries  saw 
much  more  than  this  —  they  saw  in  him  the  embodiment  of 
their  ideals  of  heroism,  of  love  of  country,  of  chivalry,  a  Theseus 
in  the  flesh,  a  Roland  or  a  Lancelot.  He  had  that  last  gift  of 
seeming  to  be  one  of  themselves,  and  yet  far  above  them.  His- 
torically, he  was  the  final  flower  of  that  generous  era  whose 
seedtime  was  the  French  Revolution  and  whose  harvest  was  the 
liberation  of  the  peoples,  and  the  redemption  of  Italy.  Despite 
its  excesses  and  its  follies,  its  emotions  too  often  merely  hysteri- 
cal and  its  enthusiasms  too  often  ineffectual,  that  era,  above  all 
others,  brought  hope  and  a  vision  of  perfectibility  on  earth  to 
heart-sick  humanity. 

"  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven."  •• 

Garibaldi  was  the  final  flower  of  Romanticism,  his  Sicilian 

•7  Some  went  in  search  of  a  country,  says  Gueraoni;  the  lover,  of  forgetf  ulness ; 
the  blase,  of  an  emotion;  the  wretched,  of  bread;  the  unhappy,  of  death.  "A 
thousand  heads,  a  thousand  hearts,  a  thousand  different  lives,  but  their  alloy  puri- 
6ed  by  the  holiness  of  the  banner,  animated  by  the  unique  will  of  that  Captain, 
formed  a  formidable  and  almost  invulnerable  legion."  Guerzoni:  Bixio,  160* 

"  Wordsworth:  Th$  Prelude,  Book  XL 
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Expedition  its  most  fascinating  embodiment  in  deeds.  Unlike 
Jason  and  Columbus  and  the  Pilgrims  on  the  Mayflower,  the 
Garibaldians  had  a  glowing  realization  of  their  historic  signifi- 
cance. "Sail  on!  sail  on!"  exclaims  their  leader,  addressing  the 
Lombardo  and  the  Piemonte  in  his  Ossiank  dithyrambs.  "You 
carry  the  Thousand  whom  the  million  will  join  on  the  day  when 
these  deceived  masses  shall  understand  that  the  priest  is  an 
impostor  and  monarchies  a  monstrous  anachronism.19  .  .  .  O 
night  of  May  5  —  lighted  by  the  fire  of  a  thousand  luminaries, 
with  which  the  Omnipotent  —  the  Infinite!  —  adorned  space. 
Beautiful,  tranquil,  solemn  —  with  that  solemnity  which  causes 
generous  souls  to  throb,  as  they  rush  to  the  emancipation  of 
slaves!  Such  were  the  Thousand  —  assembled  and  silent,  on 
the  shores  of  Eastern  Liguria  —  gathered  in  groups,  plunged  in 
thought  —  penetrated  by  the  great  conception!  Thou  mur> 
muredst  in  the  heartstrings  of  those  proud  ones  —  with  that 
indefinite  sublime  harmony,  with  which  the  elect  are  blest  as 
they  behold,  in  limitless  space,  the  Infinite!  I  have  felt  that  har- 
mony on  all  the  nights  that  resembled  that  night  of  Quarto  — 
of  Reggio,  of  Palermo,  of  the  Volturno  —  And  who  doubts  of 
victory  when,  borne  by  the  wings  of  duty  and  conscience,  thou 
art  impelled  to  face  dangers  and  death,  as  if  they  were  the  de- 
licious kiss  of  thy  beloved?"  l0° 

Such  rhapsodical  gushes,  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
Garibaldi's  nature,  seem  old-fashioned,  sentimental  rather  than 
poetic,  to  the  ears  of  a  later  age;  but  they  explain  him,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  companions  in  glory.  His  was  the  simplicity  of  a 
Homeric  hero,  which  did  not  preclude  the  development  of  other 
primitive  passions  in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  as  self-conscious 
as  a  spoiled  child,  as  vain  as  a  coquette.  His  vanity  led  him  to 
devise  a  costume  for  himself  so  odd  that  it  became  the  symbol 
of  his  later  career.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  Spanish  black  felt  hat, 
like  a  low  cup  inverted  in  a  high-brimmed  saucer,  which  gave  him 
a  boyish  air.  Round  his  neck  he  tied  loosely  a  silk  kerchief, 
gaudy-colored  as  the  Italian  peasants  prefer.  He  buttoned  his 
red  flannel  shirt  into  mouse-colored  trousers,  cut  so  broad  at 

••  M We,  4. 

100  Garibaldi :  Memorie,  807-08.  I  translate  as  literally  as  possible,  in  order  to 
preserve  even  the  incoherent  syntax  of  the  original.  An  interesting  parallel  might 
•e  drawn  between  Garibaldi's  best  passages  and  Whitman's. 
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the  heel,  sailor-fashion,  that  they  almost  covered  his  small  feet. 
Over  his  shoulders  he  threw  a  little  shawl,  conspicuously  checked, 
like  a  Scotch  plaid.  Finally,  for  outer  garment,  he  wore  the  great 
grey  mantle,  or  poncho,  of  the  Argentine  cowboys,  with  a  trian- 
gular piece  buttoned  shield-like  in  front  —  the  whole  producing 
the  impression,  when  he  sat,  of  a  child  swathed  in  an  enormous 
bib.  In  his  belt,  he  stuck  a  revolver  and  knife.  When  he  was 
walking,  he  sometimes  carried  his  massive  sabre,  with  heavy 
guard,  over  his  shoulder;  at  others,  he  let  it  clank  on  the  ground. 
A  democrat  of  democrats,  dear  as  an  elder  brother  or  father  to 
every  one  in  the  Thousand,  he  was  nevertheless  careful  to  deck 
himself  in  this  bizarre  apparel  so  as  to  be  as  unique  in  appearance 
as  in  mission.101  He  did  not  intend  to  be  mistaken  for  any  one  else. 
But  on  that  radiant  May  morning  had  he  stood  before  his  men 
in  the  majestic  glory  of  one  of  Tintoret's  archangels,  he  could 
not  have  seemed  to  them  more  beautiful  or  more  worthy  of  trust 
and  admiration.  ^ 

So  was  born  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  which  the  world  saluted  ) 
as  the  noblest  offspring  of  modern  chivalry.  We  who  have  watched ! 
the  long  gestation,  with  its  uncertainties  and  pains,  know  that 
it  was  no  sudden  creation.102  Had  it  depended  on  Garibaldi 
alone,  the  expedition  would  never  have  started;  without  Gari- 
baldi, it  could  never  have  started.  La  Masa,  Medici,  Bixio, 
could  not  have  drawn  after  them  the  host  triumphant,  nor  the 
universal  popular  sympathy  which  even  Diplomacy  dared  not 
ignore.  Mazzini  planned;  Crispi  prepared;  Bertani  organized; 
Bixio  at  the  critical  moment  acted.  Of  the  many  other  aiders  in 
the  preparations,  Rosalino  Pilo  and  Corrao,  the  Precursors  who 
sped  unsupported  into  Sicily,  deserve  unstinted  praise:  but  for 
them,  the  preliminary  revolt  might  have  died  out. 

Equally  necessary  was  the  connivance  of  the  Government. 
Garibaldi  has  denounced  Cavour  for  not  openly  equipping  the 

MI  Whitman  also,  another  protesting  democrat,  was  most  carefully  careless 
in  his  dress. 

101  This  episode,  the  most  thorny  in  the  history  of  the  Risorgimento,  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  biographers  of  all  the  leading  participants,  by  historians,  and  by 
essayists.  Recent  reviews  of  the  evidence  have  been  made  by  A.  Luzio,  Corriere 
della  Sera,  May  5  and  Aug.  23, 1007;  by  I.  Raulich,  Rasa.  Contempo.,  July,  1009; 
and  by  R.  Mirabeili,  Secolo,  Sept.  16,  17,  18,  1007,  and  Rivista  Popolare,  Jan.  15 
and  SI,  1010;  by  H.  N.  Gay,  Deutsche  Revue,  Dec.  1010.  For  extreme  Radical 
position  see  N.  Colajanni'a  articles  in  Rivista  Popolare,  1010. 
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Expedition:  but  this  is  an  unfair  charge,  for  it  was  Garibaldi 
himself  who  up  to  the  last  moment  believed  the  adventure  doomed 
to  fail  and  refused  to  embark  on  it.    If  Garibaldi  distrusted 
/iMazzini,  had  not  Cavour  greater  reason  to  distrust  him?    If 
M  Garibaldi,  who  had  only  his  own  reputation  at  stake,  hesitated 
I   until  he  was  assured  that  success  was  almost  certain,  how  much 
more  was  it  the  duty  of  Cavour  to  hold  back  an  exploit  which, 
if  fortunate,  might  bring  down  on  free  Italy  the  wrath  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  if  Garibaldi  perished,  would  arouse  against  the  Mon- 
,.  archy  the  frenzy  of  millions  of  Italians!   Actions  speak  louder 
than  words.   The  freedom  with  which  the  conspirators  were 
allowed  to  make  their  arrangements ;  the  constant  communica- 
tions between  their  leaders  and  the  Cavourians:  their  inter- 
views with  Cavour  himself,  with  the  King,  with  Farini;  the  pub- 
lic subscriptions  voted  by  Cremona,  Pavia,  Brescia,  and  other 
cities,  without  hint  of  interference  from  Turin;  the  gathering  of 
the  volunteers  unmolested  at  Genoa,  not  once  but  twice;  the 
studied  inattention  of  the  Genoese  officials  to  the  final  prepara- 
tions; the  gift  to  Garibaldi  of  the  National  Society's  guns  and 
ammunitions,  without  which  he  would  not  have  sailed;  the  fail- 
ure to  order  Persano  to  intercept  the  ships  —  these  are  facts 
which,  singly  and  collectively,  give  the  lie  to  the  slander  that 
Cavour  and  the  King's  Government  refused  to  aid  the  enterprise. 
That  slander  sprang  partly  from  envy,  because  Garibaldians  and 
Mazzinians  wished  to  take  entire  credit  to  themselves,  and 
especially  to  have  it  appear  that  the  Monarchists  whom  they 
hated  could  not  share  in  any  patriotic  undertaking;  and  partly 
it  sprang  from  Garibaldi's  unreasoning  hatred  of  Cavour.  When 
that  hatred  was  planted  in  his  soul,  and  constantly  nurtured  by 
the  evil  suggestions  of  designing  associates,  Garibaldi  inter- 
preted by  it  every  act  of  Cavour.   Quite  incapable  of  grasping 
the  intricacy  of  Piedmont's  international  relations,  on  which 
her  very  existence  depended,  he  accused  Cavour  of  treachery 
and  servility  for  heeding  those  relations;  believing  in  a  dictator- 
ship with  himself  at  its  head  as  the  panacea  for  social  and  po- 
litical ills,  he  hated  Cavour,  who,  as  a  constitutional  minister, 
could  not  countenance  would-be  dictators.  Garibaldi's  hatred 
made  him  oblivious  of  speaking  the  truth.   In  a  single  page  of 
his  "Memoirs"  he  accuses  Cavour  of  having  abandoned  a  few 
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months  before,  against  the  King's  orders,  the  Hunters  of  the 
Alps  to  the  Austrians  m — a  baseless  falsehood.104  He  accuses  Ca- 
vour  of  sequestrating  the  fifteen  thousand  muskets  at  Milan,  — 
a  baseless  falsehood,  as  D'Azeglio's  letter  to  Rendu,  published  in 
1867,  and  his  letter  to  Persano,  published  in  1869,  prove.  He  ac- 
cuses Cavour  of  getting  a  factitious  popularity  by  buying  up  men 
and  newspapers  with  the  nation's  money  —  a  falsehood  not  only 
baseless  but  puerile.  How  should  we  judge  Garibaldi,  if  we  ac- 
cepted as  infallible  Tennyson's  maxim:  "  Every  one  imputes 
himself"?  The  test  of  zeal  is  not  its  intensity  but  its  purpose?) 
zeal  forges  alike  the  Anarchist  and  the  Jesuit.   Chivalry  is  pic* 
turesque,  romantic  exploits  thrill:  but  no  hero  should  feel  himself 
absolved  from  obligation  to  speak  the  truth;  and  mankind  has  \ 
been  better  served  in  the  long  run  by  lovers  of  justice  than  by  [ 
zealots. 

It  was  well  for  Italy  that  Garibaldi's  venomous  charges 
against  Cavour  were  not  true.  If  none  but  approved  Garibaldi- 
ans  had  gone  on  the  Expedition,  though  they  had  conquered 
Sicily  and  Naples,  they  would  have  postponed,  perhaps  for 
decades,  the  day  of  National  Unity.  Only  by  the  participation, 
however  indirect  and  unofficial,  of  the  Monarchy  in  the  pre- 
parations could  the  indispensable  all-Italian  quality  be  secured. 
This  was  Cavour's  work.  When  he  was  convinced,  says  Guer- 
zoni,  "that  the  cry  for  Sicily  was  not  the  artifice  of  one  man 
alone  or  of  one  party,  but  the  clear  deep  echo  of  a  sentiment  of 
the  whole  nation,  then  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  conceded  to 
the  preparers  all  that  the  ruler  of  a  constitutional  State  had  a 
right  to  concede:  power  to  make  ready,  to  arm,  and  to  set  sail 
under  the  shadow  of  his  Government  and  under  the  shield  of  his 
King."108 

1W  Memorif,  384-85. 

104  See  Discern,  xi,  879. 

1M  Guerzoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  90.  The  openness  of  the  equipment  speaks  for  it- 
self. Daniel  wrote  Cass  on  May  12:  "  This  is  undeclared  war  of  Sardinia  against 
Naples."  Amer.  Arch. 
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WHILST  his  lieutenants  on  May  5  were  making  the  final 
preparations,  Garibaldi  busied  himself  in  writing  let- 
ters to  the  King,  to  Bertani,  and  to  others.  Through  most  of 
them  runs  an  undertone  of  melancholy.  They  read  in  parts  like 
the  last  messages  of  one  who  suspects  that  he  is  setting  out  on  a 
forlorn  hope.  In  case  the  worst  happens,  he  desires  his  country- 
men  and  posterity  to  know  his  patriotic  purpose.  Garibaldi  tells 
the  King  that  he  did  not  advise  the  Sicilian  insurrection,  but 
that,  from  the  moment  it  cried  for  succor  in  the  name  of  Italian 
Unity,  he  could  not  hold  back.  "If  we  succeed,"  he  said,  "I 
shall  be  proud  to  honor  Your  Majesty's  crown  with  this  new 
and  most  brilliant  jewel;  on  condition,  however,  that  Your 
Majesty  will  oppose  any  attempt  of  your  counselors  to  cede  this 
province  to  the  foreigner  as  they  have  done  with  my  native  land. 
I  did  not  impart  my  plan  to  Your  Majesty;  for  I  feared  that,  in 
spite  of  the  reverence  I  feel  for  you,  you  could  not  succeed  in 
persuading  me  to  abandon  it." l  He  addressed  a  manifesto  to 
the  Italian  soldiers  bidding  them  not  to  disband.  He  urged 
the  Italians  as  a  people  to  rise  in  multitudes,  each  arming  himself 
as  best  he  could,  and  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  their  down-trodden 
brethren  in  the  Papal  States  and  in  Naples.  "Italy  and  Victor 
Emanuel!"  that  battle-cry  "shall  reverberate  in  the  fiery  cav- 
erns of  Mongibello,"  and  cause  the  worm-eaten  throne  of  tyranny 
to  crumble.2  He  called  upon  the  Romans  and  upon  the  Nea- 
politan army  to  come  over  to  the  cause  championed  by  the 
volunteers  who  had  approved  themselves  at  Montevideo,  at 
Rome  in  1849,  and  at  Varese.8  He  left  Bertani  with  full  power 
to  act  in  his  behalf.  Italy,  he  said,  could  and  should  arm  half 
a  million  soldiers  at  short  notice.  Let  the  Italians  understand* 

1  Ciampoli,  136:  Garibaldi  to  V.  E.,  May  5, 1860.  At  to  authenticity  of  letter 
■ee  H.  N.  Gay:  Deutsche  Revue,  Dec.  1910,  p.  SOI,  n.  1.  For  genuine  letter 
Trecchi,  417.  >  Ciampoli,  137-38.  '  Ibid.  130-40. 
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"that,  if  we  are  properly  aided,  Italy  will  be  made  in  a  short 
time  at  a  small  cost." 4  "It  is  better  that  you  remain  behind," 
he  wrote  Medici;  "to  send  reinforcements  not  only  to  Sicily,  but 
also  to  the  Marches  and  to  Umbria,  where  there  will  soon  be  an 
upheaval." *  "The  Sicilian  insurrection  carries  in  its  womb  the 
destiny  of  your  nationality.  I  go  to  share  its  fate,"  he  told  a 
friend.  "At  last,  I  shall  find  myself  in  my  element  —  action  put 
at  the  service  of  a  great  idea."6  In  that  phrase  he  showed  that 
he  knew  his  real  strength.  From  these  various  messages  we 
gather  that  he  set  out  against  his  judgment,  and  with  misgivings 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Expedition;  that  he  believed  that  if  the 
Italians  rose  to  their  duty,  they  could  speedily  make  Italy;  that 
he  expected  an  immediate  diversion  in  the  Papal  States  and  in 
Naples;  that  his  watchword  was  "Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel"; 
and  that  he  nursed  undying  hatred  for  the  ministers  who  had 
ceded  Nice,  and  scorn  for  the  government  which,  "through  false 
diplomatic  considerations,"7  declined  to  give  the  Expedition  its 
open  support. 

Before  noon  on  May  6  everyone  in  Genoa  knew  that  the  Gari- 
baldians  had  sailed.  That  morning  Brown,  the  British  Consul, 
telegraphed  the  news  to  Hudson  at  Turin.  Hudson  sent  word 
to  Cavour,  who  was,  however,  already  informed.  He  had  re- 
turned to  the  capital  the  night  before,  had  received  almost  hourly 
messages,  and  was  now  on  the  alert  in  his  office,  awaiting  the 
protests  of  European  diplomacy  and  later  tidings  of  Garibaldi. 
The  protests  soon  began  to  pour  in.8  The  most  formidable  was 
that  of  the  French  Ambassador,  who  reminded  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that  as  long  ago  as  April  28  he  had  warned  him  that  an 
expedition  was  preparing,  and  that  day  by  day  he  had  imparted 
further  details  of  the  vast  plot:  but  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
apparently  done  nothing.  Venetian,  Roman  and  Neapolitan 
committees  had  been  allowed  to  work  openly.  The  Government 
was  either  powerless  or  unwilling.  This  fact  needed  no  commen- 
tary in  order  to  merit  general  reprobation.9  Talleyrand  uttered 

«  Ciampoli.  141.  '  Ibid,  142.  •  Ibid,  142.  7  Ibid,  140.   Yet 

on  May  10,  Daniel  writes  Cats  that  the  Expedition  was  "gotten  up  under 
the  patronage  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sardinian  Government."  Amer. 
Arch.  •  "  For  the  last  24  hours,"  says  the  Gauetta  di  Torino  of  May  9. 

"  .  .  .  protests  against  the  Garibaldi  expedition  are  raining  down  on  the  gov- 
ernment." *  LetUre,  rv,  ctari  /. ;  Talleyrand  to  Cavour,  May,  1860.  Agaxru 
Etrangirts,  1800, 1&-40. 
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official  rebuke  with  proper  severity.  Diplomacy  could  not 
countenance  the  game  of  fast-and-loose  which  Piedmont  had 
been  playing,  although  Diplomacy  knew  perfectly  well  that  this 
was  the  game  which,  under  the  circumstances,  every  statesman 
would  have  tried  to  play.  In  his  private  letter  to  Thouvenei, 
however,  the  French  Ambassador  admitted  that  his  colleagues 
inclined  "to  think  that  it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment for  M.  de  Cavour  to  engage  in  a  serious  struggle  at  Genoa 
to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  volunteers." 10  The  French 
newspapers  called  Garibaldi  a  filibuster,  to  whom  no  more  mercy 
ought  to  be  shown  than  to  a  pirate.  Russia  was  profoundly  in- 
dignant. Prussia  regretted  that  she  had  no  vessel  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  intercept  the  revolutionary  buccaneers.  Austria, 
while  professing  no  intention  of  interfering,  condemned  the  Ex- 
pedition as  a  trick  for  aggrandizing  Piedmont.11  Official  Eng- 
land looked  askance.  Queen  Victoria  thought  that  France  — 
"who  must  needs  disturb  every  quarter  of  the  Globe  and  try  to 
make  mischief  and  set  everyone  by  the  ears"  —  was  instigating 
Piedmont.12  Even  Lord  John  Russell  had  swung  so  far  in  his 
revulsion  from  Napoleon  III  that  he  was  ready  to  believe  that 
the  Emperor  designed  to  annex  Genoa  and  Sardinia  in  return 
for  allowing  Piedmont  to  acquire  the  Two  Sicilies.1* 

In  expressing  its  horror,  Diplomacy  did  only  what  was  to  be 
expected.  The  Law  of  Nations,  as  then  codified,  looked  upon 
Garibaldian  expeditions  as  crimes  against  international  comity. 
The  virtue  or  patriotism  of  the  leader,  and  the  nobleness  of  his 
purpose,  no  more  affected  Diplomacy's  verdict,  than  the  private 
character  of  an  assassin  can  palliate  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge  the 
crime  of  regicide.  That  Piedmont  should  connive  with  Garibaldi 
was  a  gross  breach  of  etiquette,14  nay,  worse,  a  betrayal  of  caste: 
for  the  King's  Government,  ostensibly  a  constitutional  mon- 

10  Latere,  rv,  clxxiii.  "  Martin,  v,  96.  "  <?.  F.  L.,  m,  809;  Queen 

to  Leopold,  May  8,  1860.  *■  Martin,  v,  96.   In  Ernest  II :  Memoirs,  u, 

81,  Napoleon  himself  tells  of  the  various  designs  attributed  to  him.  On  May  17, 
Cavour  telegraphed  E.  d'Azeglio  to  assure  Palmerston  that  he  would  not  cede 
an  inch  of  Italian  soil.   Artom-Blanc.i,  111.  u  Daniel  believed  that 

Hudson  was  actively  helping  the  expedition.  He  asserts  that  Garibaldi  sailed 
under  the  English  flag;  took  out  papers  for  English  ports  —  Malta  and  Corfu; 
and  received  English  passports  from  Hudson.  Daniel  to  Cass,  May  10.  Amer. 
Arch.  Although  unproved,  this  gossip  has  value  as  an  indication  of  diplomatists' 
opinions  at  Turin. 
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archy,  thereby  resorted  to  methods  neither  constitutional  nor 
monarchical.  The  real  cause  for  alarm,  however,  was  not  that 
Sicily  might  be  freed  from  Bourbon  despotism,  but  that  this  jar 
might  dislodge  the  avalanche  which  had  long  been  threatening 
feudalized  Europe.  The  Treaties  of  1815  were  still  the  basis  of 
international  agreements.  It  was  as  if  in  an  age  of  railways  the 
laws  of  transportation  of  the  days  of  the  packhorse  and  the 
stagecoach  were  perpetuated.  Every  sane  person  knew  that  the 
States  of  Italy  had  reached  the  melting-point.  What  happened 
there  might  happen  elsewhere;  therefore,  Diplomacy  must  use 
every  effort  to  prevent  a  change.  As  usual  in  times  of  transition 
the  Established  System  appealed  to  legality,  which  the  innova- 
tors scouted,  because  legality  meant  to  them  merely  a  device 
by  which  the  dominant  party  hoped  to  preserve  its  monopoly. 
Fate  appointed  Cavour  to  screen  the  innovators  while  they  per- 
formed their  task,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  them  within  the 
limits  of  the  possible. 

During  thirty-six  hours  after  the  Expedition  sailed  he  waited 
anxiously  for  news.  Then  the  telegraph  announced  that  the 
Piemonie  and  Lombardo  had  stopped  at  Talamone,  a  little  port 
in  the  Maremma,  not  far  from  the  Papal  frontier.  This  news 
greatly  increased  Cavour's  anxiety,  for  it  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Garibaldi,  instead  of  making  straight  for  Sicily,  had  decided  to 
carry  out  his  alternative  plan  of  a  diversion  against  Rome.  The 
Piedmontese  Prime  Minister  might  feel  equal  to  placate  Diplo- 
macy, already  incensed  at  his  collusion  in  an  attack  on  the  Bour- 
bons, but  he  realized  that  a  Garibaldian  dash  on  Rome,  which 
would  involve  the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power  and  pre- 
cipitate war  with  France,  could  not  be  explained  away.  To  save 
appearances,  Cavour  had  instructed  Admiral  Persano  to  arrest 
the  volunteers  in  case  they  touched  at  any  Sardinian  port,  but 
to  let  them  proceed  undisturbed  if  he  met  them  on  the  open  sea. 
The  message  from  Talamone  caused  Cavour  to  telegraph  the 
Admiral  to  prevent  Garibaldi  from  landing  on  the  Papal  coast, 
and  thereby  to  avert  a  calamity,  the  consequences  of  which  no- 
body could  foretell.1* 

»  Persano,  18-21. "  Cagliari  "  signified  "arrest  Garibaldi ";  "Malta,"  M  do  not 
arrest.*'  On  May  11,  Persano  received  this  telegram  from  Cavour:  "  The  Minis- 
try has  decided  on  Cagliari."  Persano  construed  this  to  mean  that  Cavour  did 
not  agree  with  die  Ministry.  Accordingly  he  replied:  "  I  understand/'  and  rc- 

2 
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While  the  King's  Government  hung  thus  in  suspense  and 
Diplomacy  was  alarmed,  the  Expedition  pursued  its  way  as  heed* 
less  of  the  world's  care  as  a  comet  that  speeds  below  the  horizon. 
The  ships  were  hardly  beyond  sight  of  Quarto,  however,  before  a 
new  danger  arose — they  failed  to  meet  two  luggers  which  were 
to  await  them  opposite  Bogliasco,  laden  with  ammunition.16  To 
put  back  would  be  suicidal;  to  land  in  Sicily  without  powder 
and  ball  for  a  single  musket  seemed  crazy;  but  Garibaldi  was 
undismayed.  "No  matter!"  he  said,  "steer  for  the  channel  of 
Piombino!"  The  volunteers,  unaware  of  what  was  going  on, 
trusted  implicitly  to  their  leader;  and  he,  as  usual  when  in  action, 
had  perfect  self-reliance.  The  rough  waters  on  May  6  made 
many  of  them  sea-sick,  but  nothing  could  check  their  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  The  next  morning  the  Piemonte,  miles  in  advance  of 
the  Lombardo,  anchored  at  Talamone.  Garibaldi  put  on  his  uni- 
form of  Piedmontese  general,  went  ashore,  appeared  before  the 
commandant  of  the  old  fort  and  made  formal  requisition  for  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  Commandant  handed  over  an  antiquated 
culverin,17  a  four-pounder  and  two  dismounted  six-pounders:  the 
real  magazine,  he  said,  lay  at  Orbetello.  Accordingly,  Garibaldi 
despatched  thither  his  Magyar  lieutenant,  Tttrr,  with  a  note 
ordering  the  chief  officer  —  Lieutenant  Colonel  Giorgini  —  to 
furnish  supplies  for  the  Expedition,  which  had  embarked  with 
the  approval  of  the  King.  Giorgini  hesitated;  but  Tttrr  was 
insistent  and  persuasive;  Garibaldi  had  a  name  to  conjure  with; 
and  after  all,  Victor  Emanuel's  well-known  sympathy  made  it 
not  improbable  that  he  was  secretly  abetting  the  Expedition. 
Giorgini  gave  way,  and  sent  several  wagon-loads  of  military 
stores  to  the  ships.  At  the  same  time,  Garibaldi  procured  enough 
coal  at  Santo  Stefano  to  enable  him  to  steam  to  Sicily.18 

solved  not  to  molest  Garibaldi.  Cavour  undoubtedly  recognised  the  extreme 
danger  of  an  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  and  intended  to  ward  it  off.  See  his  let- 
ters: to  Persano  on  May  14,  Letters  in,  248,  and  to  Ricasoli  on  May  16,  ibid,  250. 
His  instructions  to  Persano  seem  to  be  inspired  by  this  purpose;  they  were  ob- 
viously and  inexplicably  inadequate,  if  he  really  meant  to  intercept  Garibaldi's 
voyage  to  Sicily. 

11  The  smugglers  who  owned  these  boats,  after  waiting  a  little  while,  absconded 
with  their  cargo.  Abba  hints  that  they  were  the  same  who  had  failed  Pilo  in  1857. 
Abba,  S3.  Garibaldi,  writing  to  Bertani  from  Talamone  on  May  8,  calls  the  head 
smuggler  Profumo.  Ciampoli,  144.  "  Dated  1000;  capable  of  throwing 

a  6-pound  ball.  "  Garibaldi:  Mewutrie,  840* 
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He  further  improved  these  days  —  the  7th  and  8th  —  by 
organizing  his  troops  in  eight  companies,  commanded  respect- 
ively by  Bbrio,  Orsini,  Stocco,  La  Masa,  Anfossi,  Carini, 
Cairoli  and  Nullo.  He  appointed  Sirtori  chief -of -staff,  Tiirr  first 
aide-de-camp,  and  Ripari,  head  surgeon.  Crispi  and  George 
Manin  were  also  staff  officers.  Garibaldi  declared  the  corps  to 
be  the  Hunters  of  the  Alps,  belonging  to  the  Italian  Army,  with 
the  same  war-cry  —  "Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel!"  —  that  re- 
sounded on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino  twelve  months  before.10 
When  the  Mazzinians  heard  this  proclamation,  they  winced  at 
being  classed  among  the  soldiers  of  the  King,  for  they  hoped  that 
Garibaldi  would  conduct  the  campaign  under  Mazzini's  neu- 
tral banner;  nevertheless,  all  but  three  or  four  of  them  decided 
to  go  on;  the  majority  being  impelled  no  doubt  by  the  pure 
desire  of  sharing  in  a  glorious  rescue,  a  few  perhaps  cherishing  the 
expectation  that  if  they  clung  to  the  Expedition  they  might  suc- 
ceed in  republicanizing  it.  What  would  have  happened  if  Maz- 
rini  had  been  on  board,  as  he  intended,  we  can  only  conjecture  ;*° 
but  we  can  be  sure  that  his  presence  would  not  have  made  for 
harmony.  The  Paladin  on  the  quarter-deck  might  have  treated 
as  mutinous  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
cabin. 

From  Talamone,  Garibaldi  despatched  a  troop  to  make  a 
diversion  against  the  Papal  States.  The  plan  was  to  hurry  across 
country  to  Orvieto,  alarming  the  Papalists,  rousing  and  recruit- 
ing the  patriots,  and  to  invade  Umbria.  The  inhabitants  were 
expected  to  rise  at  the  first  signal.  A  general  rebellion  would 
ensue,  and  the  Marches  and  Rome  itself  might  swell  the  National 
crusade.  The  war  would  then  be  carried  South  over  the  Nea- 
politan border.  For  this  undertaking,  Garibaldi  assigned  61  of 
the  Thousand  under  Zambianchi  and  about  200  Livornese  under 
Andrea  Sgarallino,  who  had  come  down  to  join  him.11  They 
deplored  being  cut  off  from  Sicily,  but  they  obeyed.  Zam- 
bianchi, it  soon  proved,  had  no  fitness  for  such  a  task:  being  a 

"  Text  in  Menghini,  0-10. 

M  "At  fupper  that  night,"  Band!  says,  MI  well  remember  how  Garibaldi,  be* 
tween  one  mouthful  and  the  next,  fell  to  discussing  the  hubbub  at  Talamone  over 
the  Savoy  flag,  and  how  he  called  down  the  wrath  of  God  on  Maxzini  and  his 
blind  followers."  Bandi,  67.  n  That  Talamone  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 

Livornese,  proves  that  Garibaldi  had  planned  to  stop  there. 
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swaggerer,  habitually  drunk,  without  power  to  win  either  the 
spect  of  his  men  or  their  confidence.  From  the  evening  of  May  7 
to  May  19,  he  led  them  along  the  outskirts  of  Tuscany.  Crossing 
the  Papal  frontier,  he  reached  Grotte  di  Castro,  where,  although 
the  Papal  gendarmes  surprised  him  and  his  troops  in  a  very 
unmilitary  condition,  they  repulsed  the  Papalists,  and  made 
their  way  back  into  Tuscany.  There  they  disbanded.  Zam- 
bianchi  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  died  not  long  after- 
ward on  a  voyage  to  America  whither  he  had  been  banished.  The 
Diversion21  failed  in  its  purpose  of  starting  a  revolution;  but  it 
served,  during  the  few  days  which  were  indispensable  to  Gari- 
baldi, to  mystify  the  Italian,  Papal  and  Bourbon  governments  as 
to  his  own  destination.  As  long  as  even  a  handful  of  volunteers 
were  wandering  through  Tuscany  there  might  be  danger.  A  match 
is  a  very  small  thing,  but  it  may  start  a  conflagration  to  destroy 
a  city. 

When  Garibaldi  reviewed  the  Thousand  on  the  sands  of  Tala- 
mone,  he  beheld  as  miscellaneous  a  gathering  of  patriots  as  ever 
embarked  on  a  crusade.  In  age  they  ranged  from  sixty-nine  to 
eleven  years;  Tommaso  Parodi,  who  had  fought  in  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  was  the  oldest;  Giuseppe  Marchetti,  a  boy  who  ac- 
companied his  father,  was  the  youngest.  The  larger  number 
were  under  twenty-five.  Of  those  above  thirty,  nearly  all  had 
served  with  Garibaldi  at  Rome.  Probably  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
body  had  volunteered  in  1859.  In  education  and  antecedents 
their  diversity  was  equally  striking.  Many  came  from  the  uni- 
versities, which  were  then  in  Italy,  as  they  ought  always  to  be  in 
every  land,  the  fountains  from  which  students  drank  in  the  love 
of  country  and  of  duty,  and  awoke  to  ideals  of  self-sacrifice.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  were  already,  or  became  afterwards,  lawyers, 
100  were  doctors,  50  engineers,  SO  sea-captains,  10  painters  or 
sculptors,  and  20  druggists;  there  were  several  writers,  several 
professors,  three  priests  and  a  few  seminarists.  Rosalia  Mont- 
masson,  Crispi's  mate,  was  the  only  woman.  Hundreds  of  busi- 
ness men  and  small  merchants,  hundreds  of  artisans,  and  many 
workmen  completed  the  roll."  Among  them  all  no  peasant  — 

n  The  history  of  thii  fiasco  if  given  in  great  detail  by  Gen.  Giovanni  Pittaluga 
in  La  Diver  none:  Not*  Oaribaldine  sulla  Campagna  dd  1860.  Rome,  1904. 
»  Abba,  73. 
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for  the  intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  the  peasantry  were  still 
brutalized  by  the  priests.  Nearly  every  district  in  Italy  had  sons 
in  that  great  hazard,  but  the  North  sent  nine  out  of  ten.  Lorn* 
bardy  led  with  850  —  of  whom  Bergamo  claimed  160,  Milan  72 
and  Brescia  59.  Genoa's  quota  was  156,  and  Pavia's  58.  Nearly 
100  hailed  from  Naples  and  Sicily — all  of  them  exiles,  and  seven 
of  them  released  only  a  year  before  from  Bomba's  prisons,  and 
bent  now  on  consecrating  their  lives  to  opening  prison-doors  for 
the  thousands  still  in  bondage.14  The  roster  showed  also  eight- 
een foreigners,  including  Kossuth's  disciple,  Colonel  Tlirr.2*  Nor 
should  we  omit  the  200  Tuscans,  who,  being  assigned  to  Zam- 
bianchi's  Diversion,  could  not  share  the  first  glories  of  Sicily.29 

These  men  spoke  many  dialects.  Their  complexions  were  of 
every  type  seen  in  Italy  from  blonde  to  raven  black.  Their 
apparel,  new  or  old,  shabby  or  dandified,  would  have  puzzled  a 
theatrical  costumer;  it  marked  the  class  or  occupation  of  each 
wearer,  with  an  added  tendency  to  eccentricity;  so  did  their  hair, 
worn  in  thick  shocks  or  close-cropped,  and  their  beards  and  whis- 
kers and  moustaches,  either  trimmed  after  the  military  fashion 
of  the  day  or  left  in  the  unkempt  exuberance  affected  by  the  pro- 
fessional revolutionists.  Until  they  put  on  their  Garibaldian 
red  shirts,  of  which  there  were  too  few  to  go  round,  these  cru- 
saders had  no  common  uniform.  But  a  common  spirit  uplifted 
them.  And  whether  they  were  hard-headed  practical  men,  like 
Antonio  Mosto,  who  commanded  the  Genoese  Carabineers,  or 
sentimentalists  and  dreamers,  like  scores  upon  scores,  irrespec- 
tive of  age,  class  or  condition,  they  united  in  adoration  of  Gari- 
baldi. They  were  neither  "fabulous  heroes"  nor  "sublime  mad- 
men"; for,  as  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  of  them  has  written, 
there  were  thousands  in  Italy  as  eager  as  they,  but  to  them  fell 
the  good  fortune  of  being  chosen.17  "A  mixture,"  says  Guerzoni, 
"of  all  shadows  and  all  splendors,  of  all  wretchednesses  and  of 
all  virtues."88 

Having  secured  supplies,  organized  his  forces  and  sent  Zam- 
bianchi  on  his  errand,  Garibaldi  weighed  anchor  at  daybreak  on 

M  The  seven  were  Achille  Argentine*,  Cesare  Braico,  Domenico  Damis,  Stan- 
UUo  Lamensa,  Raffaele  Mauro,  Rooco  Morgante  and  Raffaele  Piccoli.  Abba* 
74-75.         **  Garibaldi's  ton,  Menotti,  was  registered  as  an  American. 

19  Many  of  them  reached  Sicily  later. 

"  Abba,  40.         "  Gueraooi;  Bisk,  1*9. 
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the  9th  and  proceeded  to  Santo  Stefano,  where  he  took  on 
coal.  That  afternoon  the  Expedition  started  again,  heading  for 
the  Northwestern  angle  of  Sicily.  That  night  and  the  next  day 
passed  tranquilly.  The  men  learned  to  handle  the  old  muskets, 
which  were  scarcely  better  than  blunderbusses,  and  under  Orsini's 
direction  they  moulded  bullets  and  made  cartridges.  The  officers 
discussed  drill  and  tactics.  The  schools  of  dolphins  at  play 
around  the  prows  delighted  the  landsmen.  Garibaldi  snatched 
an  hour's  recreation  for  writing  a  song  to  be  sung  in  the  first 
battle;29  or,  angry  at  some  passing  disturbance  on  deck,  he 
rushed  out  and  gave  warning  that  his  voice  alone  was  to  be  heard 
on  that  ship,  and  that  he  would  throw  anyone  overboard  who 
disobeyed.80  Nino  Bixio,  more  violent  still,  announced  to  his 
men  on  the  Lombardo  that  he  came  before  everyone,  even  God 
Almighty;  that  when  they  landed  they  might  hang  him  to  the 
first  tree,  if  they  could,  but  that  he  was  master  on  the  Lombardo. 
"  Whoever  called  Bixio  the  Second  of  the  Thousand  did  not  lie," 
Bandi  remarks,  in  narrating  these  incidents.'1  Bixio's  furies  and 
Garibaldi's  rages  were  hardly  required  to  keep  in  order  those 
well-meaning  but  undisciplined  crowds,  who  behaved  decently, 
although  they  were  stived  into  quarters  too  small  for  half  their 
number,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  uncertain  of  what  an  hour  might 
bring  forth.  During  the  night  of  the  10th  they  narrowly  missed 
going  to  the  bottom.  The  Piemonte,  making  two  knots  an  hour 
more  than  the  Lombardo,  stopped  her  engines  and  waited  for  the 
latter  to  catch  up.  All  lights  were  out  on  both  ships  to  escape 
Neapolitan  cruisers.  Suddenly  Bixio  on  the  Lombardo  saw  the 
outline  of  a  steamer  loom  up  just  ahead  of  him.  Remembering 
Garibaldi's  order,  to  ram  the  enemy  if  they  ever  came  to  close 
quarters,  he  called  for  all  steam  and  himself  rushed  to  the  bow  to 
be  the  first  to  board  after  the  shock.  Suddenly  Garibaldi's  voice 
rang  out,  " Oh  Captain  Bixio-o-o-o !  Garibaldi!"  There  was  just 
time  to  prevent  a  collision.  Without  a  quaver  in  his  voice,  Gari- 
baldi called  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  "We  will  set  our 
course  for  Marsala."  w 

19  Bandi,  77,  who  gives  the  stansa.  Crispi**  journal,  written  on  board  of  the 
Piemonte  is  one  of  the  best  contemporary  documents.  Crispi:  Mille,  113-20. 

"  Bandi,  66.  "  Ibid,  67.  "  Guenoni,  n,  59-60;  Abba.  90; 

Bandi,  76;  Garibaldi:  Memorie,  342;  Crispi:  MilU,  117.  Bandi  and  others  state 
that  Garibaldi  did  not  decide  on  the  place  of  landing  until  the  next  day. 
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In  his  plan  to  outwit  the  Bourbon  patrol,  Garibaldi  had 
steered  beyond  the  usual  steamer  route  westward,  then  south- 
ward to  within  thirty  miles  of  Cape  Bon,  when  he  turned  East- 
ward and  came  upon  Marittimo,  the  outermost  of  the  Aegades 
Archipelago.  As  soon  as  day  broke  on  May  11,  the  Thou- 
sand looked  eagerly  upon  the  islands,  and  in  a  little  while  they 
saw  the  coast  of  Sicily  rise  in  front  of  them  out  of  the  sea,  from 
Monte  S.  Giuliano  on  the  north  to  the  lessening  ridges  beyond 
Marsala  on  the  south.  Two  or  three  suspicious  vessels,  seen 
earlier,  had  disappeared.  Garibaldi  gave  orders  to  make  straight 
for  Marsala.  As  the  Lombardo  and  Piemonte  approached  the 
low-lying  town,  he  discovered  two  men-of-war  anchored  near  the 
roadstead.  Every  possible  Garibaldian  was  sent  below;  the 
Piemonte  slowed  up  and  took  on  board  the  first  fisherman  they 
met,  who  reported  that  those  ships  were  English,  and  that  two 
Neapolitan  cruisers  had  left  hours  before  for  Sciacco  and  Gir- 
genti.  Thus  reassured,  Garibaldi  drove  landward  at  full  speed. 

Marsala,  the  Lilybaeum  of  the  ancients,  the  Haven  of  AliM  of 
the  Saracens,  occupies  the  western  verge  of  a  low  and  bare  plain 
which  stretches  between  the  foothills  and  the  sea.  In  1860  its 
commune  numbered  some  25,000  inhabitants.  A  mole,  curving 
along  the  waterside,  formed  a  harbor  of  perhaps  fifty  acres'  area, 
shallow  but  sufficient  for  the  commerce  of  that  time.  The  town 
itself,  still  enclosed  by  medieval  walls,  stood  on  a  slightly  rising 
ground  less  than  200  yards  from  the  landing.  Close  to  the  sea 
were  the  establishments,  protected  by  high  walls,  of  the  four 
great  mercantile  houses  that  made  Marsala  wine.M 

It  was  past  one  o'clock  when  the  Piemonte  sailed  round  the 
lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  mole  and  anchored  among  the  ship- 
ping in  the  port.  A  little  later  the  Lombardo  came  in,  but,  draw* 
ing  four  feet  more  water,  she  ran  aground.  As  she  passed  the 
gig  of  one  of  the  English  men-of-war,  Nino  Bixio  shouted  triumph- 
antly, "Tell  them  at  Genoa  that  General  Garibaldi  disembarked 
at  Marsala  today,  the  11th  of  May,  at  one  in  the  afternoon."  " 
The  landing,  however,  was  not  to  be  untroubled;  for  already  the 

M  Mana  'AH.  u  Wood,  Woodhouse,  Florio  and  Ingham.  The  grape  is 

said  to  have  been  brought  from  Madeira.  The  wine,  which  ii  fortified  for  export, 
first  got  its  vogue  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  it  was  supplied  to  the 
British  fleet.  "  Abba,  92;  others  state  that  he  shouted  this  to  an  English 

merchantman,  bound  North. 
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smoke-pennons  were  seen  of  two  Neapolitan  cruisers  hurrying  up 
from  the  south.  The  British  men-of-war,  the  Intrepid  and  the 
Argus,  were  anchored  in  the  southwest,  outside  the  harbor,  a 
position  which  prevented  the  Neapolitans  from  firing  until  they 
had  come  up  opposite  to  the  mole  itself.  This  delay,  though  only 
of  a  few  minutes,  enabled  Garibaldi  to  disembark  all  his  men 
from  the  Piemorde.  By  that  time  the  steam  sloop  Stromboli  was 
at  close  range,  and  if  her  captain,  Acton,  had  had  sense  or  resolu- 
tion, he  might  have  raked  and  sunk  the  Lombardo,  which  had 
stuck  in  the  mud,  and  was  forced  to  discharge  her  troops  and 
munitions  by  means  of  small  boats.  But  Acton  hesitated.  The 
presence  of  the  English  ships  seems  to  have  disconcerted  him.  He 
was  not  alone  in  inferring  that  the  arrival  of  the  Intrepid  and  the 
Argus  that  morning,  quickly  followed  by  Garibaldi,  implied  col- 
lusion.9* The  Bourbons  had  good  reason  to  know  that  Palmer- 
ston's  administration  wished  well  to  Italian  patriots,  and  they  did 
not  believe  that  the  English  would  refrain  from  helping  them  on 
the  sly.  In  truth,  however,  those  men-of-war  had  been  sent 
round  from  Palermo  to  protect  the  British  wine-merchants  and 
British  interests  at  Marsala,  where  disorder  had  prevailed  for 
several  weeks,  and  they  gave  Garibaldi  absolutely  no  aid.  But 
their  presence  made  Captain  Acton  cautious,  so  that  an  hour  or 
more  elapsed  before  he  interviewed  the  British  officers,  Marryat 
and  Winnington-Ingram,  and  was  told  by  them  that  they  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  his  firing.  The  British  consul,  Col- 
lins, had  already  requested  that  they  should  aim  so  as  not  to 
harm  the  buildings  flying  the  British  flag.  By  this  time  the 
Neapolitan  frigate  Partenope  and  the  steamer  Capri  had  joined 
the  Stromboli,  and  they  opened  fire.97 

The  vehement  Bixio  meanwhile  literally  tumbled  his  men 
ashore,  but  with  such  orderliness  that  there  was  no  panic.  So  un- 
willing were  the  Marsalese  boatmen  to  aid,  that  many  had  to 
be  coerced.  Bixio's  men  joined  their  comrades  from  the  Pie- 
monte,  already  lined  up  on  the  mole,  and  began  to  march,  four 
by  four,  towards  the  town,  whither  Ttlrr  and  a  few  others  had 
preceded  them  and  seized  the  telegraph  office.  The  Neapolitan 

"  Garibaldi:  Memorie,  843. 

if  See  Lord  J.  Russell's  denials  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  21  that  the 
had  protected  Garibaldi's  landing.  Also  Captain  Marryat's  report. 
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gunners  sighted  so  badly  that,  instead  of  destroying  the  Thou- 
sand then  and  there,  as  good  marksmen  might  have  done,  they 
wounded  only  one  of  them  —  and  a  non-combatant  dog.  Before 
five  o'clock  the  Garibaldians  with  their  scanty  baggage,  their 
arms,  culverin  and  all,  were  safe  within  the  town.  The  Genoese 
Carabineers  waited  for  a  time  near  the  mole  to  prevent  the  Nea- 
politans from  landing.  Late  in  the  evening  Acton  towed  the  Pie- 
monte  out  of  the  harbor  as  a  prize;  but  the  Lombardo,  grounded 
in  slime  and  half-full  of  water,  could  not  be  moved.*8 

Garibaldi  went  up  into  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  to  inspect 
the  country.  Seeing  no  signs  of  Bourbon  troops,  he  came  down, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  town  decurions,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion urging  every  Sicilian  to  arm,  and  branding  as  a  coward  or 
traitor  whoever  held  back.  At  the  request  of  the  decurions, 
Garibaldi,  "considering  that  in  time  of  war  the  civil  and  military 
powers  must  be  concentrated  in  the  same  hands,"  decreed  that 
he  assumed  the  Dictatorship  in  Sicily  in  the  name  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  King  of  Italy.99  At  last,  he  held  the  supreme  office 
which  from  his  youth  up  he  regarded  as  essential  to  a  hero  chief.40 

Marsala,  never  a  cheery  town,  was  unusually  gloomy  that 
afternoon;  for  its  inhabitants  had  just  been  terrorized  by  a 
Neapolitan  column  sent  to  punish  them  for  recent  political  dis- 
turbances. At  first,  only  a  few  boys  and  religious  greeted  the 
Liberators;  then  some  of  the  townspeople  crept  out  of  their 
dark  corners  and  began  to  fraternize;  and  before  nightfall,  the 
bakers  and  vintners  were  exchanging  their  wares  for  copper 
coins  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  much-mustachioed  Victor  Eman- 
uel.41 There  was  none  of  the  delirious  enthusiasm  described,  for 
obvious  purposes,  by  the  patriotic  newspapers  in  Northern  Italy 
a  week  or  so  later.  The  Marsalese  were  most  curious  to  see 
Garibaldi,  whose.prodigies  they  had  heard  of,  but  they  were 

"  Abba,  92-06.  Guereoni,  n,  61-62.  Guereoni :  Bixio,  167-60.  Menghini,  10- 
80.  Bandi,  70-08,  gives  a  romantic  account.  ••  Text  in  Ciampoli,  147; 

dated  Salemi,  May  14, 1860.  «•  M I  accepted  the  [dictatorship]  without 

demur,"  Garibaldi  says,  "  because  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  the  plank  of 
safety  in  case  of  emergency."  Memorie,  344. 

41  "  What  is  this  Victor  Emanuel?  "  a  Sicilian  was  heard  to  ask;  "  male  or  fe- 
male? '*  As  a  further  example  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Sicilians,  many  Palermitans 
supposed  that  Garibaldi  was  descended  from  their  patroness,  Santa  Rosalia* 
whose  father's  name  was  Sinibalfc  Trevelyan,  i,  807,  who  had  it  from  Prof.  Pitre 
the  folklorist 
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somewhat  disappointed  to  find  him  neither  gigantic  in  stature 
nor  godlike  in  face,  and  they  did  not  respond  to  his  appeal 
for  volunteers.  They  wore  rather  the  waiting  air  of  neutrals, 
who,  while  they  agreed  that  liberty  would  be  a  blessing,  could 
not  quite  understand  how  it  would  fit  into  the  routine  of  their 
daily  lives;  but  they  realized  vividly  the  sufferings  which  beset 
Sicilians  who  unsuccessfully  resisted  the  Bourbon  Government. 
The  elders  had  witnessed  the  quick  smothering  of  too  many  up- 
flarings  of  patriotism  to  be  sanguine  now:  and  there  within 
sight  over  the  water  rose  as  a  warning  to  unwise  enthusiasts 
Favignana,  the  island  prison,  where  hundreds  of  political  vic- 
tims, including  brave  Nicotera  and  some  of  his  Sapri  companions, 
were  languishing  in  misery  which  made  death  seem  a  boon. 
The  unresponsiveness  which  Garibaldi  met  first  at  Marsala 
followed  him  so  far  on  his  way,  that  he  had  a  right  to  feel  that 
Pilo,  Crispi  and  the  rest  had  deceived  him  with  their  reports 
that  the  Sicilians  were  almost  frantic  for  revolution;  but  for 
once  he  kept  his  counsel  and  showed  no  resentment. 

That  night  he  planned  his  campaign.  He  had  been  lucky  in 
the  incompetence  of  the  Neapolitan  cruisers,  which  failed  either 
to  intercept  him  on  his  voyage,  or  to  destroy  him  at  the  landing. 
He  had  been  lucky  also  in  reaching  Marsala  a  short  time  after 
the  Neapolitan  troops  had  marched  off  to  Trapani.  But  having 
brought  the  Thousand  to  Sicilian  soil,  ill-provided  with  food, 
armed  with  rusty  blunderbusses,  ill-supplied  with  powder  and 
shot,  ununiformed  and  undrilled,  what  was  he  to  do  with  them? 
The  multitudes  of  well-equipped  insurgents  who  were  to  have 
welcomed  him,  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  Pilo.  If  all  the 
country  proved  as  unresponsive  as  Marsala,  the  game  would  soon 
be  up;  since  he  could  not  hope  with  so  small  a  troop  to  stand  long 
in  the  open  against  the  massed  forces  of  the  Bourbons.  At  best,  he 
might  prolong  a  guerrilla  warfare  among  the  mountains;  but  that 
would  not  bring  to  Sicily  the  swift  liberation  which  he  desired. 
He  must  win  an  immediate  success  in  order  to  draw  fresh  ship- 
loads of  volunteers  from  Italy.  Time  was  his  chief  concern.  He 
had  already  lost  two  days  by  his  detention  at  Talamone,  and  a 
third  through  the  slowness  of  his  steamers,  and,  as  the  Bour- 
bon government  was  now  on  the  alert,  he  could  not  expect  to 
benefit  by  what  might  have  been  an  invaluable  ally  —  surprise. 
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With  the  instinct  which  rarely  betrayed  him  in  his  military 
decisions,  he  resolved  to  march  on  Palermo  by  the  shortest 
practicable  route. 

Before  sunrise  on  May  12,  the  Thousand  quitted  Marsala. 
It  was  a  beautiful,  fresh  morning;  the  dew  glistened  like  hoar* 
frost  on  the  low  grass  and  flowers.  Suddenly,  a  trumpet  sounded, 
and  Garibaldi  came  riding  down  the  line.  Some  of  his  officers 
had  also  procured  horses,  and  they  now  accompanied  him  with 
such  modest  splendor  of  motley  uniforms  as  they  could  muster. 
The  Thousand  cheered,  palpitating  at  this  first  glimpse  of  real 
war.  The  Chief  led;  the  Thousand  followed,  to  the  tune  of  La 
Marmora's  Sharpshooters9  bugle-call.  When  the  trumpeters 
paused  for  breath,  the  volunteers  burst  into  song  —  patriotic 
airs,  and  choruses  from  the  operas.42  The  column  soon  diverged 
from  the  highway  to  Sciacca  and  took  the  road  that  runs  nearly 
due  East  to  Salemi.  They  all  knew  then  that  they  were  bound 
for  the  capital.  As  the  crow  flies,  it  is  50  miles  from  Marsala  to 
Palermo,  but  as  the  Garibaldians  must  go,  winding  through 
valleys  and  zig-zagging  over  mountains,  there  were  nearly  80 
miles.  After  leaving  the  narrow  coastal  plain,  the  country  is 
rolling,  and  if  it  had  sufficient  water  it  would  be  unusually  pro- 
ductive. But  even  in  May  the  little  streams  run  dry  and  a 
traveler  from  the  North  misses  the  verdure  and  vegetation  which 
come  with  warm  weather  in  his  home.  Cactus  and  aloe,  and 
even  the  olive  with  its  parsimony  of  shade,  are  but  poor  sub- 
stitutes for  elm  and  maple,  beech  and  oak.  The  Garibaldians 
suffered  much  from  thirst  —  so  much  that,  when  they  reached 
a  spring,  Nino  Bixio  stood  by  with  pistol  cocked  to  prevent  them 
from  over-drinking.  By  eleven  o'clock  they  were  glad  to  halt, 
to  munch  their  bread  in  a  grove  of  olives,  and  to  hanker  for  the 
waters  of  Lombardy.a  In  the  afternoon,  they  resumed  their 
march;  footsore  now,  and  dry-throated,  but  uncomplaining. 
No  handsbreadth  of  shadow  flecked  the  dusty  road  for  them; 
and  the  country  on  either  side  seemed  a  desert,  because  between 
town  and  town  in  Sicily  there  were  almost  no  farmhouses.  At 
last,  however,  the  weary  Liberators  came  to  a  feudal  castle  — 
the  manor  of  Rampagallo  —  where  a  company  of  three-score 

«  Abba,  101-03. 

•  Some  of  them  fang  Verdi'f  FonH  tUnu,  purissimi  laghL  Abbs,  104. 
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recruits,  commanded  by  the  brothers  Sant'  Anna  and  by  Baron 
Mocarta,  greeted  Garibaldi.  There  they  stacked  arms,  ate  their 
bread,  stretched  their  tired  bodies  on  the  grassy  slope  and  went 
gladly  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  a  ten  miles9  tramp,  short  but  uphill,  brought 
them  to  Salemi,  a  town  perched  on  a  crest.  Forewarned  by  La 
Masa,  who  had  gone  on  ahead  the  night  before,  the  natives  were 
expecting  them  in  a  body.  Now  at  last  enthusiasm  burst  forth 
uncontrolled.  The  church-bells  clanged,  the  throngs  shouted  and 
sang  popular  tunes;  and,  as  each  dusty  company  panted  up  the 
hill,  into  the  piazza,  they  flocked  round  it  and  cheered.  Soon 
troops  of  horsemen  came  from  all  directions  —  but  chiefly  from 
Monte  San  Giuliano,  where  they  had  eluded  the  Bourbons9 
pursuit.  They  were  genuine  Sicilian  countrymen,  who,  like  the 
Highland  Scotch  a  century  or  so  before  them,  easily  transformed 
themselves  from  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  into  border- 
raiders.  Some  had  long-barreled  flint-locks  slung  over  the  sad- 
dle-bows; many  carried  rusty  pikes  or  old  swords.  The  poorer 
were  clad  in  leather  breeches  and  in  sheepskins,  with  the  fleece 
outside.  The  arrival  of  a  band  of  a  hundred,  led  by  Fra  Pan- 
taleo,  a  Franciscan  monk,  gave  Garibaldi  great  satisfaction,  as 
a  sign  that  the  clergy  were  not  all  Bourbons.  He  looked  too  for 
r"wonders  from  these  irregulars,  to  confirm  his  theory  that  mere 
I  aggregations  of  patriots  would  always  be  more  than  a  match 
[for  the  standing  armies  of  despots.  Good  news  now  came  in. 
Itosalino  Pilo  had  his  bands  ready  near  Palermo,  and  the  insur- 
rection, instead  of  being  quenched,  was  kindling  again  through 
the  midland  plateau  as  far  south  as  Corleone.  To  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Pilo  and  the  other  revolutionists,  and  to  descend  upon 
the  capital  with  what  promised  to  be  a  formidable  army,  be- 
came Garibaldi's  objective.  He  passed  the  14th  and  the  night 
of  the  15th  at  Salemi,  taking  the  precaution  to  send  scouts 
forward.  They  reported  that  a  Neapolitan  force  was  approach, 
ing  Calatafimi. 

The  announcement  at  Naples  late  on  May  6  that  an  expedi- 
tion, commanded  by  Garibaldi,  had  that  morning  sailed  out  of 
Genoa,  threw  the  Bourbon  King  and  his  advisers  into  consterna- 
tion. Francis's  first  act  was  to  pay  his  superstitious  devoirs  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Januarius;  but  the  Saint's  blood  did  not  liquefy 
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to  good  purpose.  Prince  Castelcdcala,  a  veteran  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  for  five  years  past  general  of  the  army  in  Sicily,  sent 
nervous  requests  for  reinforcements.  On  the  6th,  the  King  de- 
spatched General  Landi,  a  dawdler  of  seventy,  with  a  column 
to  keep  order  on  the  western  coast.  Landi  drove  in  a  carriage 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  stopped  to  propitiate  the  saints  at  Sun- 
day mass,  and  on  May  IS  rumbled  into  the  town  of  Calatafimi. 
On  learning  there  that  a  band  of  rebels  had  gathered  at  Salemi,  he 
thought  it  prudent,  before  venturing  farther,  to  wait  for  a  fresh 
battalion  which  had  been  promised  him.  The  next  day,  having 
verified  that  the  rebels  were  in  truth  Garibaldians,  he  resolved, 
in  an  access  of  valor,  to  attack  them:  but  sober  second  thought, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Neapolitan  generals  was  equivalent  to 
what  some  may  call  extreme  prudence  and  others  cowardice, 
restrained  him.  He  held  so  favorable  a  position  at  Calatafimi, 
that  he  decided  not  to  move  out  of  it. 

Having  rested  his  men,  Garibaldi  again  proclaimed  himself 
dictator,  called  for  a  general  conscription,  and  gave  the  word 
to  advance  at  daybreak  on  the  15th.  He  must  either  cut  his  way 
through  LandTs  opposing  forces,  or  take  to  the  mountains  and 
creep  towards  Palermo  by  roundabout  and  precarious  paths. 
Of  course  he  chose  the  former.  The  first  stage  in  the  cool  of  the 
day  brought  him  to  the  village  of  Vita,  whence  he  went  on,  to 
the  top  of  the  Pietralunga,  a  rocky  ridge.  On  an  opposite  hill,  the 
Pianto  dei  Romani "  (or  Lament  of  the  Romans),45  he  saw  the 
Bourbon  troops  stationed.  General  Landi  himself,  enjoying  what 
comfort  he  could  in  the  wretched  town  of  Calatafimi,  sent  for- 
ward Major  Sforza,  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  officer,  in  com* 
mand  of  a  battalion  of  the  Eighth  Hunters.  Sforza  concluded 
that  he  would  make  an  end  of  the  crowd  of  tramps  who  occu- 
pied the  slopes  of  Pietralunga  and  the  valley  between  it  and 
his  own  hill.  Tramps,  indeed,  the  Garibaldians  looked,  in  their 
civilian  clothes  of  all  patterns,  but  mostly  shabby.  Even  the 
minority  in  red  shirts  could  not  impress  officers  who  judged 
soldierliness  by  parade  dress.  When  the  Bourbon  bugle  sounded 
forward,  Garibaldi's  bugle  replied  with  the  reveillee  which  had 

44  Pietralunga  is  486  metres  and  Pianto  dei  Romani  422  metres  above  sea  level 
(Abba,  116,  n.  1).    The  descent  into  the  valley  between  may  be  400  feet. 

a  So  called  because  it  was  incorrectly  supposed  that  a  Roman  army  had  been 
wiped  out  there  by  the  Carthaginians, 
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thrilled  the  Red  Shirts  at  Como  the  year  before.  Sforza's  me* 
rushed  down  the  hill,  expecting  to  sweep  the  enemy  before  them, 
helpless  as  leaves  before  an  October  gust;  but  the  Garibaldian 
outposts  did  not  flinch.  There  was  hot  fighting,  until  Garibaldi 
ordered  the  signal  for  his  little  body  of  sharpshooters,  who  were 
outmatched,  to  halt  and  retire,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to 
it.46  Then  he  called  for  a  general  charge.  All  his  forces  rushed 
at  the  double-quick  into  the  hollow,  and  rolled  the  8th  Bourbon 
Hunters  back,  across  the  open  valley  to  the  foot  of  their  hill, 
where  Sforza  gave  them  what  support  he  could.  The  Fianto  dei 
Romani  was  banked  in  seven  terraces,47  and  the  Bourbons  now 
prepared  to  defend  each  terrace,  which  served  as  a  narrow  plat- 
form on  which  they  could  assemble,  with  a  retaining  wall  as  a 
breastwork  in  front  of  them.  In  numbers,  in  position,  in  arms, 
in  ammunition  the  Neapolitans  were  far  superior  to  the  Garibal- 
dians,  and  Major  Sforza  himself  was  no  mean  soldier.  Never- 
theless, after  several  hours  of  dogged  combat,  the  Red  Shirts 
planted  the  Italian  tricolor  banner  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
the  Bourbons,  in  their  dainty  light  blue  uniforms,  now  sadly 
soiled,  took  to  their  heels,  hurrying  down  into  the  valley  which 
separated  the  Fianto  from  Calatafimi  and  up  the  opposite  slope 
into  the  squalid  town  itself,  where  General  Landi  and  his  re- 
serves received  them.  A  squadron  of  cavalry,  that  had  waited 
all  day  to  cut  the  Garibaldians  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
routed,  followed  their  terror-stricken  comrades  into  Calatafimi. 
Landi  regarded  the  retreat  then  made  as  "the  best  of  victories."48 
But  the  victor  was  Garibaldi  and  Italian  Unity.  His  storming 
of  Calatafimi,  like  Wolfe's  capture  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
proved  to  be  the  turning-point  not  merely  in  a  campaign  but  in 
the  history  of  a  nation.  A  hundred  times  during  those  fateful 
hours  everything  hung  on  the  chance  of  his  being  killed:  for  he 
exposed  himself  recklessly,  passing  from  point  to  point  where  the 
need  of  cheer  or  command  was  most  urgent,  and  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  entreaties  of  his  staff.  Once,  indeed,  a  flying  stone 
struck  him;49  and  once  the  odds  seemed  so  overwhelming  that 
Nino  Bixio  himself  said,  "I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  retreat." 

99  Garibaldi:  Memorie,  846.        "  Ibid,  848.        «  De  Cesare:  Fine,  n.  210. 
49  As  their  ammunition  gave  out,  the  Bourbons  rolled  stones  down  the  hilL 
Garibaldi:  Memorie.  848. 
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"No,  no!"  Garibaldi  replied  solemnly,  "here  we  make  Italy  one* 
or  we  die."60  He  knew  that  retreat  meant  ruin,  and  all  the  lion 
in  him  rose  at  the  very  thought  of  purchasing  mere  life  by  giving 
way.  "Here  we  die!"  he  said  again  to  Nino:  "I  had  rather  be  a 
hundred  yards  underground,  than  have  heard  those  words!"'1 
When  he  saw  the  Bourbons  at  their  last  stand,  some  of  them 
hurling  stones  for  lack  of  ammunition,  he  shouted  to  his  men: 
"Rest  a  few  minutes,  boys!  then  one  more  charge  and  we  have 
won!""  For  the  seventh  time  the  Neapolitans  turned  their 
backs  and  fled."  The  Garibaldians  lost  in  the  battle  about  180 
men,  of  whom  30  were  killed  and  100  too  badly  wounded  to 
proceed."  The  thousand  or  more  Sicilian  Picciotti,"  from  whom 
much  was  expected,  kept  generally  out  of  range  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  firing  their  guns  in  the  air,  and  wondering  what 
sort  of  warfare  that  could  be  in  which  soldiers  stood  up  face  to 
face  and  risked  their  lives  against  cold  steel  or  bullets.  They 
were  not  cowards;  they  were  simply  unused  to  fighting  in  the 
open.  The  Garibaldian  losses,  which  probably  fell  a  little  short 
of  those  of  the  Bourbons,  show  that  the  Red  Shirts  fought  stub- 
bornly: they  could  hardly  have  won  against  better  marksmen 
or  braver  troops. 

While  Garibaldi  and  his  men  bivouacked  that  night  on  the 
Pianto  dei  Romani,  Landi  wrote  an  astonishing  account  of  the 
battle  for  his  superior,  Prince  Castelcicala.  "Help,  and  prompt 
help!"  he  began;  and  then  described  how  his  troops  had  been 
attacked  by  immense  numbers  of  the  enemy;  how  bravely  they 
had  fought;  how  they  had  killed  the  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Italians  and  captured  his  banner.66  After  such  a  heroic  intro- 
duction, it  was  certainly  an  anticlimax  to  announce  that  Landi's 
column  had  taken  refuge  in  Calatafimi,  and  that  his  purpose 

»  Mario:  Qaribaldi,  n,  220.  n  Guenoni:  Bixio.  176. 

u  Abba,  12S.  Guenoni:  Bixio,  176.  ■  Guenoni:  Qaribaldi,  n,  79. 

M  The  numbers  are  variously  stated.  Menghini  quotes  a  correspondent  of  tint 
Unitil  Italiana,  May  S0V 1860,  who  estimates  M  more  than  30  dead  and  60  wounded  "? 
p.  28.  The  Diritto,  June  S,  1860,  says, "  Our  loss  reaches  70  ";  ibid,  32.  The  Gen- 
oese led  in  losses,  5  dead,  54  wounded.  Guenoni :  Bixio,  177.  The  Movimento,  June 
10,  says,  "we  had  17  killed  on  the  field  and  120  wounded."  Menghini,  37.  Among 
the  dead  was  the  13-year-old  Luigi  Biffi.  Crispi:  Mills,  130,  353. 

u  The  Picciotti  or  Little  Fellows,  so  called  from  their  small  size.  One  esti- 
mate gives  their  number  as  1800.  •■  The  banner  presented  to  Garibaldi 
by  the  Italians  of  Buenos  Aires.  Crispi:  Milk,  353. 
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henceforth  was  to  keep  his  line  of  retreat  open ,  for  use  on  the  first 
occasion.  What  most  "transfixed  his  heart,"  wa3  the  loss  of  a 
field-piece,  which  had  fallen  from  the  back  of  a  mule.67  Un- 
nerved by  defeat,  and  beset  by  dread  lest  his  escape  should  be 
blocked,  Landi  was  in  such  a  state  of  hysteria  that  before  mid- 
night he  had  given  the  word  to  make  for  Palermo  at  full  speed. 
While  it  was  still  dark  the  Bourbon  fugitives  reached  Alcamo, 
and  thence  they  hastened  to  Partinico,  where  the  country-people, 
thinking  the  time  for  vengeance  had  come,  fell  upon  them:  but 
the  soldiers,  far  outmatching  them,  put  the  town  to  fire  and 
sword,  and  committed  barbarities  which  date  from  the  Stone 
Age.  Then  the  Bourbons  continued  their  flight.  But  woe  to  their 
wounded,  and  woe  to  their  stragglers,  who  came  after  them  by 
driblets,  unprotected,  into  the  smouldering  town.  The  surviving 
Partinicans  rushed  back  from  their  hiding-places  and  wreaked 
upon  them  bloodlust  centuries  old,  whetted  by  that  noon's  hor- 
rors. They  smote,  they  slew,  they  mutilated,  they  burnt  the 
bodies  of  their  victims,  and  fed  the  severed  or  charred  members 
to  their  dogs.  So  inveterate  in  man  are  the  traits  of  hyena  and 
of  rat!  By  day-break  on  May  17  Landi's  main  column,  jaded 
and  demoralized,  slunk  crestfallen  into  Palermo.  In  less  than 
thirty  hours  it  had  covered  thirty-five  miles.68 

Garibaldi  spent  the  16th  at  Calatafimi,  making  such  provision 
us  he  could  for  the  wounded.  His  men  were  much  spent  by 
fatigue,  but  victory  is  the  best  of  tonics.  The  Paladin  had  now 
to  face  the  future.  His  goal  being  Palermo,  how  should  he  reach 
it?  He  could  no  longer  reckon  on  surprise,  for  Landi's  battered 
troops  bore  witness  to  his  presence.  A  sudden  dash  might  be 
fatal.  The  capital  had  exterior  fortifications,  defended  by  a 
large  army,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  as  an  extra  precaution, 
had  entrenched  a  large  force  four  miles  south  of  the  city  at  Mon^ 
reale,  where  he  supposed  the  filibusters  would  first  attack. 
Garibaldi  judged  rightly,  therefore,  that  he  must  approach  to 
within  striking  distance,  establish  communication  with  the 
insurgents  and  plan  a  united  assault.  He  counted  largely  on  a 
great  revolution  in  the  city  as  soon  as  he  and  his  liberators  drew 
near    On  May  17  he  resumed  his  march  to  Alcamo,  where,  at 

11  Text  of  Landi's  report  in  Menghini,  34. 

M  Guenoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  82-83.  Abba,  ISO.  Menghini.  38. 
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Fra  Pantaleo's  request,  he  went  into  the  church  and,  with  the 
cross  laid  on  his  shoulder,  was  blessed  by  that  mystical  friar  as 
the  soldier  of  God."  The  news  of  the  victory  of  Calatafimi 
having  spread  through  the  country,  crowds  of  natives,  rich  and 
poor,  rustic  and  urban,  flocked  for  a  sight  of  the  marvelous  Hero. 
Political  trucklers  who  had  yesterday  cringed  to  the  King's 
colors,  cheered  today  the  strange  new  conqueror.  The  recent 
volunteers  marveled  when  they  saw  him  asleep,  wrapped  in  his 
cloak  and  pillowed  on  his  saddle,  like  any  common  trooper. 
Partly  his  simplicity,  and  partly  his  success,  lifted  him  in  popu- 
lar imagination  to  a  superhuman  level.  The  Bourbon  soldiers 
whom  he  had  driven  from  terrace  to  terrace  up  the  Pianto  dei 
Romani  declared  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life;  and  his  magic 
extended  to  his  Thousand,  from  whose  red  shirts,  the  Bourbon 
soldiers  reported,  bullets  rebounded,  like  hail  from  statues  of 
bronze.  The  belief  in  magic,  inculcated  for  centuries  by  sodden 
priestcraft,  recoiled  now  upon  its  employers.  On  May  18  Gar- 
ibaldi traversed  the  main  street  of  Partinico,  and  after  resting 
his  men  at  a  spot  beyond  the  traces  of  Tuesday's  barbarities, 
he  pushed  forward.  That  night,  Bixio's  battalion  bivouacked 
at  Borghetto,  a  crag-set  village  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains which  hem  in  the  Golden  Shell  on  the  southwest.  "We 
shall  soon  be  either  in  Palermo  or  in  hell,"  the  emphatic  Nino 
announced  to  his  men.80  Garibaldi  himself  went  on  with  the 
vanguard  to  the  Pass  of  Renda  and  camped  on  a  small  plateau 
almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  through  which  he  looked 
down  on  Monreale  and  Palermo.  There  he  waited  three  days* 
maturing  his  plans.  Although  it  rained  in  torrents,  the  Volun- 
teers, drenched  and  shelterless,  kept  up  their  spirits. 

In  great  contrast  to  their  confidence  was  the  agitation  of  the 
Bourbon  Government.  Fully  warned  during  April  that  a  descent 
on  the  Kingdom  was  preparing,  King  Francis  II  and  his  advisers 
could  fix  on  no  definite  policy.  They  were  like  a  man  who,  when 
a  robber  is  in  the  house,  fumbles  over  half  a  dozen  different 
weapons,  unable  to  choose  any  one  of  them.  They  knew  that 
after  Pilo's  arrival  the  insurrection  in  the  mountains  was 
scotched,  not  killed.  As  the  Garibaldian  expedition  became 
imminent,  they  ordered  fifteen  ships  to  cruise  round  Sicily,  and 

"  Abba,  138.  M  Trevelyan,  i,  268. 
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posted  patrols  at  some  of  the  loneliest  points  along  the  shore;** 
they  also  sent  General  Letizia  with  a  punitive  column  to  terror- 
ize the  western  coast.  But  Letizia  had  quitted  Marsala  and  the 
gunboats  had  just  started  for  the  south,  when  Garibaldi  stole 
into  port.  Landi  having  already  set  forth  by  land,  another 
force  was  shipped  by  sea,  with  the  expectation  of  taking  the 
Thousand  front  and  rear;  but  Landi's  usefulness  vanished  at 
Calatafimi,  and  the  supporting  troops,  instead  of  stopping  at 
Marsala,  put  back  to  Palermo,  where  nearly  20,000  Royal  sol- 
diers were  already  stationed.  On  May  13  Prince  Castelcicala, 
whom  the  news  of  Garibaldi's  embarkation  had  set  quaking, 
begged  to  be  relieved  of  his  lieutenant-generalcy.  After  Filan- 
gieri  and  Ischitella  declined  the  post,  aged  General  Lanza, 
equally  feeble  and  faint-hearted,  was  assigned  to  it.  For  his 
welcome  at  Palermo  he  had  the  rumor  of  Landi's  mishap  at 
Calatafimi,  followed  by  the  beaten  soldiers  themselves.  Shut- 
ting himself  up  within  easy  reach  of  the  gunboats  in  the  harbor, 
Lanza  entertained  the  King  with  frequent  despatches  in  which, 
after  describing  the  situation  as  desperate,  he  begged  for  rein- 
forcements. The  cutting  of  the  telegraph  wires  made  communi- 
cations slow.  With  only  7000  troops  in  garrison  at  Naples,  King 
Francis  could  spare  no  more  for  Palermo,  but  he  sent  supplies. 
Lanza  walled  up  all  the  principal  gates  of  the  city,  and  massed 
his  garrison  at  four  points,  thus  leaving  large  sections  unpa- 
trolled  and  even  unpoliced.  After  being  at  his  post  three  days, 
during  which  he  had  not  seen  the  enemy,  he  wrote  to  Naples  that 
it  would  be  most  fortunate  if  the  Royalists  could  retire  to  Mes- 
sina.62 Even  as  he  wrote  that  despairing  message,  Garibaldi's 
men,  peering  from  behind  their  rocky  covert  in  the  Pass  of  Renda, 
looked  across  to  Palermo,  less  than  nine  miles  off  in  a  straight 
line.  Had  Lanza  known  that  they  were  so  near,  he  might,  in  his 
first  access  of  senile  fear,  have  taken  ship  and  sailed  away;  for 
he  belonged,  like  Landi,  to  that  large  class  of  warriors  whose 
extreme  prudence  loses  battles.  His  first  thought  was  not  to 
overtake  and  beat  his  adversary,  but  to  provide  a  sure  line  of 
retreat  for  himself. 

From  his  eagle's  perch,  Garibaldi's  gaze  swept  the  Conca 
d'Oro  and  its  wonderful  screen  of  mountains,  which  stretch  from 

«  De'  Sivo,  n.  17.  «  Ibid,  n,  61-tift. 
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Monte  Pellegrino  on  the  north  to  Monte  Catalf ano  on  the  east, 
Palermo  lies  upon  the  sea,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  Pelle- 
grino. At  its  walls  begin  the  groves  of  oranges  and  citrons  and 
lemons,  whose  yellow  fruit,  too  abundant  to  be  hidden  by  the 
dark  green  foliage,  gives  to  the  Golden  Shell  its  name.  The 
plantations  creep  up  to  the  very  feet  of  the  mountains,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  without  trees  but  clothed  in  colors  so  vari- 
ous and  beautiful  that  you  do  not  feel  the  lack  of  vegetation. 
From  earliest  dawn  to  nightfall  and  star-glimmer,  each  hour 
paints  them  with  its  peculiar  charm.  They  suggest  not  over- 
grown rocky  hills,  but  Alps  or  Andes  in  miniature,  with  the 
attributes  which  belong  to  true  mountains.  Abrupt  and  irregu- 
lar, their  tops  are  now  pointed,  and  now  they  melt  in  undula- 
tions into  the  horizon.  Their  height  runs  from  2000  to  3000  or 
more  feet,  but  occasionally  a  still  higher  peak  looms  up  from 
behind.  Paths  wrinkle  the  lower  slopes  or  zigzag  among  the 
gullies.  More  than  one  crag  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
which  once  defended  the  outlet  to  the  pass  below  it.  In  their 
sickle  curve,  these  mountains  enfold  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
the  world,  one  of  the  spots  where  civilized  men  have  longest 
faced  the  mysteries  of  life.  It  is  the  saturation  of  the  human 
which  hallows  Nature  everywhere.  There  are  points  in  Greece 
that  surpass  Athens  in  natural  beauty:  Italy  has  many  sites 
grander  or  lovelier  than  Rome:  but  the  Athens  and  the  Rome  to 
which  great-souled  men  and  women  will  forever  return,  as  to 
their  home,  mean  far  more  than  a  patch  of  Attica  or  a  few  square 
miles  of  Latium.  So  whoever  looks  down  on  Palermo  sees  monu- 
ments of  Saracen  and  Norman  and  of  all  who  have  come  after 
them,  and  with  the  eye  of  memory  he  descries,  as  through  a 
telescope,  the  first  Phoenician  ships  rounding  the  cliffs  of  Monte 
Pellegrino  and  the  Sicilians  watching  them  from  the  shore. 

We  do  not  know  what  emotions  stirred  Garibaldi  as  he  gazed 
over  the  Conca  d'Oro  on  that  20th  of  May;  he  loved  to  rhap- 
sodize and  his  slight  grasp  on  history  made  it  all  the  easier  for 
him  to  shape  the  Past  according  to  his  fantasy  of  the  moment. 
His  attention  that  morning,  however,  was  chiefly  bent  on  study- 
ing the  ground,  a  business  at  which  he  was  as  keen-eyed  and 
practical  as  an  Indian  scout.  The  problem  before  him  was  how 
to  break  into  Palermo.   He  followed  with  his  eyes  the  roads 
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which  led  towards  the  city;  scrutinized  the  villages  and  clus- 
ters of  buildings  that  dotted  the  plain  up  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains;  weighed  the  possibilities  of  each  approach,  and 
decided  that  his  best  chance  of  success  lay  by  way  of  Gibilrossa, 
one  of  the  lower  spurs  of  Monte  Grifone  on  the  east.  To  reach 
that  point,  however,  he  must  make  a  long  circuit.  Immediately 
below  him  was  Monreale,  defended  by  a  strong  Bourbon  force. 
Bosalino  Pilo,  with  several  hundred  Picciotti,  kept  together  by 
his  zeal,  was  waiting  at  Sagana.  Garibaldi  planned  that  Pilo 
should  occupy  the  heights  overlooking  Monreale  on  the  west, 
where  the  vast  monastery  of  S.  Martino  and  the  ruined  castle, 
which  the  natives  call  Castellaccio,  would  afford  shelter.  Once 
in  that  position,  he  could  render  Monreale  untenable  for  the 
Bourbons.  To  distract  their  attention,  Garibaldi  made  a  recon- 
naissance from  Renda  down  the  steep  road  to  Pioppo.  The  Bour- 
bon troops,  however,  happened  to  be  commanded  by  two  of  the 
most  energetic  officers  in  their  entire  army,  Colonel  Von  Mechel, 
a  Swiss,  and  Major  Bosco,  and  they,  getting  wind  of  Pilo's 
whereabouts,  climbed  with  their  columns  to  a  height  above  the 
hollow  where  the  Picciotti  were  encamped,  took  them  unawares, 
and,  after  a  skirmish,  dispersed  them  in  all  directions.  Pilo 
himself  was  shot  while  writing  a  letter  —  proof  positive  that  he 
had  been  completely  surprised.  This  happened  on  May  21. 

Realizing  that  his  own  position  at  Renda  was  exposed  to  a 
similar  attack,  Garibaldi  determined  to  carry  out  his  movement 
on  Gibilrossa,  where  La  Masa  had  assembled  large  bands  of 
natives.  During  the  pitch-black  night  of  May  21-22,  amid  a  tor- 
rential downpour,  over  a  wild  mountain  track,  which  led  in  one 
place  through  a  morass,  devoted  mountaineers  conducted  him 
and  his  Thousand  to  the  outskirts  of  Parco,  another  high  village. 
When  the  bedraggled  volunteers,  during  a  respite  in  the  storm, 
looked  out  and  saw  Renda  still  near  them  on  the  west  and 
Palermo  only  eight  miles  away  on  the  northeast,  they  felt  that 
they  had  toiled  much  to  gain  little:  but  such  is  mountain  ma- 
noeuvring. Garibaldi's  first  thought  was  to  defend  Parco  against 
Von  Mechel's  pursuing  column,  while  La  Masa  attacked  Pal- 
ermo from  Gibilrossa,  and  Corrao,  who  had  a  few  hundred  Pic- 
ciotti within  striking  distance,  made  a  dash  for  the  city  from  the 
west.    His  great  hope  was  that  the  Palermitans  would  rise 
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whenever  they  learned  that  the  Liberators  were  approaching  from 
any  quarter.  With  this  in  view,  he  spent  May  22  and  28  en- 
trenching himself  in  his  position  above  Parco.  Early  on  the  24th, 
however,  he  heard  that  Von  Mechel  had  started  to  come  in  above 
and  behind  him,  a  plan  which,  if  successful,  would  catch  the  Thou- 
sand in  the  same  trap  in  which  Pilo  had  been  caught.  Accordingly, 
he  hurried  his  troops  southward  to  Piana  dei  Greci,  partly  over 
the  highroad  and  partly  along  mountain  trails  better  suited  to 
hunting  than  to  military  operations.  They  rested  a  few  hours  in  the 
afternoon  of  May  24  at  Piana  dei  Greci — so-called  because  of 
the  Albanians  who  colonized  it  four  centuries  before:  wild,  rugged 
men,  many  of  whose  descendants  had  joined  the  insurgent 
bands.  Towards  evening,  Garibaldi  continued  southward,  send- 
ing his  field-pieces  and  waggons  ahead,  under  Orsini  and  a  small 
escort.  As  the  Thousand  wound  out  of  sight  up  the  highway  to 
Corleone,  the  hearts  of  the  countryfolk  sank:  for  they  supposed 
that  Garibaldi  was  beaten,  and  that,  after  he  had  been  pushed 
farther  and  farther  south,  he  would  never  return.  Garibaldi  him- 
self, however,  having  followed  Orsini  for  two  miles,  turned 
sharply  to  the  east  and  scrambled  over  footpaths  to  the  Chian- 
ettu  woods.  When  day  broke  again,  he  went  on  to  Marineo,  a 
village  near  the  top  of  a  fertile  valley.  The  Thousand  passed 
most  of  the  day  there,  torn  and  footsore  and  underfed,  but  cheer- 
ful, because  they  had  eluded  their  pursuers  and  were  almost  near 
enough  to  deal  their  long-expected  critical  blow  on  Palermo. 

On  May  24  just  as  La  Masa  was  leading  his  troops  through 
the  Mezzagno  Pass  into  the  Conca  d'Oro,  to  carry  out  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  word  reached  him  that  Garibaldi  was  in  full 
retreat  southward.  La  Masa  felt  the  ground  give  way  under  his 
feet:  without  Garibaldi,  he  knew  that  the  game  was  up.  He 
despatched  a  messenger  to  implore  Garibaldi  to  come  back  at  all 
hazards.  In  the  interval  it  required  all  his  eloquence  and  ear- 
nestness to  keep  the  bands  from  vanishing  altogether.  Some  of 
the  Picciotti  fled  in  dismay  to  the  mountains.  La  Masa  was 
greatly  relieved  on  the  following  morning,  May  26,  to  get  word 
from  the  Paladin  that  he  should  be  at  Misilmeri  on  the  26th. 
Growing  impatient,  Garibaldi  ordered  his  Thousand  forward 
that  same  afternoon;  at  11  o'clock  that  night  they  stacked  arms 
and  dropt  asleep  at  Misilmeri.  A  few  hours  later,  Garibaldi,  La 
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Masa  and  their  lieutenants  held  a  council  of  war.  La  Masa 
urged  an  immediate  attack:  for  the  Sicilians  were  losing  confi- 
dence, and  his  own  Picciotti  had  not  refrained  from  attributing 
Garibaldi's  supposed  retreat  to  treachery.  Crispi  and  Ttirr  sup- 
ported La  Masa;  Sirtori,  always  brave  but  never  hopeful,  voted 
for  a  retreat  into  the  interior,  where  a  desultory  campaign  could 
be  long  kept  alive;  Bixio  declared  that  there  was  not  and  could 
not  be  any  discussion."  The  council  decided  to  make  the  great 
assault  on  the  next  day. 

Meanwhile,  Von  Mechel  and  Bosco,  with  over  3000  of  the  best 
Neapolitan  troops,  continued  their  pursuit  to  Corleone  and 
beyond,  but  Orsini  and  his  ancient  culverin  and  six-pounders 
flitted  tantalizingly  ahead  of  them.04  Saturn  himself  might  have 
smiled  to  behold  the  only  energetic  Bourbon  officers  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  fooled  into  such  an  empty  scurry.  No  Sicilian  betrayed 
Garibaldi's  secret;  so  that  in  perfect  good  faith  the  King's  Alter 
Ego  (Lanza)  at  Palermo  sent  off  a  telegram  to  Naples  announ- 
cing that  the  Royal  troops  had  for  a  second  time  won  a  brilliant 
victory  over  Garibaldi  at  Parco;  that  the  rebel  general  was 
fleeing  in  desperation  towards  Corleone,  and  that  grave  dissen- 
sions had  broken  out  among  the  rebels. 

If  Garibaldi  had  any  doubts,  he  did  not  reveal  them.  On  that 
last  day  before  the  ordeal,  he  went  about  as  with  a  light  heart. 
And  yet  none  understood  better  than  he  the  odds  to  be  over- 
come in  order  to  take  a  walled  city  of  about  180,000  *5  inhabi- 
tants, defended  by  an  army  of  nearly  20,000  men,  and  by  a  fleet 
which,  from  the  harbor,  could  throw  its  bombs  far  into  the  sub- 
urbs. Between  the  foot  of  the  ridge  where  he  lay  concealed  and 
the  nearest  gate,  he  must  cross  nearly  four  miles  without  cover, 
most  of  the  way  over  a  highroad  offering  to  the  enemy  frequent 
opportunities  for  ambush  and  for  temporary  defenses.  At  any 
moment  his  march  might  be  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Von 
Mechel.  He  had  no  sure  report  from  the  patriots  in  the  city,  with- 
out whose  cooperation  the  attempt  might  fail.  He  must  strike 
his  blow  swiftly,  powerfully,  once  for  all,  because,  if  beaten  off, 
he  would  have  no  time  to  retire  and  try  again,  and  he  could 

M  Sirtori  denied  this  later.  Guereoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  93,  n.  1. 
M  Menghini,  70-72,  prints  account  of  the  retreat,  by  one  of  Orsini*s  men. 
**  The  census  of  1853  gave  Palermo  and  suburbs  185,814  inhabitant*, 
Hachettc :  IHntraire  de  Vltalis.    Paris  1859.    P.  786. 
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expect  no  reinforcements.  The  Thousand,  on  whom  he  placed 
chief  reliance,  were  reduced  to  750  men  fit  for  service.  The  fort- 
night ashore  had  left  them  ragged  in  dress,  but  tougher  in  body. 
Their  store  of  cartridges  was  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  they 
would  have  to  rely  on  their  bayonets  if  the  contest  were  pro- 
longed. The  3000  Sicilians  recruited  by  La  Masa,  besides  being 
ill-clad  and  ill-equipped  —  the  more  fortunate  had  old-fashioned 
fire-arms,  the  others  pikes  and  scythes,  —  lacked  not  only  the 
experience  but  even  the  sense  of  military  discipline.  A  stranger 
would  have  mistaken  many  of  them  for  bandits,  —  and  indeed 
the  line  where  the  countryman  ended  and  the  bandit  began  was 
not  clearly  marked  in  Sicily,  —  but  they  were  enthusiastic,  and 
their  numbers  would  be  imposing,  at  least  at  the  start,  where  the 
diminished  Thousand  would  seem,  if  unaccompanied,  too  much 
like  a  forlorn  hope. 

At  evening  on  the  26th  Garibaldi  led  his  men  to  the  upland 
which  forms  the  top  of  the  pass  of  Gibilrossa.  Thence  in  the  twi- 
light they  looked  across  the  Golden  Shell  to  Palermo  and  the 
mountains  beyond ;  near-by,  on  their  right,  stretched  the  sea.  The 
moon  came  up,  the  matchless  Sicilian  moon.  Before  midnight 
the  little  army  set  out,  the  Picciotti  first,  but  with  a  vanguard 
composed  of  picked  men  from  the  Thousand,  commanded  by 
Tttkory.  The  descent  to  the  plain  at  Ciaculli  was  by  a  rocky 
path,  fit  for  goats,  down  which  they  clattered  at  a  snail's  pace.M 
A  runaway  horse  set  the  excitable  Sicilians  to  firing  off  their 
guns,  but  the  column  was  fortunately  too  far  from  the  city  to 
give  the  alarm  there.  A  little  later  they  lost  their  way,  amid 
much  confusion  and  some  trepidation.  Along  different  routes 
they  now  converged  towards  the  city.  Night  was  waning:  they 
must  hasten,  if  they  hoped  to  fall  upon  the  garrison  unawares. 
At  the  Scaffa  Crossroads,  a  mile  from  the  Termini  Gate,  the  divi- 
sions reunited.  A  furlong  beyond,  they  scared  up  some  pickets 
in  the  Scaffa  Mills.  "Probably  to  screw  up  their  courage,"  says 
Guerzoni,  the  Picciotti  raised  such  a  clamor  of  yells  and  gun- 
shots that  the  Bourbon  vanguard,  stationed  at  the  Ponte  del 
l'Ammiraglio,  two  hundred  yards  ahead,  started  from  their  sleep 
and  seized  their  weapons.  The  Norman-Saracenic  bridge  which 
spans  the  Oreto  —  a  shallow  stream  at  all  seasons,  except  in  time 

"  Guenoni:  Bixio,  199. 
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of  flood  —  made  an  excellent  bulwark  (or  the  battalion  that 
guarded  it.  Surprise,  which  Garibaldi  had  counted  on,  was  no 
longer  possible.  Ttikttry  dashed  at  the  bridge  with  a  handful  of 
Garibaldi's  van,  only  to  be  checked  by  a  volley  of  musketry.  The 
Picciotti  behind  began  to  run.  Seeing  the  peril,  Garibaldi 
shouted  "Forward!  into  the  town!"  to  his  own  men,  who  rushed 
from  their  position  at  the  rear  of  the  Picciotti,  and,  captained  by 
Bixio  and  Carini,  charged  the  Bourbons,  and  charged  again,  and 
in  a  few  moments  sent  them  beaten  towards  the  city. 

The  victory  was  Garibaldi's,  but  it  was  costly;  for  it  warned 
the  Bourbon  garrison  in  Palermo  that  the  rebels  were  at  hand. 
From  the  bridge  to  the  Termini  Gate  —  a  distance  of  less  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  —  the  highroad  is  lined  with  buildings 
which  are  almost  continuous  as  you  near  the  city  wall.  The 
gate  itself  had  been  closed  and  a  barricade  piled  up  in  front  of  it. 
Day  had  now  come.  Rushing  at  the  obstruction,  the  Thousand 
tore  it  down.  But  the  space  before  it  was  swept  by  a  double  fire 
— from  the  garrison  of  Porta  Sant'  Antonino,  and  from  a  warship 
in  the  harbor.  The  Picciotti  drew  back,  not  daring  to  cross  the 
supposed  dead-line,  until  Francesco  Carbone,  a  Genoese  youth 
of  17,  took  a  chair  and  seated  himself  there,  in  order  to  prove  how 
wildly  the  Bourbon  gunners  aimed.67  Then  the  Picciotti  ran  for- 
ward to  the  barricade,  and  on  into  the  city  through  the  Termini 
Gate,08  which  the  Garibaldians  had  demolished.  Garibaldi  him- 
self did  not  pause  till  he  reached  the  Fiera  Vecchia,09  a  small 
trapezoidal  piazza  a  hundred  rods  nearer  the  heart  of  Palermo, 
once  the  Old  Market  Place,  and  the  traditional  haunt  of  sedition. 
Here  flashed  the  signal  for  the  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282  ;ro  and 
here,  on  January  12, 1848,  occurred  the  first  tremor  of  that  revo- 
lution from  which  all  Europe  quaked.71  Garibaldi  had  some 
regard  for  the  power  of  sentiment  on  his  impressionable  follow- 
ers, who  must  count  it  as  a  good  omen  that  their  first  charge 
brought  them  to  that  spot.  It  was  about  half  past  four:  the  sun 
was  just  rising.  When  the  Thousand  landed  at  Marsala  on  a 
Friday,  some  of  the  superstitious  whispered  of  bad  luck,  —  now, 
on  the  Sunday  of  Pentecost,  the  Liberators  had  stormed  their 
way  into  Palermo.  So  much  for  omens. 

"  Forbes,  45.    "  Now  Porta  Garibaldi.    ••  Now  Piaua  della  Rivohinoae. 
"  This  is  disputed.    "  Dawn,  u,  77-78. 
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In  1860  Palermo  within  the  walls  was  cut  into  four  sections  by 
two  great  streets  —  Via  Toledo,  which  ran  from  the  sea  to  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  Via  Macqueda,  which  met  it  at  right  angles  in 
the  little  octagonal  place  of  the  Four  Corners  (Quattro  Cantoni). 
These  thoroughfares  gave  an  air  of  symmetry  to  what  was  other- 
wise a  city  so  irregular  that  you  might  imagine  a  fisherman  had 
thrown  his  net  down  at  random  on  the  shore,  and  the  tangle  of 
its  meshes  had  served  as  pattern  for  the  ground  plan.  Winding 
streets,  blind  alleys,  tunneled  passages,  crooked  lanes,  often 
so  narrow  that  they  were  mere  slits  into  which  the  sunlight  never 
penetrated,  with  occasional  small  piazzas  for  breathing  space, 
characterized  the  crowded  districts.  In  these  penetralia  lay  the 
hope  of  the  revolution;  for  they  could  be  easily  barricaded,  and 
they  defied  attack  by  any  large  force.  In  most  of  the  passages 
two  cavalrymen  could  not  ride  abreast;  in  many,  even  foot-sol- 
diers must  go  single  file.  As  soon  as  Garibaldi  had  established 
himself  in  the  Fiera  Vecchia,  his  men  pushed  forth  into  the  tan- 
gled web  of  the  city,  sounding  the  tocsin  from  every  belfry  and 
shouting  and  banging  to  rouse  the  inhabitants,  who,  however, 
before  showing  their  faces,  cautiously  waited  to  make  sure  that 
the  Liberators  had  indeed  come  and  were  likely  to  hold  their  own. 

The  King's  Alter  Ego,  the  somewhat  decrepit  General  Lanza, 
was  wakened  from  his  sleep  at  the  Royal  Palace  shortly  after 
sunrise  that  morning  with  news  that  Garibaldi  had  broken  into 
the  capital.  Lanza,  who  had  relied  on  his  outposts  at  the  Ad- 
miral's Bridge  and  on  the  blocked  Termini  Gate,  was  astonished. 
The  Royal  Palace,  where  he  had  his  headquarters,  faces  a  large 
square  at  the  upper  end  of  Via  Toledo;  from  its  roof  the  ships  in 
the  harbor  a  mile  away  could  be  easily  signaled.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  square  the  Archbishop  dwelt  in  another  massive 
structure,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  street  from  the  Cathedral, 
that  stately  Norman  monument  which  men  may  gladly  journey 
far  to  see.  Having  stationed  his  18,000  men  in  the  two  fortresses 
and  barracks,  at  the  Palace,  and  at  the  two  or  three  gates  where 
he  supposed  the  insurgents  might  try  to  enter,  Lanza,  seeing 
himself  surprised,  had  but  one  resource  —  bombardment.  And 
why  not?  In  1849,  his  former  master,  Ferdinand  II,  subdued 
the  rebellious  Sicilian  cities  by  bombarding  them.  When  Lanza 
realized  that  Palermo  was  in  revolt,  he  unleashed  his  soldiers  to 
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plunder,  burn  and  kill;  he  signaled  the  Bourbon  frigates  and  the 
forts  of  Castellamare  to  shell  the  town  from  the  north,  while  from 
the  south  his  own  guns  raked  the  Toledo  and  adjacent  streets 
with  grape  and  canister.  During  three  days,  with  occasional  in- 
termissions, the  cannon  battered  down  the  most  thickly  inhabited 
districts,  leaving  a  belt  of  demolition  a  thousand  yards  long 
and  one  hundred  yards  wide.  The  Bourbon  soldiers  were  impar- 
tial in  their  barbarism  —  robbing  churches  and  convents  as 
eagerly  as  the  houses  of  suspected  Liberals;  but  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  Royal  cause  if  their  energy  had  been  more 
wisely  directed;  for  when  they  came  to  close  quarters  with  the 
emboldened  insurgents,  they  faltered  and  gave  way.72 

In  spite  of  the  bombardment,  the  Garibaldians  captured  many 
important  points  on  that  first  day.  Sirtori  stormed  the  Mont- 
alto  Bastion,  only  a  furlong  from  the  Palace;73  the  Berga- 
masks  captured  Porta  S.  Agata;  a  brave  troop  of  Picciotti  seized 
Porta  Felice,  through  which  Via  Toledo  joins  the  quay;74  Paler- 
mitan  insurgents  took  Porta  Macqueda,  and  pushed  on  into  the 
Borgo  or  suburb  in  the  northwest;  Garibaldi  himself  drove  the 
unmilitary  Landi  headlong  from  the  small  Piazza  Bologni,  occu- 
pied the  Quattro  Cantoni,  and  set  up  his  headquarters  a  stone's 
throw  distant,  in  the  Pretorio  Palace,  or  city  hall.76  Here  he 
organized  a  Provisional  Committee  of  Citizens 7e  to  act  with  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Crispi,  in  governing  Palermo,  while  he  him- 
self directed  the  fighting.  When  night  came,  the  patriots  had 
the  interior  of  the  city  in  their  hands,  except  the  Royal  Palace 
and  its  neighboring  wards,  the  Castellamare  and  the  Mint.  As  if 
by  a  spell,  a  small  body  of  ill-armed,  undisciplined  pirates,  ad- 
venturers, or  filibusters,  as  their  enemies  called  them,  had  in- 
vaded the  Sicilian  capital  in  spite  of  its  overwhelming  garrison, 
and  apparently  they  could  not  be  dislodged. 

Alter  Ego  Lanza  concentrated  as  many  troops  as  possible  at 
the  Palace — a  mistake,  though  it  added  to  his  sense  of  personal 

n  Elliot,  British  Minister  at  Naples,  wrote  privately  that  the  Papal  Nuncio 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  joy  at  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Palermo* 
and  gesticulated  in  favor  of  sheik  and  shrapnel,  till  his  purple  stockings  got  al- 
most scarlet  with  excitement.  Mundy,  164  Jf.  for  bombardment. 

71  This  seems  to  have  been  finally  captured  on  the  29th. 

"  Abba,  180.  "  Gueixoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  98-99. 

u  Ciampoli,  158,  for  Garibaldi's  proclamation  of  May  27. 
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security.  The  rebels  blocked  the  mile  of  streets  between  him  and 
the  harbor.  On  the  28th,  the  Garibaldians  and  the  Bourbons 
(ought  desperately  in  the  Upper  Toledo,  and  round  the  Cathedral. 
On  the  northwest,  from  the  Vicaria  Prison,  deserted  by  its 
guards,  were  unlocked  2000  prisoners,  three  quarters  of  whom 
were  political,  to  swell  the  hordes  of  insurgents.  The  criminals 
among  them  doubtless  improved  the  opportunity  which  the  dis- 
orderly situation  offered  them:  but  there  is  a  general  agreement 
among  the  witnesses  of  those  days,  that  Garibaldi  did  his  ut- 
most to  put  down  lawlessness  and  that  he  succeeded.  On  that 
same  Monday,  the  Royalists  abandoned  the  Military  Hospital, 
with  600  sick  and  wounded.77  Aided  by  the  townspeople,  the 
Garibaldians  not  only  extended  their  network  of  barrieades,  but 
strengthened  those  which  they  had  hastily  thrown  up  the  day 
before.  When  Lanza  saw  that  the  insurrection,  in  spite  of  bom- 
bardment, of  pillage,  and  of  charges  by  his  troops,  was  steadily 
growing,  he  bethought  him  of  a  trick  by  which  to  gain  time,  if 
not  to  commit  the  British  in  his  behalf.  He  requested  Admiral 
Mundy,  of  the  gunboat  Hannibal,  to  allow  him  to  use  the  British 
flag  to  escort  two  officers  from  the  Palace  to  the  Hannibal,  in 
order  that  they  might  confer  with  Captain  Cossovich,  who 
commanded  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  and  with  the  commandant  of 
the  Castellamare.  Too  wary  to  fall  into  the  trap,  Mundy  replied 
that  he  could  not  lend  the  flag,  but  that  he  would  forward  the 
request  to  Garibaldi.  Without  demur,  the  Liberator  gave  his 
consent  for  the  officers  to  pass  unmolested;  but  the  Alter  Ego 
scorned  having  any  dealings  with  the  Arch-Filibuster.  Through- 
out that  day  and  the  29th,  therefore,  the  combat  raged.  The 
Bergamasks,  who  then  earned  by  their  valor  the  name  of  the 
Iron  Company,  took  the  Cathedral,  rendered  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  untenable,  and  actually  occupied  the  buildings  on  the 
square  opposite  the  Royal  Palace.  Thereupon  the  Bourbons, 
massed  in  great  numbers,  made  a  life-or-death  onslaught,  and 
drove  their  enemy  back.  When  he  heard  of  this,  Garibaldi,  who 
spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  steps  of  the  fountain  in  Piazza 
Pretorio,  giving  orders  and  flicking  his  whip,  —  as  a  charm  to 
keep  off  bomb-shells,  the  superstitious  Palermitans  said,  —  went 
to  the  rescue.   The  Bourbons9  advance  was  checked,  and  that 

77  Guerxoni:  Bixio,  185. 
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night  they  were  satisfied  to  be  left  in  possession  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. Before  the  next  morning,  two  battalions  of  Bavarian  mer- 
cenaries landed  at  Castellamare  and  made  their  way  outside  the 
town  to  the  Palace,  where  they  merely  added  to  the  number 
of  mouths  to  be  fed.  Lanza's  provisions  were  running  low,  and 
800  of  his  men  lay  wounded,  without  proper  care,  in  and  near  his 
headquarters. 

On  the  morning  of  the  80th  his  pride,  his  scorn  and  his  cour- 
age having  melted  like  snow  in  April,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  "His 
Excellency  General  Garibaldi/9  humbly  begging  him  to  indicate 
at  what  hour  two  Neapolitan  officers  might  meet  him  in  confer- 
ence on  board  the  Hannibal,  whose  Admiral  would  act  as  medi- 
ator.78 The  haughty  Alter  Ego  was  now  the  humble  suitor  of 
the  abominated  filibuster.  On  first  reading  Lanza's  petition, 
Garibaldi  could  scarcely  credit  it.  His  own  straits  were  so  des- 
perate, that  he  was  just  considering  how  he  could  possibly  hold 
out  for  another  day.  His  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted; 
even  the  Thousand  had  only  a  few  rounds  left.  He  had  sent 
secretly  to  Marquis  d'Aste,  who  commanded  the  Piedmontese 
ship,  Governolo,  in  the  harbor,  asking  him  for  powder  and  car- 
tridges; but  the  Marquis  very  properly  replied  that  his  duty  as 
a  neutral  forbade  him.79  And  now,  at  a  stroke,  Lanza's  message 
reversed  the  situation!  Having  arranged  for  the  immediate  ces- 
sation of  firing  and  for  an  armistice,  to  begin  at  noon,  when  the 
conference  should  assemble,  Garibaldi  put  on  his  uniform  as 
Piedmontese  general,  and,  accompanied  by  Crispi,he  went  down 
to  the  SanitA,  quay,  to  be  rowed  to  the  Hannibal.  While  he  was 
waiting,  the  Bourbon  riflemen  at  Castellamare,  though  they 
knew  of  the  truce,  took  several  shots  at  him.  Almost  at  the  same 
time,  Von  Mechel,  returning  with  his  four  battalions  from  his 
chase  to  Corleone,  forced  his  way  through  Porta  Termini  and 
into  the  Fiera  Vecchia.  Falling  on  the  Garibaldians  by  surprise, 
he  would  probably  have  penetrated  to  Piazza  Pretorio,  in  spite 
of  Sirtori's  gallant  rally,  had  not  one  of  Lanza's  messengers80 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  compelled  him  to  desist.  Von  Mechel 
himself  saw  no  reason  for  respecting  an  armistice  with  bandits, 


"  English  translation  in  Forbes,  54.  Correspondence,  1861,  vffi,  £-4. 

"  Garibaldi :  Memorie,  890. 

M  Nicoletti  by  name.  Guenoni :  Garibaldi,  n,  100. 
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and  only  regretted  that  the  Alter  Ego  was  more  squeamish. 
Had  Von  Mechel  not  been  stopped  there,  or  had  he  come  a  little 
earlier,  he  might  have  saved  Palermo  to  the  Bourbons  and  have 
destroyed  Garibaldi's  expedition.  He  had  camped  outside  of 
Porta  Termini  the  night  before,  but  Lanza  at  the  Palace  was 
either  unaware  or  heedless  of  this  fact. 

Much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Bourbon  generals,  Letizia  and 
Chretien,  Admiral  Mundy  received  Garibaldi  on  the  Hannibal 
with  the  same  honors  as  themselves.  At  quarter  past  two  the 
conference  began  in  the  Admiral's  cabin,  with  officers  from 
French,  English,  American  and  Piedmontese  ships  as  witnesses. 
Letizia,  who  pretended  that  Lanza  wished  Mundy  to  aid  in  fram- 
ing proposals,  which  Garibaldi  might  accept  or  reject  as  he  chose, 
was  enraged  at  having  to  negotiate  with  the  filibuster  himself: 
but  again,  Bourbon  hauteur  suffered  humiliation.81  When  it 
came  to  discussing  terms,  Garibaldi  agreed  that  during  the  sus- 
pension of  arms  each  party  should  keep  its  position,  that  the 
transport  of  the  Neapolitan  wounded  from  the  Palace  to  the 
ships  should  be  unmolested,  and  that  the  troops  and  their 
families  should  be  allowed  to  procure  food.  But  when  Letizia 
proposed  that  the  municipality  of  Palermo  should  ''address  a 
humble  petition  to  his  Majesty  the  King,"  "setting  forth  the 
real  wishes  of  the  town,"  Garibaldi  jumped  to  his  feet  and  roared 
that  the  time  for  humble  petitions  had  passed,  and  that  there 
was  no  municipality,  for  he  himself  was  dictator,  and  would 
act  accordingly.82  He  also  announced  Von  Mechel's  treachery. 
Letizia,  who  was  prepared  to  concede  everything,  withdrew 
the  objectionable  Article  5,  and  signed  the  truce  to  last  till  noon 
the  next  day. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  balcony  of  Palazzo  Pretorio, 
Garibaldi  harangued  the  crowd  which  packed  the  little  square 
below  to  hear  what  he  had  done.  When  he  told  them  that,  for 
humanity's  sake,  he  had  granted  the  enemy  time  to  bury  the 
dead  and  remove  the  wounded,  there  were  loud  cheers.  When 
he  added,  "  I  rejected  proposals  that  seemed  to  me  ignominious 
to  you,  O  People  of  Palermo,"  they  broke  into  a  shout:  "War! 
War ! "  "We  thank  you,  General !  we  thank  you ! " 8I  " From  the 

u  Guereoni :  Garibaldi,  u,  110  ff.  "  Ibid,  111-13.  Zini,  i,  ii,  614. 

Mundy,  chap.  IS.  **  Guenoni:  Garibaldi,  u,  114-15. 
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bottom  of  the  piazza,"  said  one  of  the  Thousand,  "I  too  waved 
a  kiss  to  him.  I  believe  that  Garibaldi  never  seemed  so  resplen- 
dent as  in  that  moment  from  that  balcony ;  the  soul  of  that  people 
seemed  to  be  wholly  transfused  into  him."84 

During  the  truce,  whilst  the  Bourbons  were  removing  their 
wounded,  Garibaldi  provided  himself  with  ammunition  as  best 
he  could,  buying  a  small  store  of  powder  from  a  Greek  ship  and 
keeping  the  Palermitans  busy  making  cartridges.  But  even 
now  he  believed  that  the  chances  were  so  great  against  him  that 
he  debated  with  himself  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  retreat 
to  the  mountains.  Fortunately,  a  more  acute  self-distrust  pre- 
vailed at  the  Palace,  so  that  when  Lanza's  officers  reported  that 
the  rebels  seemed  to  be  impregnably  barricaded  in  the  city,  he 
decided  to  ask  for  a  prolongation  of  the  truce.  Garibaldi,  who, 
whatever  his  inner  doubts  were,  always  presented  a  victorious 
front,85  magnanimously  agreed  on  a  three  days'  extension.86 
Some  of  his  men  censured  him  for  granting  the  Bourbons  so  long 
a  respite:  but  he  was  wiser  than  they.  Whilst  his  display  of  gen- 
erosity added  to  his  popularity,  his  feint  of  being  the  grantor  and 
not  the  suitor  imposed  mightily  on  friends  and  foes  alike.  He 
employed  the  three  days  in  strengthening  his  military  position, 
in  organizing  a  provisional  ministry,  and  in  sending  northwards 
joyful  messages,  with  a  call  for  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
The  Sicilian  treasury,87  which  was  now  handed  over  to  him,  con- 
tained five  million  ducats.88 

The  Alter  Ego  meanwhile  despatched  Letizia  and  Buonopane 
to  Naples  for  instructions.  King,  Court  and  Council  were  dis- 
tracted, for  at  last  they  had  to  deal  with  brute  facts  and  not 
lying  telegrams.  On  a  single  day  Bombino  telegraphed  five  times 
to  Rome  for  Pius's  pontifical  blessing,  which  was  duly  sent — the 
last  three  times  by  Antonelli,  without  bothering  His  Holiness.89 
It  was  proposed  to  promise  a  constitution  as  a  blind,  but  to 
concentrate  the  troops  on  the  plain  of  Sant'  Erasmo,  so  that  the 
bombardment  of  Palermo  might  be  resumed.  Filangieri  ob- 
jected that  the  insurrection  had  passed  beyond  the  stage  where 
cannon  could  quell  it,  and  that  Liberal  Europe  would  rise  up 

M  Abba :  Notcrdle,  154.  u  For  instance,  his  manifesto  after  returning 

from  the  conference.  Guersoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  114.  st  Terms  in  Ciampoti, 

155.  "  Or  Regio  Banco.  ••  Dev  Shro,  u,  74.  »  Walpole: 
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against  further  barbarities.  The  Generals  returned  with  orders 
(or  the  garrison  to  retire  to  the  suburbs  of  the  Quattro  Venti.90 
But  Letizia  found  the  situation  already  so  changed,  that  Lanza, 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
begged  for  three  days  more.  Again  Garibaldi  acquiesced,  now 
certain  that  capitulation  was  near.  On  June  6,  Garibaldi  on 
one  side  and  the  Alter  Ego  on  the  other  signed  a  convention91 
calling  for  the  immediate  evacuation  by  the  Royal  troops  of  all 
parts  of  Palermo  except  the  Castellamare,  which  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered over  after  the  evacuation  was  effected.  Having  the  option 
to  withdraw  his  troops  and  trains  by  land  or  by  sea,  Lanza  chose 
the  latter;  and  until  June  19  transports  plied  day  and  night 
between  Palermo  and  Naples. 

The  19th  century  saw  few  spectacles  stranger  than  the  march- 
ing  out  from  that  walled  city,  with  its  forts  and  fortresses  and 
forty  cannon,  of  more  than  20,000  soldiers,  well-armed,  uni- 
formed, with  frogs,  epaulettes  and  buttons  according  to  the  man- 
ual, with  its  pompous  cavalrymen  and  prancing  horses  now  crest- 
fallen, and  its  batteries  now  silenced.  As  regiment  after  regiment 
tramped  from  the  Palace  down  to  the  Quattro  Venti  to  await  its 
turn  for  embarking,  it  would  pass,  at  the  intersections  of  the 
streets,  little  knots  of  unshaven,  gaunt  men,  in  threadbare 
clothes  and  red  shirts,  armed  with  poor  muskets  or  pistols,  or  with 
swords  of  any  pattern.  Yet  that  Bourbon  host,  despite  its  num- 
bers, and  its  leaven  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  had  at  least 
courage,  was  quitting  Palermo  and  Sicily,  because  of  those  hand- 
fuls  of  Garibaldians,  because  of  them  and  of  the  Picciotti  and 
townspeople  hidden  behind  the  network  of  barricades;  because 
of  them,  and,  above  all,  because  of  the  fear  which  Garibaldi  in- 
spired. Bixio  declared  that  on  June  7,  as  they  watched  Lanza's 
brigades  file  past,93  only  S90  of  the  Thousand  had  guns!  So 
amazing  was  the  Bourbons'  collapse  that  their  official  historian 
could  account  for  it  only  by  treachery.  From  the  Landing  of 
Garibaldi's  Thousand  at  Marsala  to  the  sailing  of  Lanza's  22,000 
at  Palermo,  every  Bourbon  commander,  according  to  De'  Sivo, 

90  De  Cesare:  Fine,  n,  242-43.    »  Text  in  Guenoni:  Garibaldi,  ii,  118-19. 

n  Guerzoni :  Bixio,  206.  "The  rest,"  says  Bixio,  "have  been  sold  or  stolen! 
This  is  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  before  whom  at  least  18,000  men  are  with- 
drawing from  Palermo."  What  are  we  to  think  of  patriots  who  sell  their  weapons 
or  allow  them  to  be  stolen? 
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sold  out  or  ran  away.9*  Although  such  accusations  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  standard  of  honor  which  critics,  who  ought 
to  be  qualified,  believed  to  obtain  in  the  Neapolitan  army,  they 
were  exaggerated  if  not  malicious;  still,  the  fact  that  only  four 
officers  were  killed  and  only  83  wounded  "  during  the  three  days* 
combat,  shows  that  self-preservation  had  indeed  become  the 
first  law  among  the  military  chiefs  whom  Bomba  bequeathed  to 
his  son.  "  In  Sicily,"  Garibaldi  remarked  sarcastically, "  I  fought 
an  army  without  generals/'  •• 

But  the  transcendent  figure  is  Garibaldi  himself.  Never  was  a 
leader  more  adequate  to  cope  with  every  vicissitude  that  fortune 
sprang  upon  him.  No  fatigue  tired  him;  hunger  could  not  irri- 
tate, nor  rains  depress.  He  played  with  danger.  For  every  one  he 
had  the  fittest  mood  —  affection  for  the  wounded,  grief  for  the 
dead,  encouragement  for  the  faltering.  He  made  even  the  un- 
stable Picciotti  realize  that  in  sharing  in  this  holy  ordeal  they 
were  privileged  beyond  ordinary  mortals.  His  unassumed  buoy- 
ancy —  now  singing  snatches  of  popular  operatic  airs,  now  de- 
claiming bits  of  patriotic  poetry — was  beyond  price,  because  his 
men  thought  it  indicated  that  he  felt  no  anxiety.  His  perfect 
democracy  captivated  that  legion  of  outlandish  democrats.  If 
the  poorest  volunteers  went  thirsty,  so  did  he;  if  they  were 
drenched,  so  was  he;  and  he  exposed  them  to  no  peril  which  he 
had  not  dared.  It  was  as  natural  to  him  to  say  to  the  adoring 
peasants  who  crushed  round  him:  "No,  no!  Not  my  hand!  Kiss 
my  face ! "  as  to  peel  an  orange  and  offer  slices  of  it,  skewered  on 
his  poniard,  to  the  starched  Neapolitan  generals  who  came 
to  negotiate  the  truce.  But  neither  his  simple  ways  nor  his  fa- 
miliarity lessened  the  awe  in  which  everybody  held  him.  "I 
could  never  imagine  a  man  more  terrible  than  Garibaldi  en- 
raged," writes  his  infatuated  disciple,  Bandi.96  His  rage  was 
truly  terrible  because  his  victims  perceived  that  it  was  just. 
Even  Bixio,  who  seldom  attempted  to  control  his  own  furious 

M  See  De'  Sivo  passim.  He  states  (n,  00)  that  Landi  retired  from  C&UUfimi 
became  Garibaldi  bribed  him  with  a  check  which,  when  presented  at  the  bank* 
was  declared  a  forgery.  Poetic  justice  could  demand  no  more.  For  De  Cesare's 
criticism  of  this  tale  see  Fine,  n,  211. 

N  De'  Sivo,  ii,  76.  He  gives  the  total  Bourbon  losses:  4  officers  and  205  soldiers 
killed ;  S3  officers  and  529  soldiers  wounded.  This  seems  to  omit  the  losses  of  the 
day.  M  De  Cesare:  Fins,  u.  2S7.  "  Bandi.  192. 
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outbursts,  quailed  before  the  Chiefs  reproof.  "How  are  you  go- 
ing to  command  ten  thousand  men,  you  who  cannot  command 
yourself?"  Garibaldi  asked  him,  after  one  explosion;  and  Nino 
had  no  reply.97 

On  the  military  side  during  the  brief  campaign,  Garibaldi 
could  not  have  been  excelled.  He  judged  rightly  that  to  take  to 
the  hills  and  keep  up  a  guerilla  contest  would  never  do.  To  win 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Sicilians,  he  must  be  swift,  brilliant  and 
decisive.  His  evasion  of  Von  Mechel's  pursuing  column  and  his 
success  in  reaching  undiscovered  the  point  from  which  he  could 
best  attack  Palermo,  were  strategic  feats  which  Europe  had  not 
seen  the  like  of  since  Suwarow  eluded  Macdonald.  In  directing 
the  defenses  of  the  city  throughout  the  three  days'  struggle,  he 
made  no  tactical  mistake.  His  bluff  in  his  dealings  with  Alter 
Ego  Lanza  was  incomparable.  The  imaginative  Sicilians,  in 
whose  minds  flourishes  a  composite  superstition, — Punic,  Greek 
and  Roman,  Norman,  Arab  and  Catholic,  —  regarded  Garibaldi 
as  a  magician.  No  one  dealt  in  magic,  though  of  a  kind  they 
dreamed  not  of,  more  truly  than  he. 

17  Gueraoni:  Bixio,  206, 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

FROM  PALERMO  TO  THE  FARO 

AT  Turin  late  in  the  evening  of  May  13,  a  little  man  went 
merrily  down  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
whistling  "ZW  quella  pira"  with  the  vigor  of  a  schoolboy.1  On 
his  way  home  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  where  news 
had  just  come  of  Garibaldi's  safe  landing  at  Marsala,  Cavour 
gave  vent  to  his  joy  in  this  fashion,  although,  as  he  used  often  to 
assert,  he  scarcely  knew  one  tune  from  another.  He  felt  im- 
mense satisfaction  that  Garibaldi  —  the  symbol  and  banner- 
bearer  of  that  Italianism  to  which  he  had  himself  since  youth 
devoted  his  life  —  had  reached  Sicily  unscathed;  and  immense 
relief,  that  the  threatened  attack  on  the  Papal  States  had  been 
given  up.  The  next  morning,  he  telegraphed  Persano  to  concen- 
trate his  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  move  at 
a  moment's  notice.1  Among  the  possibilities  which  he  foresaw 
was  a  declaration  of  war  from  Naples.  Instead  of  that,  however, 
the  Bourbon  government  launched  only  a  protest  against  the 
"act  of  savage  piracy  permitted  by  a  friendly  State."1 

Cavour  now  formulated  the  policy  which,  for  better,  for  worse, 
he  adhered  to  thenceforth  to  the  end.  He  would  support  every 
movement  towards  Italian  Unity,  openly  if  he  could,  secretly  or 
indirectly  if  he  must;  but  always  by,  through  and  for  the  Mon- 
archy. He  would  countenance  no  action  that  threatened  either 
to  jeopard  what  had  already  been  won  or  to  prejudice  the  future 
of  the  Monarchy.  In  all  capital  matters  the  King's  government 
alone  should  decide.  This  program  evidently  gave  an  excuse  for 
hostile  critics  who  charged  Cavour  with  caring  more  for  the  dy- 
nasty of  Savoy  than  for  Italy,  or  with  wishing  to  Piedmontize 
Italy,  or  with  intending  to  impose  the  Monarchical  principle 
against  the  desires  of  a  nation  which,  they  alleged,  was  Republican 

1  G.  A.  Cesana:  Anedoiti  sulla  Vita  del  Conte  di  Cavour.  Quoted  in  Letters, 
IV,  clxxviii.  *  Persano,  20.  '  Circular  despatch  of  Carafa, 

Neapolitan  Foreign  Minister,  dated  May  12,  1860;  Letlere,  iv,  chuuc. 
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at  heart.  To  everyone  of  these  charges,  if  interpreted  in  the  sense 
he  attached  to  them,  he  would  have  pleaded  guilty;  and  he  would 
have  added  that  Italy  could  not  have  been  made  without  the 
Monarchy.  His  critics  and  enemies  have  still  to  prove  that  had  a 
republic  been  set  up  at  Turin  in  June,  1860,  the  liberation  and 
unification  of  Italy  could  have  been  accomplished.  We  smile  to- 
day at  the  mere  suggestion  of  substituting  Brofferio  and  Guer- 
razzi  and  Mazzini  for  Victor  Emanuel,  Ricasoli  and  Cavour, 
either  to  carry  on  the  routine  administration  of  the  Kingdom  or 
to  lead  its  international  negotiations  to  a  successful  issue.  It  was 
Crispi  himself  who  proclaimed  in  1862 :  "  The  Monarchy 
unites  us  and  the  Republic  would  divide  us."  It  was  Car- 
ducci,  an  ingrained  Republican,  who  declared  in  1895  that  Italy 
was  still  too  undeveloped  by  fifty  years  for  a  republic. 

Those,  theref ore,who  censured  Cavour  for  insisting  on  the  Mon- 
archy as  the  ark  of  Italy's  salvation,  did  not  in  1860  see  facts  as 
they  were.  To  be  logical,  they  ought  to  have  revered  him  for 
taking  the  one  sure  road  towards  Unity  —  the  goal  which  they 
professed  to  hold  dearer  than  life  itself:  but  men  are  seldom  con- 
tinuously reasonable  as  individuals;  in  masses,  almost  never.  To 
the  Party  of  Action  it  seemed  preposterous  that  Victor  Emanu- 
el's Government,  which  had  tried  to  dissuade  their  going,  and  had, 
as  they  supposed,  given  them  no  assistance,  should  presume  to 
direct  their  course  after  they  had  begun  to  conquer,  and  should 
appropriate  their  conquest.  Some  of  their  Party  were  undeniably 
impelled  by  that  love  of  dominion  which  is  common  alike  to  men 
of  really  great  power,  and  to  the  untrained  and  undisciplined: 
but  others  sincerely  believed  Mazzini's  warning  that  Unity  could 
never  be  genuine  or  holy  or  permanent  unless  it  were  achieved 
by  Republicans.  "Praise  be  to  God  and  to  Italy,"  he  wrote  on 
May  31,  "that  the  Sicilian  insurrection  cancels  the  initiative  of 
Plombi&res  and  hands  it  over  to  the  People."  4 

The  "materialistic  idolater,"5  as  Mazzini  dubbed  Cavour,  had 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  embittered  Apostle  in  knowing 
how  to  handle  men  in  their  political  relations.  Mazzini  could 
preach;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  exhort  a  congregation  from  the  pul- 
pit on  Sunday,  and  quite  another  thing  to  lead  it  to  practise  vir- 
tue every  day  and  night  through  the  week.  Cavour  was  a  doer, 

«  Mamni:  ScriUi,  xi,  43.  •  Ibid,  189. 
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not  a  preacher.  And  having  outlined  the  policy  he  regarded  as 
necessary,  he  set  about  applying  it  with  his  usual  vigor.  The 
first  blast  of  diplomatic  scolding  had  done  Piedmont  no  harm.  It 
served  chiefly  to  show  that,  however  sternly  foreign  sovereigns 
might  disapprove,  none  of  them  was  prepared  to  interfere.  When 
the  news  of  Garibaldi's  landing  in  Sicily  brought  a  second  squall 
of  censure,  Cavour  formally  announced  in  the  Official  Gazette 
that  the  King's  Government,  disapproving  of  the  General's  expe- 
dition, had  sought  to  hold  it  back,  so  far  as  prudence  and  lawful 
means  permitted;  that  the  Royal  fleet  had  been  ordered  to  follow 
the  two  ships  and  stop  disembarkation,  but  had  been  no  more 
successful  than  the  Neapolitan;  and  that,  although  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  hide  its  solicitude  for  the  common  country,  it  was 
resolved  to  respect  the  law  of  nations.9  Informally,  or  through 
the  Piedmontese  diplomats  abroad,  Cavour  magnified  the  danger 
that  threatened  if  the  Sicilian  crusade  were  antagonized.  When 
foreign  governments  frowned  on  Piedmont,  he  bade  them  con- 
sider the  alternatives:  they  must  choose  between  the  existing 
Liberal  Cabinet,  which  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  guide  the 
Expedition,  and  an  upheaval,  which  might  destroy  the  Monarchy 
and  plunge  not  Italy  merely  but  Europe  into  war.  His  reasoning, 
which  seemed  Machiavellian,  was  honest.  If  the  King's  govern- 
ment had  attempted  to  arrest  the  Expedition,  especially  during 
the  great  unrest  over  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  it  might 
have  brought  the  Kingdom  to  the  verge  of  civil  strife.  That  such 
a  combat  would  have  swept  away  the  House  of  Savoy  is  uncer- 
tain; but  that  it  would  have  shattered  the  hopes  of  Italian  Unity, 
by  kindling  irreconcilable  passions  and  by  calling  back  foreign 
domination,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

Cavour  made  no  thorough  effort,  therefore,  to  interfere  with 
the  patriotic  preparations.  He  allowed  subscriptions  for  the 
Sicilian  Expedition  to  be  opened  in  almost  every  town.  Arms, 
rations  and  clothing  were  collected,  and  might  be  sent  with 
impunity.  Everybody  knew  that  several  ships,  with  volunteers 
who  came  forward  by  thousands,  would  sail  in  a  few  days,  but  not 
from  Genoa;  because,  "to  save  appearances,"  Cavour  forbade 
that.  The  Garibaldian  furor  grew  and  grew,  and  thrilled  all 
classes.   Aged  Marquis  Robert  d'Azeglio,  on  the  brink  of  the 

•  OaMuUa  Official*,  May  18, 1860. 
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grave,  regretted  that  he  had  no  longer  either  arms  or  legs  to  give 
to  that  "scandal,"  Garibaldi's  " noble  temerity/'  which  he  could 
not  sufficiently  deplore  nor  sufficiently  admire.7  "  What  will  hap- 
pen now?  "  Cavour  wrote  Ricasoli  on  May  16.  "  It  is  impossible 
to  foresee.  Will  England  aid  him?  Possibly.  Will  France  oppose 
him?  I  do  not  think  so.  And  we?  We  cannot  openly  support 
him;  neither  can  we  repress  individual  efforts  in  his  behalf.'9  • 
This  letter  crossed  one  much  more  incisive  from  the  Iron  Baron, 
who  urged  that  the  King's  Government  must  not  allow  the  coun- 
try to  suspect  that  it  was  less  Italian  than  the  "true  Italians." 
He  insisted  that  enthusiasm  must  unite  with  wisdom,  abnega- 
tion and  opportuneness,  and  that  the  national  task  called  for 
concerted  action  by  both  People  and  Government.  While  allow- 
ing no  attack  on  the  Papal  States,  the  Royal  policy,  he  said, 
should  be  to  tolerate,  and  even  to  aid,  the  Sicilian  insurrection 
just  so  far  as  this  could  be  done  without  compromising  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Italians'  right  to  help  those  of  their  compatriots 
who  were  still  subjected  to  bad  rulers,  could  not  be  sufficiently 
proclaimed  before  Europe.  If  the  French  aided  the  Americans 
to  throw  off  the  English  yoke,  much  more  ought  Italians  to  assist 
each  other  towards  independence  and  union  under  a  common 
sceptre.9  On  May  18,  Ricasoli  repeated  this  advice.  The  partici- 
pation of  the  Government  was  necessary  not  only  to  further 
the  National  Cause,  but  to  increase  its  own  authority  and  popu- 
larity among  the  people,  to  direct  the  popular  movements  and  to 
claim  its  proper  share  in  the  glories  and  results  of  the  campaign. 
"I  recommend  supporting  prudently  with  the  Royal  ships  the 
vessels  that  transport  the  new  volunteers  to  Sicily.  I  recom- 
mend to  the  foresight,  which  has  no  equal,  of  Count  Cavour,  to 
profit  by  the  English  inclination  to  favor  the  Sicilian  revolution. 
If  all  this  is  done  with  prudence,  France  will  stand  mutely  by. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he 
can  have  no  better  ally  than  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Italy."  w 
Ricasoli's  counsels,  which  he  repeated  at  short  intervals,  con- 
firmed Cavour,  who  was  already  acting  according  to  their  spirit. 
As  responsible  Prime  Minister  he  had  the  delicate  task  of  ap- 

'  C.  d'A£eglio,  686. 

•  Lettere,  in,  250;  C.  to  Ricasoli,  May  16, 1860;  in  full  in  Ricasoli,  v,  62-65. 

9  Ricasoli,  v,  58-0;  Ricasoli  to  C,  Florence,  May  15, 1860. 

u  Ibid,  70-72;  Ricasoli  to  C,  Florence,  May  18, 1860. 
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plying  maxims  which  were  innocuous  until  applied.  The  news 
of  Garibaldi's  prosperous  landing  in  Sicily,  with  the  likelihood  of 
further  success,  precipitated  another  shower  of  protests.  Gort- 
chakoff  remarked  solemnly  that,  if  Piedmont  were  too  feeble  to 
prevent  the  Revolution  from  unhorsing  her,  the  Powers  ought 
to  adopt  a  common  policy  towards  her,  and  he  only  regretted 
that  geographical  remoteness  kept  the  Czar  from  defending  the 
Bourbons.11  The  Papal  Nuncio  at  Naples  called  Europe  to  wit- 
ness that  Piedmont  had  committed  an  act  more  villainous  than 
the  medieval  invasion  of  the  Saracens.11  These  fangless  hisses, 
however,  did  not  disturb  Cavour,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Paris  and  London,  the  two  points  where  Italy's  fate  might  be 
decided.  He  instructed  Nigra  to  persuade  Napoleon  that  it  would 
be  better  for  France  that  Southern  Italy  should  belong  to  her 
ally,  than  to  a  brutal  and  antipathetic  government.    Cavour 
hoped  that  England  would  do  in  the  South  what  France  had 
done  in  the  North  —  a  suggestion  to  pique  the  Emperor's  pride.11 
Expecting  at  the  utmost  to  restrain  the  Imperial  Government 
from  hostile  interference  for  the  present,  Cavour  exerted  him- 
self chiefly  to  secure  England's  active  cooperation.    The  long- 
standing sympathy  of  the  English  Liberals  for  the  Italian  cause 
had  not  lessened,  but  their  trust  in  Victor  Emanuel's  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  in  Cavour's  sincerity,  had  been  shaken  by 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  They  had  reason  to  feel  that,  as 
the  Queen  expressed  it,  they  had  been  made  regular  dupes.  But 
three  months  had  elapsed  since  Cavour  apparently  prevaricated 
in  stating  that  he  had  not  agreed  to  cede,  sell  or  barter  Italian 
territory;  and  the  English  recognized  that  political  avowals, 
whether  at  Turin  or  at  London,  were  seldom  absolutely  true. 
Lucky  if,  as  in  Cavour's  case,  they  were  technically  true  at  the 
time  of  utterance.  The  practical  men  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal 
Ministry  had  not  the  habit  of  crying  over  spilled  milk.  They 
argued  that,  since  Cavour  ceded  Nice  and  Savoy  unwillingly, 
Piedmont  being  unable  to  defend  herself  against  French  coercion, 
the  person  for  them  to  blame  was  Napoleon  III,  and  not  Cavour. 
By  showing  their  friendship  for  the  Italians,  therefore,  they  ac- 

11  Stor.  Doc,,  vm,  291-92;  despatches  of  Begin*,  Neapolitan  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg.  "  Ibid  ;  despatch  of  May  18, 1800. 

"  Artom,  110;  C.  to  Nigra,  May  18, 1800. 
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complished  the  double  purpose  of  helping  the  Italian  cause  and  of 
punishing  the  Emperor.  In  May,  I860,  that  schemer  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  the  English  Alliance,  on  which  he  had  lavished  his 
blandishing  arts  and  his  energy  for  six  years,  had  crumbled  away. 
The  English  People,  roused  to  one  of  their  periodic  scares  at  for- 
eign invasion,  volunteered  as  riflemen,  and  Prince  Albert,  who, 
more  than  any  other  individual,  had  labored  to  spread  the  epi- 
demic of  Gallophobia,  proudly  wrote  Uncle  Leopold  on  May  15 
that  124,000  men  were  already  enrolled.14  The  Prince  Consort 
and  the  Queen  did  not  stop  here,  but  sounded  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia as  to  entering  into  a  secret  triple  agreement  by  which  each 
should  make  known  to  the  others  whatever  overtures  any  of  the 
three  might  receive  from  France  tending  to  a  territorial  change 
in  Europe;  and  that  the  Government  so  approached  should  give 
no  answer  to  Napoleon  until  it  had  consulted  its  allies.1*  Thus 
by  a  compact  which,  without  wearing  the  menace  of  a  formal 
coalition,  aimed  at  isolating  Imperial  France,  they  unintention- 
ally served  Italy. 

When  the  Italian  Ambassador  presented  Cavour's  explanation 
to  Palmerston  and  Russell,  he  met  with  a  kind  hearing.  Through 
Hudson,  who  was  scarcely  less  Cavourian  than  Cavour,  they  had 
long  since  understood  the  truth  about  the  cession;  from  him  also, 
they  had  been  apprised,  day  by  day,  of  Garibaldi's  preparations 
and  of  the  Government's  ambiguous  complicity  therein.  They 
had  no  ulterior  designs  on  Sicily.  They  readily  believed  Cavour's 
protest  that  he  had  worked  to  remove  every  pretext  for  France  to 
traverse  Italy's  national  policy.  Probably  these  worldly-wise 
statesmen  smiled,  when  they  heard  Cavour's  malign  questions: 
If  the  entire  Neapolitan  fleet  could  not  prevent  Garibaldi's  bald- 
ing* why  should  our  two  ships  be  blamed?  And  if  Austria  openly 
permits  Austrian,  Irish,  French  and  Belgian  volunteers  to  em- 
bark at  Triest,  in  order  to  enlist  in  the  Papal  Army,  how  could. 
Victor  Emanuel's  Government,  even  if  aware  of  it,  prevent 
Sicilian  exiles  from  rushing  to  aid  their  brothers?  u  The  British 
Ministers  knew  that  Cavour  was  sincere  when  he  declared:  "T 
am  Italian  above  all,  and  it  was  to  enable  my  country  to  enjoy, 
at  home  and  abroad,  self-government,  that  I  undertook  the; 


M  Martin,  ▼,  107.  u  Ibid,  1*1;  Queen  to  Palmerston,  June  3.  180%. 

"  Artom,  110-11;  May  18.  Star.  Doe*  Yin,  8M-98;  May  80,  I860. 
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difficult  task  of  driving  Austria  out  of  Italy,  without  substituting 
therefor  the  domination  of  any  other  Power/'17  They  saw  that 
national  interest  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  Cavour's  veracity.; 
and  when  Naples  begged  England  to  help  her  against  the  revolu- 
tion in  Sicily,  Lord  John  Russell  replied  bluntly  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  good  care  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.11  Lord 
John  gave  the  Queen  his  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  moral 
wrong  for  Piedmont  to  assist  in  overthrowing  the  Neapolitan. 
Government.  "  The  best  writers  on  International  Law/9  he  said* 
"consider  it  a  merit  to  overthrow  a  tyrannical  government,  and 
there  have  been  few  governments  so  tyrannical  as  that  of  Naples. 
Of  course  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  no  right  to  assist  the  people 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  unless  he  was  asked  by  them  to  do  so,  as  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  asked  by  the  best  men  in  England  to  over- 
throw the  tyranny  of  James  II  —  an  attempt  which  has  received 
the  applause  of  all  our  great  public  writers,  and  is  the  origin  of 
our  present  form  of  government/9 19  The  Queen  held  the  pen 
while  Prince  Albert  replied  that  the  cases  of  Victor  Emanuel  and 
of  William  III  were  not  parallel,  because  William  III  had  no 
thought  of  annexing  Great  Britain  to  Holland,  whereas  Victor 
Emanuel  was  presumably  seeking  to  aggrandize  Piedmont.10 
The  Royal  Couple  were  greatly  relieved  when  they  could  deny 
as  calumnious  the  report  that  British  ships  had  protected  Gari- 
baldi's landing  at  Marsala.11  Nevertheless,  they  began  to  treat 
the  Italian  patriots  less  coldly;  not  so  much  because  they  sym- 
pathized with  the  struggle  for  Italian  Unity,  as  because  they 
wished,  by  blocking  Napoleon  III,  to  prevent  the  further  dis- 
memberment of  Austria  and  to  preserve  peace,  which  was,  in 
truth,  their  dearest  aim. 

The  Neapolitan  Government  spent  the  fortnight  between 
Garibaldi's  landing  at  Marsala  and  his  entry  into  Palermo  in 
forging  lying  despatches  for  the  delectation  of  Europe.  They 
made  the  mistake,  however,  of  reporting  too  often  that  the  Arch* 

17  Artom,  111.  "  Lettere,  vi,  563;  E.  d'Aseglio  to  C. 

19  Q.  V.  L.,  m,  397-98;  Russell  to  Queen,  April  SO,  1860. 

"  Ibid,  398;  Queen  to  Russell,  April  SO,  1869. 

11  Ibid,  400;  Queen  to  Leopold,  Osborne,  May  22, 1860.  "  Affairs  are  in  a  moat 
bewildered  state.  Lord  Palmerston  is  very  stout  and  right  about  our  neighbour 
[Napoleon  III].  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  refute  most  positively  ihe  report  of  our  skip* 
haring  prevented  the  Neapolitans  from  firing;  the  ease  is  quite  clear,  and  the  Ftaftch 
mad  Neapolitan  Governments  themselves  have  spread  this  falsehood."  ,^- 
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Filibuster  had  been  utterly  routed  or  captured.  As  if  to  give 
these  bulletins  the  stamp  of  infallibility,  Cardinal  AntonelH 
manifolded  them  to  Papal  Delegates,"  and  Pius  himself  waited 
impatiently  for  news  of  the  extermination  of  the  Garibaldian 
pirates.  But  while  the  Bourbons  were  enjoying  congratulations 
over  spurious  victories,  Garibaldi  kept  on  winning  real  ones: 
and  on  May  30,  King  Francis  II,  at  the  solemn  conference  with 
his  family  and  advisers,  had  to  face  the  truth.  The  Ambassadors 
at  his  Court,  whom  his  Foreign  Minister,  Carafa,  had  besought 
to  save  the  dynasty  in  Sicily,  declined  to  commit  their  govern- 
ments, although  the  Papal  and  Spanish  agents  characteristically 
hoped  that  a  conflagration  which  threatened  to  devour  Europe 
would  be  quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  filibusters  and  rebels.** 
A  really  brave  man,  much  more  a  monarch  with  one  drop  of 
kingly  honor  in  his  heart,  would  have  gone  straight  to  Palermo, 
taken  command  of  the  20,000  soldiers  there,  and  perished,  if  he 
could  not  conquer:  but  Francis,  like  his  father  and  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather,  had  no  conception  that  being  a  king 
should  imply  readiness  to  risk  death.  Honor  was  a  quality  of 
whose  existence  his  family  had  known  nothing  for  at  least  seventy 
years.  Francis  gladly  approved  the  suggestion,  therefore,  that 
they  should  appeal  to  Napoleon  III  to  mediate. 

The  Emperor  graciously  consented  to  receive  De  Martino,  as 
special  envoy,  and  Antonini,  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador  in 
Paris.  He  had  no  desire  that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
should  be  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  but  he  could  see  at 
the  moment  no  safe  way  for  meddling.  His  interview  with  the 
Neapolitan  suppliants  took  place  at  Fontainebleau  on  June  10. 
As  they  passed  into  the  audience  chamber,  Thouvenel  followed, 
saying,  "Let  us  go  and  hear  what  lies  they  will  tell  the  Em- 
peror" ;u  and  on  this  occasion,  the  French  Foreign  Secretary 
did  not  use  language  to  disguise  truth.  Napoleon  listened  while 
the  envoys  assured  him  that  Francis  II,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  had  not  had  time  to  carry  them  out;  then  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  too  late  —  that  he  was  bound  by  obligations 
to  his  allies.  "The  Italians  are  indeed  cunning,"  he  continued; 

*  Stor.  Doe.,  vm,  670;  Antonelli's  despatches  of  May  19,  90,  and  88. 

*  Ibid,  805;  Yillamarina  to  C,  Naples,  May  31,  1800. 

M  Stor.  Doe^  vm,  897;  Antonini  to  Carafa,  Paris,  June  80, 1860. 
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"they  understand  marvelously  that,  having  given  the  Mood  of 
my  soldiers  for  their  country's  independence,  I  shall  never  fire 
my  cannon  against  it.""  Cavour's  remark  to  Benedetti,  "Now 
we  arc  accomplices,"**  had  sunk  in.  Napoleon  warned  the  envoys 
that,  as  Piedmont  alone  could  save  Naples,  they  must  go  to 
Turin  without  delay,  and  see  Cavour.  At  this,  they  naturally 
shuddered.  But  Napoleon  did  not  mince  matters.  Cavour,  he 
said,  was  a  man  of  sense,  who  had  good  reason  to  prevent  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution.  King  Francis  must  form  an  alliance 
with  Piedmont,  grant  very  liberal  concessions  in  Naples,  consent 
to  the  autonomy  of  Sicily  —  under  a  Bourbon  prince,  if  possible 
—  and  show  himself  unreservedly  favorable  to  the  National 
sentiment.27  Had  a  sheep,  whose  ewe  lamb  had  just  been  de- 
voured by  a  wolf,  consulted  a  fox  and  been  advised  by  him  to 
males  friends  with  the  devourer,  she  could  not  have  felt  more 
repugnance  and  trepidation  than  De  Martino  and  Antonini  felt 
then.  Having  pointed  out  the  difficulties,  they  tried  to  touch  the 
Emperor's  heart  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  their  King,  but  Napoleon 
had  no  alternative  to  suggest;  and  if  he  had  hesitated,  there  was 
Thouvenel,  who  detested  the  Neapolitan  regime,  and  spoke  out 
bluntly.  Napoleon's  advice,  though  it  seemed  bitter,  was  the 
best  that  he  could  have  given  to  the  Bourbon  envoys,  and  it  had 
the  further  advantage  of  serving  his  own  purpose  —  which  was, 
to  convince  Europe  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  innocent  of  any 
scheme  for  extending  the  French  domain.  In  urging  Francis  II 
to  save  himself  by  joining  Piedmont,  he  both  disavowed  the  long- 
standing Muratist  designs,  and  slily  put  a  stumbling-block  in  Ca- 
vour 's  path .  But  neither  by  his  apparent  disinterestedness  towards 
Naples,  nor  by  his  protestations  to  the  German  princes  at  Baden 
(June  15)  could  he  rid  himself  of  the  suspicions  which,  since  the 
Savoy-Nice  affair,  had  clung  to  him  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus. 

Before  the  Bourbon  embassy  came  to  Turin,  however,  a  crisis 
was  at  hand.  On  sailing  for  Marsala,  Garibaldi  left  Bertani  with 
full  powers  to  represent  him,  and  with  instructions  not  only  to 
send  reinforcements  to  Sicily  but  to  organize  or  support  insur- 
rections in  Umbria,  in  the  Marches,  and  in  the  Sabine  and  Nea- 
politan provinces.18  The  Revolution,  of  which  Garibaldi  was  the 

■  fltor .  Doe.,  Tin,  MS.  f  •  AnU.  p  214.  «  Stor.  Doe.,  vm,  2tt, 

N  Mario:  Btrtani,  n,  SS-64;  Garibaldi  to  Bertani,  Genoa,  May  5,  I860. 
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standard-bearer,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  freeing  the  entire 
Peninsula,  including  the  city  of  Rome  and  Venetia.  The  descent 
on  Sicily  was  only  one  movement  in  this  enterprise.  By  Zam- 
bianchi's  Diversion,  Garibaldi  set  an  example  which  he  expected 
his  lieutenants  to  follow.  Instead  of  the  policy  of  the  Artichoke, 
the  Revolutionists  were  for  adopting  boldly  the  policy  of  AU-or- 
Nothing.  No  man  of  greater  energy  than  Agostino  Bertani,  no 
man  more  persistent  or  more  thorough  than  he,  could  have  been 
deputed  to  manage  Garibaldi's  interests:  but  in  becoming  the 
Alter  Ego  of  the  Paladin  Dictator,  he  lost  that  clearness  of 
vision  and  that  sobriety  which  during  the  years  of  conspiracy 
distinguished  him  above  his  associates  in  the  Party  of  Action. 
We  shall  meet  no  more  the  Bertani  who  in  January,  1860,  de- 
clared that  to  bring  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  together  would  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Italy;  in  his  place  we  shall  find  a  sleep* 
less  fanatic,  implacable  and  deaf  to  argument,  who  devoted  his 
unusual  gift  of  vituperation  to  whetting  Garibaldi's  already 
excessive  hatred  of  Cavour,  and  who  did  not  scruple,  after 
Cavour  was  dead,  to  utter  in  speech  and  in  writing  calumnies 
which  he  had  ample  means  of  knowing  were  unfounded  and 
falsehoods  which  he  knew  had  been  exposed. 

We  must  not  attribute  Bertani's  apparently  sudden  change 
to  a  low  cause.  Degeneration  is  too  easy  an  explanation.  We 
must  seek  rather  in  the  psychology  of  fanaticism.  The  fanatic 
nature  may  seem  open  and  elastic;  but  when  it  closes  on  its  ob- 
ject, like  the  steel  trap  which  has  been  sprung,  it  never  yields. 
The  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  set  off  Bertani.  He  regarded  it  as 
unnecessary,  then  as  unpatriotic,  and  finally  as  criminal.  Al- 
though neither  he  nor  its  other  opponents  could  show  how  it 
might  have  been  avoided,  he  held  Cavour  wilfully  guilty  of  an 
unavoidable  act.  He  lost  his  sense  of  proportion  and  talked  in 
Parliament  as  if  Nice  were  more  important  than  all  the  rest  of 
Italy.  He  indulged  in  sentimental  gush  on  the  sacrilege  of 
betraying  to  a  foreign  despot  the  birthplace  of  Garibaldi  and  the 
plot  of  ground  where  Garibaldi's  mother  was  buried.  In  thus 
mistaking  a  part  for  the  whole,  he  took  his  stand  definitely 
among  the  irreconcilables.  He  not  only  distrusted  Cavour,  but 
came  to  believe  with  Mazzini  that  the  Republic  alone  could 
unite  Italy.   To  prevent  further  cessions,  to  have  done  with 
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delays,  to  abolish  the  threadbare  hypocrisies  of  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  he  held  to  be  the  task  of  the  Revolution.  Cavour's 
evasiveness  during  the  preparations  for  the  sailing  of  the  Thou- 
sand confirmed  his  suspicion  that  Cavour  was  an  enemy,  if  not 
a  traitor.    La  Farina's  bustling  ofEciousness  filled  him  with 
indignation.  He  resented  the  attempt  to  claim  credit  for  equip- 
ping the  expedition;  and  after  Garibaldi  was  safe  in  Sicily  and 
advancing  from  glory  to  glory,  Bertani  grew  wroth  that  anyone 
except  himself  —  Garibaldi's  Alter  Ego  —  should  direct  the 
National  Movement.  Some  of  his  critics,  friends  as  well  as  foes, 
thought  that  the  sudden  access  of  power  made  him  arrogant; 
others  believed  that  his  head  was  actually  turned,  and  that  for 
several  months  disease  and  the  strain  of  responsibility  upset  his 
normal  mental  poise.  Disease  must  certainly  have  troubled  his 
judgment:  because  nobody  could,  for  weeks  together,  direct  a 
revolution  from  a  sickbed,  without  seeing  events,  like  his  own 
sensations,  magnified  by  his  sufferings.  The  arrival  of  MAMrinj 
in  Genoa  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  his  constant  injection  of 
revolutionary  virus,  did  not  soothe  the  sick  man's  nerves,  much 
less  check  his  Radicalism.  Still,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Ber- 
tani, on  being  put  to  the  test,  fell  back,  as  all  men  do,  on  his 
ultimate  convictions  and  powers.  These  were  Republican  and 
Revolutionary.    His  common  sense  had  kept  him  out  of  the 
earlier  fatuous  attempts;  but  now  he  saw  the  Revolution  at  the 
helm,  progressing  daily,  with  every  likelihood,  he  thought,  if 
properly  steered,  of  redeeming  Italy.   If  the  Two  Sicilies,  the 
Roman  State  and  Venetia  should  owe  their  emancipation  to  the 
Revolution,  the  Revolution  might  well  expect  to  dictate  the 
form  of  government  of  United  Italy.  Garibaldi,  the  hero  of  this 
crusade,  chose  for  his  motto  "Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel";  but 
Garibaldi  at  heart  was  a  Republican;  Garibaldi  always  seemed 
pliable  to  those  who  wished  to  mould  him;  Garibaldi  hated  the 
Moderates,  and  suspected  them  of  betrayal;  and  if  the  Revolu- 
tion went  on  conquering,  Garibaldi  might  declare  that  it  and  not 
the  Monarchy  should  possess  Italy. 

Bertani  reached  these  conclusions  soon,  but  not  all  at  once. 
Immediately  after  the  sailing  of  the  Thousand  he  set  about 
equipping  the  expeditions  against  the  Papal  States  and  Naples 
which  Garibaldi  had  urged  and  Mar.zini  proclaimed  to  be  indis» 
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pensable.  In  this,  he  came  into  conflict  with  many  Garibaldians, 
who  would  not  agree  to  cut  loose  from  government  co5peration. 
The  smouldering  feud  with  La  Farina  burst  into  flame.  La 
Farina,  on  behalf  of  Cavour  and  of  the  National  Society,  in- 
sisted that  all  parties  should  concentrate  to  help  the  revolution 
in  Sicily.  Bertani,  however,  was  so  loyal  to  his  instructions,  that 
those  who  differed  from  him  complained  that  he  used  Garibaldi's 
appointment  as  a  patent  of  autocracy.  He  would  neither  com- 
promise nor  listen  to  argument.  La  Farina  was  not  alone  in 
calling  him  the  evil  genius  of  the  undertaking.29  Regardless  of 
appearances,  Bertani  was  said  to  telegraph  unciphered  messages, 
from  which,  when  published,  the  public  and  Diplomacy  might 
guess  that  the  Government  was  openly  conniving  at  an  attack 
on  the  Papal  States  and  on  Naples.  He  was  also  accused  —  but 
this  was  not  proved  —  of  coaxing  soldiers  in  the  Piedmontese 
Army  to  desert.  It  did  not  make  him  less  irascible  to  know  that 
Medici,  to  whom  Garibaldi  assigned  the  command  of  the  Second 
Expedition,  having  been  captured  by  Cavour,  would  not  listen 
to  going  elsewhere  than  to  Sicily.  Now  Medici  was  easily  the 
most  competent  military  commander,  not  excepting  Bixio, 
among  all  the  followers  of  Garibaldi;  his  refusal  to  be  bound  by 
the  pro-dictator,  therefore,  was  significant;  and  when  Finzi,  the 
head  of  the  Million  Muskets  Fund,  and  Malenchini  and  Amari 
and  Cosenz,  took  the  same  side,  a  man  less  inflexible  than  Ber- 
tani might  have  faltered;  but  he  simply  redoubled  his  efforts, 
having  Mazzini  and  the  Marios,  Maurizio  Quadrio  and  a  few 
other  intransigents  to  support  him.  He  and  they  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Party  of  Revolution  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
further  plans  for  Sicily  and  the  Mainland. 

The  news  of  Garibaldi's  victory  at  Palermo  thrust  the  political 
problem  to  the  front.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  whether  the 
Thousand  could  escape  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Bourbons, 
but  whether  the  Island  should  be  controlled  by  the  Revolution. 
Garibaldi  was  pledged  to  act  in  behalf  of  Victor  Emanuel:  who 
could  guarantee  that  the  exercise  of  dictatorial  powers,  the  influ- 
ence of  Republican  and  Extremist  agitators  and  his  aversion  for 
the  King's  Ministers  might  not  cause  him  to  change  his  mind,  or 
at  least  to  postpone  the  settlement?  Cavour's  guiding  principle 

"  La  Farina:  EpiH.t  n,  319;  May  12. 
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—  to  prevent  the  National  Cause  from  being  swamped  by  the 
Revolution  —  now  led  him  logically  to  desire  the  annexation  of 
Sicily  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
With  this  in  view,  he  despatched  LaFarina  to  Palermo,  and  bade 
Admiral  Persano  to  proceed  thither  with  his  fleet.  La  Farina,  a 
Sicilian,  a  leader  of  the  Sicilian  exiles  in  Piedmont,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  National  Society,  was  to  persuade  his  fellow-islanders 
of  the  necessity  of  immediate  union  with  their  brothers  in  the 
North.  He  was  also  to  win  over  to  this  view  the  victorious  Gari- 
baldians  —  a  crucial  task.  Looked  at  theoretically,  La  Farina's 
mission  seems  flawless:  the  King's  interests  required  a  champion 
and  the  Sicilians  needed  to  be  instructed  in  Italianism:  who  could 
better  be  trusted  than  the  Sicilian  exile  whose  acquaintance 
among  his  countrymen  was  widest,  a  leader  whose  energy  and 
alertness  had  stood  every  test,  who  had  been  behind  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Thousand,  and  who,  above  all,  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  Prime  Minister? 

Many  historians  have  agreed  with  the  Garibaldians  that 
Cavour  made  a  mistake  in  insisting  upon  immediate  annexation. 
If  Sicily,  they  say,  had  been  annexed  at  the  end  of  June,  the  Ital- 
ian Government  could  not  have  permitted  Garibaldi  to  goon  and 
conquer  the  Neapolitan  mainland.  Diplomacy  would  have  inter- 
fered, and  blocked  the  Straits.  Cavour  would  have  been  as  pow- 
erless at  Turin  as  Garibaldi  penned  up  in  the  Island.  But  unless 
Naples  were  invaded  that  summer,  the  chance  to  oust  the  Bour- 
bons might  slip  away  for  many  years.  Garibaldi  was  logical, 
therefore,  in  refusing  to  surrender  his  dictatorship  before  com- 
pleting his  work.  To  this  argument  it  might  be  replied  that 
Cavour  could  have  connived  at  Garibaldi's  passage  to  the  main- 
land, as  easily  as  he  had  connived  at  the  sailing  from  Quarto. 
As  to  Diplomacy,  so  long  as  he  could  play  England  against 
France,  he  would  be  reasonably  safe.  Still,  experience  proved 
that  the  Neapolitans  themselves  would  not  rise  unless  either  Gari- 
baldi or  Victor  Emanuel  came  with  an  army  of  liberation.  For 
Victor  Emanuel  the  risk  was  too  great  in  June:  therefore,  Gari- 
baldi must  move  then,  or  perhaps  never.  The  two  policies,  the 
Cavourian  and  the  Garibaldian, could  not  indeed  be  reconciled: 
but  it  is  indisputable  that  Cavour  would  have  been  less  anxious  to 
annex  Sicily  immediately ,  if  Garibaldi's  radical  advisers  had  not 
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declared  very  emphatically  that  they  should  dispose  of  Sicily 
and  conduct  further  operations  regardless  of  instructions  from 
Turin.  It  was  their  attitude  quite  as  much  as  Diplomacy's 
growls,  which  impressed  on  Cavour  the  need  of  annexation 
without  delay. 

Having  been  the  guest  of  Persano  on  the  flag-ship  Maria 
Adelaide,™  La  Farina  went  ashore  at  Palermo  on  June  6,  and 
after  spending  three  days  in  sounding  public  opinion,  he  wrote 
Cavour  a  report  at  once  vivid,  terse  and  comprehensive,  which 
showed  that  he  saw  exactly  what  he  had  come  to  see:  Garibaldi's 
new-born  government  already  sinking  through  incompetence 
and  corruption;  Mazzinian  hot-heads  in  league  with  uncaged 
jail-birds;  Bourbon  turn-coats  slily  fraternizing  with  too  gullible 
patriots;  avalanches  of  laws  and  ordinances  concerning  every 
detail  of  the  city  and  the  Island;  and  Garibaldi,  too  humane  and 
too  easily  duped,  a  hero  out  of  his  element,  bored,  irritated, 
wearied  by  it  all  to  an  incredible  degree.  In  this  state  of  things, 
La  Farina  writes  naively, "  all  eyes  are  turned  on  me/9  From  the 
upper-crust  aristocracy  "to  the  heads  of  the  masses,  all  come  to 
me  to  ask  counsel  and  direction.  If  I  pass  through  the  streets, 
they  give  me  a  festive  welcome;  whereas  nobody  salutes  the 
governing  officials.  .  .  .  My  house  is  always  as  full  of  people  as  a 
ministry.  They  want  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  vote  annexation  and  to  order  universal  suffrage.  The  Gov- 
ernment knows  that  it  could  not  live  a  day  if  the  Assembly  were 
convened,  and  it  opposes  on  the  pretext  that  the  hurried  annexa- 
tion would  render  the  Naples  undertaking  impossible."11 

Cavour  discounted  the  apparent  conceit;  what  weighed  with 
him  was  La  Farina's  description  of  the  alarming  condition  of  the 
Dictatorship — a  condition  which  other  observers  soon  confirmed, 
only  to  make  Cavour  feel  that  the  consummation  of  his  plan  be- 
came hourly  more  imperative.  Throughout  the  month  of  June  he 
labored  in  every  way  to  hasten  the  union  of  Sicily  to  Piedmont, 
To  this  end  he  instructed  Persano  that,  besides  aiding  the  passage 
of  new  cargoes  of  volunteers,  and  of  safeguarding  the  Royal  in- 
terests, so  far  as  he  could  do  this  from  his  quarter-deck,  he  should 
persuade  the  officers  of  the  Bourbon  ships  to  come  over  to  the 

M  Persano,  82-33. 

n  I*  Farina;  EpiH.,  n,  887;  La  Farina  to  G,  Palermo,  June  10, 1800. 
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Italian  cause.  Persano  was  allowed  to  use  funds  and  to  offer  pro- 
motion in  the  Italian  Navy  as  inducements  to  desertion:  but  al- 
though Captain  Vaoca  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were  quite 
willing  to  be  induced,  they  shrank  from  taking  the  decisive  step. 
That  treachery  called  for  a  little  courage:  but  they  were  sodden 
in  cowardice  or  indifference.  Only  Count  Anguissola,  captain  of 
the  corvette  Vdoce,  handed  his  ship  over. 

When  La  Farina  flattered  himself  that  Garibaldi  esteemed  him 
personally  and  only  repelled  him  because  he  was  Cavour's  agent, 
he  misread  the  Paladin  and  his  followers.  The  Radicals  hated 
him  because,  having  once  been  one  of  them,  he  had  seceded  to 
the  Monarchy ;  they  hated  him  because  they  believed  that  he  had 
withheld  the  means  to  equip  the  Thousand;  they  hated  him  be- 
cause, without  risking  a  hair  himself,  he  now  came  to  teach  them, 
who  had  dared  everything  and  won,  what  to  do  with  their  vic- 
tory; they  hated  him  because  he  represented  Cavour,  the  vendor 
of  Savoy  and  Nice;  above  all,  they  hated  him  because  he  was  La 
Farina.  Whether  anyone  else,  dedicated  to  the  work  which  he 
had  undertaken,  could  have  succeeded  in  it  may  be  doubted: 
there  are  labors  in  which  tact  itself  does  not  avail  —  and  the 
Garibaldians  accused  La  Farina  of  wholly  lacking  tact. 

The  truth  about  Palermo  under  Garibaldi's  dictatorship  still 
puzzles  historians.  Eulogists  paint  it  as  a  Golden  Age,  in  which 
the  shackles  were  struck  from  the  feet  of  political  prisoners, 
orphans  were  cared  for,  feudal  titles  and  servile  hand-kissing  were 
abolished,  patriots'  widows  were  pensioned,  Jesuits  suppressed. 
Garibaldi  dispensed  blessings  with  Saturnian  largesse.  All  who 
supported  him  were  paragons  of  virtue;32  neutrals  and  oppo- 
nents were  all  minions  of  tyranny.  The  laws  he  found,  being 
Bourbon,  must  be  bad;  many  of  the  laws  he  substituted  bore  the 
stamp  of  haste,  arbitrariness  or  ignorance;  but  his  flatterers  as- 
sured him  that  all  were  perfect.  In  truth,  however,  Garibaldi  in 
most  cases  simply  signed  what  his  advisers  laid  before  him.  The 
brains  of  his  administration  was  Crispi  —  a  born  political  boss, 
unscrupulous,  able,  domineering,  persistent  in  action,  tenacious 
in  hatred.  His  legislation,  if  read  between  the  lines,  aimed  at 
planting  the  Revolution  in  Sicily.  He  did  not  intend  that  the 


**  Jettie  Mario  admit*,  however,  that  one  Garibaldian  was  sentenced  to  fht 
galleys  for  embezzlement.  Garibaldi,  i,  886. 
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Party  of  Action,  which  had  engineered  Garibaldi's  Expedition, 
should  supinely  efface  itself  before  the  Monarchists,  whose  prin- 
ciples he  detested  and  whose  patriotism  he  did  not  trust.  How 
far  he  consorted,  as  his  enemies  charged,  with  the  scum,  cannot 
be  proved  now.  That  offices  went  by  favor;  that  sometimes  four 
or  five  persons  drew  salaries  for  the  same  office;  that  contracts 
were  bestowed  on  the  highest  bidders;  that  public  moneys  were 
allowed  to  flow  wastefully,  or  were  openly  embezzled;  that  life 
and  purse  ran  great  risks  from  robbers;  that  many  harmless  Sici- 
lians were  despoiled  or  persecuted  on  the  pretext  of  being  Bour- 
bons; that  rascals  were  feted  who  strutted  as  patriots  —  is  the 
bill  of  indictment  that  its  critics  have  brought  against  the  Gari- 
baldian  regime.  Liberals  had  always  ridiculed  the  reactionary 
King  of  Piedmont  who,  at  his  restoration  in  1815,  called  for  the 
Court  Almanach  of  1798  and  reappointed  the  survivors  to  their 
old  places;  were  the  Garibaldians  less  ridiculous,  who  in  1860 
quite  consistently  called  back  the  Sicilian  placemen  of  1849? 

That  incompetence  and  corruption,  that  injustice  and  dis- 
order, should  characterize  Garibaldi's  dictatorship  ought  not  to 
astonish  us.  Garibaldi  himself  was  the  most  lawless  of  men:  he 
lived  by  his  heart  and  his  instincts,  and  despised  as  slaves  or 
hypocrites  those  who  lived  by  laws.  With  no  more  training  for 
government,  that  most  intricate  of  human  trades,  than  for  run- 
ning an  astronomical  observatory,  he  had  to  work  with  material 
which  required  not  months  or  years  but  a  generation  before  it 
could  begin  to  practice  a  civilized  political  system.  For  centuries 
Church  and  State  had  deliberately  brutalized  the  Sicilians,  until 
they  thought  of  government  as  of  a  vampire  that  bled,  burdened 
and  killed  those  subjects  who  could  not  secure  immunity  by 
bribes  or  violence.  In  the  country,  the  Sicilian  always  carried  a 
gun  for  self-defense;  and  he  banded  with  his  fellows  in  the  Mafia, 
a  secret  society  with  far-reaching  vengeance,  which  protected  its 
members  from  Bourbon  justice,  and  slew  landlords  and  bailiffs 
who  showed  no  mercy  to  starving  tenants.  To  the  Sicilian,  gov- 
ernment meant  also  the  domination  of  Naples,  which  he  detested 
more  virulently  than  the  Irish  detested  the  domination  of  Eng- 
land. Though  Garibaldi  had  been  a  Trajan,  an  Alfred  or  a  Wash- 
ington, he  must  have  failed.  Circe  transformed  the  companions 
of  Ulysses  into  swine;  but  mythology  conceived  no  enchantress 
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with  ft  tpdl  sufficiently  potent  to  tarn  swine  into  perfect 
Whoever  recall*  the  story  of  revolutions,  wiD  not  be  so  much 
surprised  that  Garibaldi's  regime  in  Sicily  displayed  most  of  the 
nstial  symptoms  of  anarchy,  as  that  it  had  some  traces  of  order 
amid  the  general  chaos.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  after  the  first 
weeks  order  was  fairly  wefl  enforced  in  Palermo  itself,  bat  that 
in  the  other  cities  and  provinces  lawlessness  reigned.™ 

Personal  fends  vied  with  party  passions  in  fierceness:  as  wns 
natural  among  men  who,  having  dang  to  their  opinions  through 
years  of  exile,  suddenly  found  themselves  free  to  speak  and  to 
act.  Most  rasping  was  CrispL  His  colleagues  in  the  Ministry, 
men  without  a  tenth  of  his  ability,  could  not  tolerate  his  domi- 
neering ways;  and  he  resigned,  rather  than  cause  a  scandal.*4 
But  Garibaldi  retained  him  as  Secretary  to  the  Dictatorship,  a 
post  of  undefined  authority,  in  which  his  influence  lost  none  of  its 
reach  (June  27).  La  Farina  and  his  friends  kept  urging  imme- 
diate annexation  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  a  proposal  against 
which  Crispi  and  the  Mazzinians  fought  ferociously.  They 
roused  the  Sicilians'  inherited  desire  for  autonomy;  they  sowed 
suspicions  of  the  Monarchists'  patriotism;  they  preached  Unity, 
but  with  the  implication  that  Unity  could  be  achieved  through 
the  Republic  only.  They  did  not  scruple  to  circulate  printed 
sheets  with  the  announcement  that  Cavour  intended  to  cede 
Sardinia  and  Genoa  to  the  French  Emperor  as  an  offset  to  the 
acquisition  of  Sicily.11  Garibaldi  himself  told  the  Civic  Council 
of  Palermo  that  his  program  was  "  Italy  under  Victor  Emanuel "; 
but  that  annexation  must  not  be  spoken  of  for  the  present  because 
it  would  put  Sicily  in  the  hands  of  Diplomacy,  and  prevent  him 
from  completing  his  undertaking.  "  When  all  Italy  shall  be  free," 
he  said,  "  Diplomacy  cannot  prevent  the  unity  of  the  mother 
country."  M  Nevertheless,  three  days  later  Garibaldi,  in  response 
to  a  shower  of  addresses,  published  an  electoral  law,  and  pro- 
mised that  the  Sicilians  should  soon  be  asked  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation.37 

Although  the  Dictator  changed  his  mind  from  day  to  day,  and 

M  Cf .  Amari,  pastim :  one  of  the  soberest  eye-witnesses  of  these  events. 

u  Three  Ministers,  Torrearsa,  Pisani  and  Guarneri,  resigned  first;  upon  which 
there  was  a  riot,  followed  by  Crispi's  resignation.  Persano,  63.  La  Farina: 
Efiit.,  ii,  387.       •*  Amari,  n,  121-32,  for  one  of  the  many  allusions  to  this  Kb. 

••  La  Farina:  Epi:,  n,  336-37.  "  Ibid,  338. 
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reversed  his  decisions  with  a  suddenness  fatal  to  law  and  disci- 
pline, he  never  wavered  in  his  hatred  of  La  Farina.  In  their  final 
interview  he  berated  La  Farina  for  voting  for  the  cession  of  Nice 
and  Savoy,  and  for  having  hustled  him  out  of  Central  Italy  the 
autumn  before.18  Such  hostility,  in  which  Garibaldi  indirectly 
avenged  himself  on  Cavour,  could  have  but  one  end.  On  July  7, 
one  of  Garibaldi's  officers  and  two  policemen  delivered  La 
Farina  on  board  the  royal  flagship,  Maria  Adelaide,  and  de- 
manded of  the  astonished  Admiral  Persano  "a  receipt9'  for  the 
same,  as  if  the  outraged  statesman  were  a  case  of  lemons.  Gari- 
baldi not  only  expelled  La  Farina  in  this  fashion,  but  permitted 
the  Official  Gazette  to  couple  his  name  with  those  of  two  spies* 
expelled  at  the  same  time,  whose  criminal  records  were  familiar 
to  the  police  of  many  cities.*9  "The  Government,"  said  the 
Gazette,  "could  no  longer  tolerate  among  us  the  presence  of  these 
three  individuals  come  hither  with  guilty  intentions."  Like 
earlier  paragons  of  chivalry,  Garibaldi  was  not  above  taking  a 
savage  delight  in  venting  barbaric  spite  on  an  enemy.40  So  the 
Cid  not  only  broke  his  promise  to  the  Moors  of  Valencia,  but, 
when  they  surrendered  in  good  faith,  he  threw  them  alive  to  feed 
his  dogs.41  Any  ruler  would  have  been  justified  in  expelling  La 
Farina  on  the  ground  that  his  propaganda  tended  towards  sedi- 
tion; but  expulsion  after  that  manner  was  unworthy  of  Gari- 
baldi. 

Wrath,  however,  ran  too  high  for  common  humanity.  When 
they  argued,  the  men  at  Palermo  had  their  hands  on  their  dag- 
gers' hilts.  All  felt  that  the  cause  of  a  thousand  years  was  being 
decided  then  and  there,  according  to  their  action;  and  besides  the 
seal  of  patriotism,  the  fires  of  party  or  of  sect  kindled  them.  In 
such  a  crisis,  the  ruthless  Crispi,  assured  of  the  Dictator's  back- 
ing, outmatched  La  Farina,  who,  while  wanting  in  neither  vigor 
nor  courage,  was  personally  and  politically  unacceptable.  Gari- 
baldi kept  on  good  terms  with  Persano,  who  not  only  represented 
Victor  Emanuel,  but  gave  valuable  aid  in  convoying  the  ships 

M  La  Farinm:  EpU^  n,  842;  interview  of  June  25. 

M  Persano,  72, 73, 76, 82.  At  Persano's  urgence,  Garibaldi  promised  that  the 
Oanette  should  retract;  but  he  did  not  keep  his  promise.  See  also  Guenoni  :Gar»» 
baldi  n,  128-82.  «  The  article  itself  was  probably  by  Crispi,  for  Garibaldi 
was  scarcely  capable  of  such  sharp-edged,  poison-dipped  writing.  4l  CkronioU 
qftiu  Cid  (Lockhart's  translation),  bk.  vi,  chap.  27,'bk.  to,  chap.  5. 
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totor,  fawtdy  **k  <A  wrm&s*,  Irwngrri  to  take  tic  £dd 
stiff  to*  tad  hi*  <*JWpeum*km*  m  the  sdobtij  job  winch  I 
MM-  Always a UtvorAK with women, he  became LmjuAibl 
tm  Um&4  *  wmiUnAH  asking  "the  fair  and  gefltle  sex  of 
to  4ft*r  thw  breast*  to  the  infanta  si  the  Orphan  A^rfaom, 
imt  *A  im  *A  wboai  were  dying  of  starvation  lor  lack  of 
aws**/'  " 

WMI*  fjaribaldi,  master  at  Palermo,  was  awaiting  iciiifwue- 
mmilM  in  wt*r  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  Island*  the  Bour- 
tnm  <j<wrrww«fjt  at  Naples  sank  from  terror  to  terror,  madly 
Huti  Mug  at  any  stay,  like  the  climber,  who,  having  missed  his 
UmMuh,  rolls  helplessly  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  When  De 
MartiiMi  brought  Napoleon's  advice,49  the  King  and  Ministers 
<*mld  *t*rce\y  credit  it.  The  Obscurantists  even  insinuated  that 
Un*  envoys  exaggerated,  in  order  to  force  the  King's  hand.  But 
la  *  family  council  at  Portici  on  June  81,  it  being  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  blink  the  truth,  eleven  voted  for  and  three  against  offer- 
ing ft  constitution.  The  three  incorrigible*  were  Troya,  Scoraa 
and  Carraseosa  —  the  last  prophesying  that  the  Constitution 
would  he  "the  tomb  of  the  Monarchy."44  Francis  II  sent 
seeretly  to  commit  Pius  IX,  who,  much  flustered,  said  that  the 
King  had  better  make  concessions,  but  that  they  must  in  no- 
wise endanger  the  M sacrosanct"  rights  of  the  Church.  Against 
hU  own  inclination,  Francis  signed  the  Sovereign  Act  which  de- 
elared  that  he  conceded  a  constitution  in  harmony  with  the  Na- 
tional Italian  principles;  that  he  granted  an  amnesty  for  political 
offenders;  thst  he  intended  to  arrange  with  the  King  of  Pied- 
NHWt  an  agreement  for  the  mutual  interests  of  their  crowns;  that 
the  NeapolitAtt  (tug  should  combine  the  tricolor  with  the  Bour- 
hrtw  arms;  and  that  Sicily  should  have  a  suitable  government, 
with  a  R«vv*l  Prinee  as  Vkw*\v,  This  was  dated  Pottici,  June  85, 
IftftM*  TV  Nea|>oKtan  Bourbons  had  two  remedies  tor  thcinsur- 
t*rtta*  which  their  ahiwainahle  rule  cf^ynderrdL  botnbaidment 
**At*f<M>\  fevMhantaiwrthadfi^ 
w&  ttatVM*^%>f  aewistitut^^ 
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as  easy  for  him  to  forswear,  as  it  was  for  his  father  in  1849  and 
for  Ferdinand  I  in  1821. 

On  June  26  De  Martino,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Naples,  broached  to  Villamarina  the  question  of  an  alliance 
with  Piedmont.  Villamarina  was  polite,  but  inconclusive.  The 
same  day  the  French  Ambassador,  who  had  already  informed 
Cavour  of  the  Emperor's  earnest  wishes,41  pressed  them  again. 
Seldom  has  a  Prime  Minister  been  more  embarrassed.  Not  only 
could  there  be  no  sincere  alliance  between  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
but  the  mere  pretense  of  a  compact  would  let  loose  howls  of 
anger  and  derision  from  every  patriot  in  Italy.  But  to  rebuff  the 
Emperor,  would  expose  Piedmont  to  the  joint  attack  of  Austria, 
of  the  Pope's  army  of  25,000  men  under  Lamoriciere,  and  of  the 
Neapolitans,  who  still  had  80,000  troops  on  the  mainland.  In 
order  to  keep  France  friendly,  Cavour  dissembled.  "We  must 
hold  ourselves  in  a  great  reserve,"  he  wrote  Villamarina,  "de- 
claring that  we  shall  refrain  from  any  act  which  might  thwart  the 
Liberal  course  which  the  Government  of  Naples  intends  to  fol- 
low; and  that  we  are  disposed  to  second  it  if  it  adopts  a  policy 
truly  National,  having  for  end  to  attain  the  absolute  independ- 
ence of  the  Peninsula."47  Cavour  did  not  disguise  from  the  Nea- 
politans, however,  that  he  believed  they  had  suffered  their  change 
of  heart  too  late.  He  never  dreamed  that  the  arrangement  could 
succeed,  nor,  as  it  soon  appeared,  did  he  mean  that  it  should  suc- 
ceed. At  the  outset,  he  imposed  conditions  which  he  knew  the 
Bourbons,  however  loudly  they  might  promise,  could  never  ful- 
fil. He  instructed  Villamarina  to  demand  that  Naples  must  give 
tip  every  intimacy  and  cut  every  tie  with  Austria;  must  bring 
the  Pope  to  adopt  the  National  cause,  by  extending  the  vicarial 
system;  and  must  abandon  every  effort  to  reduce  Sicily  by  force 
under  Bourbon  domination.  As  if  these  terms  were  not  suffi- 
ciently harsh,  Cavour  hinted  that  Piedmont  could  not  counte- 
nance a  policy  which  included  civil  war.48  This  was  equivalent  to 
requiring  that  Naples  should  come  to  an  immediate  understand- 
ing with  Garibaldi.  As  a  token  of  good  faith,  King  Francis  must 
put  from  him  the  Queen  Mother,  with  the  Camarilla  that  had 
fastened  their  evil  system  on  the  Two  Sicilies.  Cavour  confessed 

.  "  On  June  0, 1800. 
"  Latere  m,  273;  C.  to  VJlUmarina,  June  f7, 1800.       «  Ibid,  Artom,  11& 
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privately  that  he  took  up  the  alliance  in  the  hope,  and  almost  in 
the  certainty,  of  being  betrayed.49  He  argued  that  if  the  consti- 
tutional experiment  were  honestly  carried  out  for  a  few  months, 
the  Neapolitans  would  vote  for  annexation  to  Upper  Italy.0 
Let  the  Italian  flag  fly  but  once  at  Tarento,"  he  wrote  Ricasoli, 
and  Italy  is  made,  the  Temporal  Power  dead,  the  presence  of  the 
Austrians  at  Venice  impossible."  §1  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Bourbons,  either  through  unwillingness  or  inability  to  reform, 
should  prove  false,  there  would  obviously  be  no  further  excuse  for 
tolerating  them. 

During  the  following  weeks,  Cavour  pursued  a  double  policy: 
he  formally  announced  that  Piedmont  was  ready  to  listen  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  if  he  would  accept,  as  a  preliminary  to  negotia- 
tions, the  terms  which  Victor  Emanuel's  government  drew  up. 
While  waiting,  Cavour  spared  no  means  that  might  strengthen 
the  National  spirit  in  Naples  and  lead  the  Neapolitans  them- 
selves to  expel  the  Bourbons.  Without  Sicily,  he  thought  that 
Francis  II  could  not  surmount  his  troubles  at  home.  Without 
Sicily,  the  Neapolitan  Liberals  would  all  become  Unitarians,  and 
make  their  choice  between  Annexation  and  the  Revolution.  He 
planned  to  let  Francis  II  fall,  while  saving  appearances.  Public 
opinion  was  his  compass."  "  We  must  go  neither  too  fast  nor  too 
slow,"  he  wrote  Villamarina,  "and  above  all,  we  must  not  be 
caught  by  their  birdlime"  u  —  a  warning  which  has  a  comic 
sound  when  we  reflect  that  the  relative  ability  of  Cavour  and  the 
moribund  Bourbons  was  as  that  of  a  hawk  and  a  bantam.  When 
the  Neapolitan  envoy  insisted  that  Piedmont  should  check  Gari- 
baldi, Victor  Emanuel  returned  an  unqualified  no,  and  stipulated 
that  Francis  must  not  employ  force  to  subjugate  the  Sicilians* 
"This  condition,"  said  Canofari,  the  Neapolitan  minister  at 
Turin,  "denatures  our  demand  for  a  simple  temporary  truce."  ** 
When  the  panic-stricken  Neapolitan  minister  in  London 
sounded  the  Queen's  Government  on  this  astonishing  require* 
ment,  Lord  John  Russell  not  only  approved  it  but  added :  "Three 
months  ago  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  might  have  saved 

49  Artom,  117;  the  words  are  Artom'i  but  they  express  C.'s  thought. 

M  Ibid,  116.  *l  Latere,  m,  S74;  C.  to  Ricasoli.  June  87, 1860. 

"  Lettere,  in,  ccxcv  /.,  letter  of  July  4. 1860.  Ibid,  m,  281;  C.  to  Villamarina, 
July  7, 1860.        M  Ibid.  "  Star.  Doc.,  viii,  666;  Canofari  to  De 

July  5,  1860;  also  despatch  of  July  7. 
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Sicily;  three  months  hence  he  may  not  be  able  to  keep  Naples  " : 
therefore  Lord  John  advised  him  to  come  at  once  to  terms  with 
Piedmont.58  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  gave  barren  sympathy; 
Paris  promised  nothing,  although  the  Emperor's  desire  that 
a  separate  Kingdom  should  be  preserved  in  the  South  was  well 
known.  Thus  Cavour  succeeded  in  staving  off  foreign  interven- 
tion, which  would  have  both  paralyzed  Garibaldi's  project  and 
hurried  Italy  into  a  war  in  which  her  recently  annexed  provinces 
might  have  been  wrenched  away. 

But  Cavour's  greatest  anxiety  was  Garibaldi  himself,  not 
Naples.  The  capitulation  of  Palermo  left  the  Paladin  master  of 
Sicily.  His  actual  military  strength  increased  rapidly;  his  pres- 
tige, which  alone  was  worth  an  army  corps,  was  fabulously  mag- 
nified. While  he  adhered  to  his  war  cry,  "Italy  and  Victor 
Emanuel,"  he  ruled  that  he  alone  should  interpret  its  mean- 
ing. Just  what  secret  understanding  he  had  with  the  King  will 
probably  never  be  divulged:  but  he  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  he  might  do  many  things  in  the  King's  interest,  which  the 
King  himself  could  not  only  not  do  but  must  perfunctorily  dis- 
avow. The  King  had  to  pay  respect  to  Diplomacy  —  Garibaldi 
flouted  Diplomacy.  The  King  must  listen  to  his  Ministers  — 
Garibaldi  despised  those  Ministers,  hating  one  of  them  with 
a  mortal  hatred,  and  instinctively  opposing  any  course  which 
Cavour  upheld.  He  believed  that  as  the  Monarchy,  attempting 
to  redeem  Italy  along  regular  lines,  had  come  to  an  impasse,  the 
Revolution,  seizing  the  initiative,  Would  carry  the  work  through 
along  irregular  lines.  Whoever  denounced  it  for  being  irregular, 
simply  defined  and  glorified  it.  But  while  Garibaldi  exultantly 
captained  the  Revolution,  he  honestly  intended  that  it  should 
conquer  in  the  name  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emanuel.  He  soon 
gave  warning,  however,  that  he  construed  his  mission  most  liber- 
ally —  very  differently,  indeed,  from  the  King's  advisers.  To 
him,  Sicily  was  only  the  first  stage  in  his  campaign  of  Liberation; 
the  next  was  Naples,  then  Rome,  and  finally  Venice.  From  the 
beginning  of  June,  every  vessel  brought  a  flock  of  strangers  to 
Palermo  —  homefaring  exiles,  volunteers,  adventurers,  sensa- 
tion-hunters—  among  whom  the  partisans  of  the  Revolution 
predominated.  With  Crispi  for  mentor,  Garibaldi  was  not  likely 

*  Letter*,  it,  oczcviL 
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to  lack  dynamic  Republican  suggestion,  although  Crispi,  fike 
Mazzini  and  Bertani,  who  directed  operations  in  Genoa,  pro- 
tested that  he  thought  only  of  Unity  and  not  of  the  Republic. 
That  Garibaldi  was  at  heart  Republican,  he  never  denied.  The 
question  which  not  even  he  could  answer  was,  how  long  his  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  Victor  Emanuel  would  hold  out  against  the  in- 
cessant persuasion  of  his  intimates,  and  the  conviction  that  if  the 
need  arose,  everything,  including  the  dynasty  of  Savoy,  must  be 
sacrificed  for  Italy .  Evidently,  the  first  duty  of  Victor  Emanuel's 
Prime  Minister  was  to  forestall  this  peril  by  getting  control  of 
the  movement;  this  he  could  accomplish  most  effectively  by 
securing  the  immediate  annexation  of  Sicily.  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  Garibaldi  was  perfectly  logical  in  opposing  annexa- 
tion, which  threatened  to  cut  him  off  from  the  main  part  of  his 
task  —  the  liberation  of  the  Continent. 

But  if  Garibaldi  was  acting  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emanuel, 
the  King  might  well  claim  a  right  to  be  consulted,  because,  at 
the  settling  of  accounts,  the  world  would  hold  him  responsible. 
The  two  had  their  quasi-secret  communications  —  but  a  more 
official  bond  was  needed.  The  King  suggested  Depretis  or 
Lorenzo  Valerio  as  pro-dictator.  Garibaldi  chose  Depretis,  in 
whose  judgment,  principles  and  executive  ability  Cavour  placed 
no  reliance,  not  only  because  he  had  been  a  Mazzinian,  but  be- 
cause he  "could  not  face  unpopularity "§i — a  trait  which  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  dared  to  be  unpopular  ever  since  he  was 
Charles  Albert's  page  at  the  Military  Academy,  despised.  But 
Garibaldi  sent  word  that  he  knew  better  than  the  King  the  sort 
of  man  Sicily  needed,  and  that,  so  far  as  concerned  annexation, 
he,  as  Dictator,  could  decree  it  without  recourse  to  popular  vote 
whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary.  In  regard  to  the  expedition 
to  Calabria,  he  first  promised  not  to  start  without  the  King's 
permission;  then,  simply  to  let  the  King  know  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  undertake  it;  and  finally,  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  King.  He  ignored  the  Ministers,  as  completely  as  if  Victor 
Emanuel  were  an  absolute  monarch.  This  was  on  July  9  or  10." 

••  Persano,  79-80;  C.  to  Penano,  July  7, 1800.  M  [Depretis]  would  be  a  very 
good  executor  under  a  decisive  chief/'  C.  adds.  "  He  will  turn  out  a  very  medi- 
ocre director  of  a  great  political  movement." 

*T  Artom,  112;  memorandum  of  instructions  to  Count  Emerico  Amari,  sent 
directly  by  Victor  Emanuel  to  Garibaldi,  and  Garibaldi's  reply. 
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During  these  weeks,  when  the  vital  questions  to  be  adjusted 
were  diplomatic  and  political;  when  personal  animosities  raged; 
when  party  and  sectarian  feuds  ran  riot;  when  that  inveterate 
dualism  of  the  Italian  nature,  which  anciently  embodied  itself  in 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  menaced  the  dawning  unity  of  Italy,  the 
world  thought  only  of  the  heroic  achievement  of  Garibaldi  and 
his  red-shirted  companions.  The  effect  of  their  amazing  story 
can  hardly  be  described.  It  seemed  to  millions  of  men  and  women 
as  if  all  they  had  ever  heard  or  dreamed  of  valor,  chivalry,  self- 
sacrifice,  had  come  true  —  as  if  the  heavens  had  opened  and 
revealed  to  them  that  the  ideals,  which  baffled  mankind  had 
grown  to  regard  as  myths,  were  the  only  reality.  No  other  hero's 
glory  had  been  so  instantaneous.  The  legends  of  Arthur's 
Knights  and  of  Charlemagne's  Peers,  of  Godfrey  and  Tancred 
and  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  spread  slowly  by  word  of  mouth, 
after  troubadour  and  poet  had  embellished  them.  But  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  flashed  day  by  day  to  an  astonished  world  tidings 
of  Garibaldi's  exploits;  and  so  widely  latent  was  the  conviction 
in  the  hearts  of  that  generation  that  Liberty,  like  Faith,  could 
move  mountains,  and  that  Liberty  would  not  only  prevail  but 
justify  herself,  that  they  saw  in  Garibaldi  the  Messiah  of  Lib- 
erty, and  in  his  marvelous  victories  the  confirmation  of  their 
belief.  The  almost  universal  worship  which  he  inspired  was  an 
important  though  intangible  factor  in  international  delibera- 
tions. His  enemies  hoped  to  bury  him  under  an  avalanche  of 
opprobrious  names  —  "pirate,  filibuster,  bandit,  adventurer  and 
Anti-Christ";  but  in  a  few  weeks  two  continents  greeted  him  as 
"Italy's  heroic  son,  as  the  Italic  Genius,  the  Redeemer,  the 
Archangel  Gabriel."58  The  world  outside  heard  very  little  of 
disagreements,  and  then  only  tardily;  it  saw  only  results, 
achieved  against  apparently  immense  odds;  and  it  assumed  that 
whatever  Garibaldi  desired,  he  ought  to  have,  and  that  whatever 
he  planned  must  be  right.  How  shall  the  historian,  who  listens 
dispassionately  to  masses  of  testimony,  —  most  of  which  no 
contemporary  knew,  and  all  of  which  was  beyond  the  access  of 
any  single  contemporary,  —  how  shall  he  at  once  chronicle 
events  as  we  now  understand  their  sequence,  and  still  keep  that 
glamour  and  that  glory,  sometimes  unwarranted  and  sometimes 

"  IV  Sivo,  n,  54. 
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no  doubt,  which  the  acton  and  spectators  themselves 
beheld  in  them?  The  Risorgimento,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat, 
was  a  drama  surcharged  with  Emotion,  and  no  account  of  it  can 
approach  life-likeness  which  seeks  to  interpret  it  unemotionally 
—  least  of  all  its  Garibaldian  climax,  in  which  Emotion  threat- 
ened  more  than  once  to  degenerate  into  hysteria. 

Although  Garibaldi,  like  other  soldiers,  prided  himself  on  his 
superiority  as  a  civil  administrator  and  law-maker,  the  weeks  of 
bickering  at  Palermo  sickened  him.  He  turned  eagerly  to  mili- 
tary preparations  for  relief.  His  calls  for  conscripts,  which  he 
expected  would  provide  him  with  90,000  recruits,  passed  un- 
heeded among  the  Sicilians.  The  bands  of  Picciotti,  in  whom 
he  had  set  high  hopes,  before  experience  at  Calatafimi  and  at  the 
assault  on  Palermo  had  disappointed  him,  he  weeded  out,  dis- 
missing all  but  the  best.  Troops  that  wasted  their  ammunition 
by  firing  volleys  into  the  air  whenever  they  became  excited,  were 
not  the  proper  stuff  for  the  task  he  had  before  him.  But  Medici's 
arrival  on  June  22,  with  the  Second  Expedition  of  3500  men,  gave 
him  great  joy.  Cosenz  followed  on  July  7  with  1500  more.M 
" Excursionists"  as  they  called  themselves,  who  were  really 
volunteers,  many  of  them  old  Hunters  of  the  Alps,  reached 
Palermo  in  small  unorganized  parties  almost  every  day.  These 
forces  which,  with  his  Thousand  and  their  accessions,  numbered 
about  8000  fairly  reliable  men,  Garibaldi  divided  into  four  bri- 
gades. One  he  kept  with  himself  at  Palermo;  the  second,  Med- 
ici's, he  sent  along  the  northern  coast  to  Messina;  the  third, 
commanded  by  Tlirr,  marching  southeast  to  Caltanisetta,  he 
ordered  to  come  out  at  Catania;  the  fourth,  under  the  fiery 
Bixio,  striking  southward  through  Corleone  to  Girgenti,  and 
then  following  the  coast,  was  to  join  Tfirr.00  Towards  the  end  of 
June  they  set  out  and  advanced  by  easy  stages,  almost  unop- 
posed, towards  their  different  goals. 

The  Bourbons  had  now  evacuated  most  of  the  Island  except 
the  fortresses  of  Milazzo,  Messina,  Agosta  and  one  or  two  other 
places.  About  twenty  miles  west  of  Messina  the  promontory 
of  Milazzo  juts  northward  towards  the  Lipari  Isles  —  a  rocky 
ridge,  commanded  on  its  landward  end  by  a  citadel,  protected 

"  See  Lujqo: M  Le  Spedinoni  Medid-Coieni,"  Uttura,  June,  1010,  pp.  481-01. 
»  Guersoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  180-127. 
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by  two  lines  of  walls  which  would  have  been  impregnable  befoi* 
the  days  of  heavy  guns.  The  shabby  town  sprawls  over  the  low 
isthmus  and  scrambles  up  the  slope  under  the  shadow  of  the 
outer  circumvallation.  The  low  land  along  the  main  coast  to 
the  west  is  marshy  in  the  wet  season,  cut  by  watercourses  and 
a  meshwork  of  irrigating  ditches  and  covered  by  a  growth  of  tall 
reeds.  To  avoid  this  flat  with  its  reedy  jungle,  the  highroad 
bends  inland  from  Barcellona,  skirting  the  foothills,  and  coming 
out  at  Gli  Archi,  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Milazzo.  On  July  5 
Medici  reached  Barcellona  and  took  up  his  quarters  there,  to 
await  reinforcements.  He  could  not  safely  proceed  to  Messina 
because  that  would  enable  the  garrison  of  Milazzo  to  cut  off  his 
communications  with  Palermo.  Clary,  who  commanded  the 
Bourbon  forces ei  at  Messina,  decided  that  the  Garibaldian  ad- 
vance could  best  be  blocked  at  Milazzo;  and  accordingly,  on 
July  14,  he  despatched  on  this  errand  Bosco,  the  fighting  general, 
who  still  smarted  at  having  been  tricked  by  Garibaldi  at  Piana 
dei  Greci.  On  the  17th  Bosco  encountered  Medici's  outposts  at 
Gli  Archi  and  drove  them  back.  Medici  saw  that  he  must  deliver 
a  battle.  Garibaldi  was  warned,  and,  leaving  Sirtori  in  charge  at 
Palermo,  he  hurried,  partly  by  ship  and  partly  by  carriage,  to  the 
front.  On  the  19th  he  explored  the  ground  between  Barcellona 
and  the  enemy,  ordered  up  the  columns  of  the  Englishman, 
Dunne,12  and  Cosenz,  and  placed  his  little  army  of  4000  men  so 
as  to  prevent  the  Bourbons  from  breaking  through  and  intercept- 
ing his  retreat.  Bosco  had  in  every  respect  the  superior  position. 
With  his  left  at  Gli  Archi  and  his  right  at  Santa  Marina,  his 
shorter  line  could,  if  imperiled,  fall  back  on  the  town  of  Mi- 
lazzo, behind  which  towered  the  fortress.  Garibaldi's  line,  being 
the  outer,  was  longer,  and  although  he  had  fortified  the  most  crit- 
ical spot,  Men,  with  his  few  cannon,  he  lacked  a  strong  base. 
At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  fight  began 
by  Malenchini's  attempt  to  drive  in  the  Bourbon  right.  He  was 
forced  back;  so  were  Dunne's  men,  sent  to  assist  him.  Bosco's 
Hussars  dispersed  them  among  the  reeds,  and  were  riding  away, 
when  Garibaldi  himself,  with  the  Genoese  Carabineers,  took  them 

n  20,000  strong  according  to  De'  Sivo,  n,  180. 

M  Garibaldi  brought  Dunne'i  400  with  him  on  the  Aberdeen  from  Palermo  to 
Patti,  on  the  18th.  Guenoni:  Garibaldi,  n.  188.  Persano,  89. 
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in  the  flank;  and  after  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  melee,  in  which  the 
Paladin  barely  escaped  being  cut  down  by  a  cavalryman's  salve- 
stroke,  they  were  so  worsted  that  but  few  of  them  mcceeded  in 
returning  to  Milarro  Finding  his  operations  hampered  by  the 
tall  reeds,  which  prevented  his  seeing  the  enemy.  Garibaldi  rawed 
oat  to  the  gunboat  Tukdry,  anchored  a  mile  off-shore,  climbed 
a  mast  and  surveyed  the  field.  After  bringing  the  Tukory  so  far 
inshore  that  a  broadside  from  her  took  a  Bourbon  column  by 
surprise  and  shattered  it,  he  landed  and  concentrated  his  attack 
on  the  town.  The  afternoon  was  wearing  away.  Bosco's  lieu- 
tenants had  lost  heart,  while  Garibaldi's  brigades,  having  re- 
formed, felt  a  fresh  appetite  for  victory.  They  assailed  the  chief 
gate  of  the  town,  and  chased  the  defenders,  very  willing  to  go, 
up  the  straggling  street  into  the  citadel.  At  five  o'clock  Gari- 
baldi was  the  victor.  His  losses  bespoke  the  tenacity  of  his  men: 
out  of  4000  engaged,  750  were  killed  or  wounded;  of  82  Genoese 
Carabineers,  only  3£  were  left.**  The  Neapolitans,  who  fought 
much  under  cover,  alleged  that  they  lost  only  40  dead,  8S 
wounded  and  21  prisoners.  They  also  claimed  that  Bosco  had 
brought  only  1500  men  into  action.44  These  numbers  are  obvi- 
ously too  small  to  account  for  either  the  various  engagements 
or  the  result.  Garibaldi  estimated  the  Bourbons  at  8000. 

The  next  morning  he  summoned  Bosco  to  withdraw:  Bosco 
refused  unless  he  were  allowed  to  take  everything  with  him.  His 
telegraph  wire  being  cut,  he  had  to  use  the  semaphore,  and  while 
he  was  begging  Clary  to  be  allowed  to  surrender,  the  Garibaldi- 
ans  were  deciphering  his  message.66  In  due  season  four  men-of- 
war  entered  the  harbor,  but,  instead  of  attacking  the  Garibaldi- 
ans,  they  embarked  Bosco's  troops  and  the  garrison  of  Milazao, 
who,  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  went  out  with  their  arms 
and  baggage  and  with  the  honors  of  war,  leaving  to  Garibaldi 
the  fortress  with  its  guns,  ample  munitions,  horses  and  mules 
(July  24).  He  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  Bourbons  so  cheaply: 
because  to  reduce  Milazzo  by  siege  would  have  been  a  difficult 
job,  requiring  long  delay,  and,  in  case  the  place  were  reinforced, 
involving  possible  reverses.  Time  being  one  of  his  chief  allies, 
he  could  not  afford  even  to  seem  to  be  checked.  At  Milazzo  he 
delivered  a  telling  stroke  in  the  welding  of  Italian  unity. 

•  Forbes,  100.  «  De'  Sivo.  n,  1&MM.  «  Forbes,  104. 
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On  July  27  General  Clary,  commanding  20,000  Bourbon 
troops  at  Messina,  wrote  the  King's  Secretary:  "Now  Mr.  Gari- 
baldi wishes  to  amuse  himself  with  me.  Let  him  come.  He  will 
find  me  more  than  ready.  I  assure  you  that  he  will  dance  well!"66 
The  next  day  Garibaldi's  vanguard  drove  Clary's  outposts  from 
the  environs  of  Messina  into  the  citadel.  On  the  26th  the  main 
body  of  Garibaldians,  under  Medici,  entered  the  city.  On  the 
28th  Clary  signed  a  convention  agreeing  to  withdraw  his  army 
from  Sicily,  but  stipulating  that  until  this  could  be  carried  out, 
his  garrison  should  remain  in  the  citadel,  under  bonds  to  keep 
the  peace.  This  was  Clary's  war  dance. 

In  Bosco's  attempt  at  Milazzo  the  Bourbon  Government 
hoped  to  recover  prestige  to  weigh  in  their  negotiations  with 
Piedmont.  After  his  interview  with  Cavour,  De  Martino  re- 
ported those  terms,  which  were  very  hard  for  Francis  II  to  hear. 
The  Neapolitans  renewed  their  entreaties  with  the  Emperor, 
who  would  gladly  have  given  direct  aid,  if  he  could  have  induced 
England  to  join  him.  Failing  in  that,  he  tried  to  intimidate 
Cavour.  Ambassador  Talleyrand  regaled  the  Prime  Minister 
with  more  than  one  Tiresian  warning:  diplomatic  rupture  with 
the  Northern  Powers  —  possible  destruction  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence—  a  European  war  and  an  Italian  revolution  —  the 
French  diplomat  conjured  up  one  of  these  monsters  after  an- 
other. Then  Cavour,  who  "had  listened  with  emotion,"  replied: 
"If  we  were  to  do  what  is  demanded,  [the  people  of  Piedmont] 
would  throw  us  out  of  the  window.  The  popularity  of  the  King 
himself  could  not  save  him.  Nobody  in  Italy  would  counsel  me 
to  accede,  because  nobody  believes  in  the  King  of  Naples.  He 
will  do  what  his  father  and  grandfather  did.  The  situations  are 
identical,  and  we  have  experience  to  tell  us  what  will  happen. 
.  .  .  This  is  not  one  of  the  most  difficult  positions  I  have  been 
in,  it  is  the  most  difficult."67  Nevertheless,  he  consented  to  give 
another  audience  to  the  Neapolitan  envoys,  and  on  July  17 
and  18,  when  Winspeare  and  Manna  conferred  with  him,  he 
received  them  courteously.  They  repeated  the  proposals  made 
by  De  Martino  ten  days  earlier,  were  even  more  profuse  in  good 
intentions,  and  they  left  no  persuasion  untried  to  induce  Pied- 

••  De'  Sivo,  n,  128.        "  Aff.  Etraug.,  I860, 158;  Talleyrand  to  Thouvend. 
July  10.  Also,  Letter*  TV.  eodv,  /. 
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mont  to  insist  on  an  armistice  and  to  guarantee  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  in  Sicily.68  Before  Cavour  could  hand  his  written  re- 
sponse to  the  envoys,  on  July  22,  news  of  Bosco's  defeat  at 
Milazzo  reached  Turin,  and  the  envoys  informed  him  orally  that 
their  Government  had  given  up  the  Island.69  Cavour  announced 
to  them  that,  although  General  Garibaldi  was  at  the  head  of  a 
separate  government,  the  Piedmontese  Ministers,  in  the  hope 
of  putting  an  end  to  civil  war  in  Italy,  had  recommended  to 
Victor  Emanuel  to  advise  the  Dictator  that  he  should  suspend 
hostilities  and  refrain  from  crossing  to  the  Mainland.10  Cavour 
made  it  clear  not  only  that  the  King  could  exert  only  a  moral 
influence,  but  that  His  Majesty  held  himself  unpledged  in  case 
the  King  of  Naples  should  fail  to  recognize  the  Sicilians'  right 
to  choose  their  own  lot.  That  Cavour  expected  any  result  except 
a  gain  of  time  is  unlikely:  but  to  him,  as  to  Garibaldi,  time  was 
invaluable.    "I  have  had  the  entire  diplomatic  corps,  except 
Hudson,  on  top  of  me,"  he  wrote  Emanuel  d'Azeglio  that  same 
day.  "But  I  let  them  talk,  and  I  shall  stop  only  before  fleets 
and  armies."71  The  Neapolitan  envoys  lingered  on  in  Turin, 
although  they  saw  the  prospect  of  the  alliance  fade  away. 

On  July  27,7*  Count  Giulio  Litta  Modignani  delivered  to  Gari- 
baldi the  letter  in  which,  after  disavowing  absolutely  any  con- 
nexion with  the  expedition,  Victor  Emanuel  said  that,  if  Francis 
II  should  evacuate  Sicily  and  carry  out  his  promises,  "it  would 
be  more  reasonable  for  us  to  give  up  every  ulterior  movement 
against  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  If  you  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
I  expressly  reserve  for  myself  entire  liberty  of  action,  and  I  re- 
frain from  giving  you  any  suggestion  in  regard  to  your  plans."7* 
This  was  the  document  intended  for  publication.  Privately, 
Count  Litta  conveyed  a  message  with  a  different  ring.  "Now, 
having  written  as  King,  Victor  Emanuel  suggests  to  you  to  reply 
to  him  nearly  in  this  sense,  which  I  know  to  be  his.  To  say  that 
the  General  is  full  of  devotion  and  reverence  for  the  King,  that 

18  Neapolitan  memorial  of  July  20,  1800;  Letter*,  rv,  cccvii,  ff. 

••  Ibid,  cccviii.     70  Bianchi:  Politique,  875;  July  S3,  1800.     n  ibid, 

71  Guerrini,  13-15,  for  Litta's  account  of  meeting  Garibaldi  at  Messina. 

71  Text  in  Lettere,  rv,  cccxi,  $.;  dated  Turin,  July  22,  1800.  Bandi,  p.  252, 
quotes  this  version  of  the  letter.  Mario:  Garibaldi,  I,  252-53,  prints  a  variant 
version.  Guerrini,  38-40,  shows  almost  conclusively  that  both  these  are 
apochryphal.    On  p.  7  he  gives  Litta's  abstract  of  the  King's  genuine  letter. 
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he  would  like  to  follow  his  advice,  but  that  his  duties  towards 
Italy  do  not  permit  him  to  pledge  himself  not  to  succor  the 
Neapolitans  if  they  appeal  to  his  arm  to  free  them  from  a  Gov* 
eminent  in  which  loyal  men  and  good  Italians  cannot  have  trust. 
To  be  unable  therefore  to  follow  the  King's  wishes,  desiring  to 
reserve  fully  his  own  liberty  of  action."74 

Cavour  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Persano:  "I  hold  that  the 
fate  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  has  been  sealed  by  Providence, 
whether  Garibaldi  accepts  the  advice  offered,  or  refuses  to  fol- 
low it.  I  request  you  therefore  not  to  attempt  to  influence  his 
decision.  .  .  .  You  have  done  and  will  do  well  to  keep  on  the 
best  terms  with  the  General  Dictator.  I  advise  you,  however, 
not  to  trust  unreservedly  in  him.  Remember  that  he  has  lived 
many  years  in  America,  and  more  still  in  solitude.  So  he  has 
contracted  habits  of  excessive  reserve  and  general  diffidence.  He 
is  sincere  in  his  affection  for  the  King,  but  he  loves  him  in  his 
own  way.  He  wishes  to  unify  Italy,  and  that  is  well;  but  I  fear  he 
intends  to  employ  very  dangerous  means.  Nevertheless,  so  long 
as  he  is  in  the  least  reasonable,  the  King's  Government  must 
go  along  with  him.  I  shall  try  my  utmost  to  bring  this  about* 
I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  retire,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  establishing  of  perfect  harmony  between  Garibaldi  and  the 
Ministry:  always  provided  that  he  would  not  act  madly."7* 

Garibaldi  replied  at  once  in  a  famous  note  which  merely 
embellished  the  laconic  sentences  the  King  sent  him  to  copy. 
"Your  Majesty  knows,"  he  wrote,  "with  how  much  affection 
and  reverence  I  am  filled  for  your  person  and  how  much  I  long 
to  obey  you.  However,  Your  Majesty  ought  to  understand  in 
what  embarrassment  a  passive  attitude  to-day  would  place  me 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  Neapolitan  Continent,  whom  I 
have  been  compelled  to  rein  in  so  long  a  time,  and  to  whom  I  have 
promised  my  immediate  support.  Italy  would  call  me  to  account 
for  my  passivity,  and  would  suffer  immense  injury  from  it.  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  mission  I  will  lay  at  the  feet  of  Your  Maj- 
esty the  authority  which  circumstances  have  conferred  upon  me, 
and  I  shall  be  most  fortunate  in  obeying  for  the  rest  of  my  life."79 

74  Guerrini,  43;  facsimile  on  p.  88.  n  Persano,  09;  C.  to  Persano,  July 

£3,  1860.  »•  star.  Doe.,  vm,  318;  Garibaldi  to  V.  E.,  Milazzo,  July  27, 

1860.  For  confusion  of  dates,  see  Guerrini,  43.  L.  Rava:  "  Documento  Capi- 
tate," Carriers  delta  Sera.  Jan.  80,  1011. 
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Both  letters,  which  were  merely  blinds,  looked  well  in  print. 
The  King's  was  so  skilfully  worded  that  Diplomacy  could  not 
pick  a  flaw  in  it.  The  fanatical  anti-Cavourians,  however,  cited 
it  as  a  further  proof  of  Cavour's  hatred  of  Unity.  Being  in  Gari- 
baldi's confidence,  and  knowing  the  real  purpose  of  the  letter, 
their  imputation  against  Cavour  was  unusually  shameless.77 
The  unprejudiced  saw  that  it  might  just  as  well  be  construed 
as  an  encouragement  to  Garibaldi  to  go  ahead;  and  no  one  who 
knew  him  doubted  that  he  would  do  so. 

Cavour  had  already  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  invasion  of 
the  mainland.  On  July  25,  with  the  news  from  Milazzo  still 
fresh,  he  wrote  Persano  to  present  Garibaldi  his  sincerest  con- 
gratulations: "After  so  splendid  a  victory,  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  be  prevented  from  crossing  to  the  Continent.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  Neapolitans  had  completed,  or  at  least 
begun,  the  work  of  regeneration;  but  since  they  will  not,  or  can- 
not, move,  —  room  for  Garibaldi!  The  undertaking  cannot 
remain  half-finished.  The  national  flag  raised  in  Sicily  must 
travel  up  the  Kingdom,  and  push  on  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic  until  it  floats  over  the  Queen  of  the  Sea.  Prepare  there- 
fore to  plant  it  with  your  own  hands,  my  dear  Admiral,  on  the 
bastions  of  Malamocco  and  on  the  towers  of  St.  Mark's."71 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  Cavour's  open-minded  states- 
manship than  this  apparent  change  of  front.  At  each  stage  of 
this  drama,  we  shall  understand  his  action  if  we  remember  that 
he  was  guided  by  two  cardinal  motives:  first,  to  prevent  the 
Revolution  from  swamping  the  Monarchy;  and  next,  to  make 
sure  that  whatever  was  won  should  benefit  Italy.  Hence,  be  had 
not  checked  the  sailing  of  the  Thousand,  because  to  have  done 
so  might  have  stirred  up  civil  feuds  more  injurious  than  the 
Expedition  could  possibly  be.  And  when  Garibaldi,  by  taking 
Palermo,  held  Sicily  in  his  grasp,  Cavour  urged  immediate 
annexation,  in  order  to  secure  Sicily  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
beyond  the  risk  of  loss  in  an  unsuccessful  battle,  besides  lighten- 
ing the  pressure  of  Diplomacy  and  stemming  the  torrent  of 

77  Victor  Emanuel's  open  letter  was  originally  misprinted  with  the  date  Juns 
23,  instead  of  July  23.  Tivaroni,  Mario,  Bandi  and  other  Republican  writers 
build  upon  this  wrong  date  a  characteristic  series  of  motives  for  Cavour.  In  gen- 
eral, their  respect  for  dates  and  accuracy  is  slight. 

"  Persano,  101-02;  C.  to  Persano,  July  25, 1860. 
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Revolution.  So  long  as  this  seemed  the  utmost  attainable, 
Cavour  labored  for  annexation,  and  would  not  have  shrunk 
from  blocking  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Garibaldi.  But  La 
Farina  proved  an  irritant  instead  of  a  peacemaker;  the  better 
class  of  Sicilians  were  agreed  on  annexation,  but  did  nothing; 
Garibaldi,  controlled  more  and  more  by  the  Republicans,  went 
forward,  openly  professing  that  not  Sicily  but  Rome  was  his 
goal.  The  victory  of  Milazzo  added  so  much  to  his  prestige  that 
the  danger  from  thwarting  him  had  increased  tenfold.  The 
point  had  been  reached  where  the  Revolution  might  overflow, 
if  Cavour  attempted  then  and  there  to  dam  it  up.  He  was  too 
wary  to  commit  that  fatal  blunder.  Had  he  forced  the  issue  just 
after  Milazzo,  the  Garibaldians  would  probably  have  declared 
Sicily  independent,  and  Victor  Emanuel's  Government  could 
neither  have  sent  an  army  to  subdue  them,  nor  have  decently 
joined  the  Bourbon  King,  if  he  had  proposed  to  reconquer  the 
Island.  At  the  same  time,  every  patriot  in  North  and  Central 
Italy,  were  he  Monarchist  or  Republican,  would  have  de- 
nounced the  Ministers  for  their  anti-National  policy.  Riots  were 
certain  to  follow:  perhaps  civil  war.  And  there  was  Austria  im- 
patiently watching  for  such  a  chance,  in  order  to  win  back  Lorn- 
bardy  for  herself  and  to  restore  the  Pope  and  the  fugitive  Dukes 
in  Emilia  and  Tuscany.  While  a  doctrinaire  would  have  clung 
fast  to  the  formula  "no  crossing  before  .annexation,"  Cavour 
recognized  that  this  formula  had  failed,  and  that  the  new 
combination  of  events  called  for  a  new  handling.  To  persist  in 
his  failure,  would  strengthen  the  Revolution,  and  lessen  the 
chances  of  unifying  Italy  under  Victor  Emanuel. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  t  vhe  last  moment 
the  life-or-death  grapple  with  the  Revolution,  seeking  mean- 
while so  to  control  the  new  conditions  that  there  need  be  no  war 
to  the  knife.  The  attitude  of  England  gave  him  immense  sup- 
port in  this  decision.  Lord  John  and  Palmerston  were  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  distrust  which  his  apparent  insincerity  had 
aroused  in  them.  Hudson  saw  him  at  all  hours,  knew  his  stagger- 
ing difficulties,  discussed  possible  remedies,  and  never  doubted 
that  Cavour's  statements  were  true.  Hudson's  beliefs  and  ob- 
servations, communicated  to  his  chiefs  in  London,  carried  great 
weight.  Although  the  British  Ministers  saw  in  them  not  merely 
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a  reason  for  encouraging  the  Italians  but  also  a  confirmation 
of  their  deep-rooted  suspicion  of  Napoleon  III,  they  chose  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  Emperor,  so  long  as  he  stood  by  their  policy 
of  non-intervention.  After  the  capture  of  Palermo,  they  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  have  Sicily  declared  autonomous  under  a 
Bourbon  prince;  not  because  they  desired  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Neapolitan  dynasty  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  they  feared 
that  if  the  Revolution  spread  to  Naples,  the  unification  of  Italy 
would  necessarily  come  next;  then  the  united  Italians  would 
attack  the  Austrians  in  Venetia,  and  be  forced  to  appeal  to  Na- 
poleon III  for  succor.  In  that  case,  there  must  either  ensue  a 
general  war,  or  Italy,  shorn  of  more  territory,  would  be  com- 
pletely subservient  to  France.  To  destroy  this  series  of  pos- 
sibilities at  their  beginning,  Lord  Russell  favored  Napoleon's 
suggestion  that  English  and  French  fleets  should  intercept 
Garibaldi  if  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Straits.  The  Emperor  had 
his  special  reasons  for  not  wishing  the  Garibaldian  Expedition 
to  invade  Terra  Firma:  he  feared  the  destruction  of  the  Bourbon 
throne,  and,  above  all,  he  feared  that  any  jar  might  precipitate 
the  Roman  Question  upon  him.  Great  was  his  surprise  when  on 
July  25  he  learned  that  Russell  had  informed  Persigny  that 
England  declined  to  oppose  Garibaldi's  passage,  lest  such  inter- 
ference might  cause  a  counter-revolution.  Russell  intimated 
that  the  army  and  navy  of  Naples,  if  loyal,  ought  in  any  event, 
to  be  able  to  protect  Francis  II  from  invasion;  and  that,  even  if 
the  Revolution  should  triumph  there,  Garibaldi  would  certainly 
not  attack  Rome  while  the  French  garrison  occupied  it,  and  the 
Piedmontese  would  not  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  attack  the  Aus- 
trians in  Venetia  unless  Napoleon  III  abetted  them.79  The 
Emperor  was  upset  by  this  news.  Who  had  turned  Lord  John 
Russell  from  his  purpose?  Cavour  was  the  culprit;  he  worked 
so  privately,  that  his  method  was  not  published  for  many  years. 
Having  decided  that  Garibaldi  must  not  be  stopped  at  the 
Straits,  he  lost  no  time  in  disposing  Diplomacy  to  that  end.  It 
was  essential  to  get  England's  concurrence;  but  England,  he 
knew,  was  half  pledged  to  France  to  interfere.  He  could  not  ap- 
proach the  British  Foreign  Office  directly,  because  that  would  be 


"  Correspondence;  Ruuell  to  Cowley,  July  26, 1860;  Ruuell  saw  Persigny  the 
day  before. 
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tantamount  to  admitting,  what  he  had  consistently  denied,  that 
Piedmont  had  an  official  connection  with  the  Garibaldian  Expe- 
dition. Then  he  bethought  him  of  Giacomo  Lacaita,  a  trust- 
worthy Neapolitan  gentleman,  who  had  lived  in  exile  in  London 
and  was  on  intimate  personal  relations  with  Lord  John  and  Lady 
Russell.  To  him  Cavour  telegraphed  the  need.  On  July  £5 m 
Lacaita  drove  without  delay  to  the  Foreign  Secretary's.  When 
the  flunkey  told  him  that  his  Lordship  was  engaged,  Lacaita 
replied,  "Then  I  must  see  Lady  Russell."  "But  her  Ladyship 
cannot  be  seen;  she  is  in  bed,  ill."  "Never  mind,  take  up  my 
card."  The  astonished  flunkey  obeyed,  and  two  minutes  later 
Lacaita  was  explaining  to  her  Ladyship  that  to  block  Gari- 
baldi might  ruin  Italy  and  kindle  a  European  war.  Lady  Russell 
took  in  the  peril,  and  summoned  Lord  John,  who  was  conferring 
downstairs  with  Neapolitan  agents.  Lord  John  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  the  grave  Lacaita,  wrapped  in  the  black  mantle 
which  Italian  bandits  wore  in  opera,  standing  at  the  foot  of  his 
wife's  bed.  On  learning  the  cause  of  the  visit,  Lord  John  shook 
his  head.  He  had  half  given  his  promise  to  Persigny,  he  said, 
and  besides,  Garibaldi  must  be  stopped,  or  the  Revolution  would 
break  beyond  control.  Lacaita  urged,  argued,  entreated.  Lady 
Russell  seconded  him.  She  recalled  how  her  father,  Lord  Minto, 
had  suffered  remorse  during  his  last  years  because  he  failed,  at 
a  critical  moment,  to  support  the  Italians.  She  bade  Lord  John 
to  avert  a  similar  sorrow;  but  he  still  shook  his  head,  declared 
that  he  could  not  change  his  policy,  and  left  the  room.  On  his 
way  downstairs,  however,  turning  the  matter  over,  he  perceived, 
as  by  a  flash  of  inspiration,  that  his  wife  and  Lacaita  and  Cavour 
were  right.  When  Persigny  called  to  draw  up  a  formal  agree- 
ment, Lord  John  told  him  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
concluded  not  to  forbid  Garibaldi's  passage.81  If  France,  he 
added,  decides  singly  to  interpose,  'we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
disapproving  of  her  conduct  and  to  protesting  against  it.' 8* 
But  France  was  too  discreet  to  take  this  risk. 

»  The  date  was  either  July  84  or  25.  "  P.  Villari  in  Albo  Commemo- 

ratiso  del  Gran  Re  Vittorio  Emanude  II  (2d  edit.,  Bologna,  1884),  pp.  77-88. 
I  have  heard  the  story,  with  additional  details,  from  Senator  Villari  himself; 
who  had  it  from  Hudson,  and  he  from  Cavour  and  Lacaita.  The  first  printed 
account  of  the  episode  is  in  Fagan*s  Panixxi,  n,  207;  where  will  be  found  a 
notice  of  Lacaita.   See  also  Lady  John  Russell,  London,  1011. 

*  Correspondence;  Russell  to  Cowley,  July  26, 1800.  Also  Letters,  rv,  cccxx. 
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Od  July  30,  the  London  Morning  Pott  pubfished  the 
tioo  of  a  letter,  dated  "  St.  Cloud,  25th  July ,"  bom  the  Emperor 
toPersigny.  Napoleon  assumed  to  perfection  the  rile  of  avirta» 
ous  man  whose  neighbors  persisted  in  catumniatiiig  him.    They 
thought  him  warlike,  but  he  desired  peace;  he  was  above  all,  and 
had  always  been,  eager  for  England's  friendship.   He  giieved 
that  his  motives  in  taking  Savoy  and  Nice  had  been  misunder- 
stood. No  thought  of  territorial  aggrandisement  seduced  him: 
he  had  flung  away  ambition.   Great  conquests  he  had  still  to 
make  —  but  they  were  in  France,  where  he  must  organise  his 
Empire  morally  and  socially,  and  develop  its  languishing  inter* 
nal  resources.   He  chafed  at  the  conspiracy  of  distrust  which 
misconstrued  all  his  acts,  and  maligned  all  his  motives.    "To 
sum  up/9  he  said,  "this  is  my  innermost  thought,  I  am  anxious 
that  Italy  should  obtain  peace,  no  matter  how,  so  that  I  can 
withdraw  from  Rome,  and  that  foreign  intervention  may  be 
averted.9' M  This  letter  went  ricochetting  over  Europe,  startling 
everybody,  and  no  one  more  unexpectedly  than  the  French  For* 
eign  Minister,  M.  Thouvenel,  who  had  had  no  inkling  that  the 
Emperor  intended  to  write  it.  Talleyrand,  laboring  at  Turin  in 
behalf  of  Naples,  was  dumbfounded;  the  Neapolitan  envoys 
themselves,  though  floored,  divined  that  it  meant  that  Napoleon 
intended  to  throw  Francis  II  over.84  Cavour  rejoiced,  for  he  saw 
in  it  the  Emperor's  approval  "of  the  program  of  Unity."  u  As 
the  time  approached  for  Garibaldi  to  cross  the  Struts,  three 
essential  points  had  been  gained:  non-intervention;  a  passage 
unhindered  by  either  France  or  England;  and  the  official  sym- 
pathy of  the  British  Ministers  for  Italy.  For  three  months  Ca- 
vour had  stood  between  the  Garibaldians  and  Europe. 

Difficult  as  this  task  was,  that  of  dealing  with  the  Revolution 
itself  exceeded  it.  Bertani  and  his  helpers  at  Genoa  adopted  an 
independent  attitude.  The  initiative,  as  Mazzini  kept  preaching, 
had  passed  to  them.  They  were  cunning  enough  to  act  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Government,  already  involved  in  the  Expe- 
dition of  the  Thousand,  would  not  dare  to  interfere  with  the 
great  popular  movement,  and  that  Napoleon  III,  snared  as  an 
accomplice  by  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  could  not  attack 

M  London  Morning  Pot,  July  90, 1800;  reprinted  in  Martin,  v,  154-50. 
94  UUere,  iv,  ccexxi.  M  LeUere,  m,  382;  Aug.  0, 1800. 
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Italy.  From  his  sickbed  Bertani  directed  operations  with  amaz- 
ing vigor.86  A  surgeon  himself,  he  knew  that  fourteen  or  sixteen 
hours  a  day  of  racking  labor,  compounded  of  mental  fatigue, 
physical  weakness  and  worry,  were  no  medicine  for  the  gastric 
catarrh  which  gnawed  him:  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
desist.  If  he  died  then,  he  was  giving  his  life  for  his  cause  as 
surely  as  if  a  bullet  found  him  in  battle.  His  devotion  and  activ- 
ity deserve  admiration;  not  so  the  venomous  spirit  in  which  he 
worked.  The  virtual  dictatorship  which  Garibaldi  conferred 
upon  him  brought  out  his  latent  fanaticism.  His  old  comrades 
found  his  arrogance  hard  to  bear.  Even  Mazzini,  who  was  con- 
stantly pouring  the  virus  of  intransigence  into  his  mind,  could 
not  conceal  his  chagrin  that  the  Disciple  presumed  to  dictate  to 
the  Master.87  He  treated  Bertani  with  almost  abject  deference, 
as  if  he  had  reason  to  foresee  that  in  a  fit  of  irritation  Bertani 
might  send  him  to  the  devil.  Once  Mazzini,  after  making  sug- 
gestions, remarks  that  he  hopes  that  he  may  still  venture  to  con- 
sider himself  a  partner  in  the  enterprise.  So  was  the  mighty 
fallen!  And  yet  Bertani  was  risking  everything  to  cany  out 
Mazzini's  pet  project  of  attacking  the  Papal  States  and  Naples. 
When  we  remember  how  much  those  men  had  suffered  from  hope 
deferred;  how  bad  a  school  exile  was  for  teaching  them  breadth 
of  view,  tolerance  and  generosity;  how  painfully  the  charge 
rankled  that  they,  who  were  conscious  of  dedicating  all  they  had 
and  were  to  patriotism,  aimed  at  destroying  Italy;  how  the 
thought  galled  them  that  the  Monarchy,  which  they  insisted  had 
not  only  not  helped  but  had  done  its  utmost  to  hinder,  would 
step  in  and  claim  the  kingdom  which  they  had  redeemed  —  we 
cannot  wonder  that  they  were  as  implacable  as  hornets,  as  merci- 
less as  steel.  Had  they  been  otherwise,  they  would  have  be- 
longed with  Washington  and  Lincoln  for  generosity,  and  not 
with  Cassius  and  with  Cato. 

Bertani  recruited  volunteers,  collected  funds,  arms,  and  uni- 
forms, secured  with  the  aid  of  Cowen,  Ashurst  and  other  Eng- 

11  Saffi  (Mazzini:  ScritH,  xi,  ic)  tumi  up  what  was  done  in  three  months, 
chiefly  under  Bertani's  direction. 

17  "  If  I  venture  to  give  you  advice,"  Mazzini  writes  (Scrtttt,  xi,  cxzi).  Again  : 
**  Here  is  my  advice  for  you  —  which  will  not  be  followed  —  but  which  from  duty 
I  give  you."  (Ibid*  adv.)  Again:  "I  too  am  so  far  involved  in  this  affair  .  •  • 
that  I  have  the  right  to  say  something."  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  167. 
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lish  Friends  of  Italy  8S  several  vessels*  and  perfected  his  plan 
of  campaign.   Two  thousand  were  to  cross  from  the  T^wagn^ 
and  as  many  more  from  Tuscany  into  the  Marches  and  Umbria, 
while  8000,  embarking  at  Genoa,  were  to  land  on  the   Papal 
Coast.*9  When  Mazzini  predicted  that  the  Pope's  subjects  would 
rise  almost  to  a  man  to  welcome  the  troops  of  Liberation, 
Bertani  seems  to  have  shared  this  vision.  Despising  as  riffraff 
the  polyglot  Papal  Army  which  Lamorici&re  had  recently  organ- 
ized, they  both  assumed  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Pope's 
dominion  would  render  Naples,  beset  on  the  north  by  them  and 
on  the  south  by  Garibaldi,  an  easy  achievement.  Throughout 
June  and  July,  Bertani  pushed  these  preparations  with  the  air  of 
a  dictator  who  wished  to  show  that,  on  principle,  he  should  pay 
no  heed  to  the  Government  at  Turin.  The  Revolution  was  in  the 
saddle :  the  Monarchy,  if  docile,  would  be  allowed  to  ride  behind; 
if  it  attempted  to  thwart  or  to  control,  it  would  be  pitched  off. 
On  the  theory  that  the  Monarchy  rejected  Italian  Unity  and,  by 
ceding  Nice  and  Savoy,  disclosed  a  fatal  lack  of  both  patriotism 
and  initiative,  Bertani's  procedure  was  logical;  but  fanaticism 
blinded  him  to  the  truth.  Even  his  friends  called  him  rigid,  nar- 
row, exclusive:  but  he  seemed  to  himself  more  than  generous 
towards  the  Monarchists,  for  he  offered  them  harmony  —  if  they 
would  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  projects  undisturbed. 

When  Ca vour  made  it  plain  that  the  King's  Government,  so  long 
as  it  existed,  must  be  master,  which  was,  indeed,  the  condition 
indispensable  for  creating  Italy,  the  Bertanians  sent  up  a  howl 
against  him  as  a  fomenter  of  discord.  Still  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  sectaries  regarded  themselves  as  models  of  self-abnega- 
tion and  conciliation,  although  at  the  very  time  when  they  pro- 
fessed concord  to  be  their  aim,  they  were  as  unyielding  as  flint. 
The  conflict  was,  indisputably,  irreconcilable.  Yet  the  loving 
Saffi  expatiates  on  Mazzini's  self-effacement  as  not  merely  ex- 
traordinary but  unique:  had  he  not  held  in  abeyance  his  Repub- 
lican creed,  and  allowed  Piedmont  to  prosecute  the  campaign  in 
1859?  Had  he  not  stayed  his  hand  that  autumn  when  by  a  signal 
he  could  have  roused  the  Papal  States  and  Naples,  and  have 
distracted  the  inchoate  Kingdom  of  Upper  Italy  by  civil  war? 

91  Through  W.  Ashurst  they  sent  100,000  lire.  Mazzini:  ScritH,  xi,  and,  n.  1. 
••  Pianciani  gives  the  most  detailed  account  of  the  preparations. 
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fJo  great  was  his  self-abnegation  that  he  had  even  suffered  the 
monstrous  betrayal  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  be  consummated*  and 
permitted  his  followers  to  serve  with  Garibaldi,  in  spite  of  the 
Paladin's  watchword,  "Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel."  Having 
sacrificed  his  dearest  principles  so  many,  many  times  for  the  sake 
of  Patriotism,  as  Saffi  says,  what  wonder  that  he  and  his  disciples 
believed  that  he  was  the  embodiment  of  conciliation?  When, 
however,  history  asks  dispassionately  what  would  have  hap* 
pened  if  Mazzini  had  taken  the  opposite  course  in  each  of  these 
cases,  the  answer  is,  Nothing  different.  Mazzini  could  no  more 
prevent  Piedmont  and  France  from  fighting  Austria  than  the  fly 
in  the  fable  would  make  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  run  backward. 
At  the  beginning  of  1859,  when  his  influence  was  sinking  beyond 
recovery,  he  was  sufficiently  adroit  to  graft  himself  on  to  the 
National  movement.  His  disciples,  Crispi  and  Pilo,  fanned  the 
flame  in  Sicily;  but  one  and  all  admitted  that  without  Garibaldi 
nothing  could  be  done :  and  when  the  time  for  action  came,  Crispi 
and  Bertani,  the  ablest  of  the  Mazzinians,  threw  in  their  lot,  as 
became  the  keen,  practical  men  they  were,  with  Garibaldi.  A 
blunt  Cavourian  might  have  silenced  the  lauders  of  Mazzini's 
supposed  fanatical  allegiance  to  principles,  by  asking  for  a  single 
instance  when  Cavour,  from  boyhood  up,  ever  sacrificed  a  prin- 
ciple which  he  professed  to  hold  as  fundamental.  Zeal  for  zeal, 
which  was  more  loyal — the  Statesman  who,  having  declared 
that  Italy  could  be  redeemed  only  through  the  Monarchy,  never 
wavered  in  working  by  the  Monarchy;  or  the  Agitator  who,  hav- 
ing preached  that  Italy  could  be  united  only  by  a  republic,  let 
his  republican  principles  lie  dormant,  at  the  prompting  of  ex- 
pediency? The  key  to  Mazzini's  conduct  in  1860  is  found  in  his 
secret  avowal  in  1859,  that  the  Mazzinians  must  capture  and!  use 
Garibaldi. 

So  at  Genoa  during  the  early  summer,  Bertani  pushed  f  orrard 
his  project  for  invading  the  Papal  States,  according  to  Gari- 
baldi's written  directions.  Mazzini,  chafing  at  playing  second 
fiddle  to  Bertani,  conspired  for  a  raid  into  Umbria,  to  be  led  by 
Nicotera,  Pisacane's  brave  lieutenant,  recently  released  from  the 
dungeon  of  Favignana.  Bertani  took  no  pains  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances: he  seemed  rather  to  wish  to  appear  absolutely  ihdit 
ferent  to  what  the  Government  at  Turin  proposed;  but  when  the 
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test  came,  he  learned  that  he  was  not  above  the  law.  CavoCr 
retaliated  on  theexpulskm  of  La  Farina  from  Palermo, which  the 
Mazzinians  had  instigated,  by  refusing  to  have  further  dealings 
with  Bertani.90  Next,  he  forbade  the  sailing  of  other  expeditions 
from  Genoa.  Those  already  under  way,  with  reinforcements 
destined  for  Garibaldi,  were  allowed  to  proceed.  The  Bertanians, 
supposing  Cavour  afraid,  laughed  at  his  prohibition.  They  had 
difficulty  in  finding  a  commander  for  their  forces.  Medici,  a  real 
soldier,  on  whom  they  counted,  refused,  preferring  to  join  Gari- 
baldi in  Sicily:  and  as  a  punishment,  Bertani  to  the  end  of  his 
life  vilified  Medici,  who,  be  it  said,  was  more  than  able  to  ward 
off  abuse.  Cosenz  too,  another  trained  soldier,  led  his  legion  to 
Palermo.  Bertani  at  last  persuaded  Charras,  a  French  incend- 
iary, to  take  command;  and  when  he  failed  to  appear,  Pianciani, 
a  violent  Bed,  accepted  the  task.  On  August  1,  Farini,  by 
Cavour's  orders,  had  an  interview  with  Bertani,  telling  him  deci- 
sively that  the  Ministry  would  not  allow  an  expedition  against 
the  Papal  States  to  sail  from  Genoa.  Bertani  hurled  recrimina- 
tions; accused  the  Ministry  of  lack  of  patriotism,  and  tauntingly 
declared  that  force  alone  could  stop  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. "Do  you  want  to  resort  to  it?"  he  asked.  Farini  replied 
that  the  King  must  decide  that,  but  that  Cavour  would  resign 
sooner  than  consent  to  the  sailing  of  the  expedition.  As  a  way 
out,  he  suggested  that  the  Bertanians,  having  assembled  at  some 
point  in  Sardinia,  should  proceed  thence  to  Sicily.  From  Sicily, 
over  which  the  King's  Government  exercised  no  jurisdiction, 
they  could  go  wherever  they  chose.91 

"A  terrible  day  was  that  first  of  August  to  me!"  Bertani 
acknowledged  later.  He  might  play  the  dictator  to  the  top  of  his 
bent  so  long  as  Cavour  did  not  interpose:  but  when  Cavour 
spoke,  he  knew  how  hollow  his  own  bravado  was.  His  sole  hope 
now  was  to  persuade  the  King,  who  had  constant  secret  relations 
with  the  other  leaders  of  the  Revolution  besides  Garibaldi,  and 
was  more  friendly  than  Cavour  to  their  projects,  —  partly  be* 
cause  he  disliked  Cavour,  partly  because  he  did  not  yet  realise 
fully  the  risk  of  giving  a  free  hand  to  the  Revolution,  and  partly 


M  Letters  vi,  568;  C.  to  Magenta,  Vice-Governor  of  Genoa,  July  10,  1800s 
You  will  furnish  no  more  to  the  agents  of  Garibaldi,  without  a  precise 
from  the  Ministry."  u  Mario:  BtrUmi.  n,  ISO. 
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because  he  envied  anybody  who  was  actually  fighting  for  Italy. 
Still,  the  King  shrank,  however  unwillingly,  from  deserting  the 
Prime  Minister  on  a  vital  question.  He  sent  word  to  Bertani  to 
hold  back  the  movement  in  the  Romagna,  because  France  would 
not  stand  passively  at  Rome  while  Italians  were  overturning  the 
Papal  regime.  The  Roman  States  would  be  redeemed,  he  hinted* 
by  freeing  Naples:  but  he  would  permit  no  expedition  to  set  out, 
except  for  Sicily.  Bertani,  nearly  frantic,  was  compelled  to 
yield.  Thus  Cavour,  at  whose  right  to  safeguard  the  Kingdom  of 
Upper  Italy  he  had  arrogantly  sneered,  saved  the  Peninsula  from 
imminent  intervention  by  the  French  Emperor.  Bertani's  vol- 
unteers, to  the  number  of  over  5000,  embarked  quietly  at  Genoa 
and  Leghorn  for  Terranova,  on  the  Gulf  degli  Arand,  on  the 
northeastern  shoulder  of  Sardinia.  Some  2000  more,  who  had 
been  recruited  in  Tuscany,  waited  under  Nicotera  near  the  Urn- 
brian  frontier."  On  August  8,  Bertani  himself,  perplexed  and 
full  of  wrath,  slipped  away  from  Genoa  to  confer  with  Garibaldi. 

On  the  back  of  a  telegram  dated  August  5,  Count  Trecchi 
jotted  down  in  pencil  the  following  memoranda,  "  dictated  by 
Vfictor]  Efmanuel]  to  be  reported  to  General  Garibaldi."  "Gari- 
baldi in  Naples.  According  to  opportunity  he  will  regulate  him- 
self, either  to  have  Umbria  and  the  Marches  occupied  with  his 
troops,  or  by  letting  the  volunteer  corps  go.  As  soon  as  Garibaldi 
is  in  Naples  he  will  proclaim  Union  with  the  rest  of  Italy  as  in 
Sicily.  He  will  keep  the  Neapolitan  army  intact,  because  Austria 
will  shortly  declare  war.  Allow  the  King  of  Naples  to  flee,  or,  in 
case  he  were  taken  by  the  people,  defend  him  and  let  him  flee."  * 
We  have  no  report  of  the  date  when  Trecchi  communicated  this 
to  Garibaldi:  but  such  a  message,  together  with  that  brought  by 
Litta,  simply  adds  to  the  amazement  with  which  posterity  reads 
the  reiterated  falsehoods  of  Garibaldi  and  his  associates  that 
the  King's  Government  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage to  Terra  Firma.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Cavour  knew  of 
the  Litta  letters,  and  he  probably  knew  of  this  message. 

The  sure  way  to  Rome  lay  through  Naples.  For  weeks, 
Cavour  had  been  hoping  that  a  revolution  there  would  anticipate 

«  Mario:  Qmr.  S«pp-  S14,  letters  of  Sanfront  and  Benin,  July  SO,  SI.  Finn* 
dani,  155  f.  PSanciani  estimates  the  entire  force  at  8040  men. 
«  Trecchi,  406.  This  memorandum  it  dated  "  Bagni  di  Valdieri,  1S0Q." 
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the  possible  invasion  by  Garibaldi  from  Sicily  or  by  the  new  le- 
gions collecting  at  Genoa.  The  Neapolitans,  however*  hung  fire. 
Their  Committee  of  Order,94  of  which  Silvio  Spaventa,  Pier 
Silvestro  Leopard!  and  Mariano  d'Ayala  were  the  dominant 
spirits,  worked  as  openly  as  they  dared  to  unite  Naples  to  Upper 
Italy.  They  plotted  in  the  city  itself;  they  fomented  revolts  in 
the  provinces.  In  rivalry  with  them,  the  Committee  of  Action  — 
Agresti,  Albini,  Libertini,  Mignona  —  old  Mazzinians  nearly  all 
of  them  —  were  busy  in  behalf  of  the  Revolution.  Both  bodies 
agreed  in  endeavoring  to  rouse  the  country  before  Garibaldi's 
arrival,  and  they  had  their  reward  in  intermittent  but  inconclu- 
sive explosions.  Cavour  planned  on  a  far  larger  scale.  He  hoped 
to  entice  the  Bourbon  army,  navy  and  government  to  achieve  a 
bloodless  revolution, — an  end  to  which  Villamarina,  the  Pied- 
montese  Minister,  had  long  been  intriguing.   As  the  Bourbon 
cause  became  desperate  in  Sicily,  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade Neapolitans  in  authority  that  the  time  had  come  when 
patriotism  as  well  as  self-interest  demanded  that  they  should 
join  the  National  movement.  Besides  these  appeals,  Villamarina 
had  at  his  disposal  money  for  bribing,  and  promises  to  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  that  they  should  be  cared  for.  For  awhile, 
these  manoeuvres  seemed  likely  to  succeed.  Liborio  Romano,  the 
reform  Minister  of  the  Interior;  General  Nunziante,  a  soldier  of 
great  reputation  under  Bomba;  and  even  the  King's  uncle,  the 
Count  of  Syracuse,  were  enlisted,  more  or  less  sincerely,  in  the 
plot.    Piedmontese  agents  reached  Naples  by  almost  every 
steamer.  Muskets  and  ammunition  were  sent  down.  On  August 
S,  by  Cavour's  order,  Admiral  Persano  anchored  his  flagship  in 
the  harbor  of  Naples,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo, 
ostensibly  to  protect  the  Countess  of  Syracuse,  sister  of  the 
Prince  of  Carignano,  in  case  of  an  outbreak;  really,  to  act  as 
Cavour's  executive  agent.M  To  serve  him  in  case  of  need  he  had 
a  detachment  of  Piedmontese  bersaglieri  stowed  away  in  his 
ships. 

The  aim  of  these  intrigues  was  "to  cause  the  National  prin- 
ciple to  triumph  in  Naples  without  the  intervention  of  Gari- 

94  Reorganized  on  July  9. 

M  M  When  you  wiih  to  conclude,"  C.  wrote  De  Vincenxi,  one  of  his  wnimrira, 
*  go  to  Persano;  when  you  do  not  wish  to  conclude,  go  to  Villamarina."  D% 
CeMure  r  Memor  "] :  Fine    (Edit  of  1806),  p.  400. 
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baldi.""  "  Do  not  assist  Garibaldi's  passage  to  the  Continent/9 
Cavour  wrote  Persano  on  August  1;  "but  instead,  try  to  delay 
it  by  indirect  means  as  long  as  possible."17  "It  is  greatly  to  be 
desired/'  he  wrote  Villamarina,  "that  the  liberation  of  Naples 
shall  not  come  about  through  Garibaldi's  work;  because,  if  that 
happens,  the  Revolutionary  system  will  take  the  place  held  by 
the  constitutional  monarchical  party .  If  the  Dictator  reaches  the 
capital  in  triumph,  the  Revolution,  anarchy,  will  take  root,  and 
that  will  create  a  most  unfavorable  feeling  in  Europe.  Add  also 
his  crazy  design  of  going  to  Rome,  in  spite  of  and  against  France. 
That  would  be  the  complete  ruin  of  the  Italian  cause.  Hence  a 
National  movement  must  occur  in  Naples  before  Garibaldi 
arrives  there.  The  attempt  is  hazardous;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Revolution  shall  not  burst  bounds  in  Naples."  '*  Politically, 
Cavour 's  reasoning  was  irrefutable:  morally,  his  plot  to  over- 
throw the  Bourbon  government  can  no  more  be  justified  than 
can  the  party  of  William  of  Orange  in  conniving  at  the  over- 
throw of  James  II,  or  the  American  Patriots  in  plotting  against 
George  III,  or  the  European  Legitimists  in  resorting  to  every 
device  for  crushing  Napoleon  I.  If  we  admit  that  every  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  bad  it  may  be,  ought  to  be  upheld,  then 
we  must  condemn  any  attempt,  from  inside  or  out,  to  destroy  it. 
If  we  believe,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  claims  of  patriotism,  we 
shall  exonerate  the  motives  of  the  Piedmontese  and  the  Neapoli- 
tan Liberals;  but  without  blinding  ourselves  to  their  methods, 
which,  like  ambuscades  and  surprises  in  warfare,  have  no  moral 
sanction.  "I  should  have  much  preferred,"  said  Massimo 
d'Azeglio,  "an  open  conduct,  rather  than  the  use  of  so  many 
artifices,  by  which,  after  all,  nobody  has  been  duped/'99 

On  Cavour's  fiftieth  birthday,  the  crisis  seemed  at  hand. 
While  he  was  waiting  impatiently  at  Turin  for  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  success  of  the  great  plot  at  Naples,  Garibaldi  in 
the  upper  room  of  the  Faro  at  Messina  was  deliberating  where  to 
cross  the  Straits,  Bertani  was  hurrying  to  confer  with  him,  and 
Mazzini,  from  his  hiding-place  in  Florence,  was  cursing  the 
hand  which  held  back  the  raid  into  Umbria. 

••  £rfter#,  m,  SOI;  C.  to  Penano,  July  80,  1800.    " /6i4,  805.    M  /W*  8001 
••  Persano,  01;  M.  d'Axeglio  to  Penano,  July  16,  I860. 
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EARLY  in  August  the  great  drama  was  nearing  a  crisis.  At 
Turin,  Cavour,  having  abandoned  his  impracticable  idea 
of  checking  Garibaldi's  passage  to  the  Mainland,  was  intriguing 
to  superinduce  a  revolution  at  Naples,  and  while  he  labored  to 
screen  Garibaldi  from  foreign  interference*  he  meditated  a  new 
plan  for  preventing  the  Revolution  from  overwhelming  Italy. 
The  last  Bertanians  had  sailed  from  Genoa,  but  not  for  the 
Papal  Coast,  in  spite  of  Bertani's  high  and  mighty  purpose  to 
ignore  the  Government.  At  Naples  the  Bourbon  King  was  be- 
ginning to  perceive  that  the  advent  of  a  so-called  Liberal  Min- 
istry had  not  exorcised  the  Demon  of  Revolution.  Napoleon 
was  trying  to  formulate  a  North  by  South  policy  which  should 
please  England  over  the  Channel  without  sacrificing  French 
prestige  across  the  Alps. 

Day  after  day  from  his  outlook  in  the  light-house  tower,  Gari- 
baldi scanned  the  Straits  of  Messina  with  his  field-glass.  At  its 
narrowest  point  the  channel  is  scarcely  two  miles  wide.  Just 
opposite  the  Faro,  the  ancient  Charybdis,  the  small  town  of 
Scilla  rests  upon  a  shelf-like  ledge.  Above  it,  the  Calabrian  coast 
slopes  away  in  purpled  outline  to  the  northeast;  below  it,  the 
shore  trends  southeast;  and  as  the  Sicilian  coast  recedes  towards 
the  southwest,  the  Straits  grow  rapidly  broader.  It  is  as  if 
Vulcan  had  riven  the  Island  from  the  Mainland  by  a  wedge,  the 
narrow  end  of  which  cut  the  outlet  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis. The  imposing  range  of  Aspromonte,  whose  highest  peak 
falls  just  short  of  7000  feet,  forms  the  toe  of  the  Boot :  a  wild  and 
for  the  most  part  uninhabited  region,  furrowed  by  purple 
ravines,  and  meeting  the  water  in  steep  slopes  or  sheer  cUffs. 
There  are  few  havens,  and  no  large  harbors.  The  towns  are  few; 
the  villages  cling  like  barnacles  to  the  rocks,  or  fringe  the  sandy 
beaches. 

Garibaldi  studied  every  wrinkle  in  the  Calabrian  Coast,  which 
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to  him  and  his  men  was  the  Promised  Land.  He  watched  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  currents  in  the  Straits,  those  perilous  cur* 
rents  into  which  the  Sirens  lured  unwary  mariners  in  Homeric 
days.  Unlike  Ulysses,  he  did  not  stop  his  ears  to  their  enchant- 
ing song,  with  its  burden  "Come  over!  come  over!"  But  a  score 
of  Neapolitan  vessels  patrolled  the  eastern  shore,  troops  occu- 
pied the  forts  and  barracks,  and  watchmen  were  stationed  along 
the  desolate  stretches.  At  length,  on  the  night  of  August  8 
he  despatched  200  picked  men  under  Musolino  and  Missori  to 
surprise  the  fort  of  Altafiumana,  opposite  the  Faro.  They  crossed 
silently,  evaded  the  patrol  and  landed  safely.  But  a  false  alarm 
caused  some  one  to  fire  his  gun,  which  put  the  Neapolitans  on 
their  guard,  and  obliged  the  Garibaldians  to  take  to  the  moun- 
tains. There  they  easily  maintained  themselves,  too  nimble  to 
be  caught  by  the  Bourbon  regulars,  and  they  began  to  draw 
bodies  of  Calabrians  to  their  camp.  Three  nights  later,  Castiglia 
attempted  a  second  crossing  with  four  hundred  men:  but  the 
Neapolitan  cruisers  discovered  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  put 
back.  Nevertheless,  the  first  step  had  been  gained.1 

To  Garibaldi,  just  risen  on  the  morning  of  August  12,  Bertani 
appeared  unexpectedly.  "  You  are  Providence!  "  exclaimed  the 
Paladin  to  his  Alter  Ego  full  of  gall.  Then  he  listened  to  Ber- 
tani*8  report,  approved  of  everything,  and  doubtless  in  his 
explosive  fashion  discharged  a  volley  of  oaths  at  Cavour.  Hav- 
ing performed  his  task  with  extraordinary  energy,  Bertani  felt 
that  his  Chief  must  now  decide.  There  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  he  hoped  to  persuade  Garibaldi  to  postpone  attacking  the 
Bourbons  in  Calabria  in  order  to  lead  the  Bertanian  legions 
against  the  Papal  States.  Bertani,  Mazzini  and  their  Extremist 
cronies  would  have  had  Garibaldi  quit  Sicily  a  month  earlier, 
after  the  Bourbons  evacuated  Palermo,  and  hurry  forward  the 
invasion  of  Umbria  and  Latium,  so  obsessed  were  they  by  this 
project.  But  he  knew  better  than  they  that,  until  the  Island  was 
secured,  his  departure  might  bring  the  Bourbons  back.  Now, 
however,  having  possession  of  every  important  place  except  the 
Citadel  of  Messina,  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  Bertani.  That  very 
forenoon  he  and  Bertani  sailed  away  on  the  Washington,  leaving 

1  Guenoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  155-54.  Garibaldi:  J/morw.873.  Forbes,  129.  Bo** 
done.  900-95. 
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no  whisper  as  to  their  destination.  The  army,  bivouacking  along 
the  strand  from  Messina  to  the  Faro,  was  mystified,  and  in  a 
day  or  two,  when  the  telegraph  had  spread  the  news,  Europe 
watched  to  see  where  this  latest  melodramatic  stroke  of  the 
Paladin  would  hit. 

On  the  voyage,  the  two  had  eager  discussions.  According  to 
Bertani,  Garibaldi  agreed  to  captain  the  expedition.  The  Min- 
isterial requirement,  that  the  troops  must  touch  some  point  in 
Sicily  before  proceeding,  gave  him  no  trouble:  his  only  question 
being  whether  to  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  Roman  coast,  or 
on  the  Neapolitan.  "I  say  nothing,*'  Bertani  writes;  "I  cannot 
see  any  difference.  I  study  the  map  of  Italy  and  see  her  unity 
completed  wherever  Garibaldi  may  land."*  Garibaldi  himself, 
however,  leads  us  to  infer  that  he  deliberately  played  a  trick 
on  the  Bertanians.  His  fortnight's  watch  at  the  Faro  had  taught 
him  the  desirability  of  securing  a  larger  force  before  he  invaded 
Calabria:  and  when  Bertani  told  him  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
well-equipped  men  chafing  for  action,  he  quickly  resolved  to  ap- 
propriate them  to  his  own  use.  He  had  no  intention  that  another 
expedition,  sufficiently  large  to  be  formidable,  should  operate  in 
the  Papal  States,  or  elsewhere,  except  under  his  control.  Much 
as  he  professed  to  trust  Bertani,  he  still  regarded  him  as  Maz- 
sini's  man  at  heart:  many  of  the  volunteers  were  avowed  Be* 
publicans;  if  they  succeeded  in  freeing  the  Pope's  dominion  and 
the  adjacent  Neapolitan  provinces,  they  and  their  leader,  Maz- 
nni,  would  justly  claim  equal  glory  with  the  Garibaldians  in 
Sicily,  and  would  demand  an  equal  voice  in  determining  the 
form  of  government  when  the  day  of  reconstruction  should  come. 
"  Mazzini,  Bertani,  Nicotera,  etc.,"  Garibaldi  writes  in  his  Auto- 
biography, "without  disapproving  our  expeditions  in  Southern 
Italy,  thought  that  diversions  ought  to  be  made  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  or  against  Naples!  or  perhaps  they  felt  repugnance 
to  submitting  themselves  to  obey  the  Dictatorship.  In  order 
not  to  run  counter  entirely  to  the  strategic  idea  of  those  gentle- 
men, the  thought  came  into  my  head  of  taking  myself  those 
5000  men,  and  with  them  attempting  a  sudden  stroke  against 
Naples."1  With  his  usual  disregard  of  truth,  the  Paladin  ignores 
the  fact  that  on  July  SO  he  had  written  Bertani:  "Concerning 

»  Mario:  Bertani  n,  108.  '  Garibaldi:  Mimori*.  pt  iii,  chap.  11. 
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the  operations  in  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  States,  push  them 
to  the  very  utmost."4  He  conveniently  forgets  that  before  em* 
barking  for  Marsala,  he  had  impressed  upon  his  lieutenants  that 
those  operations  were  an  integral  part  of  his  plan,*  and  that  by 
starting  Zambianchi  on  his  wild-goose  chase,  he  had  himself 
pointed  to  the  goal  he  expected  his  followers  to  reach.  His 
extraordinary  triumph  in  the  intervening  three  months  changed 
his  outlook.  In  mid-August  he  was  prepared  to  welcome  all  the 
help  that  "  those  gentlemen,"  the  Maszinians,  would  give  him; 
but  he  insisted  that  they  should  act  under  his  command.  There 
should  not  be  a  divided  allegiance,  or  conflicting  counsels,  or 
two  Paladins.  In  other  words,  Garibaldi  adopted  towards  Mas- 
rini  and  the  Republican  Extremists  the  very  policy  which 
Cavour  pursued  towards  him  and  the  Revolution. 

Early  on  August  14,*  the  Washington  steamed  into  the  Gulf 
degli  Aranci  to  find  there  four  vessels  with  4000  volunteers.  Ber- 
tani  and  Garibaldi  learned  with  rage  that  the  Torino  and  Ama* 
ton,  with  the  remaining  2000,  had  been  ordered  to  Palermo  by 
the  commander  of  the  Piedmontese  gunboat  Gulnara.1  Gari- 
baldi used  this  as  an  excuse  for  giving  up  the  proposed  descent 
on  the  Roman  or  Neapolitan  littoral.  Four  thousand  men  would 
be  too  few  —  although  he  had  expected  to  command  only  five 
thousand — and  too  much  time  had  been  lost — although  when  he 
sailed  from  the  Faro  he  must  have  known  how  long  it  would 
require  for  him  to  go  to  Terranova  and  thence  to  the  Mainland. 
Obviously,  he  was  not  prepared  to  disobey  the  Government's 
condition,  that  the  Bertanian  expedition  must  touch  first  at 
some  Sicilian  port;  he  must  also  have  realized  that  the  eager 
Bertanians  would  on  all  accounts  be  safer  under  his  own  com- 
mand. So  he  reviewed  them,  roused  their  enthusiasm  by  one  of 

4  Ciimpoli,  168.  This  letter  did  not  reach  Genoa  till  Aug.  15.  The  delay  hat 
not  been  explained.  Doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  but 
another,  written  by  Garibaldi  to  Ricasoli  on  the  same  day,  did  not  reach  Flor- 
ence till  Aug.  19.  Ricasoli,  v,  171,  n.  ft.  Piandani,  147  ff.  On  p.  152,  he  says 
that  he  read  this  letter  himself.  »  Garibaldi  to  Bertani,  May  5, 1800; 

Ciampoli,  141;  to  Medici,  ibid;  to  Finsi  and  Besana,  ibid,  148. 

*  On  Aug.  14,  C.  telegraphed  Persano  that  the  Bertanians,  having  promised  to 
go  to  Sicily,  were  in  the  Gulf  degli  Aranci,  with  the  probable  intention  of  landing 
on  the  Papal  coast  — "  which  would  ruin  everything/'  As  a  precaution*  C 
ordered  the  Monsambano  "  to  those  waters."  Persano,  189. 

T  Pianciani.  p.  810,  states  that  the  force  intended  for  Terranova  numbered 
0940  men. 
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hi*  stirring  harangues,  and,  having  bidden  them  to  obey  Bertani, 
he  sailed  off  for  a  few  boors' distraction  at  Caprenu  Returning, 
he  put  in  at  Cagliari,  where  the  Bertanians  had  arrived.  He 
gave  instructions  for  them  to  follow,  and  proceeded  to  Palermo, 
and  on  without  delay  to  the  Faro,  only  to  learn  that  Nino  Burio 
intended  that  very  night  to  attempt  a  passage  from  the  beach 
of  Giardini,  below  Taormina.  Having  ordered  Sirtori  to  make 
an  ostentatious  feint  from  the  Faro  and  Messina,  the  Paladin 
jumped  into  a  carriage  and  with  joy  in  his  heart  drove  at  top 
speed  the  thirty  miles  to  Bbrio's  camp.8 

Bertani's  legions  were  incensed  at  seeing  their  expedition  thus 
diverted  from  the  objective  for  which  they  had  volunteered. 
Of  all  Garibaldi's  acts,  this  was  the  one  they  were  least  disposed 
to  forgive  him.9  Their  resentment  was  natural:  because  now, 
instead  of  enjoying  the  prestige  of  an  independent  corps,  with 
whatever  glory  they  might  win,  they  were  simply  another  divi- 
sion of  the  Garibaldian  army.  To  their  questions,  Bertani  re- 
plied laconically:  "We  shall  go  where,  when  and  how  Garibaldi 
shall  command."  Though  trembling  with  anger,  they  kept  silent; 
for  they  knew  that,  whatever  their  preference,  their  fortunes 
depended  on  Garibaldi.  When  they  disembarked  in  Sicily,  they 
heard  no  more  of  an  invasion  of  the  Papal  coast  or  of  surprising 
Naples,  but  they  were  summoned  by  Garibaldi  to  join  in  his 
attack  on  Calabria.  At  this  order,  Pianciani,  their  military  head, 
resigned  in  dudgeon.10  Almost  simultaneously  the  attack  on 
Umbria  by  the  Mazsinian  troops  under  Nicotera  was  prevented 
by  Ricasoli,  whom  they  accused  of  breach  of  faith.11  With 
further  exasperation,  the  Party  of  Revolution  read  the  warn- 
ing issued  on  August  13  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
announced  that  the  Government  would  tolerate  no  more  the 
private  recruiting  of  volunteers  or  launching  of  expeditions 
against  friendly  states,  and  he  declared,  with  too  evident  harsh* 

1  For  the  Bertsnian  aide,  aee  Mario:  Bertani,  chape.  16  and  17,  and  Pianciani. 
In  general:  Garibaldi:  Memorie,  pt.  iii,  chap.  11.  Mario:  Garibaldi,  n,  246-40. 
Bordone.  897-310.  Gueraoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  154-60.  Bandi,  860-42.  Forbes, 
186-84, 134-38.  •  Gueraoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  157.  "  In  accepting 

Ptandani's  resignation.  Garibaldi  assured  him  that  he  had  not  given  up  his  plan 
against  the  Papal  States;  but  often,  he  said,  one  can  accomplish  more  with  8000 
men  than  with  10,000.  Meanwhile  he  discreetly  appropriated  the  6000  Bertan* 
hM  tor  his  own  use.  Mario:  Bsrtam,  n,  170.  "  Mario:  Nicotera,  84-47. 
Mario:  Bertani  n,  chap.  13,  Piandani,  passim.  Ricasoli,  v,  passim. 
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ness,  that "  Italy  must  belong  to  the  Italians,  and  not  to  the 
sects." 1S  Thus  as  the  Revolution  was  preparing  to  invade  the 
Mainland,  the  Italian  Government  took  pains  to  disavow  con- 
nexion with  it. 

On  the  strand  of  Giardini,  Garibaldi  found  Nino  Budo,  who, 
having  traversed  the  Island  and  suppressed  as  best  he  could  some 
atrocious  anarchical  outbreaks  among  the  Sicilians  along  the 
way,  had  been  waiting  for  days  in  a  frenzy  of  impatience  for 
orders  to  embark.  He  had  with  him  the  Torino,  a  screw  steamer 
of  700  tons,  and  the  Franklin,  a  paddle  boat  of  200  tons,  which 
together  might  safely  accommodate  two  thousand  passengers. 
Nearly  four  thousand "  Garibaldians,  however,  stowed  them- 
selves like  sardines  into  these  vessels.  Late  in  the  "dark  and 
fitful  evening,"  well  suited  to  their  adventure,  the  Franklin  and 
the  Torino,  having  weighed  anchor,  laid  their  course  to  the 
east.  Just  before  daybreak  they  prepared  to  run  inshore  near 
Melito,  the  very  tip  of  Calabria.  But  here,  as  at  Marsala,  Bbrio's 
ship  grounded,  and  although  when  Garibaldi  came  up  with  the 
Franklin,  he  did  his  utmost  to  tug  the  Torino  free,  she  still 
stuck  fast.  Without  thought  of  his  own  peril,  the  Dictator 
quickly  put  his  helm  about  and  steered  straight  for  Messina  in 
search  of  tow-boats.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  two  Neapoli- 
tan cruisers,  the  Aquila  and  the  Fulminante,  bore  down  upoft 
him.  He  hoisted  the  American  flag,  which  caused  them  to  refrain 
from  firing,  while  he  steered  landwards  and  disembarked  his 
forces.  The  cruisers,  discovering  the  Torino,  bombarded  her  at 
short  range,  and  then  set  fire  to  her:  but  Bixio  had  already 
sent  all  his  men  ashore,  seized  the  telegraph  office  and  started 
northward.  Garibaldi  followed,  having  cut  off  his  retreat  by 
ordering  the  Franklin  back  to  Messina. 

But  retreat  was  no  more  in  Garibaldi's  thoughts  than  in  those 
of  a  hound  on  the  scent  of  a  hare.  His  amazing  success  in  Sicily 
inspired  him  with  a  belief,  which  his  followers  shared,  that  he 
was  invincible.  The  public  of  two  hemispheres  regarded  him  as 
a  sort  of  demi-god,  while  the  Neapolitan  soldiers,  and  even  more 
their  officers,  felt  a  superstitious  dread  of  him.  And  yet  his 
descent  on  Calabria,  though  less  foolhardy  than  his  Marsala 

"  Text  in  Bordone,  308-10. 

»  Forbes,  1481  aays  that  the  Tarmo  took  9000  and  the  Franklin  1S00. 
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landing,  was  highly  audacious.  True,  he  had  nearly  4000  men, 
and  12,000  more  were  encamped  on  the  Sicilian  shore,  waiting 
for  their  chance  to  cross:  but  the  Bourbon  troops  in  Southern 
Calabria  numbered  at  the  lowest  estimate  20,000,  they  held 
several  fortified  places  and  the  lines  of  communication,  and 
they  were  supported  by  some  twenty  ships,  large  and  small, 
which  could  easily  be  concentrated  at  any  point  along  the  coast. 
To  these  odds  Garibaldi  paid  as  little  heed  as  to  the  spasms 
which  Diplomacy  might  suffer  at  his  daring.  Happy  as  a  Scot- 
tish chief  to  be  once  more  in  the  saddle,  he  led  his  men  a  long 
day's  march  over  difficult  paths  to  attack  Reggio.  A  strong 
citadel  defended  the  town,  and  reinforcements  under  Melendez 
and  Brigante  were  hurrying  to  aid  its  garrison.  At  daybreak  on 
the  21st  Garibaldi  and  Bixio,  with  Musolino's  column,  now  com- 
manded by  Missori,  tried  to  take  the  Bourbons  by  surprise;  but 
they  were  on  the  alert,  and  held  out  till  midday.  Having  cap- 
tured Reggio,  Garibaldi  hardly  gave  his  men  time  to  breathe 
before  pressing  on  to  meet  Brigante.  During  the  night  of  May 
f  1-22,  Cosenz  crossed  with  part  of  his  division  to  Scilla.  A  few 
hours  later  Brigante  and  Melendez,  finding  themselves  hemmed 
in  and  unable  to  make  their  men  fight,  surrendered.  Europe  was 
again  amazed  to  hear  that  Bourbon  regulars,  equipped  with  arms* 
artillery  and  the  outward  trappings  of  soldiers,  gladly  submitted 
to  "shirtless"  adventurers.  "From  that  day/'  writes  Guerzoni, 
"the  melting  away  continued  with  the  terrible  swiftness  of 
putrefaction."  "  Each  night  saw  Garibaldi  a  stage  nearer  Naples 
— his  march  being  not  so  much  an  invasion  as  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress. As  the  passage  of  the  Straits  was  now  no  longer  barred, 
the  troops  he  had  left  in  Sicily  crossed  over  and  hastened  to 
catch  up  with  him;  volunteers  from  the  North  flocked  to  his 
standard;  and  a  few  recruits  came  from  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces, where  revolts  instigated  by  Cavourians  and  Revolution- 
ists alike  had  broken  out  in  many  places.  But  the  Bourbon  sol- 
diers, who  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  enlist  under  him.  He  had  expected  that  they  would 
welcome  the  first  opportunity  to  exchange  the  service  of  Tyranny 
for  that  of  Liberty:  but  there  was  no  patriotism  in  them;  nor 
even  manliness.   They  dispersed  over  the  country  in  robber 
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bands,  —  terrorizing,  stealing,  outraging,  slaying,  —  true  ex- 
ponents of  Bourbon  ideals.  But  the  Liberator  swept  on  towards 
the  capital,  with  the  victorious  rush  of  a  torrent  in  spring* 
time.1* 

At  Turin,  meanwhile,  Cavour  was  beaten  against  by  conflict- 
ing gusts  of  opinion.  Ricasoli  kept  urging  him  to  assert  the 
primacy  of  the  King  by  extreme  measures.  Victor  Emanuel's 
prestige,  he  said,  would  be  halved  if  he  accepted  Sicily  from 
Garibaldi,  and  everyone  would  declare  that  Garibaldi  ought  to 
be  king  himself.19  "I  will  never  suffer,"  he  wrote,  "that  any 
other  principle  shall  rise  up  in  Italy  save  that  which  embodies 
itself  in  the  King." 1T  "  Better  war  than  anarchy ! "  was  his  motto. 
He  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  anybody  should  have  permis- 
sion to  be  bold,  except  the  Representatives  of  the  Nation,  the 
constituted  Authority  itself.18  Victor  Emanuel  ought  to  be  the 
real  Garibaldi.  "If  Garibaldi  lands  at  Salerno,  the  [Bourbon] 
King  will  probably  flee;  in  which  case,  one  of  [Victor  Emanuel's] 
Generals,  •  .  .  followed  by  troops  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  must 
quickly  seize,  provisionally  and  dictatorially,  the  government 
of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  proper  moment,  a 
civil  government  can  be  set  up  composed  of  native  Neapolitans. 
.  .  .  We  need  a  coup  d'Stat  after  Napoleon's  pattern.  .  •  .  This 
is  not  the  time  for  scruples;  this  is  the  time  for  saving  Italy." 1§ 
Three  days  later,  Ricasoli  returned  to  the  charge  and  begged 
Cavour  to  have  done  with  Diplomacy.  "You  possess  very  great 
genius,"  he  said,  "and  must  see  that  the  time  for  fighting  by 
means  of  genius  alone  is  passed."  The  King's  Government  must 
regain  its  authority  at  home  and  abroad,  and  escape  from  the 
toils  of  Diplomacy.  "They  are  already  prophesying  the  down- 
fall of  Count  Cavour,"  he  added.10  The  next  day  he  bids  Cavour 
to  face  Diplomacy's  menaces,  "and  to  expose  all  to  a  war  with 
one  power  or  with  three,  but  save  us  from  the  Garibaldian 
anarchy."11  When  such  a  sober  man  as  the  Iron  Baron  emulated 
Danton  in  urging  audacity t  audacity!  evermore  audacity!  we 
can  infer  that  the  Revolutionists  did  not  enjoy,  as  they  supposed, 

"  Guenoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  159-65.  Garibaldi;  Memorie,  375-80.  Bandi,  262- 
00.  Bordone,  317-82.  Mario:  Garibaldi,  i,  256.  Forbes,  148-57. 
"  Ricasoli.  v,  161-62;  Ricasoli  to  C,  July  15, 1850. 
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a  monopoly  of  zeal.  Cavour  listened  gladly  to  his  urging,  al- 
though he  saw  that  the  real  problem  was  how  to  be  bold  suc- 
cessfully. "  Garibaldi's  doings  have  produced  in  him  the  greatest 
exaltation/9  he  wrote  of  Ricasoli  to  Gualterio;  "he  would  like  to 
have  the  Government  surpass  in  audacity  the  Dictator  of  Sic- 
ily, initiate  uprisings,  organize  revolutions — in  a  word  put  down 
(soverchiasse)  both  Pope  and  King  of  Naples  by  proclaiming  the 
unity  of  Italy.  He  writes  and  writes  again,  and  telegraphs  day 
and  night  to  goad  us  on  with  counsels,  notices,  reproofs,  I  would 
almost  say  with  threats.  I  hope  that  he  will  calm  down;  other- 
wise I  don't  know  how  we  can  get  on,  because  we  are  resolved  to 
be  bold,  even  audacious,  but  not  foolhardy  or  crazy.  The  Italian 
movement  follows  a  determined  course;  in  desiring  to  hurry  it 
one  runs  the  risk  of  ruining  it  completely."**  Reading  between 
the  lines,  we  suspect  that  Cavour,  while  professing  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  Ricasoli's  importunities,  really  took  this  means  of  in- 
forming Gualterio  —  and  through  Gualterio  many  others  — 
that  the  Cavourian  policy,  which  the  conservatives  were  cen- 
suring as  too  bold,  was  condemned  by  Ricasoli  as  too  timid. 

Lanza  also,  a  man  of  deliberate  decisions,  found  fault  with 
Cavour  for  lack  of  courage  and  frankness.  The  Prime  Minister, 
he  said,  ought  to  have  prevented  Garibaldi  from  becoming  so 
powerful  as  to  menace  the  existence  of  the  Monarchy;  and  he 
ought  to  have  declared  war  openly  on  the  King  of  Naples.  Lanza 
did  not  state  how  either  of  these  suggestions  could  be  sagely 
carried  out;  he  simply  asserted  that  the  danger  from  increased 
diplomatic  tension  would  have  been  less  than  from  the  formation 
of  a  Revolutionary  army  in  the  South.*1  Massimo  d'Azeglio, 
always  a  dilettante  in  politics,  threw  up  his  position  as  Governor 
of  Milan,  although  at  that  crisis  any  defection  from  the  Liberal 
party  must  do  harm,  especially  the  defection  of  a  veteran  like 
Father  Massimo,  whose  early  reputation  as  a  patriot  followed 
him  as  luminously  as  its  tail  follows  a  comet.  But  he  refused 
to  serve  a  government  guilty  of  duplicity  towards  the  King 
of  Naples  and  guilty  of  allowing  Mazzinian  volunteers,  under 
the  transparent  mask  of  Garibaldians,  to  enlist  in  Lombardy.*4 

«  Latere,  m,  317;  C.  to  Gualterio,  Aug.  8, 1800. 

*  Tavallini,  i,  946,  244  247,  249. 
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Massimo  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Cavour  was  simultane- 
ously the  witless  dupe  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Bourbons,  of 
Napoleon  III  and  the  Pope. 

While  others  were  criticizing,  Cavour  was  working  like  a 
Titan  to  set  off  the  military  revolution  at  Naples.  Necessary  as 
it  was  to  forestall  Garibaldi,  it  was  not  less  certain  that,  unless 
the  Neapolitans  showed  a  determination  to  embrace  the  Na- 
tional Movement,  they  would  not  profit  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons.  "Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow." M  He  acted  on  the  assumption  that,  provided  a  large 
proportion  of  the  better  element  in  Naples  desired  to  be  Italians, 
he  needed  only  to  place  a  ladder  at  their  prison  window,  and  they 
would  come  out  of  their  own  accord.  Even  a  revolution  in  which 
the  natives  were  steered  from  outside  would  serve.  The  obvious 
instrument  was  the  Bourbon  army:  let  that  issue  a  pronuncia- 
mento  and  raise  the  Italian  flag,  and  the  Kingdom  would  sup- 
port it.  So  Cavour's  agents  were  busy  persuading,  and  tempt- 
ing. But  before  an  army  goes  over  to  the  enemy,  it  must  know 
what  it  has  to  expect.  Cavour  therefore  authorized  his  agents 
to  promise  to  the  officers  similar  rank  in  the  Italian  service  and 
to  incorporate  the  privates  in  the  Italian  army.  Money  was 
offered  and  accepted.  To  those  who  hesitated,  the  alternative  to 
desertion  was  emphasized:  since  the  Bourbon  Kingdom  was 
doomed  and  United  Italy  was  sure  to  be  established,  those  Nea- 
politans who  had  not  seized  their  opportunity  could  look  for  no 
employment  under  the  new  Kingdom.  In  short,  patriotism  coin- 
cided with  self-interest  to  impel  them  to  secede.  The  annals  of 
political  ratting  —  whether  it  results  in  the  restoration  of  a 
Charles  II  or  the  coming  of  a  William  III  —  are  never  savoury. 
In  this  case,  Cavour  had  no  qualms  at  hastening  by  underhand 
means  the  revolution  which  he  regarded  as  inevitable;  he  saw 
only  the  patriotic  need  of  having  Naples  emancipate  herself  and 
vote  for  union  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  before  the  Garibaldi- 
ans,  borne  along  with  their  torrent  of  revolutionary  discord, 
should  flood  the  capital. 

On  July  30  Cavour  telegraphed  Admiral  Fersano  to  proceed 
to  Naples,"  where,  with  Villamarina,  he  was  to  carry  through  the 
proposed  seduction.    "We  are  at  the  end  of  the  drama,"  the 
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Prime  Minister  wrote.  "The  moment  is  critical."  Persano  re- 
plied that  he  had  "a  hard  bone  to  gnaw/9  but  that  he  would  do 
his  best.17  Arrived  at  Naples,  he  seems  to  have  spared  no  effort. 
Cavour  sent  down  bersaglieri,  money,  arms  and  various  emissa- 
ries. General  Nunziante,  formerly  the  merciless  instrument  of 
Bourbon  tyranny,  now  accepted  the  inducements  offered  him  to 
become  Italian,  and  went  secretly  to  Naples  to  win  over  his  former 
troops.19  Liborio  Romano,  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a 
gentleman  of  easy  virtue,  while  still  serving  Francis  II,  saw  no 
difficulty  in  promoting  the  plot.  The  King's  own  uncle,  Count  of 
Syracuse,  made  no  secret  of  his  collusion.  The  Committee  of 
Order,  which  avowedly  existed  to  spread  Unitarian  doctrines, 
became  bolder,  whilst  its  rival,  the  Committee  of  Action,  pushed 
its  mines  for  a  Republican  upheaval.  Among  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  Bourbon  navy,  and  among  the  civilians  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Cavourians  plied  their  powers  of  persuasion. 
In  the  night  of  August  11,  Piola,  commanding  Garibaldi's  ship, 
the  Tilkdry,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  in  collusion  with  Per- 
sano, to  surprise  a  Bourbon  ship,  the  Monarca,  at  Castellamare, 
and  to  precipitate  a  stampede  of  desertion.19   On  August  15 
General  Nunziante  reached  Naples  incognito.  Two  Italian  gen- 
erals, Ribotti  and  Mezzacapo,  in  whom  Cavour  had  confidence, 
arrived  there.   Emilio  Visconti-Venosta,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Cavour's  younger  aides,  who  had  begun  his  career  as  a  Mazzin- 
ian,  suddenly  appeared,  to  energize  the  project,  bringing  with  him 
Finzi,  Director  of  the  Million  Muskets  Fund;  "eminent  patriots, 
both  of  them,"  Persano  thought,  "and  of  serious  and  valid  oper- 
osity."  Nisco,  an  unpolluted  Neapolitan  Liberal,  worked  with 
them.  Still  the  yeamed-for  military  revolt  hung  fire.  Persano's 
marines  on  shore  leave  provoked  a  street  brawl,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  On  the  19th  news  of  an  outbreak  at  Potenza,  and  of  the 
Basilicata  in  a  ferment,  brought  cheer.  The  Count  of  Syracuse 
read  Persano  the  draught  of  a  letter  he  was  sending  the  King, 
urging  him  to  retire.  Still  the  pronunciamento  lagged,  although 
bundles  of  proclamations  had  been  printed.  The  next  day  the 
report  from  the  provinces  showed  that  the  insurrection  was 
spreading.  Liborio  Romano,  the  reform  minister,  grew  bold  and 
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wrote  in  plain  terms  to  Francis  II,  assuring  him  that  the  situation 
had  become  untenable,  the  State  bring  honeycombed  by  plots 
and  discontent  on  the  inside,  and  menaced  from  without  by  the 
National  movement.  Romano  advised  the  King  to  absent  him* 
self  for  some  time  from  the  Kingdom,  to  appoint  a  ministry  to  act 
as  his  regent,  and  to  announce  to  his  subjects  that  he  wished  to 
save  them  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war.90  On  the  21st  the  tele* 
graph  bore  the  death  warrant  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty:  "Gari- 
baldi has  landed  at  Melito  with  4,500  men."11  To  the  Cavouri- 
ans,  that  message  acted  as  a  final  spur.  Visconti-Venosta  advised 
sending  arms  to  the  insurgents  to  enable  them  to  harass  the 
Neapolitan  armies  in  the  rear,  while  Garibaldi  assailed  them  in 
front:  the  arms  were  sent.  A  last  desperate  effort  to  provoke  the 
revolution  in  the  capital  failed. 

But  the  Neapolitans,  while  refusing  to  join  the  Italian  Party, 
had  no  thought  of  supporting  Francis  II.  Such  a  disgrace  of 
desertions  as  he  witnessed  during  the  last  week  in  August  and  the 
first  week  in  September  has  rarely  been  recorded.  It  was  rather  a 
slinking  away,  than  an  overt  change  of  sides.  Upon  the  miserable 
King  were  visited  the  sins  of  his  fathers.  Their  long  regime  of 
corruption,  in  which  their  chief  ally  had  been  the  Church,  had  so 
debased  the  Neapolitans  that  there  was  no  manliness,  no  sense  of 
honor,  nor  even  the  recognition  of  the  ordinary  family  and  social 
ties  in  them.  The  kings  had  sown  deceit,  injustice,  cruelty, 
fraud;  the  priests  had  sown  bigotry  and  superstition  hardly  less 
crass  than  the  fetish-worship  of  the  Papuan.  Kings  and  priests 
alike  had  gloried  in  the  90,000  lazzaroni  who  polluted  Naples, 
because  they  could  be  held  in  check  by  the  sleight  of  liquefying  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius ;  they  not  merely  winked  at  the  Camorra, 
they  had  filiations  with  it.  And  now,  at  the  day  of  reckoning,  the 
people,  who  had  been  thus  deliberately  depraved  by  their  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  guides,  proved  themselves  the  degenerates  they 
were  bred  to  be.  The  courtiers  melted  away.  Some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  officials  resigned.  One  —  the  martial  General  Bosco 
—  had  a  timely  attack  of  sciatica.  Every  steamer  bound  north 
took  a  crowd  of  despicable  fugitives.  When  the  Ministry  re- 
signed, the  King  could  get  no  one  to  replace  them.  Falconi, 
Ulloa,  Gigli  resolutely  said  no:  the  hour  of  dissolution  had  come, 

"  Text  of  Romano*!  letter  in  Penano,  152-56*.  u  Penano,  167. 
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and  neither  they  nor  any  other  notables  would  compromise 
themselves  by  serving  as  official  pall-bearers  to  the  dynasty.  ** 
The  King's  kinsmen  —  his  half-brother,  Count  of  Trani,  and  his 
uncle,  Count  of  Trapani  —  threw  up  their  commissions;  while 
the  Count  of  Syracuse,  dallying  with  the  seductions  of  the  Italian 
Party,  in  which  he  saw  hope  of  aggrandizement  for  himself,  ad- 
dressed to  Francis  the  above-mentioned  letter  in  which,  having 
declared  that  the  doom  of  the  dynasty  could  not  be  averted,  he 
implored  his  royal  nephew  to  make  "a  sublime  sacrifice"  and  re- 
tire from  the  Kingdom.  Europe  and  his  subjects  would  bless, 
God  would  reward  him! M  Another  uncle,  the  Count  of  Aquila, 
having  plotted  with  the  reactionary  Camarilla  to  compel  the 
King  to  abdicate  and  to  appoint  himself  regent,  had  already 
taken  to  flight.14 

Every  hour  the  telegraph  brought  news  of  Garibaldi's  trium- 
phal advance,  and  told  how  the  Bourbon  troops  vanished  before 
him,  without  firing  a  shot.  Francis  knew  that  the  regiments 
garrisoning  his  own  capital,  the  sentries  at  his  door,  the  very 
guards  who  escorted  him,  were  faithless.  "If  Europe  does  not 
want  him,"  said  De  Sauget,  one  of  his  officers,  "why  should  we 
let  ourselves  be  killed  for  him?  ""  Francis  listened  to  one  adviser 
after  another,  but  did  nothing.  He  seems  to  have  been  cognizant 
of  the  plot  of  the  Clergy  to  organize  a  second  Saint  Bartholomew, 
in  which  the  Liberals  should  be  massacred,19  but  whether  he 
approved  or  not  we  do  not  know:  for,  although  his  ears  listened, 
his  mind  was  dazed  and  his  will  numb.  When  aged  Carrascosa, 
with  laudable  bravado,  said  to  him,  "Mount  your  horse,  and  we 
will  all  follow  Your  Majesty;  we  will  either  fall  like  brave  men, 
or  pitch  Garibaldi  into  the  sea!"  the  King  did  not  rouse.  From 
long  dealing  with  phantoms,  he  was  incredulous  of  any  reality. 
He  had  only  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Minister,  who 
spoke  so  valiantly,  would  bow  himself  out  of  the  room  with  pro- 
testations of  devotion,  and  return  no  more.  The  Bourbons  from 
sire  to  son  for  generations  had  exploited  the  evil  in  mankind;  now 
their  miserable  descendant  was  punished  by  a  monomania  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  which  left  him  powerless  to  discern  the  good. 

M  De  Cesare:  Ftus,  11,857.  »  Text  of  letter,  dated  Aug.  84, 1800,  in  Persano, 
104-05;  English  translation  in  Whitehouse,  383-84.  "  The  details  of  Aquila's 
conspiracy  are  still  veiled.  De  Cesare:  Fine,  n,  858.  Whitehouse,  874-77. 
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He  gave  no  sign  of  motion  except  to  vacillate.  The  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty in  dissolution  cumbered  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Naples,  like  the  carcass  of  some  sea-monster,  putrefying  in  the  sun. 
But  in  spite  of  this  rottenness*  which  had  become  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  Europe,  the  National  Revolution  failed  to  materi- 
alize at  Naples.  Miscalculating  the  depth  of  degradation  to 
which  the  Neapolitans  had  sunk,  Cavour  supposed  that  they 
were  really  so  disgusted  with  the  Bourbon  regime,  that,  as  their 
leaders  assured  him,  they  needed  only  a  push  from  the  outside  to 
rise  up  and  destroy  it;  in  truth,  however,  the  number  of  high- 
minded  Neapolitans  ready  to  run  any  risk,  much  more  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  for  any  cause,  was  pitifully  small.  Poerio,  Settem- 
brini  and  their  patriot  band  of  1848-49  did  not  represent  their 
countrymen;  neither  did  Spaventa  and  his  handful  of  zealots  in 
1860.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  capital  were  inaccessi- 
ble to  ideals,  Patriotism  meant  nothing  to  them.  They  had  the 
Camorrist's  instinct  for  dishonest  gain,  the  lazzarone's  content 
with  the  sensual  moment.  The  ignorance  of  the  upper  classes  was 
incredible.  Intelligence  among  the  bourgeoisie  commonly  took 
the  form  of  cunning.  Even  those  who  would  have  preferred  a 
decent  government  had  suffered  too  cruel  a  disillusion  in  1848  to 
care  to  venture  their  safety  in  another  attempt.  They  would  wait 
warily,  evade  taking  a  stand  that  might  commit  them,  and  be 
prepared  to  hurrah  for  the  winner.  The  officers  of  the  fleet  and 
army  who  found  Cavour's  inducements  agreeable,  felt  no  imme- 
diate hurry  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  contract;  for  possibly 
Diplomacy  might  step  in  and  save  the  Bourbon  King:  then  where 
would  be  their  profit?  On  the  other  hand,  further  delay  might 
bring  them  another  crop  of  inducements.  Cavour  wronged  them, 
by  imputing  to  them  that  residual  sense  of  honor  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  among  thieves.  Like  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  he 
had  enormously  overestimated  the  influence  among  them  of  the 
saving  remnant  who,  intelligently  desiring  to  be  freed  from  Bour- 
bon tyranny,  were  willing  to  risk  a  drop  of  blood  for  the  sake  of 
patriotism.  It  has  been  said  that  revolutions  cannot  be  made  to 
order;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  require  proper 
material  and  leaders.  The  Neapolitans  had  neither.  The  Party 
of  Action  probably  contained  most  of  the  violent  conspirators, 
but  they  were  working  to  welcome  Garibaldi,  rather  than  to 
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cause  an  upheaval  in  advance  of  his  coming;  and  their  propa- 
ganda conflicted  with  that  of  the  Cavourians. 

Cavour  at  Turin  must  have  wished  himself  at  Naples*  where, 
as  he  believed,  a  resolute  man  could  have  accomplished  the  task. 
On  August  12  he  telegraphed  Persano  to  prevent  the  Party  of 
Action  from  seizing  Francis  II  ;17  he  would  have  no  orgy  of  blood- 
shed after  the  French  fashion.  On  the  16th  he  announced  the 
crisis  as  at  hand.11  Three  days  later  he  urged  the  Admiral  to  "go 
ahead." '•  On  the  20th  he  hoped  that  the  insurrection  in  the 
Neapolitan  provinces  would  ignite  the  explosion  in  the  capital.41 
In  response  the  Admiral's  despatches  described  superhuman 
difficulties,  amid  which  he,  like  Hercules*  was  toiling  undis- 
mayed.41 On  August  28  he  telegraphed:  "Great  softness  here. 
If  anything  is  done,  it  is  because  I  tug  them  by  the  hair."  "  His 
bulletin  of  the  24th  had  a  different  sound:  "I  act  with  calm  and 
poise  to  such  a  degree  that  I  hold  in  whoever  would  go  too  fast."4* 
That  same  day  Cavour  instructed  him  to  protect  the  passage  of 
the  remainder  of  Garibaldi's  troops  —  which  protection  Gari- 
baldi had  asked  for  —  but  to  save  appearances.  He  added: 
"  This  Government  begins  to  be  tired  of  the  hesitations  and 
backslidings  of  the  Neapolitans,  in  whose  behalf  it  is  compro- 
mising itself."  44  Persano  inclined  to  criticize  Villamarina  for  los- 
ing himself  in  parleying.4*  The  moments  sped  fast;  still  the  revo- 
lution balked.  There  was  talk,  in  case  the  King  should  leave 
Naples,  of  making  Persano  dictator,  but  he  rightly  foresaw 
that,  though  this  might  free  them  from  the  Mazzinian  danger, 
it  would  embroil  them  with  Diplomacy.  He  advised,  therefore, 
using  the  Count  of  Syracuse  as  the  "  symbol." 4I  Cavour  replied 
affirmatively;  but  suggested  that,  at  a  pinch,  Finzi  or  Visconti- 
Venosta  might  serve.47  In  case  of  revolution,  he  bade  Persano 
to  take  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  fleet  and  fortresses,  in  or- 
der to  control  the  movement.49  If  this  "does  not  happen  be- 
fore Garibaldi's  arrival,"  wrote  Cavour,  "we  shall  be  in  a  very 
grave  fix.  But  we  shall  not  be  at  all  troubled  on  that  account." 

"  Letter*  m,  326;  C.  to  Persano,  Aug.  1ft.  "  76.,  331,  to  Ricasoli;  and  33ft, 
to  Cassinis,  Aug.  1ft.  "  76.,  339;  to  Persano,  Aug.  10.  «°  /6.,  340;  to  Persano, 
Aug.  ftO.  "  76.,  34ft;  Persano  to  C  Aug.  ftl.  <*  76.,  343;  Persano  to  C  Aug. 
S3,  ft.30  p.  if.  «*  7&-  344;  Persano  to  C.  Aug.  ft*,  a.  u.  «  7&„  344;  C.  to 
Persano,  Aug.  ft4,  noon.  a  76.,  345;  Persano  to  G,  Aug.  ft5,  1  p.  m.  "  76, 
$46;  Persano  to  C,  Aug.  ft*  1.30  p.  m.  "  76..  346;  C.  to  Persano,  Aug.  **» 
W0  P.  M.    "  76„  346,  847,  304;  C's  despatches  of  Aug.  ft6  and  ft7. 
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He  gave  minute  directions  as  to  swearing  in  the  Neapolitan 
Marine,  issuing  commissions,  and  taking  steps  to  prevent 
anarchy  from  breaking  out  at  the  capital.  Whilst  this  message 
was  going  to  Naples,  Persano  was  sending  to  Turin  one  in  which 
he  regretted  to  report  that  their  party  had  become  inert,  while 
the  Garibaldians  had  the  upper  hand,  and  that  he  therefore 
recommended  that  the  Cavourians  should  attempt  to  direct 
the  Garibaldians  instead  of  pursuing  their  own  listless  policy.49 
At  last  Cavour  realized  that  his  efforts  at  Naples  were  hope- 
less. Nothing  now  except  accident  could  prevent  Garibaldi  from 
entering  the  capital,  and  with  him  the  deluge  of  Revolution  would 
pour  in.  Still  Cavour  was  not  dismayed,  for  he  held  in  reserve 
one  plan  in  which  he  trusted.  He  had,  indeed,  considered  the 
advisability  of  adopting  a  very  different  means,  as  this  letter  to 
Nigra  shows:  "To  call  the  Chambers  together  and  deliver  a 
great  parliamentary  battle  would  be  mightily  to  my  taste.  But  I 
am  persuaded  that  even  though  I  should  succeed  in  saving  my 
prestige  I  should  ruin  Italy.  Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  tell  you  with- 
out emphasis  that  I  prefer  to  lose  my  reputation,  but  to  see  Italy 
made.  To  make  Italy  at  this  juncture,  we  must  not  set  Victor 
Emanuel  and  Garibaldi  in  opposition.  Garibaldi  has  great  moral 
influence;  he  enjoys  an  immense  prestige  not  only  in  Italy  but 
above  all  in  Europe.  You  are  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  in  saying  that 
we  are  placed  between  Garibaldi  and  Europe.  If  I  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  Garibaldi  tomorrow,  it  is  probable  that  I  should 
have  the  majority  of  the  old  diplomats  for  me,  but  European 
public  opinion  would  be  against  me.  And  public  opinion  would 
be  right,  because  Garibaldi  has  rendered  to  Italy  the  greatest 
services  that  man  could  render  to  her.  He  has  given  the  Italians 
confidence  in  themselves:  he  has  proved  to  Europe  that  the 
Italians  know  how  to  fight  and  die  on  the  field  of  battle  to  recon- 
quer their  mother  country.  •  .  .  We  must  not  enter  the  lists 
against  Garibaldi  except  in  two  cases :  (1)  if  he  wished  to  involve 
us  in  a  war  with  France;  (2)  if  he  disowned  his  program,  by  pro- 
claiming a  different  political  system  from  the  Monarchy  under 
Victor  Emanuel.  So  long  as  he  is  loyal  to  his  flag  we  must  act  in 
accord  with  him."10 

49  Lettere,  m,  S48;  Persano  to  C,  Aug.  87. 

w  Ibid,  S21-22;  C.  to  Nigra,  Aug.  0, 1010.  Chiala  heads  thia  letter:  "To  so 
Intimate  Friend,"  but  there  if  little  doubt  that  the  friend  waa  Nigra. 
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Three  things  appear  from  this  letter:  Cavour's  perfect  appreci- 
ation of  Garibaldi's  unique  services;  his  own  generosity;  and  his 
patriotic  self-abnegation.  As  a  master  parliamentarian,  he  might 
well  hanker  after  a  forensic  duel  on  ground  where  he  felt  sure  of 
victory:  but  his  success  might  mean  Italy's  ruin,  and  he  dis- 
missed the  plan  —  dismissed  it,  only  to  adopt  another  which,  for 
audacity,  is  quite  as  amazing  as  Garibaldi's  expedition  to  Mar- 
sala. He  would  send  an  Italian  army,  commanded  by  the  King, 
to  invade  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  thence  to  push  on  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  to  beat  the  Bourbons,  if  they  still  had  troops 
in  the  field,  and  to  come  up  with  Garibaldi.  Two  compelling 
reasons  justified  this  policy.  If  the  Monarchy,  without  lifting  a 
finger,  should  accept  either  Sicily  or  the  Two  Sicilies  from  the 
hands  of  a  free-lance  and  his  comrades,  it  must  suffer  an  irrepar- 
able loss  of  prestige.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Garibaldi  should  go 
over  to  the  Revolution,  abandon  the  Monarchy,  and  declare  that 
the  Southern  Italians  would  establish  a  republic  and  govern 
themselves,  the  presence  of  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  army  would 
check  such  secession  at  the  start.  The  dangers  were  formidable. 
Royal  interference  might  exasperate  the  Garibaldians.  The  with- 
drawal of  Italian  troops  from  Emilia  might  cause  the  Austrians 
to  cross  the  Po.  The  presence  of  the  French  garrison  at  Rome 
must  complicate  any  violation  of  the  Papal  States.  Napoleon 
III,  already  displeased  by  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  might  forbid  further  expansion.  But  by  far  the  most 
delicate  matter  was  the  proposal  to  attack  the  Pope's  dominion 
at  all:  Europe,  Christendom  claimed  an  interest  in  that.  Cavour 
scrutinized  the  difficulties,  one  by  one,  as  deliberately  as  a  sur- 
geon weighs  the  chances  for  and  against  a  capital  operation.  Even 
the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Austria  failed  to  terrify  him.  "We 
will  all  fight,"  he  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend.  "  If  I  possessed  the 
military  art  as  I  possess  the  political,  I  would  answer  to  you  for 
the  result.  After  all,  when  a  way  has  been  proved  the  only  one  to 
follow,  we  must  not  calculate  the  dangers  it  involves,  we  must 
study  the  means  for  surmounting  them."" 

At  what  moment  he  conceived  this,  the  master-stroke  of  all  his 
statesmanship,  does  not  appear.51  He  communicated  it  to  Nigra 

"  Lettere.  m,  S22. 

M  Many  project*  were  broached  during  that  summer.  Toward*  the  cod  of 
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at  Paris  and  to  Emanuel  d'Azeglio  at  London  on  August  1  in  an 
"  ultra-confidential  letter,'9  which  he  bade  them  destroy  in  case 
they  should  absent  themselves  from  their  embassies."  On  that 
very  day.  when  Farini  told  Bertani  that  the  Government  would 
not  countenance  the  volunteers9  expedition  against  the  Papal 
States,  he  hinted  that  the  Ministers  had  decided  on  the  King's 
intervention.*4  This  was  more  than  a  month  before  Cavour  de- 
cided to  act.  His  plan  was  kept  with  such  secrecy,  however,  that, 
when  he  sent  Farini  and  Cialdini  to  bear  the  King's  official  greet- 
ing to  Napoleon  III,  who  had  come  to  Chamb6ry  for  a  few  days, 
the  public  suspected  nothing.  The  object  and  result  of  their  mis- 
sion Cavour  himself  described  in  a  letter  to  Nigra  on  the  29th. 
"Farini  and  Cialdini  returned  this  morning  from  Chamb6ry. 
The  Emperor  was  perfect.  Following  Conneau's  advice,  Farini 
explained  to  him  the  plan  we  have  adopted.  Here  it  is  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  too  late  to  prevent  Garibaldi  from  reaching  Naples 
and  being  proclaimed  Dictator  there.  We  must  no  longer  fight 
on  this  ground;  consequently,  I  have  written  Persano  to  content 
himself  with  seizing  the  forts  and  collecting  the  Neapolitan  fleet 
and  above  all  to  act  in  harmony  with  Garibaldi.  Being  unable  to 
forestall  Garibaldi  at  Naples,  we  must  stop  him  elsewhere.  That 
will  be  in  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  An  insurrectionary  move- 
ment is  about  to  break  out  there;  immediately,  in  the  name  of  the 
principles  of  order  and  humanity,  Cialdini  enters  the  Marches, 
Fanti  Umbria;  they  throw  Lamorici&re  into  the  sea  and  take 
Ancona,  while  declaring  Rome  inviolable.  The  Emperor  ap- 
proved everything.  •  •  .  He  said  that  Diplomacy  would  utter 
shrieks,  but  would  let  us  go  ahead;  that  he  himself  should  be 
placed  in  a  difficult  position,  but  that  he  would  put  forward  the 
idea  of  a  congress.  ...  It  is  essential  that  the  result  of  Farini's 
interview  be  unknown;  I  shall  say  here  that  the  Emperor  washes 
his  hands  of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  but  nevertheless  wishes  us  good 
luck."" 

June,  the  Prince  of  Carignano  suggested  to  Cavour  that  it  would  be  well  to  profit 
by  the  trouble  at  Naples  by  sending  a  strong  expedition.  Vayra,  56.  Prince 
Napoleon  gave  similar  advice,  and  Cavour  was  quick  to  give  the  Prince  the 
credit  for  it  Ibid.  M  Cavour:  Politique*  870;  C.  to  E.  d* Aseglio,  Aug.  1, 1660. 
M  Mazzini:  ScrilH,  xi,  exxx,  n.  1;  this  is  the  statement  of  Saffi,  who  attended 
the  interview  with  Farini.  M  Letter*,  m,  868-64.   French  official  state* 

ment,  Oct  18,  1860,  in  Aff.  Etran§.,  Mt-68. 
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According  to  tradition,  Napoleon  dismissed  Cavour's  envoys 
with  the  words,  "Do  it,  but  do  it  quickly!"59  French  historians 
have  endeavored  to  discredit  Farini's  report  of  the  interview. 
They  insinuate  that  the  Italians,  misinterpreting  the  Emperor, 
chose  to  assume,  as  usual,  that  his  silence  implied  consent.57  In 
all  likelihood,  however,  Napoleon  recognized  that  this  plan  was 
the  fatal  sequel  to  Cavour's  "Now  we  are  accomplices.9'  He 
saw  himself  caught  beyond  escape  in  the  toils  of  a  dilemma.  If 
Garibaldi  came  northward  unchecked,  the  Revolution  might 
overthrow  the  Italian  Monarchy  and  spread  to  France,  kindling 
a  European  War;  if  the  Cavourian  project  succeeded,  the  van- 
ity of  the  French  would  be  wounded  at  the  erection  of  a  kingdom 
of  22,000,000  Italians  on  their  southeastern  frontier,  while  the 
desecration  of  the  Pope's  dominion  would  enrage  Clericals  all 
over  Europe,  but  especially  in  France.  Napoleon  took  the  lesser 
evil.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  he  railed  against  being  forced 
to  take  it:  men  curse  Nemesis,  even  in  the  act  of  submitting. 
Posing  as  the  protector  of  the  Pope,  who  stood  for  medieval 
authority  and  despotism,  and  of  regenerate  Italians,  struggling 
for  modern  Liberty,  Napoleon  III  was  in  an  impossible  position. 
Again,  as  so  often  in  the  course  of  this  history,  we  see  him  trying 
to  wriggle  himself  free  from  the  consequences  of  a  policy  of  lies. 
Having  told  Farini  to  "do  it  —  but  do  it  quickly,"  he  gave  vent 
to  his  annoyance  by  berating  the  Piedmontese.  "I  am  broken- 
hearted," he  wrote  Arese,  "at  the  conduct  of  your  government 
towards  Naples,  for  one  is  always  very  sensitive  to  the  faults  of 
one's  friends;  but,  really,  no  honest  man  can  approve  a  policy 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  weakness,  that  is  to  say,  of 
ruse  and  duplicity.  And  then,  whither  will  it  lead?  to  another 
Novara?"58 

Cavour  telegraphed  Arese  to  see  the  Emperor,  and  to  describe 
the  situation  of  Italy  since  Villafranca,  as  follows:  "Continuous 
underhand  war  by  Austrian  enrolments  at  Rome  and  Naples. 
Alliance  almost  formed  among  the  Pope,  Austria  and  the  Bour- 

M  Faites,  mats  faitet  viU.  Balan,  n,  221,  says  Napoleon's  words  were:  M  We 
understand  each  other;  do  not  touch  Rome;  and  above  all  make  haste."  Can* 
tu's  version  (in.  479)  is,  "  Destroy  this  rabble  for  me,  and  be  quick  about  it." 

17  Cf.  La  Gorce,  in,  405-09,  OUivier,  473-76. 

"  Arese,  267;  Napoleon  to  Arese,  St.  Cloud,  Aug.  20,  1860;  Ronfadini  gr 
tne  wrong  date,  Aug.  30.  Cf.  Dina,  i,  329,  n.  3. 
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bona.  Very  keen  sentiment  in  all  Italy  of  the  danger  of  this 
league.  After  the  cession  of  Nice  impossible  to  hold  Garibaldi 
back.  Admit  that  the  Government  has  tolerated  and  even  sup- 
ported him.  But  it  has  energetically  prevented  and  repressed 
Mazzinian  expeditions.  Impossible  to  allow  itself  to  be  distanced 
by  demagogy  at  Naples.  As  soon  as  the  annexation  is  accom- 
plished, we  shall  try  not  to  attack  either  Rome  or  Austria.  The 
Emperor  will  save  Italy  by  preventing  attack  before  spring.  If 
need  be,  single-handed,  we  will  fight  Austria.  We  are  sure  that 
the  Emperor  will  not  destroy  by  a  coalition  the  only  ally  of 
France.  Explain  that  it  is  not  at  Turin  but  at  Paris  that  we  are 
blamed."68  It  would  be  hard  to  pack  more  into  so  short  a  de- 
spatch. Cavour  drove  deep  into  Napoleon's  mind  the  fundamen- 
tal facts,  and  then  added  suggestions  which  should  tinge  his  in- 
terpretation of  them. 

The  Emperor  is  believed  to  have  given  Arese  benevolent 
assurances; w  but  even  had  he  scolded,  Cavour  would  not  have 
drawn  back.  French  historians,  supposing  that  the  object  of 
Farini's  mission  was  to  ask  the  Emperor's  consent,  declare 
boldly  that  "a  single  word  would  have  stopped  the  Italians: 
a  'no*  very  clear,  very  brief,  very  French.  This  fno'  was  not 
said  ";  and  they  argue  therefrom  that,  while  "complicity"  would 
sound  too  harsh,  "weakness"  would  be  too  mild  a  term  to  de- 
scribe the  Emperor's  conduct.91  Cavour's  purpose,  however, 
was  not  to  sue  for  permission,  but  to  inform  Napoleon  of  the 
Italian  policy.  Unquestionably,  he  desired  Napoleon's  good- 
will; but  he  saw  the  situation  so  much  more  clearly  than  the 
Emperor  did,  that  he  was  resolved  to  act  at  whatever  cost.  With- 
out a  friend  in  Europe,  except  Piedmont,  Napoleon  could  not 
destroy  the  ally  whom  he  had  just  supported  in  a  great  war.  If 
he  openly  intervened  against  the  cause  of  Liberty  as  symbolized 
by  Garibaldi,  he  would  have  to  reckon  with  the  Revolutionists 
of  France.  England's  sympathies  were  for  the  Italians;  and 
English  antipathy  for  the  French  Emperor  had  become  a  bond 
that  now  gathered  Liberals  and  Tories,  Victoria,  Albert  and 
Palmerston  into  one  fold.  The  Germans,  led  by  Prussia,  would 

"  Letters,  m.  360-61;  Aug.  SI,  1800.  Also,  Arese,  367-68.  Note  that  Boo- 
Itdini  mixes  the  dates,  putting  Aiese's  interview  btfore  F&rini's . 
»  Arese,  188.  "La  Gone,  m,  408. 
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not  shun  a  challenge  to  meet  France  on  the  Rhine.  Even  the 
Pope,  to  protect  whom  Napoleon  was  slowly  undermining  his 
own  throne,  despised  him.  Thus  the  consequences  of  his  acts 
left  the  Imperial  arbiter  powerless  to  oppose  by  force  the  Ital- 
ians' plan. 

As  a  pretext  to  excuse  trespass  on  Papal  soil,  Cavour  encour- 
aged uprisings  among  the  Pope's  subjects.  The  first  splutterings 
occurred  on  August  28,  after  which  the  National  Committees, 
in  connivance  with  the  Prime  Minister,  prepared  for  a  general 
insurrection  during  the  second  week  of  September.  Persano 
received  instructions  to  take  his  fleet  to  Ancona;**  two  army 
corps  were  put  in  marching  trim,  and  Cavour  ordered  Villa- 
marina  to  inform  Garibaldi  at  the  earliest  occasion  of  the  King's 
project.  The  King  himself,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  twenty 
generations  of  fighting  ancestors  tingled,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  smelling  powder:  not  only  his  warrior  instinct,  but  his  pride 
rejoiced;  for  he  realized  keenly  that  in  proportion  as  Garibaldi's 
prestige  waxed,  his  own  waned.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  taunts 
of  a  Republican,  who  said  to  him  point-blank:  "What  have  you 
done  for  Italy?  Napoleon  gave  you  Lombardy;  Garibaldi  is  on 
the  point  of  giving  you  Sicily;  all  the  rest,  they  say,  Cavour 9s 
ability  has  won  for  you.  So  you  see  I  have  reason  to  speak  to 
you  in  this  fashion.  "M 

Whilst  these  plans  were  maturing  in  the  North,  Garibaldi, 
more  scornful  than  ever  of  Diplomacy,  pursued  his  triumphant 
way  towards  Naples.  On  August  30  at  Soveria,  General  Ghio, 
without  striking  a  blow,  surrendered  more  than  10,000  troops 
to  him.  Melendez  had  already  surrendered  his  forces  near  Palmi; 
Brigante's  brigade,  after  its  general  had  been  slain  by  mutineers, 
melted  away;  Caldarelli's  made  common  cause  with  the  Gari- 
baldians,  and  then  disbanded,  deserting  his  flag  as  quickly  as  it 
had  deserted  their  King's;  Vial  capitulated  at  Pizzo.M  Thence- 
forward, the  Bourbons  made  no  pretense  of  resistance;  but 
their  craven  conduct  does  not  lessen  Garibaldi's  merits.  He  was 

w  Persano,  194-96;  C.  to  Persano,  Aug.  SI. 

M  Guerrini,  SI.  Victor  Emanuel  related  this  to  Litta  on  Aug.  4,  adding:  "  I 
replied, 'Perhaps  it  is  as  you  say,  but  now  there  is  one  thing  left  for  me  to  do 
and  that  is  to  have  all  you  gentlemen  shot.' "  The  Republican  made  his  insult 
more  pointed  by  addressing  the  King  "  you,"  instead  of  "  Your  Majesty." 

04  RUstow,  886/.  De  Cesare:  Fine,  n,  551  jf.  Revel:  Ancona,  18. 
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swift  and  alert,  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  He  could  not 
be  sure,  when  the  enemy  vanished  before  him,  that  they  were 
not  resorting  to  Parthian  tactics,  and  that  he  must  not  face  them 
in  a  great  battle  before  he  reached  the  capital.  That  plan,  indeed, 
so  attracted  the  bewildered  Bourbon  staff  that  they  decided  to 
assemble  their  still  available  forces,  numbering  at  a  fair  estimate, 
40,000  men,  on  the  broad  plain  between  Eboli  and  Salerno,  and 
there  to  block  Garibaldi's  passage.  But  as  the  Liberator's  van- 
guard drew  near,  their  courage  evaporated.  One  column  of 
Garibaldians  followed  the  coast,  gaining  time  by  using  transports 
where  they  could;  the  main  army,  under  Garibaldi,  moved  along 
the  consular  road;  the  right  wing  kept  more  to  the  east. 

The  consternation  that  reigned  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Naples 
may  well  be  exaggerated:  because  it  is  evident  that  Francis  II, 
and  the  few  who  intended  to  stand  by  him,  gave  up  all  thought 
of  defending  the  city  of  Naples  from  the  moment  they  had  news 
of  Garibaldi's  coming.  The  rumor  that  the  King  sent  an  agent 
to  Garibaldi  offering  him  the  command  of  the  Bourbon  army 
and  pledging  his  word  to  allow  it  to  attack  the  Papal  States  and 
Venetia,  although  unfounded,  illustrates  the  opinion  of  his  sub- 
jects as  to  the  Bourbon  King's  extremity  and  as  to  his  loyalty. 
Learning  by  telegram  on  September  4  that  15,000 u  Garibald- 
ians had  landed  at  Sapri,  Francis  II  held  a  council.  Thereupon 
his  cabinet  resigned,  and  when  he  desired  them  to  continue 
until  he  could  secure  their  successors,  they  replied  that  there 
would  be  no  successors.  And  so  it  proved.  Five  generals  had 
been  sounded,  but  not  one  would  serve  as  Minister  of  War. 
General  Ulloa,  the  King's  last  hope,  also  refused,  to  the  great 
relief  of  all  parties,  because  they  understood  that  Ulloa  would 
rather  be  besieged  in  the  capital  than  retreat  without  contesting 
Garibaldi's  advance.  That  same  day  orders  were  telegraphed  to 
the  generate  at  Eboli  to  abandon  the  battle  which  had  been 
talked  of,  and  to  withdraw  their  troops  to  La  Cava.  On  Sep- 
tember 5,  at  a  final  Cabinet  meeting,  the  King  announced  his 
purpose  to  retire  to  Gaeta,  collect  there  his  fleet,  mass  his  troops 
at  Capua  and  along  the  Volturno,  and  defeat  the  Garibaldians 
on  a  field  of  his  own  choosing.  Meanwhile,  he  would  protest  to 

•*  Fear  magnified  their  number  at  least  five  times.    Ruttow,  887.    See  Tre- 
yelyan,  n,  appendices,  for  discussion  of  numbers. 
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the  universe  against  the  outrage  committed  against  his  legiti- 
mate rule.  "If  Your  Majesty  sets  foot  outside  of  Naples,"  said 
the  aged  Carrascosa,  "there  will  be  no  return." M  Having 
screwed  his  will  up  to  the  point  of  making  a  resolution,  the  King 
seemed  to  be  light-hearted.  He  bade  the  heads  of  the  National 
Guards  good-bye  half  jokingly,  telling  them  that  he  left  the  city 
"because  your  Don  Peppino*7 —  and  ours  —  is  at  the  gates." 
He  and  his  attractive  young  queen,  Sofia  Maria, — who  had  the 
beauty,  spirit  and  courage  of  her  Bavarian  kin,  —  drove  in  an 
open  carriage  through  the  streets;  smiling,  bowing,  in  appar- 
ent unconcern  at  their  calamity.  Once,  when  their  carriage  was 
stopped  by  a  ladder,  at  the  top  of  which  stone-cutters  were 
chiseling  out  the  Bourbon  lilies  from  the  sign  of  the  Court  Apoth* 
ecary,  the  royal  pair  may  have  reflected  on  the  fickleness  of  their 
servants'  devotion ;  but  they  laughed  and  passed  on.  At  four  that 
afternoon  the  Ministers  went  to  the  Palace  to  take  leave  of  their 
sovereign.  Francis  was  far  from  downcast.  "Don  Liborio,"  he 
said  in  banter  to  Romano,  "if  I  come  back,  look  out  for  your 
neck."  The  Minister  replied  that  he  certainly  should. 

That  night  and  throughout  the  next  day  there  was  bustle  in 
the  Palace  as  workmen  and  porters  dismantled  it  of  many  val- 
uable objects,  some  of  which  were  loaded  into  waggons  and 
started  for  Capua,  whilst  others  were  sent  aboard  the  Deffino 
and  the  Messaggero,  which  were  to  convey  the  King  to  Gaeta. 
Although  he  professed  to  expect  to  return  soon,  he  prudently 
carried  off  much  booty;  the  Queen,  less  thrifty,  left  even  her 
wardrobe  behind  her.  There  came  a  dismal  parody  of  the  cere- 
mony of  kissing  hands,  at  which  hardly  a  score  of  persons  at- 
tended. A  few  charwomen  wept.  About  half  past  five  that 
afternoon,  the  King  and  Queen  quitted  the  Palace  by  the  wind- 
ing staircase,  crossed  the  quay,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  safe 
on  the  Messaggero.  Their  departure  was  not  exactly  a  flight,  as 
of  fugitives  in  dread  of  assassination,  or  of  thieves  fearing  arrest; 
but  it  resembled  both,  rather  than  the  departure  of  sovereigns. 
This  had  been  the  favorite  way  of  absconding  with  the  Bourbons 
ever  since  Louis  XVI  fled  from  the  Tuileries.  Francis  II  had 
ordered  the  Neapolitan  fleet  to  accompany  him,  but  only  the 

M  De  Cesare:  Fins,  n,  807.  "  Ibid,  868.  "  Don  Peppino,"  a  nickname 
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Parienope  obeyed.  Two  Spanish  men-of-war  acted  as  his  escort. 
The  Delfino,  with  baggage  and  booty,  was  already  out  of  sight, 
when,  at  six  o'clock,  the  Messaggero  steamed  out  of  the  Naval 
Harbor  into  the  Bay.  Before  night  fell,  the  last  pitiful  king  of 
the  dynasty  which  had  reigned  for  136  years,  saw  Naples  for 
the  last  time.  All  things  have  an  end  —  even  governments  which 
are  a  negation  of  God.68 

The  Bourbon  beneficiaries  allowed  their  King  to  depart  as 
heartlessly  as  the  Papal  entourage  of  Gregory  XVI  left  him  to 
die  alone  while  they  scrambled  to  loot  the  Quirinal.  The  Nea- 
politans of  all  classes  were  too  eager  to  see  Garibaldi,  to  heed  the 
fading  out  of  Francis.  The  officials  displayed  wonderful  prompti- 
tude in  turning  to  the  new  regime.  In  a  brief  conflict  between  the 
two  Committees,  the  Men  of  Action  easily  prevailed.  Villa- 
manna's  hope  of  landing  the  Piedmontese  bersaglieri,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  keeping  order,  of  controlling  the  revolution  for 
Victor  Emanuel,  collapsed  noiselessly.  High  and  low,  the  Bour- 
bon placemen  knew  that  Garibaldi  was  master:  high  and  low, 
they  played  their  cards  to  propitiate  him.  The  Ministers  de- 
spatched two  officers  that  evening  to  greet  the  Dictator  at 
Salerno.  The  next  morning,  Prince  d'Alessandria,  Syndic  of 
Naples,  and  General  de  Sauget,  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  followed  thither  to  arrange  for  his  entry.  Garibaldi  had 
already  telegraphed  to  Don  Liborio,  who  replied  in  a  message 
"to  the  Most  Invincible  General  Garibaldi*9:  "With  the  greatest 
impatience,  Naples  awaits  your  arrival  to  salute  you  the  Re- 
deemer of  Italy,  and  to  resign  into  your  hands  the  power  of  the 
State  and  its  own  destiny.  In  this  expectation,  I  shall  stand 
firm  in  preserving  public  order  and  tranquillity."  M 

The  Prince  and  De  Sauget  gave  so  alarming  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  Naples  that  Garibaldi  decided  to  go  there  at  once. 
His  intimates  tried  to  dissuade  him:  for  many  regiments  of 
Bourbon  troops  remained  in  the  capital,  and  still  occupied  the 
town  of  Nocera,  through  which  he  must  pass.  But  he  feared  a 
Cavourian  plot  at  Naples  more  than  all  the  Bourbons,  and, 

"  De  Cesare:  Fins,  u,  368-85.  See  p.  369,  n.  1,  for  a  list  of  articles  "  miss- 
ing" from  the  Royal  Palace.  See  also  Clara  Tschudi:  Maria  Sophia,  Queen  of 
Saplee  (translated  by  E.  H.  Hearn.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  k Co.,  1005), 
chape.  17-10,  for  a  sympathetic  description  of  the  plucky  Queen. 
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only  by  his  staff  and  the  two  envoys,  he  drove  to 
La  Cava,  then  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  Before  his  train 
started  the  women  and  girls  insisted  on  kissing  him,  an  act  of 
adoration  to  which  he  was  never  averse.  His  journey  was  a  tri- 
umph. The  crowds  at  every  station  almost  went  mad  with  en- 
thusiasm.  National  Guards  perched  on  the  tops  of  the  railway 
carriages,  waving  tricolor  flags  and  evergreens.  The  tracks  so 
swarmed  with  human  beings  that  the  locomotive  could  proceed 
at  only  a  snail's  pace.70  At  Portici  the  train  stopped  with  a  jerk, 
and  a  breathless  naval  captain  announced  that,  as  the  Bourbon 
cannon  were  trained  upon  the  Naples  station,  Garibaldi  must 
not  go  on.  "Cannon,  indeed!"  the  Dictator  replied;  "when  the 
people  give  such  a  welcome  as  this,  there  are  no  cannon.  For- 
ward!"   And  the  train  crept  on  into  the  city. 

There  a  reception  that  baffled  description  awaited  the  Hero. 
The  open  spaces  and  the  avenues  round  the  station,  and  every 
street,  lane  and  alley  leading  to  it,  were  packed  with  people. 
Ladies  rubbed  elbows  with  lazzaroni;  Bourbons,  Republicans, 
Nationalists,  policemen  and  Camorrists,  National  Guards, 
Clericals,  mere  sightseers,  and  that  great  rabble  which,  like  the 
muddy  scum  on  a  freshet,  is  always  present  at  Naples,  lifted  their 
voices  to  cheer  Garibaldi.  A  solemn  deputation,  with  Romano 
as  its  spokesman,  formally  received  him  on  the  platform. 
Horses  had  been  prepared  for  him  and  his  staff  to  make  a  sol- 
dierly entry;  but  the  crowd  pressed  so  close  that  he  found  it 
better  to  occupy  an  open  barouche.  Three  of  his  comrades  drove 
with  him,  others  followed  on  horseback  or  in  carriages;  and  so  he 
made  his  way  through  the  city,  now  standing,  now  sitting, 
acknowledging  salutes  and  cheers,  or  greeting  by  word  or  gesture 
acquaintances  whom  he  recognized,  apparently  unheeding  the 
stray  detachments  of  Bourbon  troops,  and  blind  to  the  cannon  on 
the  Castel  Nuovo,  whose  muzzles  glowered  upon  him  as  he  came 
up  the  Strada  del  Piliero  to  the  Royal  Palace.  But  the  cannon 
slept,  and  the  Bourbon  gunners,  as  eager  as  the  rest  of  Naples 
to  catch  sight  of  the  Hero,  peered  over  the  battlements  of  the  fort. 
Instead  of  taking  up  his  quarters  under  the  roof  which  Francis  II 
had  just  quitted,  he  paused  at  the  Foresteria,  the  residence  of  the 
Queen  Dowager.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  he  pursued  his  way 

*  Forte*  8S2. 
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tip  the  Toledo,  the  noisiest  street  in  Christendom,  now  noisier 
than  ever,  and  gay  with  banners  and  hangings  at  every  balcony 
and  window  of  its  many-storied  buildings.  After  visiting  the 
Cathedral,  where  some  say  he  witnessed  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius,  he  established  himself  in  the  Angri  Palace. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  Foresteria,  D'Ayala,  surrounded  by  the 
notables  of  Naples,  greeted  the  Hero  in  a  speech  as  florid  as  a  plot 
of  petunias,  but  no  doubt  not  less  sincere  than  those  gaudy 
flowers.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  that  fore* 
head;  and  "this  kiss,"  he  said,  "is  the  kiss  of  500,000  inhabi- 
tants."71 The  Dictator's  first  official  act  was  to  transfer  to  Per- 
sano,  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emanuel,  the  navy,  mercantile  fleet, 
arsenals  and  naval  munitions  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  appointed 
a  provisional  ministry  headed  by  Liborio  Romano  (Interior), 
Cosenz  (War),  Pisanelli  (Justice),  De  Cesare  (Finance),  Giacchi 
(Interior,  under  Romano),  and  Sauget  (War,  under  Cosenz).7* 
D'Ayala  commanded  the  National  Guard,  which  numbered  only 
7000  ill-equipped  volunteers.79  These  appointments  indicated 
an  attempt  to  mix  the  oil  of  one  faction  with  the  vinegar  of  an- 
other, but  the  Monarchists  preponderated.  During  the  next  two 
days  Naples  gave  itself  up  to  an  orgy.  Crowds  gay  or  surly 
poured  through  the  streets.  Bands  of  ruffians  masqueraded  as 
patriots.  Prostitutes  of  every  class  drove  to  and  fro  and  chal- 
lenged the  politics  of  any  one  they  met,  and  unless  he  shouted 
"Italy  One,"  or  held  up  the  forefinger,  the  symbol  of  the  Uni- 
tarians, they  might  strike  at  him  with  their  daggers,  which  they 
carried  openly.74  Aristocratic  ladies  harangued  the  populace. 
The  regiments  of  Bourbons  marched  unhindered  out  of  the  city, 
shouting  "Long  live  Victor  Emanuel!  Long  live  Garibaldi!"  as 
lustily  as  if  they  were  Garibaldians.  September  8  being  the  Festi- 
val of  the  Madonna  of  Piedigrotta,  Garibaldi  drove  in  a  street- 
cab  to  the  grotto  and  by  his  presence  kindled  the  multitudes  to 
the  pitch  of  delirium.  To  the  Neapolitans,  with  their  surface 
passions  and  their  infantile  response  to  the  stimulus  of  the  mo- 
ment, it  was  all  one  whether  they  cheered  St.  Januarius,  whose 
blood  they  believed  possessed  magic  virtue,  or  Garibaldi,  who 
told  them  roundly  that  the  blood  and  its  liquefaction  were  the 
imposture  of  besotted  priests. 

"  AyaU,  S2S.         n  Penano,  £24.         »  Ayala,  8S8.         "  Forbes,  897. 
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While  Garibaldi's  welcome  by  the  populace  would  have  honored 
an  archangel,  every  hour  impressed  upon  him  the  fact  that  he  had 
plunged  into  a  whirlpool.  Two  vital  issues  had  to  be  dealt  with: 
the  immediate  needs  of  Naples  and  the  policy  of  the  Revolution 
towards  Italy.  The  provisional  ministers,  except  Cosenz,  having 
played  their  parts  in  Naples  during  the  summer,  were  already 
found  out.  They  represented*  so  far  as  weathercocks  can  be  said 
to  represent  anything  fixed*  the  Monarchical  party.  Liborio 
Romano  alone  among  them  was  endued  with  unusual  ability.  An 
eel  could  not  surpass  him  in  gliding  among  rocks  or  in  burrowing 
in  mud;  a  compass  does  not  follow  a  magnet  more  obsequiously 
than  he  followed  his  self-interest.  He  had  that  gift  of  protective 
coloration  which  enables  politicians  to  survive  a  revolution. 
Among  moderns,  Talleyrand  is  the  master  of  this  species  — 
Talleyrand  who,  in  taking  his  last  oath  of  allegiance,  remarked 
sardonically,  "This  is  the  thirteenth."  Don  Liborio  fell  far  be- 
low the  Bishop  of  Autun  in  natural  talents,  in  complete  cynicism, 
and  in  opportunity;  and  he  even  preserved  just  enough  self-de- 
ception to  suppose  that  he  acted  from  pure  motives.  He  desired 
the  good  of  the  Kingdom.  If  that  could  have  been  attained  under 
the  Bourbon  despotism,  with  him  as  chief  minister,  he  would 
have  stood  by  Francis  II ;  when  the  upheaval  began,  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  Victor  Emanuel  would  attract  the  votes  of  the 
Neapolitans,  he  turned  to  Turin  for  inspiration;  when,  however, 
Garibaldi  outstripped  the  King,  he  idolized  Garibaldi.  The  tale 
is  ancient  and  always  unedifying,  —  we  expect  so  much  more  of 
patriots  than  of  ourselves,  —  but  this  must  be  said  to  Don  Li- 
borio's  credit,  that  throughout  that  distracting  summer,  when 
the  Bourbon  authority  was  paralyzed,  he,  as  Prefect  of  Police, 
preserved  order  in  the  city.  Thanks  to  his  device  of  entrusting 
the  policing  of  the  capital  to  the  Camorra  itself,75  neither  riots, 
nor  pillage,  nor  more  than  normal  Neapolitan  violent  crimes, 
occurred. 

But  now  Liborio  Romano's  eel-like  proficiency  would  not  serve. 
The  Republicans  who  surrounded  Garibaldi  (fid  their  work  with- 
out hesitation  or  circumlocution.  These  men,  whom  Bertani, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Dictatorship,  led,  had  not  conspired  in 
Northern  Italy,  campaigned  in  Sicily,  and  conquered  in  Calabria, 

Vl  New  York  city  imitates  this  practice  when  it  pnU  Tammany  in  power. 
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to  be  put  off  by  shifty  politicians.  They  insisted  that  the  Die* 
tatorship  should  dictate.  Within  three  days  they  harassed  the 
Ministry  so  mercilessly  that  it  offered  to  resign.  Garibaldi  re- 
fused to  let  them  go,  but  he  soon  saw  them  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. Don  Liborio  hoped  by  a  phantom  of  constitutionalism  to 
bridge  the  interval  until  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  should  be  an- 
nexed to  Upper  Italy.  Garibaldi's  advisers,  on  the  contrary, 
desired  for  the  present  neither  constitutionalism  nor  annexation* 
As  a  result  of  this  conflict,  anarchy  flourished  in  Naples.  Gari- 
baldi himself,  more  and  more  occupied  with  preparations  for 
destroying  the  Bourbon  army  encamped  round  Capua,  gave 
little  time  to  civil  affairs,  which  always  bored  him.  The  adminis- 
tration fell  quite  naturally,  therefore,  into  the  control  of  Bertani 
and  the  Implacables;  and  under  them,  Naples  became  a  caul- 
dron of  political  rage,  and  Garibaldi's  attitude  towards  Italy  was 
determined.  Confident  in  his  own  heart  of  his  loyalty  to  Victor 
Emanuel,  he  maintained  with  equal  stubbornness  that  it  was  for 
him  and  not  for  the  Government  at  Turin  to  decide  when  he 
should  resign  his  dictatorship  into  the  hands  of  the  King.  Having 
assumed  for  months  that  he  could  do  what  the  King  wished  to 
have  done  but  was  checked  by  Diplomacy  from  doing,  he  held, 
logically,  that  he  knew  better  than  the  King  himself  what  needed 
to  be  done.  Accordingly,  in  his  first  interviews  with  Villamarina 
and  Persano,  he  made  no  secret  of  the  intention  which  he  had 
been  publishing  for  weeks  of  liberating  the  entire  Peninsula  be- 
fore he  hung  up  his  sword.  Having  promulgated  the  Piedmon- 
tese  Statute  in  Sicily  and  at  Naples,7*  having  turned  over  the 
Bourbon  navy  to  Persano,  having  on  all  occasions  declared  him- 
self the  soldier  of  Victor  Emanuel,  he  scouted  the  idea  that  the 
Republicans  might  lead  him  astray,  or  that  the  bond  between 
his  provinces  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  ought  to  be  legalized 
forthwith. 

On  September  10  Mr.  Elliot,  the  British  Minister,  met  Gari- 
baldi on  board  the  Hannibal,  and,  after  congratulating  him  on 
his  marvelous  exploits,  told  him  that  Lord  John  Russell  hoped 
that  no  attack  would  be  made  upon  Venetia.  Garibaldi  replied,, 
with  perfect  frankness,  that  he  intended  "to  push  on  at  once  to 
Rome,  and  when  that  city  shall  be  in  his  hands,  to  offer  the  erown 

'•  For  Naples,  in  the  decree  of  Sept  14. 
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of  an  united  Italy  to  Song  Victor  Emanuel,  upon  whom  will  then 
devolve  the  task  of  the  liberation  of  Venetia,  and  in  which  he 
would  himself  be  but  the  Lieutenant  of  His  Majesty.  If  this 
liberation  could  be  accomplished  by  purchase  or  negotiation,  so 
much  the  better;  but  if  Austria  would  not  voluntarily  abandon 
the  Kingdom,  it  must  be  wrenched  from  her  by  the  sword ;  and  he 
was  confident,  in  the  present  humour  of  the  Italian  people,  that 
the  King  could  not  decline  the  undertaking  without  the  sacrifice 
of  his  whole  position  and  popularity."  Elliot  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  such  a  course,  and  warned  him  that  the  English,  who 
almost  to  a  man  applauded  the  Garibaldian  achievements  in  the 
South,  would  turn  against  him  if  he  threatened  to  involve  Europe 
in  war.  Garibaldi  dismissed  the  suggestion  that  an  attack  on 
Venetia  would  have  any  such  result.  "The  Empire  of  Austria," 
he  said,  "was  rotten  at  the  core,  and  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces." 
Elliot  then  asked  him  whether  he  had  considered  the  conse- 
quences of  attacking  Rome  "and  a  collision  with  the  French 
garrison,  which  must  at  once  bring  about  the  intervention  of 
France  in  the  affairs  of  Italy."  But  Garibaldi  made  as  light  of 
France  as  of  Austria,  "saying  with  vehemence  that  Rome  was  an 
Italian  city,  and  that  neither  the  Emperor  nor  anyone  else  had  a 
right  to  keep  him  out  of  it."  Whatever  the  risks,  "he  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  go  to  Rome,"  an  enterprise  which  he  did  not 
regard  as  very  difficult.  He  spoke  bitterly  of  Cavour,  "who, " 
he  said,  "by  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  had  dragged  Sardinia 
through  the  mud  at  the  feet  of  France,  of  whom  he  was  afraid." 
"For  my  part,"  added  the  General,  "I  am  not  afraid  of  her,  and 
never  would  have  consented  to  such  a  humiliation."77 

The  victorious  Hero,  whose  recent  exploits  seemed  to  justify 
him  in  believing  himself  equal  to  every  undertaking,  would  evi- 
dently not  be  dissuaded  from  the  dizzy  plan  he  unfolded  to  Mr. 
Elliot.  When  Villamarina  confided  to  him  Cavour's  projected 
invasion  of  Umbria,  Garibaldi  showed  at  first  real  joy;  but  in  a 
few  moments,  having  reflected  long  enough  for  his  suspicions  to 
be  aroused,  he  said:  "If  this  expedition  is  aimed  at  drawing  a 
cordon  of  defence  round  the  Pope,  it  will  produce  the  worst  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  Italians."78  Garibaldi's  suspicion,  like  a  drop 

n  Correspondence,  1861,  vol.  67,  pt.  vii,  68-70;  Elliot  to  Russell,  Naples, 
Sept.  10;  received.  Sept  17, 1800.  "  Star.  Doe.,  mi,  888.  - 
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of  vitriol,  soon  corroded  his  heart;  and  near  him  were  advisers, 
who,  if  he  showed  signs  of  wavering,  knew  how  to  play  upon  him. 
Bertani's  ascendency  was  pre-eminent:  Bertani,  who  had  now 
hardened  into  a  rigid  fanatic,  as  logical,  as  immovable,  as  auto- 
cratic as  Robespierre,  with  a  talent  for  organisation,  and  a  gift  of 
incisive  thought  and  of  decision  which  made  him,  by  contrast, 
invaluable  to  Garibaldi.  Unlike  Robespierre,  he  preferred  not  to 
rely  on  the  guillotine:  but  he  never  shrank  from  killing  reputa- 
tions by  calumny  or  from  sowing  discords.  He  belongs  in  his 
later  phase  among  the  terrible  Incorruptibles,  who,  because  they 
lack  broadness  of  vision  and  magnanimity,  leave  blight  in  their 
path.  Zeal  may  act  either  as  medicine  or  as  poison.  We  cannot 
fail,  therefore,  to  detect  Bertani's  influence  in  the  note  which,  on 
September  11,  Garibaldi  sent  by  Trecchi  to  the  King.  "Sire," 
he  said, "  dismiss  Cavour  and  Farini;  give  me  Pallavicino  Trivul- 
zio  for  pro-dictator.  Give  me  the  command  of  one  of  your 
brigades,  and  I  answer  for  everything."79  To  a  correspondent, 
who  apparently  had  urged  him  to  harmony,  he  wrote:  "You 
assure  me  that  Cavour  asserts  that  he  is  in  accord  with  me  and 
my  friend.  I  can  assure  you  that  disposed,  as  I  have  always  been, 
to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  country  every  personal  resentment, 
I  cannot  ever  reconcile  myself  with  men  who  have  humiliated 
the  national  dignity  and  sold  an  Italian  province/9  *°  Anger  and 
vanity  had  branded  the  cession  of  Nice  as  indelibly  on  Garibaldi's 
heart,  as  remorse  burned  the  damned  spot  into  Lady  Macbeth 's 
distraught  mind. 

Garibaldi's  perplexity  was  indeed  maddening.  He  desired  the 
liberation  and  unity  of  Italy;  he  accepted  Victor  Emanuel  as  his 
titular  chief,  the  Monarchy  of  the  House  of  Savoy  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation;  but  he  would  brook  no  control  from  Turin, 
and  the  Revolution,  which  was  his  weapon,  desired  either  a 
republic  or  such  a  complete  change  of  direction  in  the  Royal 
administration  that  the  Revolutionists  themselves  should  dom- 
inate. In  a  word,  Garibaldi's  attempt  to  face  both  ways  was  a* 
evident  as  that  of  Napoleon  III  whom  he  loathed,  and  the  con- 
tradictions into  which  it  betrayed  him  were  unedifying.  His 
appeal  to  Victor  Emanuel  to  send  Pallavicino  as  pro-dictator  indi- 

T9  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  408.  Trecchi,  414,  does  not  confirm  that  he  bore  the  letter. 
*  Ciampoli,  181;  Garibaldi  to  Brutco,  Sept  15, 1880. 
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cates  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  in  his  political  arrangements.  On 
fpymng  to  the  Mainland  three  weeks  before,  he  had  left  Depretis 
to  shoulder  the  Sicilian  burdens  alone.  That  politician  had,  in- 
deed, the  velvet  glove,  but  the  times  called  for  the  iron  hand. 
His  course  as  pro-dictator  typified  that  Transf  ormism,  or  painless 
gliding  from  one  party  to  another,  which  became  the  boast  of  his 
prime.  He  went  to  Sicily  in  July  as  the  King's  representative. 
Yet  he  spent  the  night  before  sailing  from  Genoa  with  Bertani, 
and  the  forenoon  of  his  arrival  at  Palermo  he  spent  with  Crispi. 
His  task  was  to  appear  to  promote  immediate  annexation,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  Ministry  at  Turin,  while  keeping  on  the 
friendliest  terms  with  Garibaldi,  who  would  not  hear  of  annexa- 
tion. He  found  the  Island  in  a  shocking  state.  Garibaldi  coun- 
seled him  to  limit  his  activity  to  unpolitical  reforms;  Cavour  kept 
prodding  him  to  hasten  annexation.  Garibaldi  hinted  that,  when 
he  himself  deemed  it  necessary,  he  would  decree  annexation; 
Cavour  insisted  that  the  union  must  result  from  a  plebiscite. 
Petitions  for  a  plebiscite  reached  Depretis  from  all  parts  of 
Sicily :  but  wherever  he  moved,  the  shadow  of  Crispi  fell  across  his 
path.  Crispi  ridiculed  the  apparent  sentiment  for  annexation  : 
the  petitions,  according  to  his  partisans,  were  either  paid  for  or 
forged.  The  Cavourians,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  Crispi  with 
debauching  the  administration;  they  cited  his  intimacy  with 
many  well-known  Bourbon  renegades,  and  the  propaganda  of 
Republicanism  and  of  Autonomism  which  he  promoted.  The 
historian  has  still  too  scanty  testimony  to  pronounce  a  final  ver- 
dict; but  he  can  safely  assume  that  Depretis  and  Crispi  worked 
each  after  his  kind,  and  that,  as  Crispi  was  far  the  abler,  he  was 
the  more  likely  to  outstrip  his  adversary.  Depretis,  at  best,  was 
a  promising  fox,  while  Crispi  was  a  seasoned  wolf.  Neither  had 
scruples;  but  Crispi,  besides  his  superior  natural  talents,  had  a 
relentless  singleness  of  purpose  which  made  him  more  than  a 
match  for  the  time-serving  Depretis.  In  the  conflict  between 
them,  Depretis  leaned  with  increasing  weight  on  Cavourian 
support,  until  he  came  to  work  zealously  for  annexation.  At 
Fortino,  on  September  4,  he  was  so  persuasive  that  Garibaldi 
said:  "Annex  whenever  you  will.99  Then  Bertani,  who  was  pre- 
sent, thrust  in : "  General,  you  are  abdicating.99  Whereupon  Gar- 
ibaldi changed  his  mind.91 

n  Bertaoi:  In,  78-77. 
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When  Garibaldi  crossed  the  Strait,  Depretis's  antagonism  with 
Crispi,  unchecked  and  undisguised,  broke  into  open  rupture. 
Crispi  accused  him  of  treachery;  he  hurled  the  charge  back. 
Crispi  resigned  from  the  Ministry  and  started  for  Naples  to  lay 
his  grievance  before  Garibaldi.  Depretis  went  by  the  same 
steamer.  The  Dictator  took  Crispins  side  and  wished  him  to  return 
to  Palermo :  but  the  Sicilian,  either  from  anger  or  because  he  real* 
ized  that  he  could  pursue  his  policy  best  by  staying  at  Garibaldi's 
elbow,  would  not  go.  The  Dictator  himself,  by  one  of  his  unex- 
pected moves,  appeared  in  Palermo  on  September  17,  installed 
Mordini  the  Tuscan  Radical  as  pro-dictator,  and  set  up  a  Revo- 
lutionary cabinet.  Then  he  harangued  the  populace  —  denounc- 
ing Depretis  and  his  corrupters,  and  declaring  that  at  Rome  he 
would  proclaim  Victor  Emanuel  King  of  Italy.  "At  Palermo," 
he  said,  "my  enemies  cried  for  annexation  to  prevent  my  cross- 
ing the  Straits;  now  that  I  am  at  Naples,  they  cry  for  annexation 
to  prevent  my  passing  the  Volturno."  Having  straightened  out, 
as  he  hoped,  the  Sicilian  feud,  he  hurried  back  to  Naples.  •* 

There  he  found  Mazzini  and  Cattaneo  —  one  eager  to  seise 
the  helm,  the  other  to  decant  into  the  ears  of  any  listener  who 
could  not  escape  him,  his  obsolete  Federalist  dogmas.  Cattaneo 
had  lost  touch  with  reality  since  1848;  but  he  now  added  his 
voice  to  those  who  decried  annexation.  The  city  was  a  volcano 
on  the  eve  of  an  eruption.  Garibaldi  waited  angrily  for  a  reply  to 
his  note  demanding  Cavour's  dismissal,  but  the  King  did  not 
flatter  him  by  hurrying.  Bertani  had  made  their  position  so  in- 
tolerable that  Liborio  Romano  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  been 
scarcely  more  than  half-alive,  insisted  on  resigning.  Bertani 
complained  that,  without  consulting  him,  they  sent  decrees  for 
Garibaldi  to  sign,  and  even  conducted  business  without  consult- 
ing Garibaldi;  the  Ministers  complained  that  Bertani  ignored 
their  existence. u  The  combination  was,  in  fact,  impossible:  a 
ministry,  assumed  to  be  bound  by  constitutional  checks,  being 
yoked  to  a  dictatorship  which  recognized  no  checks.  The  Ex- 
tremist inner  ring,  which  encircled  Garibaldi,  was  strengthened 


«  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  S09-U,  ftSf-SS.  Roii:  Mordini,  201-03.  Ciampoli,  188, 
does  not  print  Garibaldi's  speech  entire.  Garibaldi:  Memorie,  350.  Stillman: 
Crupi,  98-97;  Stillman  himself  ii  never  to  be  relied  upon,  but  at  Crispi  inspired 
this  book,  it  represent!  presumably  what  Crispi  wished  posterity  to  betters* 
Crispi:  Mille,  S96-304.  "  Mario:  Bertani,  u,  ftl*. 
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by  the  appointment  of  Crispi  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Mainland. 

At  this  juncture,  George  Pallavicino,  privately  summoned  by 
the  Dictator,  arrived  (September  20).  His  friendship  for  Victor 
Emanuel  was  as  sincere  as  for  Garibaldi;  and  during  the  past 
year  he  had  held  himself  aloof,  in  a  position  from  which  he  criti- 
cised independently  whoever  seemed  to  him  harmful  to  the  true 
cause  of  Italy.  Weeks  earlier  he  had  warned  Garibaldi  to  beware 
equally  of  Mazzini  and  of  Diplomacy,  to  consult  alone  his  own 
great  heart,  and  to  remember  that  he  was  not  a  man,  but  a  prin- 
ciple —  the  incarnation  of  the  Revolution. "  Pallavicino  now  set 
before  himself  the  patriotic  task  of  mediator.  He  saw  that  Gari- 
baldi was  very  angry,  especially  at  Farini  and  Fanti,  who  had 
4  made  a  fool  of  him '  the  previous  autumn,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  with  the  government  at  Turin.  He  was  persuaded, 
however,  —  the  latest  comer  usually  persuaded  him,  —  to  al- 
low Pallavicino  to  go  unofficially  to  the  King  and  to  see  how 
they  could  be  reconciled.  On  September  28,  when  Pallavicino 
reached  Turin,  the  King  was  so  irritated  that  he  at  first  declined 
to  receive  any  Garibaldian  emissary.  That  evening,  however,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  at  10  o'clock,  Victor  Emanuel  and  the 
Survivor  of  the  Spielberg  sat  facing  each  other  on  two  stools  at 
the  Palace.  The  King  burst  into  a  philippic  against  Garibaldi, 
who  arrogated  to  himself  the  chief  place  in  Italy,  and  had  the 
effrontery  to  dictate  to  Victor  Emanuel  to  dismiss  his  ministers. 
The  King  scoffed  at  the  Garibaldian  proposal  to  crown  him  at  the 
Quirinal.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  "impertinent  fellow";  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  march  down  to  Naples,  unless  things  changed 
there,  and  restore  order.  H  the  Mazzinians  broke  loose,  so  much 
the  better,  because  then  he  would  have  an  excuse  for  chastising 
them.  Pallavicino  tried  to  pacify  the  monarch,  whose  royal 
blood  was  thoroughly  roused:  but  the  only  reply  he  could  get 
was:  "Tell  him  to  annex  at  once,  or  to  retire/' 

Not  wishing  to  return  to  Naples  with  this  message,  Palla- 
vicino had  two  interviews  with  Cavour,  who  listened  with  per* 
feet  courtesy,  appreciating  the  peace-maker's  noble  intentions, 
but  stood  immovable.  In  August  he  and  his  colleagues  would 

•»  PalUYidno,  in.  *80;  PalUvHano  to  Gsribftldi,  June  10.  I860.  Ibid,  5M- 
•00;  Aug,  5,  I860. 
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have  resigned,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  had  the  King  requested 
them;  but  now,  when  the  demand  came  from  Garibaldi,  their 
resignation  would  be  equivalent  to  admitting  that  a  private 
citizen,  though  he  were  the  Dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was 
above  the  King  and  the  Constitution.  "  If  Garibaldi  wants  war," 
Cavour  said  solemnly,  "  I  accept  it.  I  feel  myself  strong  enough 
to  combat  him."  Pallavicino  urged  that,  if  Garibaldi  retired, 
Mazzini  and  then  anarchy  would  reign  at  Naples.  "So  much 
the  better,"  Cavour  rejoined;  "we  will  then  make  an  end  of 
Mazzinianism."  "But  that  would  be  a  fratricidal  war!"  Palla- 
vicino remonstrated.  "  The  responsibility  for  this  war,"  said 
Cavour,  "will  recoil  on  those  who  instigated  it." 

Pallavicino  hastened  to  report  to  the  Paladin.  With  true  tact, 
he  stated  frankly  the  attitude  of  the  King  and  Cavour,  but  omit- 
ted the  phrases  that  might  rankle.  He  made  it  clear  that,  while 
everybody  at  Turin  had  faith  in  Garibaldi,  they  distrusted  his 
intimates,  Bertani,  Mario,  De  Boni,  and  especially  Mazzini. 
They  were  willing  to  discuss  whether  annexation  should  be  car* 
ried  out  now  or  later,  and  to  arrange  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Garibaldian  volunteers  in  the  regular  army :  but  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Cabinet's  resigning,  or  of  permitting  the  Republican 
agitators,  who  worked  under  cover  of  Garibaldi's  prestige,  to 
jeopard  the  safety  of  Italy,  they  were  adamant.  Doubtless,  Pal- 
lavicino intimated  that  the  King  and  Cavour  felt  strong  enough, 
both  in  public  opinion  and  in  troops,  to  beard  Garibaldi  himself 
and  the  Revolution  in  arms,  at  Naples,  and  that,  rather  than 
accept  dictation  which  would  mean  suicide  to  constitutional 
monarchy,  they  would  not  shrink  from  a  contest.  Perceiving  that 
during  his  brief  absence  Bertani  had  been  discrediting  him,  Pal-* 
lavicino  told  Garibaldi  that  he  did  not  hanker  for  the  pro- 
dictatorship,  but  that,  before  he  accepted  it,  Bertani  and  Maz- 
zini must  go.  Garibaldi  protested  that  Mazzini  was  harmless, 
that  the  King's  people  trumped  up  accusations  against  him,  and 
that,  after  all,  it  would  be  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  deny  a 
refuge  on  Italian  soil  to  men  like  him  who  had  deserved  much  of 
Italy.  He  consented,  however,  that  Bertani  should  return  to 
Turin.  He  did  not  reveal  that  Bertani  had  actually  resigned 
three  days  before;  neither  did  he  admit  that  he  was  trying  to  per- 
suade Cattaneo  to  be  pro-dictator.11 

«  Mario:  Bmiam,  n,  880, 889. 
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In  spite  of  his  headstrong  moods*  which  expressed  themselves 
in  threats  and  in  denunciations  of  Cavour,  Garibaldi's  instinct 
warned  him  when  to  yield:  and  now,  hearing  that  Cavour  would 
risk  war  rather  than  sacrifice  the  Monarchy,  he  took  care  not  to 
force  the  rupture.  In  his  heart,  he  had  little  liking  for  his  Mas* 
zinian  entourage;  but  they  abetted  his  pet  scheme  of  deferring 
annexation  until  the  war  was  over,  and  so  he  tolerated  them.  But 
he  knew  that  they  sowed  hatred,  and  that  Bertani,  with  his  fanat- 
icism and  his  implacable  nature,  his  dictatorial  manner  and  his 
venomous  tongue,  was  almost  as  much  detested  by  the  Garibal- 
dians  as  by  the  Piedmontese.  Bertani  quitted  Naples  on  Sep* 
tember  SO,  the  victim,  as  he  declared,  of  ignoble  intrigues  and 
calumnies.  Garibaldi  did  not  formally  accept  his  resignation,  •• 
but  he  appointed  Crispi  Secretary  of  State  in  his  place.  This  ap- 
pointment, Pallavicino  wrote,  "is  a  great  mistake/'  for  Crispi 
is  an  entire  programme,  and  this  programme  is  not  ours."  87 
The  General's  evil  genius,"  said  Bonghi,  "was  called  Bertani 
and  is  now  called  Crispi.'9  ••  Like  Napoleon  III,  Garibaldi  blew 
hot  or  cold  with  bewildering  abruptness.  By  letting  Bertani  go,  he 
signified  his  realization  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  exasperate 
Victor  Emanuel  into  war:  by  appointing  Crispi,  he  wished  the 
Revolution  to  infer  that  he  was  still  Dictator,  intent  on  freeing 
the  Peninsula,  and  resolved  to  postpone  annexation.  Probably  he 
did  not  reason  this  out  in  set  terms,  for  he  seldom  reasoned.  The 
real  secret  of  their  power  over  him  was  that  both  Bertani  and 
Crispi,  men  of  remarkable  ability  in  fields  where  he  was  helpless, 
dominated  him  by  their  personality.  They  had  the  art  of  doing 
their  will  with  him  while  making  him  think  that  they  were  simply 
doing  his.  Mazzini,  endowed  with  genius  before  which  the  tal- 
ents of  Bertani  and  Crispi  pale,  could  never  sufficiently  dissemble 
his  imperiousness  to  succeed  with  Garibaldi. 

Partisans  will  always  clash  in  their  opinions  of  these  men* 
Their  friends  extolled  their  patriotism,  their  unflinching  zeal, 
their  refusal  to  compromise,  their  trenchant  and  often  ruthless 
conduct  of  affairs:  and  they  deserve  praise  for  all  these  things* 
When  their  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  accused  them  of  nar- 
rowness, of  rancor,  of  an  unbridled  passion  for  domineering, 
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which  they  carried  to  the  rule-or-ruin  extreme,  and  vindictive* 
ness,  they  too  had  justification.  These  qualities,  whether  they 
be  approved  or  condemned,  got  their  special  edge  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  men  themselves.  Others,  pursuing  the  same  policy, 
might  conceivably  have  equalled  Bertani's  and  Crispins  achieve- 
ment, without  kindling  the  terrible  fires  of  sectarian  hatred,  and 
without  leaving  behind  them  a  trail  of  recriminations  and  irre- 
concilable feuds.  If  it  be  urged  that  they  had  much  provocation 
—  that  the  Cavourians  distrusted  and  maligned  them — the  re* 
ply  must  be  that  this  might  explain  but  not  excuse.  Patriots  of 
a  higher  type,  like  Washington  or  Lincoln,  would  have  blushed  to 
have  it  recorded  that  in  lies,  malice  and  injustice,  they  merely 
copied  or  outrivaled  their  opponents. 

Italy's  indictment  against  Crispi  and  Bertani  in  1860  rests  on 
deeper  grounds.  They  failed  to  understand  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  very  end  they  had  in  view.  Having  chosen  Italian 
Unity  for  their  watchword,  they  proceeded  to  exclude  the  large 
monarchical  element  without  which  the  process  of  unification 
could  never  have  been  completed.  Once  launched  in  their  cru- 
sade, they  determined  to  carry  it  through  in  spite  of  or  against 
the  Monarchy.  They  set  having  their  own  way  above  concord: 
yet  what  would  United  Italy  be  worth,  if  its  components  were 
virulent  factionaries?  It  would  have  been  better  to  defer  the  Expe- 
dition than  to  win  it  at  the  expense  of  creating  undying  discords. 
If  the  Extremists  imagined  that  Victor  Emanuel's  Government 
could  be  dispensed  with  in  their  undertaking,  they  showed  an  un- 
statesmanlike  blindness.  If  they  schemed  to  use  Royal  help  until 
they  themselves  waxed  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  the  Monar- 
chy over  and  set  up  a  republic  which  they  should  rule,  they  were 
base.  In  attacking  Victor  Emanuel's  Government,  they  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Italy.  When  they  spread  broad- 
cast the  slander  that  Cavour  abhorred  the  idea  of  unity,  and 
was  merely  the  tool  of  Napoleon  III,  they  lied  as  palpably  as 
Abolitionists  lied  when  they  attributed  Lincoln's  acts  to  a  secret 
sympathy  with  the  slaveholders.  When  they  printed  and  show- 
ered broadcast  circulars  announcing  that  Cavour  had  ceded 
Genoa  and  Sardinia  to  France,  they  allowed  partisan  fury  to 
degrade  them  to  the  level  of  their  Austrian  antagonists,  who  cir- 
culated similar  falsehoods  from  Vienna.  When  they  warned  the 
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Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  that  Victor  Emanuel  wished  to  Piedr 
jnontize  their  provinces  instead  of  Italianising  the  entire  Penin- 
sula, they  employed  a  diabolic  means  for  rekindling  and  perpet- 
uating those  fires  of  sectional  wrath  which  had  kept  the  Italians 
divided,  despised  and  enslaved  for  fourteen  hundred  years. 

The  truth  is,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  the  King's  Govern- 
ment stood  behind  them,  as  a  headstrong  son  assumes  that  his 
father,  though  incensed,  will  not  disown  him:  but  when  the 
Government  finally  gave  notice  that  it  must  decide,  they  in- 
stinctively shrank  from  the  irrevocable  plunge,  for  they  realized 
that,  while  civil  war  might  leave  them  temporarily  masters  of 
the  South,  it  would  blast  the  work  of  unification.  If  they  had 
seen  any  prospect  of  final  victory,  they  would  have  persisted; 
their  instinct,  rather  than  reason  or  conscience,  warned  them 
that  they  had  better  stop.  When  they  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  Cavour's  only  springs  of  action  were  envy,  jealousy,  and 
selfish  ambition,  they  reflected  their  own  natures.  It  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  leaders  who  should  have  prepared  and  equipped 
the  Garibaldian  expeditions  with  as  much  energy  as  Bertani 
and  Crispi  displayed,  but  who,  accepting  the  collusion  with  the 
Government  in  a  proper  spirit,  would  have  loyally  cooperated 
with  it,  not  regarding  the  Monarchy  as  either  a  competitor  or  as 
an  enemy.  Garibaldi's  military  triumphs  would  have  been  pro- 
moted by  such  harmony,  and  his  peace  of  mind  would  not  have 
been  harassed.  He  would  have  been  saved  from  temptation  to 
meddle  in  political  and  civil  matters,  for  which  he  was  unfitted. 
His  heart  would  not  have  been  poisoned  against  Cavour  —  a 
calamity  which  changed  the  course  of  history.  If,  therefore,  the 
work  of  liberation  could  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
accompaniment  of  hatred  which  Bertani,  Crispi,  Mazzini  and 
the  little  knot  of  irreconcilable  Mazzinians  created,  Italy  and 
posterity  will  not  absolve  them.  The  plea  that  they  acted  from 
patriotic  zeal  will  not  absolve  them :  zeal  untempered  by  reason, 
justice  and  charity  is  common  to  savages  and  to  madmen. 

Even  Garibaldi,  by  accepting  their  resignations  at  the  critical 
moment,  dimly  realized  this.  Yet  he  would  allow  no  one  to  deny 
their  devotion,  although  he  himself  sometimes  chafed  at  their 
coercion,  and  knew  that  they  exasperated  his  best  friends  with  as 
little  consideration  as  the  Cavourians.  During  the  last  half  of 
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September,  when  he  was  vexed  by  these  feuds,  his  real  business 
lay  in  the  field:  for  the  Bourbon  King  had  decided  to  give  battle. 
Thirty  thousand  Bourbon  troops  were  drawn  up  at  Capua  along 
the  Voltumo.  Thither  Garibaldi  concentrated  his  own  army. 
Having  accepted  Bertani's  resignation,  installed  Crispi,  with 
Mazzini  and  the  Extremists  round  him,  and  chosen,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  Pallavicino  as  Pro-dictator,89  he  went  to  the  front. 
As  Garibaldi  departed  to  fight  the  Bourbons  in  the  field,  Bertani 
went  to  Turin  to  fight  Cavour  in  Parliament.  In  quitting  Naples, 
the  indefatigable  surgeon  could  take  satisfaction  in  the  trans* 
formation  he  had  wrought.  Bertani  worked  swiftly,  how  swiftly 
can  be  measured  with  precision.  On  September  7  Garibaldi 
appointed  a  pro-Monarchist  ministry  favorable  to  union  with 
Upper  Italy,  handed  over  the  navy  to  Persano  and  professed 
friendliness  to  the  King's  invasion  of  the  Papal  States.  Within  a 
fortnight,  Bertani  had  rendered  their  position  so  uncomfortable 
that  the  Ministers  would  not  stay.  He  had  persuaded  Garibaldi 
to  replace  Depretis  by  Mordini,  the  Republican,  as  Pro-dictator 
in  Sicily,  and  to  appoint  Saffi,  an  extreme  Mazzinian,  as  Minister 
in  Sicily,  and  Cattaneo,  a  doctrinaire  Republican,  as  Pro-dictator 
at  Naples.90  He  had  secured  the  banishment  of  Silvio  Spaventa, 
the  most  honored  and  influential  of  the  Neapolitan  Liberals. 
He  had  approved,  if  he  did  not  instigate,  Garibaldi's  letter 
demanding  Cavour's  dismissal.  Finally,  he  had  received  Gari- 
baldi's assurance  that  there  should  be  no  annexation  until  the 
war  was  over.91  And  even  though  Bertani  himself  had  to  step 
down,  he  knew  that  Crispi,  who  stood  in  his  place,  would  carry  on 
his  work  with  equal  vigor. 

••  Hi*  oommiMioD  wu  dated  Oct  4, 1800.  M  Saffi  and  Cattaneo 
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CHAPTER  XXXm 

ITALY  ABSORBS  THE  REVOLUTION 

WHILST  Garibaldi  was  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  conflict 
between  his  instinct  and  the  advice  of  his  intimates, 
Cavour  pursued  his  course  with  the  steadfastness  of  a  pilot  who 
knows  his  port  and  trusts  his  compass.  From  r(apoleon  he  feared 
no  armed  interference.  Plon-Plon,  who  probably  spoke  with  the 
Emperor's  cognisance,  wrote  that  Piedmont  might,  if  she  chose, 
take  the  risk,  but  that  she  must  not  count  upon  French  aid  in 
case  Austria  attacked  her.1  This  peril  was  very  real,  for  Austria 
hardly  needed  an  excuse  to  attempt  to  win  back  Lombardy,  and 
to  restore  the  ousted  reactionist  princes  in  Emilia  and  Tuscany. 
If  Beust  is  to  be  believed,  Napoleon  III  secretly  informed  Fran- 
cis Joseph  that  France  would  not  interfere  if  Austria  made  war.1 
Bach,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  had  already  inti- 
mated that,  in  case  Austria  went  to  war,  she  would  not  reclaim 
Lombardy.9  But  for  Cavour,  the  cardinal  factor  was  the  neu- 
trality of  France.  Assured  of  that,  he  dared  the  rest. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  September,  the  Piedmantese  army 
was  divided  into  two  parts;  one,  to  guard  the  frontiers,4  the 
other,  to  invade  the  Papal  States.  On  September  7  Cavour  sent 
Cardinal  Antonelli  a  note,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  foreign  mercenaries  who  constituted  the  Papal 
Army,  and  threatened  that,  unless  they  were  immediately  dis- 
banded, the  King's  troops  would  cross  the  border  and,  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  suppress  them.  No  civilized  government, 
he  said,  had  the  right  to  turn  over  the  lives  and  property  of 
its  subjects  to  the  brutality  of  soldiers  of  fortune.1  Cavour's 
pretext  was  specious,  unless  the  doctrine  were  admitted  that  a 
State,  whose  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  the  internal  dis- 
orders of  a  neighboring  State,  was  justified  in  protecting  itself 

1  Star.  Doe.,  vm,  339.  *  Beust,  I,  202-03. 

•  Thou  vend:  Stent,  u  184-85;  Gimmoot  to  Thouvenei,  Borne,  Aug.  18. 1800. 

•  iMUn.  nr.  4-6;  C.  to  La  Marmora,  Sept  13, 1800. 
s  Text  in  De  Ceaare;  Roma,  u,  Oft-flS. 
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by  putting  them  down.  But  this  infringed  on  that  very  principle 
of  non-intervention  on  which  Piedmont  had  long  relied  for  her 
very  existence.  Antonelli  replied  with  Papal  hauteur  denying 
the  charges:  there  was  no  brutality;  the  Pope  had  a  perfect  right 
to  hire  soldiers;  the  disorders,  after  all,  were  fomented  by  Cavour 
himself ;  the  Pope  would  protest  against  any  encroachment  on  his 
Temporal  authority/  For  a  government  which  had  depended 
since  1814  on  foreign  garrisons  to  prop  it  up,  the  Cardinal's 
denunciation  of  Piedmont's  proposed  interference  might  seem 
specious  too.  Cavour's  contention  that  the  Papal  Army,  made 
up  of  foreigners,  recruited  largely  by  Austria's  agency,  was  really 
an  instrument  of  foreign  intervention,  was  quite  as  plausible  as 
most  of  the  other  quibbles.  But  pretexts  lay  on  the  surface  only : 
the  reason  beneath  them  was  that  the  obsolete  Papacy  blocked 
the  path  of  Italian  Unity.  Against  the  new  principle  of  Nation- 
ality, the  medieval  Pontiff  protested  as  impotently  as  the  Dan- 
ish King  against  the  North  Sea's  in-rushing  tide.  If  moribund 
institutions  had  the  grace  to  die  quietly  and  disappear,  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  would  be  simple:  but  they  grow  tenacious  of 
life  in  proportion  as  they  become  senile,  and  they  not  only  refuse 
to  be  set  aside,  but  they  advance  claims  in  their  decrepitude 
which  would  have  been  preposterous  in  their  prime. 

The  conflict  between  Cardinal  and  Premier  was  irreconcilable. 
If  the  Cardinal  appealed  to  the  letter  of  international  law,  the 
Premier  could  appeal  to  its  spirit  and  to  its  practice.  If  the  Car- 
dinal insisted,  "  Thus  was  it  in  the  Past,"  the  Premier  replied* 
"The  rights  of  subjects  to  be  properly  governed,  the  rights  of 
peoples  to  unite  as  a  nation,  are  of  the  Present."  The  world  can- 
not live  under  a  perpetual  mortmain  to  ideals  of  Innocent  III. 
The  Piedmontese  invasion  of  Umbria  can  no  more  be  justified 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  prevailing  in  1860,  than  the 
abolition  of  slavery  against  the  will  of  the  slaveholders  in  1868 
could  be  technically  justified.  But  living  human  aspirations  will 
not  forever  be  bound  by  dead  laws. 

Before  Antonelli  condescended  to  answer,  Cavour  instructed 
General  Fanti  to  warn  General  Lamorici&e,  who  commanded 
the  Papal  Army,  that,  if  the  Papal  mercenaries  should  attempt 
to  put  down  any  National  movement,  the  King's  troops  would 

«  De  Com:  J&mo.  u.  08-04. 
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occupy  Umbria  and  the  Marches.7  This  message  was  shorn  of 
diplomatic  or  other  ambiguity.  Somewhat  taken  by  surprise, 
Lamoricidre  telegraphed  to  Rome  for  instructions.  There  De 
M6rode,  Pius's  fanatical  war  minister,  and  Antonelli  replied  that 
the  French  Embassy  had  received  word  that  the  Emperor  had 
written  Victor  Emanuel  that,  if  he  attacked  the  Pope's  domain, 
the  Emperor  would  oppose  him  with  force}  De  M6rode  sent 
similar  telegrams  into  the  provinces,  whereby  the  spirits  of  the 
provincial  monsignori  were  temporarily  kept  up.  The  ghosts  of 
Gramont,  Antonelli  and  M6rode  are  still  disputing  as  to  who 
launched  this  falsehood.  Probably  Gramont,  in  his  hatred  of 
Piedmont,  gave  the  impression  that  his  own  truculent  views  were 
mspired  by  his  Emperor.  Only  too  soon,  however,  the  truth 
came  out  that  the  Pian  Ministers  had  added  the  words  "with 
force"  and  that  M6rode's  message  to  the  Apostolic  Delegate  at 
Spoleto  to  the  effect  that  "a  great  French  division  would  be  in 
Borne  between  the  15th  and  17th  to  stem  the  current,"  was  like- 
wise mendacious,  in  that  it  created  the  belief  that  this  army  was 
coming  to  defend  the  Pope  against  the  Piedmontese.9  Napoleon, 
as  usual,  was  floundering  in  an  ambiguous  situation.  He  wished 
at  the  same  time  to  save  his  prestige  as  the  friend  of  Italian 
independence,  and  to  keep  the  French  Clericals  docile  by  pro- 
tecting Pius.  Thouvenel  implored  him  to  forbid  the  Piedmon- 
tese to  cross  the  frontier;  but  Napoleon  preferred  the  course 
which  faced  both  ways.  In  strengthening  the  garrison  at  Rome 
as  a  personal  safeguard  for  the  Pope,  he  intimated  to  Gari- 
baldi, not  less  than  to  the  King,  that  he  should  allow  no  attack 
on  the  Holy  City  itself. 

Victor  Emanuel  appointed  Fanti  provisional  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  invasion,  which  numbered  45,000  men.19 
Lamorici&re  had  some  25,000  men,11  of  whom  less  than  half  were 

7  De  Cesare:  Roma,  n,  67.  Fanti  wrote  from  Arezzo  on  Sept.  9;  Antonelfi's 
reply  to  C.  is  dated  Sept.  11.  •  Ibid,  68.  Star.  Doc.,  vm,  679-88,  gives  tele- 
grams sent  from  Sept.  5  to  Sept.  15.  Antonelli's  of  Sept.  10  (p.  679)  is  typical. 
For  text  of  Napoleon's  despatch,  see  Thouvenel :  Secret,  1, 197.  Balan,  n,  880-81. 
•  Zini,  n,  ii,  668-69;  Gramont  to  Antonelli,  Oct.  85, 1860.  De  Cesare:  Roma,  n, 
18.  10  Rustow,  S97 ;  this  means  effective  troops;  on  paper  there  were  54,000. 

lfariani,  rv,  876,  and  Carandini,  SS0,  give  85,000  as  the  effective.  See  also  Fanti's 
official  Relatione  ndla  Campagna  di  Ouerra  neW  Umbria  e  nelle  Marche,  Settem- 
bre,  I860.  Turin,  n.  d.  "  Mariani,  rr,  874.  Rustow,  894,  gives  Lamoriciere 
only  9000  men.  Carandini,  888,  says  that  only  80,000  Panelists  could  take  the 
field.  Tlvaroni's  estimate  is  14,000;  n,  808.  Fanti  says  about  85,000;  p.  5. 
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the  foreign  mercenaries  recently  drawn  into  the  Pope's  service. 
The  latter  came  from  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Ireland, 
Germany,  and  Austria;  some  out  of  blind  devotion  to  the  head  of 
their  Church,  some  for  pay,  others  for  titles,  or  for  excitement, 
or  to  win  a  passport  to  Paradise.  They  represented  many  social 
layers,  from  the  younger  sons  of  Old  Regime  aristocrats  u  to 
Polish  peasants  and  Irish  bog-trotters.  Nearly  all  the  French, 
including  Lamoriciire,  hated  Napoleon  III,  and  many  of  them, 
like  the  fire-eating  Vendean,  Athanase  Charette,  said  openly  that 
they  hoped  for  the  Bourbon  restoration  in  France. u  Most  of  the 
nobles,  survivors  of  medieval  fanaticism,  inspired  by  intense 
zeal,  regarded  themselves  as  Crusaders  and  potential  martyrs. 
Before  hostilities  began,  the  Pope  sent  plenary  absolution  to 
any  one  who  might  be  at  the  point  of  death ;  but  his  soldiers  would 
have  fought  better,  it  was  hinted,  if  he  had  also  sent  them  rations 
for  their  empty  stomachs.14  On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  their  pious 
leaders  comforted  them  by  the  assurance  that,  though  they  were 
probably  doomed  to  be  beaten  on  earth,  they  could  count 
on  eternal  bliss.15  At  dawn  before  the  fight  at  Castelfidardo, 
Lamoriciere,  Pimodan  and  others,  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
floor  of  the  shrine  of  Loreto,  their  foreheads  on  the  pavement, 
during  the  mass.19  In  a  word,  nothing  was  left  undone  to  fortify 
the  Papalists  with  those  supports  which  dated  from  the  golden 
age  of  superstition. 

Lamoriciere  was  taken  by  surprise  by  Fanti's  ultimatum.  He 
had  been  distributing  part  of  his  troops  to  the  southward,  as  if  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  the  Neapolitan  King  —  indeed,  the  Pope  and 
the  Bourbon  were  become  like  Siamese  twins  in  their  insepara- 
bleness  —  and  he  assumed,  just  as  Antonelli  and  M6rode  as- 
sumed, that,  in  case  of  need,  the  French  Emperor  would  prevent 
the  Piedmontese  invasion.  Perhaps  their  wish  was  father  to  their 
thought;  perhaps  they  mistook  Gramont's  denunciations  of 
Piedmont  and  Italian  Unity  for  pledges  of  French  assistance. 
From  that  day  to  this  Papal  partisans  have  not  ceased  to  declare 
that  Napoleon  III  betrayed  Pius  IX.17 

"  De  Cesare:  Rama,  n,  5».  »  Ibid,  n,  78-73.  CoDeville,  153.  "  Coilevflle, 
157.         "  De  Cesare:  Roma,  n,  72-73.  Coilevflle.  15S.  "  Colleville,  163. 

lf  For  instance,  Balan,  n,  287:  "  We  fought  because  we  trusted  in  powerful  aid* 
we  fought  because  we  believed  we  should  not  be  alone,  we  fought  because  others 
had  encouraged  us.'*  CoUerffle  throughout  arraigns  Napoleon  IIL  Cf.  La 
Gora,  m,  411-88.  Lamoriciere  said  of  Gramont: "  He  decoyed  me."  Revel  40. 
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From  his  headquarters  at  Spoleto,  Lamorictere  had  sent  sev- 
eral small  detachments  to  put  down  popular  demonstrations 
which  Papal  Liberals,  in  concert  with  Cavour's  agents,  provoked 
at  Orvieto  and  other  towns.  Now  he  planned  to  concentrate  the 
bulk  of  his  army  at  Ancona.  Fanti  despatched  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps  under  Delia  Bocca  into  Umbria,  and  the  Fourth,  under 
Cialdini,  into  the  Marches,  to  follow  the  coast  to  Ancona.  Both 
crossed  the  frontiers  on  September  11.  In  short  order  Orvieto, 18 
Perugia,  Urbino,  Pesaro,  Foligno  surrendered;  but  not  without 
occasional  displays  of  pluck  against  overwhelming  forces.  When 
the  Royal  troops  prepared  to  bombard  Perugia,  Cardinal  Gioac- 
chino  Pecci  bestirred  himself  to  secure  a  truce.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  when  the  Papal  soldiery  massacred  the  Perugians  the 
year  before,  the  Cardinal  not  only  did  nothing  to  stop  the  atroci- 
ties, but  conducted  the  service  to  thank  God  for  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  massacre.19  At  Spoleto,  the  garrison  of  800  foreigners 
under  Major  O'Reilly  bravely  delayed  Delia  Rocca  during  a  day, 
until  the  heavy  artillery  knocked  at  the  gates.20  But  Cialdini's 
rapid  march  on  Ancona  disconcerted  Lamorici&re,  who  realized 
the  necessity  of  holding  that  fortress,  the  key  both  to  the  ap- 
proaches to  Naples  and  to  the  great  central  route  to  Rome. 
Ancona  was  also  the  nearest  port  for  landing  Austrian  troops, 
in  case  Francis  Joseph  should  decide  to  intervene  in  behalf  of 
the  Pope.  Lamoricidre  hastened  thither,  only  to  find  his  way  in- 
tercepted by  Cialdini,  who  occupied  the  ridges  of  Osimo  and 
Castelfidardo,  a  dozen  miles  south  of  Ancona.  There  on  Septem- 
ber 18  the  Papalini  were  easily  defeated.11  The  Piedmontese 
army  greatly  out-totaled  the  Papal,  but  the  troops  engaged  were 
of  nearly  equal  numbers,  about  8,000  on  each  side."  Except  for 
its  results,  Castelfidardo  scarcely  deserves  to  rank  as  a  battle;  for 
the  Piedmontese  lost  only  two  score  in  killed  and  about  140  in 
wounded."  The  Papal  losses  from  bullets  were  not  much  greater, 
but  panic  fear  dissolved  most  of  the  Pope's  troops  in  a  trice.1* 
Whilst  his  army  was  running  away  in  all  directions,  Lamorici&e 
and  a  handful  of  horsemen  managed  to  scamper  off  to  Ancona* 

11  Orvieto  was  freed  by  the  Hunten  of  the  Tiber,  under  Masi. 

"  Revel,  S8.  Rtlstow,  481-42.  M  Revel,  80.  Balan,  n,  283-84. 

"  Mttitary  details  in  Rtlstow,  410-41;  Mariani,  iv,  305-401;  Carandini,  96%- 
58.  Papal  story  in  Balan,  n,  236-43.  tt  Carandini,  858.  Fanti  says  Italians 
Mmbered  only  2525;  p.  18.  »  Carandini,  858.  "  CoUeville,  188.  * 
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The  Papal  chronicler"  asserts  that  Lamoriciere  had  only  8000 
troops  against  Cialdini's  more  than  20,000;  by  what  miracle  was 
it  that  8000  Papal  fugitives  or  more  were  captured  that  day  and 
the  next?  Four  thousand  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  Loreto, 
which  looks  down  on  Castelfidardo:  but  when  neither  the  Holy 
House  nor  the  special  relics  wrought  a  miracle  in  their  behalf, 
they  surrendered  the  next  day.  Nearly  four  thousand  more, 
disguising  themselves  in  peasant  clothes,  dispersed  through  the 
land,  but  the  Piedmontese  arrested  most  of  them.16  Fanti 
summoned  both  his  corps  to  invest  Ancona.  Persano  lay  just 
outside  with  the  Piedmontese  fleet.  Attacked  by  sea  and  land, 
Lamoriciere,  although  he  had  a  garrison  of  at  least  5000,  saw  no 
hope  of  rescue.  He  held  out  until  September  29,  when,  being 
convinced  that  neither  Austria s7  nor  France  would  interpose,  he 
raised  the  white  flag.28  In  eighteen  days  the  Pope's  army  was 
annihilated,  and  18,000  Papalini  were  prisoners.  Again  had  mere 
zeal,  though  upheld  by  ecclesiastical  incantations,  proved  want* 
ing  in  warfare  against  disciplined  and  well-equipped  troops;  as  it 
has  always  proved,  no  matter  what  the  cause  or  what  the  religion. 
Piedmontese  military  historians  have  tried  to  magnify  this 
campaign  into  a  mighty  feat  of  war.  It  was  not  that.  The  official 
Papal  chroniclers  describe  it  as  "brief  but  terrible,"29  and  they 
compare  the  feats  of  Lamoriciere  and  his  fugitives  to  those  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  !M  Brief  it  was,  but  not  terrible  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  it  blasted  forever  the  pretense  of  the  Pope 
as  a  temporal  sovereign.  He  had  chosen  to  enlist  a  nondescript 
horde  of  foreign  Catholics  to  defend  him  in  his  r61e  of  worldly 
prince — a  Me  in  which  religion  was  no  more  implicated  than  in 
that  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon*  Having  staked  his  fortune  on 
the  decision  of  battle,  and  been  beaten,  he  passed  ignominiously 

M  Balan,  n,  £43.        "  Carandini,  358.  Larousse,  Castelfidardo.  Fanti,  13. 

tY  For  incident*  of  siege,  tee  Revel,  chap.  5;  Rtistow,  423-31 ;  Balan,  n,  $44-54. 

ta  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Lamoriciere  wrote  Francis  Joseph  beg- 
ging him  to  send  cannon  to  fortify  Ancona,  and  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the 
Papal  States.  Otherwise,  he  said,  M  if  the  Pope,  abandoned  by  all  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  is  forced  to  quit  Rome,  we  will  take  from  the  sanctuary  of  Loreto 
the  standard  given  by  Pius  V  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto;  wa 
will  conduct  the  Pope  to  Ancona,  and  then  we  shall  know  whether  Christian  En- 
rope  will  behold  unmoved  Pius  IX  besieged  and  bombarded  by  the of  the 

19th  century."  Balan,  n,  244.  Balan  discreetly  suppresses  the  General's  character- 
isation of  the  Pone's  enemies,  »  Balan,  n,  889.  »  Carandini,  864. 
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into  the  limbo  of  pretenders  to  lost  crowns.  With  perfect  logic, 
he  thenceforth  protested  that  temporal  and  religious  were  so  in- 
separably joined  in  him  that  both  were  harmed  if  either  was 
touched. 

Upon  Lamorid&re  fell  the  blame  of  a  disaster  he  could  not 
avert:  but  posterity  feels  little  sympathy  for  him.  He  was  too 
arrogant  a  swaggerer.  He  learned  soldiering  in  the  worst  school 
—  fighting  Arabs  in  Algiers  —  which  made  him  contemptuous 
of  the  enemy,  conceited,  and  often  cruel.  He  had  no  fixed  politi- 
cal principles.  In  1849  he  denounced  his  French  Government  for 
sending  an  army  to  subdue  the  emancipated  Romans;  in  1860  he 
accepted  from  the  Pope  the  command  of  an  army  to  rivet  Papal 
despotism  more  securely  on  those  re-enslaved  Romans.  His  one 
abiding  passion  was  hatred  for  Napoleon  III;  yet  perhaps  that 
might  have  been  soothed  if  the  Emperor  had  flattered  him.  His 
braggart  order  of  the  day,*1  in  which  he  likened  the  Revolution 
to  Islamism,  remains  as  one  of  the  humors  of  the  crisis.**  The 
modern  "Islamites"  against  whom  he  banned  his  crusade, 
treated  him  and  his  army  after  their  surrender  better  than  he  had 
a  right  to  expect;  for  they  were  foreigners,  hired  by  an  Italian 
despot  to  crush  his  Italian  subjects.  Cavour  wished,  however,  to 
leave  as  little  rancor  as  possible  in  the  hearts  of  the  population 
which  had  inevitably  suffered  by  the  military  campaign;  and  his 
orders  were  not  to  exact  from  the  Papalists,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  a  conqueror's  terms.  He  took  steps  for  the  temporary 
administration  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  and  for  a  plebiscite. 

Whilst  the  Piedmontese  army  swept  Umbria  and  the  Marches 
clear  of  the  Pian  crusaders,  Cavour  was  battling  at  Turin  to  hold 
Diplomacy  at  bay.  The  French  press  arraigned  the  unjustifiable 
aggression.  The  French  Government  increased  its  garrison  at 
Rome.  Napoleon,  though  whispering  privately  to  Cavour 's  mes- 
senger, "  Go  ahead,"  **  publicly  withdrew  the  French  Ambassador 
from  Turin,  as  a  sign  of  his  disapproval  (September  14).  France  is 
showing  her  teeth  to  Piedmont,  a  witty  Parisian  remarked,  "but 
I  don't  know  whether  they  are  artificial  teeth."*4  From  Eng- 
land, however,  Cavour  received  strong  encouragement.  Hudson, 

n  Text  in  De  Cesare:  Roma,  n,  50.  «•  When  Lamoriciere  died  in  1865,  Pius 
IX  sent  his  widow,  for  consolation,  a  skeleton  from  the  Catacombs,  to  which  he 
gare  Lamoriciere's  name, "  Christopher."  Larousse.  n  Arese*s  letters,  printed 
fa  lifer*  ti,  590,  595.    M  Doudan,  quoted  in  LdUn,  yi.  596. 
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in  the  spring,  had  become,  since  Garibaldi  took  Pa- 
lermo, a  consistent  Unitarian;  and  as  soon  as  Cavour  confided  to 
him  the  project  of  invading  the  Papal  States,  he  persuaded  Lord 
John  Russell  of  its  excellence.  By  acquiring  Umbria  and  the 
Marches,  the  Kingdom  of  Upper  Italy  would  stretch  continuously 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples :  the  territorial  gap  between  North  and 
South  would  be  bridged.  An  enlarged  Italy,  instead  of  conflict- 
ing with  British  interests,  would  promote  them,  not  only  through 
the  ordinary  ways  of  trade,  but,  politically,  by  shutting  out 
French  schemes  for  establishing  Murat  at  Naples,  and  by  curtail- 
ing French  influence  throughout  the  Peninsula.  Lord  John  and 
Palmerston,  who  had  long  ago  given  up  the  Papal  Government 
as  incorrigible,  could  only  applaud  the  prospect  of  its  abolition 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  Pope's  domain.  Although  they  had 
hoped  for  such  an  overturn  in  the  Two  Sicilies  as  would  ensure 
an  enlightened  regime,  they  had  not  been  willing  to  abet  any  sug- 
gestion which  might  lead  to  a  general  war.  They  sympathized 
heartily  with  Garibaldi,  but  not  with  the  Revolution,  which  they 
foresaw  might  capture  him  and  overrun  Italy.  Cavour's  bold 
plan  offered  a  solution  which  they  approved  all  the  more  because 
it  flouted  the  French  Emperor. 

Garibaldi's  dictatorial  message  to  Victor  Emanuel  to  dismiss 
Cavour  and  Farini,  and  his  apparent  surrender  to  Bertani  and 
the  Extremists,  seemed  to  Cavour  to  indicate  that  he  had  at  last 
thrown  off  the  mask.  If  this  suspicion  were  confirmed,  it  behooved 
the  King's  Government  to  act  resolutely  and  at  once.  Gari- 
baldi's undisguised  hatred  of  Cavour  showed  that  not  only  the 
Paladin  but  the  faction  that  was  using  him  regarded  the  Prime 
Minister  as  the  chief  impediment  in  their  way.  The  King  replied 
"calmly  but  categorically"  to  Garibaldi's  insulting  demand." 
Whatever  Cavour  felt  as  to  personal  affront,  he  kept  to  himself, 
for  he  would  not  put  Italy  in  jeopardy  in  order  to  avenge  his 
private  grievance;  he  therefore  bade  Villamarina  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  Garibaldi,  without  compromising  the  King.8*  He 
debated  sending  Persano  to  Palermo,  to  expedite  the  vote  of  an- 
nexation, and  Cialdini  with  a  corps  of  observation  to  the  Neapol- 
itan frontier.17  The  victory  of  Castelfidardo  cleared  the  horizon; 

m  LtUtre,  tv,  7;  C.  to  [Nigra]  Sept.  15,  I860.  Lettsre,  tu  000;  C.  to  Panti,  Sept. 
17.1800.    ••  LetUrt,  w.  8;  C.  to  Vfflamariiia,  Sept.  17. 1800.    w  LetUrt,  n,  000 
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it  would,  Cavour  believed,  either  bring  Garibaldi  to  his  senses 
or  "give  us  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  him  from  ruining  us." 
With  the  instinct  of  a  statesman  who  knew  where  his  strength 
lay,  he  convened  Parliament  to  meet  on  October  2. 

He  regarded  the  withdrawal  of  Talleyrand  as  a  cheap  price  to 
pay  for  the  campaign  in  the  Papal  States.  On  September  22  he 
wrote  Nigra,  who  was  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  Paris, 
to  speak  very  frankly  to  the  Emperor.  Admit,  he  said,  that,  in 
the  eye  of  Diplomacy,  our  conduct  is  blamable;  but  make  the 
Emperor  understand  that  it  is  essential  in  order  to  save  Italy. 
" Garibaldi,"  he  continued,  "is  a  visionary  [Ulumini],  intoxi- 
cated by  unhoped-for  successes.  He  believes  that  he  has  received 
a  providential  mission  and  is  authorized  to  employ  whatever 
means  he  chooses  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  At  present,  he  imag- 
ines that  he  ought  to  go  with  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  Hence 
it  follows  that  he  sows  disorder  and  anarchy  along  his  route.  If 
we  fail  to  remedy  this  situation,  Italy  will  perish  without  Aus- 
tria's taking  part.  We  are  resolved  not  to  permit  this.  Tell  the 
Emperor  very  plainly  that  if  Garibaldi  persists  in  the  fatal  way 
he  has  entered,  we  shall  go  in  a  fortnight  to  restore  order  at 
Naples  and  at  Palermo,  though  it  were  necessary  to  throw  all  the 
Garibaldians  into  the  sea.  The  immense  majority  of  the  nation 
is  with  us  —  the  debates  in  Parliament  will  prove  it.  Gianduja 
is  furious  with  Garibaldi.  The  National  Guard  of  Turin  would 
march  against  him  in  case  of  need.  Fanti's  and  Cialdini's  soldiers 
ask  nothing  better  than  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Red  Shirts. 
Tell  the  Emperor  to  have  no  uneasiness  on  this  score.  We  have 
waited,  we  have  been  conciliatory,  even  feeble  in  appearance  — 
so  as  to  have  the  right  to  smite,  and  to  smite  hard,  at  the  proper 
moment.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  till  these  gentlemen  threw 
aside  the  monarchical  mask  they  were  wearing.  Now  the  mask  is 
off,  and  we  shall  go  ahead.  The  King  has  decided  to  have  done 
with  it.  Moreover,  I  would  not  tolerate  vacillation."  " 

To  construe  this  letter  aright  we  must  remember  that  Cavour 
wrote  it  to  be  read  to  Napoleon  III,  upon  whom  he  wished  to 
impress  four  facts:  that  Garibaldi  was  under  the  control  of  the 

M  Letter*,  iv,  12-13;  C.  to  Nigra,  Sept  «,  1800.  When  ChiaU  fint  printed 
this  letter  in  1885,  he  omitted  tome  phraies  which  might  then  have  given  offence. 
URit^diRoma,J^t&,lWbvrinteditmUill.  See  §Jio  De  Ceaare:  ifcwao,  n, 
M-00. 
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men  of  the  Revolution;  that  the  Revolution  must  be  stopped 
unless  the  Italian  cause  were  to  be  ruined;  that  Victor  Emanuel's 
Government  had  resolved  to  intervene  at  all  hazards;  and  that 
both  the  army  and  the  great  majority  of  the  country  would 
heartily  support  this  decision.  Napoleon  expressed  great  regret 
at  Nigra's  going,  and  hoped  to  see  him  soon  again.  He  admitted 
to  Panizzi  a  few  days  later  that  the  King's  expedition  was  neces- 
sary, in  spite  of  being  rather  too  sudden  and  too  regardless  of 
conventions.  As  to  Naples,  he  thought  that,  if  a  parliament 
could  be  called  there,  it  would  proclaim  the  decadence  of  Francis 
II  and  would  elect  Victor  Emanuel,  thus  stamping  with  legality 
an  affair  which  might  otherwise  seem  revolutionary.19  Castelfi- 
dardo  confirmed  Cavour's  belief  that  the  King  must  go  to  Na- 
ples with  an  army  corps.40  When  this  was  communicated  to 
Palmerston,  he  heartily  approved.41  The  capitulation  of  the 
Papal  garrison  at  Ancona  opened  the  way  to  the  new  move. 
"Every  regard  for  Garibaldi/'  Cavour  wrote  the  King  and  Far- 
ini;  "no  compromise  with  the  system."  u 

At  that  moment  Garibaldi's  power  seemed  more  formidable 
than  ever,  owing  to  his  victory  over  the  Bourbons  in  a  great 
battle.  Since  his  flight  from  Naples  on  September  6  the  Bourbon 
King  had  brought  his  troops  into  such  condition  that  they  could 
take  the  field.  Indeed,  on  September  21  they  had  driven  the 
Garibaldians  out  of  Cajazzo,  a  strong  post  on  the  Volturno  above 
Capua,  which  Ttirr  had  imprudently  occupied  during  Garibaldi's 
absence.  Bourbon  partisans,  among  whom  was  the  Bishop  of 
Ariano,  had  already  started  a  backfire  of  insurrection  in  Eastern 
Campania.  The  Bourbon  headquarters  were  at  Capua,  round 
which  the  river  winds  on  its  meandering  course  towards  the  sea. 
Above  Capua  it  makes  an  ample  curve,  and  bounds  a  cluster  of 
foothills  which  jut  from  the  Apennines  into  the  plain.  Skirting 
these  hills,  on  the  edge  of  the  level  country,  runs  the  railway 
from  Capua  to  Naples,  which  passes  first  Santa  Maria  di  Capua 
(three  miles),  then  Caserta  (four  miles  farther)  and  then  Mad- 
daloni  (another  four  miles).  From  Maddaloni  to  Naples  by  rail 

••  letter*  vi,  005-06;  Panisti  to  C.f  Oct  1, 1800.  «  Ibid,  608-08;  C.  to 

Fanti,  Sept.  21, 1800.  At  taut  a  fortnight  earlier  Ciakhni  bad  been  agreed  upon 
to  command  the  corps.  «  Ibid,  010;  C.  to  Farini,  Oct  2, 1800.  "  Ibid. 
611;  tbe  Bang  bad  started  for  Ancona,  where  be  arrived  on  Oct  8. 
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was  only  sixteen  miles;  by  the  highway,  a  little  less.  In  I860  two 
broad  roads  and  half  a  dozen  narrower  routes  led  to  the  capital. 
Irrigating  canals,  whose  general  direction  was  from  east  to 
west,  intercepted  these.  Besides  the  towns,  villages  and  large 
farms  dotted  the  luxuriant  Campanian  Plain.  Gorges  and  val- 
leys, cutting  the  mountains,  set  free  several  streams.  The  Vol- 
turno,  too  deep  and  swift  for  fords,  was  crossed  at  many  points 
by  flying  bridges,  which  the  Bourbons,  who  numbered  nearly 
80,000  men,  controlled.  The  King  planned  to  celebrate  his  fete, 
October  1,  in  Naples.  The  success  of  Victor  Emanuel  over  the 
Papalists  spurred  him  to  action;  because,  if  he  could  defeat  Gari- 
baldi and  enter  Naples  in  triumph,  he  would  dispose  of  the  pre* 
tense  that  the  Piedmontese  were  called  to  Naples  to  put  down 
anarchy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  SO,  Garibaldi,  perceiving  that 
battle  was  at  hand,  distributed  his  men  along  an  irregular  line, 
IS  or  14  miles  in  length,  at  six  points  where  the  enemy  might 
break  through.  Bixio,  with  £600  men,  occupied  the  extreme 
right  at  Maddaloni;  the  reserves,  4500  strong,  waited  at  Caserta 
under  Tttrr ;  near  Sant'  Angelo  Medici,  with  the  centre  numbering 
over  4000,  fronted  Capua  and  had  Monte  Tifata  behind  him; 
while  Milbitz,  with  4000  more,  supported  Medici's  left  at  Santa 
Maria;  on  the  extreme  left,  near  A  versa,  Corte  had  1500.  Bron- 
zetti  with  200  bersaglieri  held  the  isolated  Castel  Morrone;  and 
Saechi,  with  1500,  at  S.  Leucio,  was  to  prevent  the  Bourbons 
from  burrowing  through  the  valley  behind  Monte  Tifata  to 
Caserta.  These  various  commands  were  as  well  entrenched  as 
circumstances  permitted;  but  for  a  successful  defensive  their 
line  was  far  too  long,  and  the  space  between  one  division  and  the 
next  was  often  so  wide  that  communications  could  not  be  kept  up. 

General  Ritucci,  the  Bourbon  commander,  planned  a  simple 
battle.  His  centre,  comprising  17,000  men,  issued  from  Capua  in 
two  columns  under  Afan  de  Rivera  and  Tabacchi,and  proceeded 
to  attack  the  Garibaldian  centre  under  Medici  and  Milbitz.  Von 
Mechei,  with  8000  men,  led  the  Bourbon  left  through  the  eastern 
roads  towards  Maddaloni.  Five  thousand  more,  under  Ruiz, 
supported  the  right  of  the  Bourbon  centre;  while  Perrone,  with 
1200,  was  to  pass  Castel  Morrone  and  strike  Caserta  in  the  rear. 
On  the  map,  the  field  resembles  a  half-drawn  bow.  Capua  is  the 
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left  and  Maddaloni  the  right  tip,  and  the  string  is  the  almost 
straight  line  of  railway  connecting  the  two.  The  curving  Vol* 
turno  corresponds  roughly  to  the  arc  of  the  bow,  and  the  space 
between  is  occupied  by  the  foothills  and  a  strip  of  plain.  Rituo 
ci's  object  was  to  force  a  passage  either  across  the  level  country, 
or  through  the  valleys  which  debouched  at  Maddaloni  and 
Caserta. 

At  dawn,  Tabacchi  attacked  Milbitz,  and  for  five  hours  it 
was  to  and  fro  between  them,  but  the  Garibaldians  held  thefr 
own.  Afan  de  Rivera,  however,  hurled  his  10,000  against  Medi- 
ci's 4000  with  such  vigor  that  Medici's  division  was  ground 
down  to  half  that  number,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  he  had 
to  fall  back  to  the  heights  behind  Sant'  Angelo.  By  noon,  both 
sides  were  so  exhausted  that  they  paused  to  rest.  The  Bourbons 
renewed  their  attack  at  2  o'clock,  and  but  for  Garibaldi's  sum- 
moning up  fresh  reserves  from  Caserta,  Medici's  remnant  might 
have  been  driven  from  the  field.  Meanwhile,  round  Maddaloni, 
Bixio  was  fighting  all  that  morning  against  Von  Mechel,  who 
proved  a  stubborn  foe.  At  the  first  onset  one  of  Bixio's  brigades 
(Eberhard's)  retreated  in  utter  disorder;  then  Bixio  himself,  being 
pushed  back  and  back,  took  up  his  station  on  the  slopes.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  lieutenant,  Dezza,  who  grimly  held  Monte 
Caro,  the  key  to  the  valley.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on  the  Bouiv 
bobs  lost  energy,  for  Ruiz,  Von  MechePs  second,  had  failed  to 
come  up  with  the  5000  men  under  his  command,  having  been 
delayed  half  the  day  by  Bronzetti's  280  heroes  on  the  crag  of 
Castel  Morrone.  Bixio,  whose  force  outnumbered  Von  Mechel's, 
recaptured  his  earlier  positions,  and  narrowly  missed  cutting  off 
Von  Mechel's  retreat.  At  this  same  hour,  the  arrival  of  the  re* 
serves  at  Santa  Maria  turned  the  tide  on  the  left.  Tenacious 
Milbitz  was  relieved;  indomitable  Medici  at  Sant'  Angelo  was 
saved.  Covered  by  their  cavalry,  the  Bourbon  troops  sought 
refuge  in  Capua.  At  five  o'clock  Garibaldi  telegraphed  to  Na- 
ples: "Victory  all  along  the  line." 

After  the  fighting  was  over,  two  companies  of  Piedmontese 
bersaglieri  and  two  companies  of  infantry,  sent  by  rail  from 
Naples,  came  upon  the  scene.  They  fought  next  day  in  the  re- 
capture of  Caserta,  but  they  were  too  few  —  some  400  men  in 
all  —  to  justify  the  claim,  put  forth  by  superaerviceable  Pied- 
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montese  reporters,  and  repeated  subsequently,  that  they  saved 
the  Garibaldians  on  the  Volturno.41  A  few  British  sailors  from  the 
Hannibal,  spending  their  holiday  in  witnessing  the  engagement, 
helped  the  Garibaldians  to  remount  two  captured  Bourbon  guns, 
and  to  drag  them  into  Santa  Maria.  Throughout  the  day  Gari- 
baldi  displayed  his  military  talents  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  be- 
fore. His  plan  of  defense,  although  he  knew  its  weakness,  was  the 
only  practicable  one.  His  vigilance  and  swiftness  showed  him  to 
be  as  alert  to  see  where  the  danger  threatened  as  he  was  quick 
to  parry  it.  He  exposed  himself  recklessly ,  not  merely  to  bullets, 
but  to  risk  of  capture,  and  at  least  twice  just  missed  being  made 
prisoner.  From  his  lookout  on  Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  he  scanned 
the  battle  far  and  near,  and  when  he  saw  the  need,  like  one  of  the 
Homeric  gods  watching  the  conflict  between  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
he  swooped  down  from  his  eyrie  and  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  combat.  Great  praise  belongs  to  his  lieutenants,  to 
Medici  and  to  Bixio,  to  Milbitz  and  Dexza,  but  for  whose  valor- 
ous  endurance  Garibaldi's  magical  presence  would  have  been  of 
no  avail.  Beyond  all  in  heroism  on  that  day  were  Bronzetti  and 
his  280  bersaglieri,  who  held  their  isolated  post  for  hours  against 
overwhelming  odds,  and  only  laid  down  their  arms  when  they 
had  no  ammunition  left,  and  every  one  who  survived  had  been 
wounded.  The  chief  criticism  of  the  Bourbons  touches  their  mis- 
taken plan  of  battle.  Instead  of  attempting  to  break  through  at 
six  different  places,  over  so  wide  an  area,  they  should  have 
massed  half  their  army  against  a  single  point,  while  the  other 
half  engaged  the  Garibaldians  at  the  other  points.  The  Bourbon 
troops  fought  well;  their  commanders  were  not  incompetent;  in 
drill,  morale  and  tenacity  there  was  nothing  to  recall  the  igno- 
miny of  Calatafimi  and  Calabria.  But  the  result  of  the  battle  was 
that  nearly  30,000  Bourbons  had  been  checked  and  driven  back 
by  19,000  Garibaldians.  Garibaldi's  loss  amounted  to  about 
8200,  of  whom  over  300  were  killed,  1328  wounded,  and  389  miss- 
ing. The  Bourbon  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  are  uncertain, 
though  not  less  than  1000;  and  2000  prisoners  were  taken  on 
October  2,  when  the  Garibaldians  had  an  aftermath  of  victory 
near  Caserta.  The  Bourbons  also  left  seven  cannon  on  the  field.44 

41  Forbes  804;  Mariani,  nr.  547.  On  the  other  tide,  Revel,  55. 
v   «•  For  the  battle  of  the  Voltomo  Rttftow's  u  ttffl  the  best  of  the  detailed 
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When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  it  appeared  that  Garibaldi's 
victory  on  the  Volturno,  like  that  of  the  Allies  at  Solferino,  con* 
eluded  nothing.  It  would  have  been  fatal  to  him  if  he  had  lost; 
having  won,  he  was  simply  master  of  the  territory  he  had  pos- 
sessed before  the  battle.  The  Bourbons  shut  themselves  up  in 
Capua,  protected  by  fortifications  too  strong  to  be  taken  without 
a  siege.  Even  if  Garibaldi  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
above  the  city,  he  would  have  been  insane  to  march  north  while 
Capua  not  only  menaced  his  rear,  but  also  offered  cover  for  a 
Bourbon  attack  on  Naples  itself.  Mazzini  and  other  fanatics, 
blind  as  usual  to  remorseless  fact,  urged  him  to  hurry  for- 
ward to  Borne;45  but  Garibaldi's  military  sense  prevailed  over 
their  madcap  visions.  The  soldier  in  him  forbade  the  idea  of 
leaving  unconquered  behind  him  a  hostile  army  of  40,000  men, 
who  had  Capua  and  Gaeta  for  their  defenses.  His  own  troops 
would  barely  have  sufficed,  in  the  opinion  of  Guerzoni,  to  save 
Naples  from  a  sudden  assault,41  if  the  Bourbons  had  ventured  to 
make  it:  and  yet  a  few  months  later,  in  one  of  those  moments  of 
magnifying  retrospect  to  which  he  was  subject,  Garibaldi  de- 
clared that  he  could  have  taken  Capua  in  a  couple  of  days,  but 
that,  as  he  received  a  private  letter  from  Victor  Emanuel  beg- 
ging  him  not  to  attempt  it,47  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
standing  on  the  defensive.48  While  the  Piedmontese  army  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  it  could  by  wretched  roads  through  the 
Abruzzi  and  Molise  on  Naples,  the  Bourbons,  overcome  by 
inertia,  left  him  unmolested.  But  he  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed the  disgusts  and  ferocities  of  political  quarrels,  which 
now  beset  him,  for  active  campaigning,  whatever  its  hardships, 
risks  or  perils. 

To  anyone  whose  heart  has  beaten  faster  at  the  tale  of  heroic 
achievements,  the  bare  record  of  the  Garibaldian  anticlimax  in 
that  month  of  October  must  bring  sorrow.  The  scene  shifts 
from  Campania  to  Turin,  where  the  constitutional  govern- 

temporary  accounts.  See  also  Mariani;  Garibaldi,  Memorie  and  Mille ;  J.  W. 
Mario,  Garibaldi ;  Guerzoni,  Qaribaldi  and  N.  Bixio  ;  Zini;  De'  Sivo;  Forbes;  M. 
Du  Camp.  TYevelyan,  n,  chap.  12,  for  best  modern  description.  His  discussion 
in  Appendix  J  of  the  forces  engaged  is  exhaustive. 

41  A.  Mario:  Garibaldi,  53.  "  Gueraoni:  Qaribaldi,  n,  200. 

"  J.  W.  Mario:  Oar.  Supp.,  285-80.  M  Forbes,  279,  writing  btfon  the 

battle  of  the  Volturno,  thought  that  Garibaldi  could  take  Capua. 
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ment  must  organize  the  newly  liberated  provinces,  welding 
North  and  Centre  and  South  together  into  one  nation.  But 
first  Parliament  must  settle  the  great  contention  between  Gar- 
ibaldi and  Cavour.  Garibaldi  has  demanded  that  Cavour  be  dis- 
missed, and  that  Ministers  approved  by  himself  be  substituted. 
Garibaldi  has  further  intimated  that  he  intends  to  retain  his 
dictatorship,  until  he  has  freed  the  Papal  States  and  Venetia. 
Cavour's  reply  is  to  convene  the  Chamber,  to  which  it  belongs 
to  make  and  unmake  ministers,  and  to  extend  or  to  limit  the 
dictator's  term. 

The  session  opened  on  October  2.  Cavour  read  an  address  in 
which  he  reminded  the  deputies  that  the  11  million  Italians  of 
six  months  before  had  become  82  millions;  that  the  means  by 
which  this  had  come  to  pass  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
Charles  Albert's  policy;  that  Venice  alone  was  in  bondage,  but 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  then  to  go  to  war  in  her  behalf;  and 
that  the  City  of  Borne  must  likewise  be  untouched  for  the  present. 
The  Two  Sicilies,  having  signified  their  desire  by  a  plebiscite, 
must  be  relieved  as  soon  as  possible  from  their  provisional  status. 
They  shall  vote  in  the  same  form  as  Tuscany  and  Emilia  voted; 
and  their  preference  shall  be  respected:  but  Cavour  said  frankly 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  believed  in  neither  Federalism  nor 
Centralization,  but  in  a  compact  union,  in  which  all  sections  of 
the  country  should  abide  equally  under  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  Nation.  Although  some  patriots  hoped  to  post- 
pone it  until  Venice  and  Rome  were  free,  he  declared  that  the 
plebiscite  must  not  be  delayed;  for  to  prolong  a  situation  in 
which  the  Revolution  and  the  constitutional  government  ex- 
isted side  by  side,  would  inevitably  cause  friction  from  which  the 
common  enemy  alone  would  benefit.  He  eulogized  Garibaldi, 
the  "generous  patriot,"  but  prophesied  that,  if  the  provisional 
state  were  allowed  to  continue,  authority  in  the  South  would 
pass  from  the  hands  of  him  whose  practical  formula  was  "Italy 
and  Victor  Emanuel,"  into  those  of  persons  who  used  the  dark 
and  mystical  symbol  of  the  sectaries,  "God  and  the  People." 
The  Two  Sicilies  had  been  liberated  by  Garibaldi  in  the  name 
of  the  King:  how  could  the  King  suffer  them  to  be  governed  as  if 
they  were  conquered  provinces,  forbidden  to  express  their  will? 
Cavour  concluded  that  the  Ministry,  in  order  to  do  its  duty 
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amid  the  new  difficulties,  must  be  assured  of  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  —  all  the  more  since  "a  voice  justly  dear  to  the 
multitudes"  had  requested  the  King  to  dismiss  them.  "It  is  the 
absolute  duty  of  the  Ministers  of  a  constitutional  King/'  he 
said,  "not  to  yield  to  claims  which  are  scarcely  legitimate,  even 
when  they  are  backed  by  a  splendid  popular  aureole  and  by  a 
victorious  sword."49 

The  address  was  a  fine  example  of  Cavour's  reliance  upon 
reason  to  recommend  his  words.  In  phrase  most  propitiatory,  he 
was  in  substance  irremovable.  He  placed  the  King  and  Consti- 
tution above  debate.  He  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  Garibaldi, 
but  assumed  that  the  Paladin  was  sincere  in  protesting  his  loy- 
alty to  the  King.  And  he  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  Ministers'  re- 
solve to  postpone  the  liberation  of  Borne  and  Venice,  and  to 
resist  the  sects.  Whoever  reads  this  speech  without  knowing  the 
situation  when  Cavour  delivered  it,  would  not  imagine  that  he 
spoke  from  the  very  vortex  of  a  crisis,  when  foreign  invasion 
seemed  imminent,  and  when  faction  ran  so  high  that  many  good 
Italians  believed  that  civil  war,  if  not  the  splitting  of  Italy  into 
two  hostile  states,  could  not  be  prevented.  Cavour  spoke  with 
as  much  assurance  as  bronze  Colleoni  sits  invincible  on  his 
bronze  war-horse;  and  amid  the  eddies  of  conflicting  proposals, 
he  defined  a  clear,  sane,  fearless  policy. 

He  would  not  listen  to  those  who  urged  him  to  let  Parliament 
declare  the  immediate  annexation  of  the  new  provinces,  but  in- 
sisted that  there  must  first  be  a  plebiscite;  for  to  rob  the  Um- 
brians  and  Neapolitans  of  their  right  to  express  themselves 
would  be  as  unjustifiable  as  to  set  up,  as  many  begged  him  to  do, 
a  royal  dictatorship  to  govern  the  new  Italians  by  martial  law. 
When  Salvagnoli,  the  Florentine  lawyer,  pressed  this  upon  him, 
he  replied:  "Your  advice  would  result  in  realising  Garibaldi's 
idea,  which  aims  precisely  at  securing  a  vast  revolutionary  dic- 
tatorship to  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  King,  uncontrolled 
by  a  free  press  or  by  individual  or  parliamentary  safeguards. 
I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  be  not  the  least  title  to  glory 
for  Italy  to  have  been  able  to  establish  herself  as  a  nation  with- 
out sacrificing  liberty  to  independence,  without  passing  through 
the  dictatorial  hands  of  a  Cromwell ;  but  to  have  unshackled  her- 

"  Discern,  xi.  857-47.  Artom-BUnc,  n,  SOi-SS. 
S 
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self  from  monarchical  absolutism  without  falling  into  revolu- 
tionary despotism.  Now  there  is  no  other  way  to  attain  this  end 
except  by  drawing  from  the  concurrence  of  Parliament  the  sole 
moral  force  capable  of  conquering  the  sects  and  of  preserving  for 
us  the  sympathies  of  Liberal  Europe.  To  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittees of  public  safety,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to 
the  revolutionary  dictatorship  of  one  or  more,  would  be  to  kill 
at  birth  that  legal  liberty  which  we  desire  as  the  inseparable 
companion  of  national  independence/'10 

At  this  crisis,  which  more  than  any  other  in  his  career  seemed 
to  justify  a  temporary  resort  to  Absolutist  methods,  Cavour  did 
not  even  feel  that  as  a  temptation,  so  fundamental  was  his  re- 
verence for  liberty.  His  trust  in  constitutional  methods  was 
quickly  rewarded  by  the  goodwill  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
showed  him.  Of  the  orators  of  the  Extreme  Left,  only  Ferrari 
spoke  vehemently,  and  rather  as  the  advocate  of  Federalism  than 
as  a  denouncer  of  the  Ministry.11  The  Moderate  Chiaves,  on  the 
other  hand,  indulged  in  scathing  condemnation  of  the  Mazzini- 
ans."  Bertani,  who  was  listened  to  with  the  keenest  curiosity, 
surprised  his  audience  by  his  gentleness.  Instead  of  the  enraged 
hawk  they  expected,  he  came  as  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch. 
He  appealed  for  peace  and  concord  among  all  the  sons  of  Italy, 
and  begged  Cavour  to  go  to  Naples  and  seek  to  grasp  Garibaldi's 
hand  in  reconciliation.  He  could  not  tell  whether  Garibaldi's 
hand  would  be  offered  in  return,  but  in  that  act  Bertani  and 
posterity  would  behold  the  agreement  of  the  Revolution  with 
the  Monarchy,  and  would  applaud  more  than  ever  the  Count's 
efforts  for  Italian  liberty.  Bertani  failed  to  state  why  Cavour, 
who  had  neither  started  the  feud  nor  allowed  it  to  influence  his 
attitude  towards  Garibaldi,  should  be  the  suppliant."  If  sin- 
cere, this  appeal  was  a  noble  outburst  of  patriotism;  but  judged 
by  what  went  before  and  came  after,  there  is  some  ground  for 
believing  that  Bertani  made  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
and  his  party  were  the  first  to  plead  for  harmony,  and  had 
been  rebuffed.  Minghetti  in  commenting  on  Bertani's  proposal 
argued  that  it  was  impracticable,  if  not  specious.  On  October 
11  Cavour  closed  the  debate  for  the  Government  in  a  speech 

M  Letter*  nr,  84;  C.  to  Salvagnoli.  Oct  ft,  1800.  «  Mario:  Bertani,  n. 

§40.  Zini,  n,  ii,  765-04.  u  Cavour  called  this  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
spirited  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  Chamber.'*  Letters,  m,  SO.  *  Mario: 
Bertani,  u,  £89-41.  ** 
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in  which,  after  stating  with  great  frankness  the  Ministerial  pol- 
icy, he  declared  that  United  Italy  would  never  rest  until  Borne 
was  its  capital.  Amid  wild  cheers  of  approval  the  deputies  pro- 
ceeded to  vote.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-six  supported  the 
Ministers'  program,  only  six  —  among  whom  were  Ferrari  and 
Bertani  —  opposed  it.  In  the  Senate  the  ayes  numbered  84,  the 
noes  12;  the  irreconcilable  Clericals  naturally  could  not  approve 
the  spoliation  of  the  Pope's  Kingdom. 

Annihilated!  was  the  verdict  of  Parliament  on  the  pretensions 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Extremists  tried  to  console  themselves 
by  explaining  that  Parliament  was  made  up  of  members  obse- 
quious to  Cavour's  will  who  did  not  represent  the  country;  or,  if 
not  quite  that,  that  it  was  packed  by  Monarchists  pledged  not 
to  listen  to  arguments  in  favor  of  either  a  federation  or  a  republic. 
In  truth,  that  verdict  expressed  the  sober  second  thought  of  all 
but  a  small  minority  of  enlightened  Italians  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula;  and  had  it  not  been  that  that  Mazzinian  remnant 
exploited  Garibaldi's  unique  popularity,  as  a  cover  for  their  own 
designs,  their  influence,  after  the  vote  of  October  11,  would 
have  been  negligible. 

Before  that  vote  was  taken,  Cavour,  having  discerned  that  he 
had  public  opinion  overwhelmingly  with  him,  proceeded  to  fulfil 
the  policy  of  which  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  was  merely 
the  prologue.  Since  July,  he  had  planned  to  send  an  army  to 
Naples  in  case  either  Garibaldi  should  cross  to  the  Mainland  or 
a  revolution  should  break  out  in  the  capital.  The  surrender  of 
Ancona  left  Fanti's  corps  free  to  march  south;  the  Garibaldian 
victory  on  the  Volturno  made  haste  imperative.  Victor  Emanuel 
joined  the  troops  at  Ancona  on  October  S.  Three  days  later 
Cavour  handed  to  Winspeare,  the  Neapolitan  envoy  at  Turin, 
a  note  announcing  the  King's  intention  of  going  to  Naples  in 
response  to  innumerable  petitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Francis  II,  he  said,  had  virtually  abdicated  by  aban- 
doning his  capital,  and  leaving  his  Kingdom  in  a  state  of  civil 
war.  Anarchy,  to  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  Repub- 
lican Utopia,  must  be  suppressed.  Victor  Emanuel  undertook 
the  task  in  the  interest  not  merely  of  the  Neapolitans  but  of  the 
entire  Peninsula.14  Winspeare  protested.  Francis  II  likewise 
«  Text  of  draft,  dated  Oct  6, 1800,  in  Artom.  15*48. 
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protested,  and  besought  the  Great  Powers  to  defend  him  against 
this  monstrous  breach  of  international  comity.11  Recalling  his 
Minister  (Stackelberg)  from  Turin,  the  Czar  warned  the  King's 
Government  that  while  pretending  to  wish  to  check  the  Revolu- 
tion they  had  abetted  it  in  order  to  enjoy  its  fruits.16  Prussia 
recalled  her  Minister  (Brassier  de  Saint  Simon)  and  lectured 
Piedmont  on  the  wickedness  of  allowing  the  claims  of  nation- 
ality to  override  long-established  rights.  Schleinitz  added,  per- 
tinently, that  Victor  Emanuel,  who  had  most  ardently  supported 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  by  the  Great  Powers,  was  now 
intervening  himself  in  flagrant  fashion.  Whereupon  Cavour, 
who  saw  further  into  the  future  than  Schleinitz,  remarked  that 
Prussia  would  some  day  be  grateful  for  the  example  they  were 
setting  in  Italy.17  Spain  also  recalled  her  Minister  (Coello),  pro- 
testing that  Europe  would  never  accept  universal  suffrage  as  the 
basis  for  a  new  state.  Most  serious  of  all,  Napoleon  III,  whose 
envoy  had  been  recalled  three  weeks  before,  was  in  one  of  his 
uncertain  moods,  trying  to  propitiate  the  French  Clericals  by 
seeming  to  support  the  Pope;  loth  to  abandon  his  long-cherished 
dream  of  installing  a  Murat  at  Naples ;  frowning  on  the  Gari- 
baldian  victories;  resolved  to  win  back  English  goodwill;  bent 
on  currying  favor  with  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia,  whose  sover- 
eigns were  to  confer  at  Warsaw  late  in  October;  and  yet  secretly 
persuaded  that  both  his  honor  and  his  interest  required  him  to 
save  from  wreck  the  Italy  which  he  had  helped  to  create.  In 
part,  the  contradictory  policy  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon 
was  pursuing  one  path  and  Thouvenel  another. 

Cavour  realized,  however,  that  the  final  risk  must  be  taken. 
He  feared  Napoleon  less  than  Austria,  whose  armies,  massed  on 
the  frontiers,  were  eager  to  cross.68  But  he  had  in  England,  in 
Palmerston  and  Russell,  the  support  which  reassured  him.  Pal- 
merston  said  emphatically,  "Go  to  Naples!9'  and  he  took  pains 
to  point  out  how  England,  by  her  influence,  had  been  as  useful  to 
Italy  as  the  French  armies  had  been.60  Napoleon  confided  to 
Panizzi  that  he  had  no  objections  to  seeing  Victor  Emanuel  in 
Naples,  but  that  he  advised  the  Piedmontase  not  to  hurry  and  to 

•  Stor.  Doc.,  Tin,  3M-S5.        M  /*•&  Gortchakoff  Note  of  Oct  10. 1800. 
"  /*t&  *50-o7.  ScMejnite  Note  of  Oct  IS,  I860;  C.§  reply  of  Oct  88, 1800. 
"  Letter*,  vr.  SI;  C.  to  V.  B.,  Oct  5, 1800.  "  Letter*,  yj.  006;  FttW 

to  C,  London,  Oct  1, 1800.  Mi,  010;  C.  to  Fmrini,  Oct  t. 
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observe  legal  forms.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  if 
the  Pope  should  quit  Rome — as  then  seemed  probable — Victor 
Emanuel  would  naturally  occupy  and  govern  the  city,  and  the 
French  would  withdraw  from  it  at  once.60  The  Emperor's  under- 
lying motive — in  case  his  own  designs  were  thwarted — was  to 
check  Garibaldi,  whose  purpose  of  freeing  Rome  and  Venetia 
threatened  a  general  war  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Revo* 
lution. 

Cavour  outlined  the  following  programme  which  he  forwarded 
to  the  King  and  to  Farini,  who  attended  the  King,  at  Ancona: 
Send  Cialdini  directly  to  Naples  with  a  corps;  reestablish  order 
in  Naples  first,  and  then  subdue  Francis  II  ("Woe  if  this  proce- 
dure were  reversed ! ") ;  let  Victor  Emanuel  push  on  to  the  nearest 
Neapolitan  city,  Aquila,  for  instance,  summon  Garibaldi,  and 
"magnetize  him."  The  Paladin,  Cavour  wrote,  "will  be  over* 
joyed  to  lay  his  dictatorship  at  the  feet  of  Your  Majesty,  and  to 
give  up  the  command  of  all  his  troops  to  Cialdini."  On  no  account 
must  the  siege  of  Gaeta  precede  Victor  Emanuel's  entry  into  the 
capital.  Cavour  was  most  solicitous  that  nothing  should  occur  to 
offend  the  Great  Condottiere.  There  must  be,  he  said,  "no  com- 
promise with  the  Mazzinians,  no  weakness  with  the  Garibaldians, 
but  infinite  consideration  for  their  General.  Garibaldi  has  be- 
come my  fiercest  enemy,  and  yet  I  earnestly  desire  for  the  good 
of  Italy  and  of  Your  Majesty  that  he  shall  retire  fully  satisfied. 
That  is  why  I  look  with  displeasure  on  General  Fanti's  going  to 
Naples,  which  is  calculated  to  irritate  Garibaldi  to  the  highest 
pitch.  If  you  can  come  to  an  agreement  with  him  before  Fanti 
passes  the  frontier,  you  will  have  done  a  noble  thing." ei 

Again  and  again  Cavour  insisted  on  this  line  of  conduct.  "  We 
must  show  ourselves  generous  towards  all  those  who  have  fought/9 
he  wrote  Farini.  "  If  Garibaldi's  army  acclaims  the  King,  it  must 
be  well  treated.  Here  you  have  to  struggle  against  military  exac- 
tions and  pedantries.  Do  not  yield;  a  supreme  State  reason  de- 
mands it.  Woe  to  us  if  we  show  ourselves  unresponsive  and  un- 
grateful towards  those  who  have  shed  their  blood  for  Italy. 
Europe  would  condemn  us.  At  home  a  tremendous  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  Garibaldians  would  set  in.  On  this  point,  I  have 

M  Letters  yt.  SOS.        «  Ibid,  it,  30-31;  C.  to  V.  E..  Oct  5,  1860.  Ibid,  8S; 
C  to  Farini,  Oct  f  •  ISM. 
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had  a  very  sharp  discussion  with  Fanti.  He  spoke  of  the  army's 
exigencies.  I  replied  that  we  were  not  in  Spain,  that  among  us 
the  army  obeys. 

"I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  all  the  ranks  conferred  by  Gari- 
baldi or  his  deputies  must  be  preserved.  Heaven  forbid  that  such 
an  absurdity  should  lodge  in  my  brain !  but  no  more  ought  we,  as 
Fanti  desires,  to  send  all  the  GarihaMians  home  with  a  simple 
bounty.  In  my  opinion  we  should  appoint  a  commission  com- 
posed of  Cialdini,  president;  of  two  generals  of  our  army  — 
Sonnaz  and  Villamarina,  for  instance  —  and  of  two  Garibaldian 
generals,  Medici  and  Cosenz.  This  commission  would  divide  the 
Garibaldian  officers  into  three  classes.  The  first  composed  of  the 
very  few,  who  would  enter  the  Army.  The  second  would  consti- 
tute one  or  two  special  divisions,  called  after  the  Hunters  of  the 
Alps,  detached  from  the  Army  with  its  own  rules  of  seniority. 
The  third,  certainly  the  most  numerous,  would  be  sent  home  with 
one  year's  stipend.  The  above  commission  would  distribute  a 
certain  quantity  of  medals  and  of  Savoy  crosses,  and  of  pensions 
for  the  wounded. 

"Talk  about  this  to  Cialdini,  who  is,  in  this  respect,  more 
reasonable  than  Fanti.  Make  him  perceive  that  a  cry  of  repro- 
bation would  be  raised  if  the  grades  were  kept  for  the  Bourbon 
officers  who  ran  away  shamefully  and  if  the  Garibaldians  who 
whipped  them  were  sent  home.  On  this  point  I  will  not  compro- 
mise. Rather  than  assume  responsibility  for  an  act  of  black 
ingratitude,  I  will  go  and  bury  myself  at  Leri.  I  despise  ingrates 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  do  not  feel  angry  at  them,  and  I  pardon 
their  offenses.  But  by  God!  I  could  not  bear  the  merited  blot 
of  having  failed  to  recognize  services  like  that  of  the  conquest  of 
a  kingdom  of  nine  millions  of  inhabitants."  ** 

Such  was  the  policy,  just,  generous  and  far-seeing,  of  the  states* 
man  to  whom  Garibaldi  and  the  Mazzinians  then  and  thereafter 
imputed  the  basest  motives  —  envy  and  personal  spite,  class 
hatred  and  sectional  jealousy. 

The  Italian  army  moved  south  without  delay.  Cialdini's 
corps  started  on  October  7;  Delia  Rocca's  followed  two  days 
later.  Victor  Emanuel  accompanied  this,  having  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Southern  Italy  a  manifesto  in  which  he  announced 

«  Letter*,  nr,  34-35;  C.  to  Fkrini,  Oct  8, 1880. 
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that,  at  their  call,  he  was  hastening  to  restore  order  among  them, 
to  afford  them  free  opportunity  to  express  their  wishes  by  a  ple- 
biscite, and  to  close,  in  Italy,  "the  era  of  revolutions."  This  last 
phrase  incensed  the  Radicals,69  who  were  in  so  irascible  a  state 
that  eider-down  would  have  rasped  them.  Cialdini  and  Delia 
Rocca  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  bad  roads  permitted.  As  they 
passed  out  of  reach,  Cavour  took  steps  with  La  Marmora  to  de- 
fend the  North  against  the  much-feared  Austrian  invasion.  He 
also  sent  several  regiments  by  sea  to  Naples  to  ward  off  an  attack 
from  the  Bourbons,  who  might,  if  their  commanders  had  been 
either  able  or  daring,  have  endangered  the  capital. 

During  the  weeks  of  waiting,  the  war  of  factions  at  Naples 
raged  to  a  conclusion.  Garibaldi  himself  foresaw  in  September 
that  when  the  King  resolved  to  invade  the  Papal  States  he  would 
not  stop  until  the  Italian  banner  flew  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo. 
At  the  King's  coming  the  Garibaldian  dictatorship  must  either 
cease,  or  there  would  be  civil  war.  Not  for  a  moment  does  Gari- 
baldi himself  appear  to  have  dreamed  of  forcibly  resisting  the 
King,  in  whose  name  he  had  dazzled  the  world  by  his  mission  of 
liberation;  but  his  loyalty  did  not  preclude  him  from  harboring 
contradictory  desires.  He  resented  the  interruption  to  his  work 
in  the  Bourbon  Kingdom.  He  had  the  love  of  power  natural  to  a 
self-confident  and  enormously  successful  man.  Nor  would  he  give 
up  his  hope  of  freeing  Rome  and  Venetia  before  he  had  crowned 
Victor  Emanuel  King  of  United  Italy  at  the  Quirinal.  It  had 
become  impossible  for  him  not  to  regard  himself  as  a  person 
above  the  law,  who  might  obey  the  law  if  he  chose,  but  was  not 
to  be  criticized  if,  for  reasons  which  satisfied  him,  he  decided  to 
act  contrary  to  law.  Devoted  though  he  was  to  the  cause  of 
Unity  under  Victor  Emanuel,  he  felt  that  he,  and  not  the  King, 
knew  best  what  to  do.  The  King  must  be  saved  from  his  advisers. 
Therefore,  the  truest  service  he  could  perform  was  to  cany  out 
the  work  of  unification,  sure  that  in  the  end  the  King  and  Italy 
would  applaud  him.  In  his  belief  that  destiny  conferred  upon  him 
more  than  human  powers,  thereby  enduing  his  plans,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  his,  with  a  sacredness  which  only  the  profane 

°  Farini  wrote  the  Manifesto.  Cavour  objected  to  the  phrases,  "  aceotaaglia 
di  genie  "  (as  applied  to  the  beaten  Papalists)  and  "  nido  di  eette  "  (which  does  not 
appear  in  those  words,  but  is  implied).  Lettere,  n,  018. 
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would  question,  be  strangely  resembled  Pius  IX,  the  fwnmlas 
demigod  of  1*47  and  IMG.  Unfortunately ,  the  rrsrrnhhnce  heM 
further;  for  Garibaldi,  Hke  Pius,  was  ruled  by  men  stronger  than 
be.  So  while  his  speeches,  which  were  his  own,  breathed  unioa 
and  harmony,  his  acts,  which  were  his  advisers',  inevitably  bred 
discord.  Only  by  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  contradic- 
tions sprang  from  these  sources,  shall  we  judge  him  fairly. 

On  September  27  he  issued  an  order  of  the  day  teDmg  his 
troops  that  Cialdini  bad  beaten  Lamoriciere,  freed  the  Papal 
provinces,  and  crossed  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  "Very  soon," 
he  added,  "we  shall  have  the  happiness  of  grasping  those  victo- 
rious right  hands."*4  On  October  4  he  announced  to  Victor 
Emanuel  the  glorious  days  of  the  Volturno  and  Capua.  Then  he 
suggested  that  the  King  send  troops  into  the  Abruzzi  to  put 
down  Bourbon  supporters  and  he  thanked  him  for  the  proposed 
despatch  of  four  regiments  to  Naples,  where  they  would  be  use- 
ful. After  advising  Victor  Emanuel,  as  father  of  all  his  people,  to 
welcome  all  the  "honest,"  whatever  their  previous  party  colors, 
he  urged  the  King  to  come  to  Naples,  preferably  by  land,  at  the 
head  of  a  division.  "  I  will  join  my  right  to  that  division,  and  will 
go  in  person  to  do  you  homage  and  receive  orders  for  further 
operations.  Promulgate,  Sire,  a  decree  recognizing  the  rank  of 
my  officers.  I  will  undertake  to  weed  out  those  who  ought  to  be 
weeded  out."  M  The  next  week,  he  announced  to  the  citizens  of 
Naples,  that  the  King  would  soon  be  among  them.  "Let  us  re- 
ceive worthily  the  envoy  of  Providence,"  he  said,  "and  let  us 
strew  on  his  path,  in  token  of  our  redemption  and  of  our  affectum, 
the  flowers  of  concord,  so  pleasing  to  him  and  so  necessary  to 
Italy.  No  more  political  colors!  no  more  parties!  no  more  feuds! 
Let  Italy  One,  as  the  people  of  this  metropolis  and  King  Galan- 
tuomo  dreamed  her,  be  the  perennial  symbol  of  our  regeneration* 
of  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  our  mother  country."01 

Fine  words,  soft  words,  and  doubtless  sincere  words,  at  the 
moment  when  Garibaldi  wrote  them.  But  like  intermittent 
gleams  of  sunlight  through  cloud-rifts  on  a  stormy  day,  they  did 
not  represent  the  prevailing  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  September,  as  we  have  seen,  Garibaldi  reluctantly 
accepted  Bertani's  resignation,  replaced  him  by  Crispi,  and 

«  Gtmpoli,  185.  «  11*4180-87.  •  Ibid,  188-88;  Oct.  It. 
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ottered  the  pro-dictatorship  to  Pallavicino,  a  man  who,  although 
he  had  broken  with  the  National  Society  and  voted  against  the 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  was  supposed  to  be  esteemed  by  the 
King.  Small  of  stature,  pompous,  and  frankly  conceited,  Palla- 
vicino allowed  no  bushel  to  hide  the  halo  which,  as  the  "martyr 
of  the  Spielberg,"  he  was  privileged  to  wear.  But,  not  content  to 
live  on  his  past,  he  labored  with  great  seal  and  much  success  for 
the  national  cause.  Egotism  has  not  prevented  many  men  from 
laying  down  their  lives  for  their  country,  as  Pallavicino  would 
have  done  now,  had  the  call  come.  At  sixty-four  he  found  him- 
self, though  inexperienced  in  administration,  set  over  Naples,  at 
all  seasons  one  of  the  most  degraded  and  barbarous  of  cities,  and 
at  that  time  seething  with  party  passions,  in  addition  to  its  usual 
ferment  of  crime  and  graft  and  vice.  It  was  as  if  the  wild  beasts 
in  a  menagerie  had  broken  out  of  their  cages  and  flown  at  each 
others'  throats,  and  Pallavicino  were  sent  to  play  the  part  of 
lion-tamer.  The  little  man,  unterrified  by  their  ferocity,  confident 
in  his  own  powers  and  upheld  by  his  sense  of  duty,  strode  boldly 
in  among  them.  His  policy  he  summed  up  for  Garibaldi  in  a 
single  sentence:  "Neither  Cavourian  nor  MazzinianJ  Like  you, 
my  great  friend,  I  desire  Italy  one  — -  and  indivisible  —  under 
the  constitutional  sceptre  of  the  House  of  Savoy/'97 

Pallavicino's  first  act,  performed  before  he  had  received  his 
commission  as  Pro-dictator,  was  to  address  a  letter  to  Mazzini, 
urging  him,  as  a  patriot,  to  go  away  from  Naples  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  "Even  not  wishing  it"  he  said,  "you  divide  us." 
Though  Mazzini  might  honestly  declare  that  he  had  sunk  his 
personal  preferences  for  the  sake  of  unity,  still  his  life-long  record 
as  an  invincible  Republican  aroused  the  distrust  of  the  King 
and  Ministers.  "Your  presence  in  these  parts  creates  embar- 
rassments for  the  Government  and  perils  for  the  nation.  ...  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  facts  correspond  to  your  words.  But  not 
everyone  believes  you;  and  there  are  many  who  abuse  your  name 
with  the  parricidal  purpose  of  raising  in  Italy  another  banner. 
Honor  enjoins  you  to  put  an  end  to  the  suspicions  of  the  former, 
and  to  the  intrigues  of  the  others.  Show  yourself  great  by  de- 
parting, and  all  decent  persons  will  praise  you  for  it."* 

"  Pallavicino,  m,  013;  Pallavicino  to  Garibaldi,  Oct  5,  I860. 
"  Ibid,  m.  Oil;  PaUavkaiio  to  Maarini,  Oct  3,  1860. 
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Vlwt/rihfaH  ptteff  sent  for  the  aggrieved  Apoetle,  who  went  to 
Caaefta  late  oft  OetMxrr  4.  Crispf,  who  was  present,  described 

the  frrl#*v l*w  thus  more  than  twenty  yean  later: 

"Oaribftldiwasfftbed*  and  the  two,  as  aooo  as  they  werenear, 
tihtntk  hand*  cordially,  like  friends  who  meet  for  the  first  time 
nf ler  a  long  and  irksome  separation.  Garibaldi  was  the  first  to 
ipe*k/  —  '1  hope  you  will  not  quit  Naples  according  to  the  advice 
fllmt  ymi,  Pallavicino's  letter  is  an  aberration:  and  you  must 
know  well  that  I  (tan  neither  distrust  you,  nor  suppose  that  your 

Rresetwe  In  Naples  can  be  a  hindrance  to  the  triumph  of  the 
fatiotial  Cause,  for  which  we  have  both  worked.'  —  'General, 
t  was  stiff!  of  your  mind;  but  the  letter,  because  written  by  your 
Pro-dictator,  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country/  — 
'PnlUvlelno  has  been  Pro-dictator  only  a  few  hours,  and  what  he 
has  written  Is  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  cannot  be  an  act  of 
the  government,  However  that  may  be,  I  ask  you  not  to  stir, 
fetid  1  assure  you  that  nobody  will  dare  to  molest  you.'"  n 

Port  Med  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  not  lost  his  ascendency 
over  ttarlbaldl,  Ma*alnl  wrote  a  beautiful  reply  to  Pallavicino, 
To  g*v  he  said*  would  be  to  admit  the  charges  of  his  calumniators; 
to  go  *ouM  Ive  to  convince  Kurope  that  Italy  was  governed  by  a 
Vvwmt  —  that  an  Italian  had  not  the  right  to  live  in  his  native 
land;  it  would  imply  that  he  acknowledged  an  obligation  to 
the  Mtaiftter*  at  Turin,  those  politicians  whom  he  deemed  fatal  to 
national  unity.  He  had  already*  he  added*  made  the  greatest 
UfcctffW*  poawhfcs  in  *oftf»t$ii&>  for  the  sake  of  eraooriU  at  the 
yv^nlat  will  the  Monarchy,  He  had  himself  taqgfct  his  very 
fo  fop  the  word  Cnitj\  Tfcst  men  wes*  ungrateful 


*  Pr+y*  fr-flh,  **:  TefffMe^  frtss  .XVw*  A*mto$ i*.*m*  U,  MSS. 

1mw»  tn\>  wll  yfctfm*  r^fvffteWflirtervitm<»  writtc*  many  wwi>  kn-r;  Hot  CriqA 
^♦fWHi^  Vf*  <**>tnfoi*  txitfctag  vuwqmittik  «ad  ht  tad  at>  spscfcl 
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no  reason  why  he  should  voluntarily  submit  to  their  injustice,  and 
thereby  sanction  it,71 

Undeterred  by  Garibaldi's  apparent  rebuff,  and  unmelted  by 
Mazzini's  rehearsal  of  grievances  and  merits,  Pallavicino  forced 
the  issue.  In  the  Council  of  Ministers  held  on  October  7,  Crispi 
proposed  that  they  should  imitate  Sicily  and  hold  general  elec- 
tions for  an  assembly.  Pallavicino,  Conforti  and  others  stood  out 
for  a  plebiscite,  and  the  next  day  Pallavicino  proclaimed  that 
on  October  21  a  plebiscite  would  be  held,  to  accept  or  reject,  by 
a  simple  "yes"  or  "no,"  the  following  formula:  "The  People 
wishes  Italy  one  and  indivisible,  with  Victor  Emanuel,  constitu- 
tional King,  and  his  legitimate  descendants."  n  Pallavicino  de- 
clared that  Garibaldi  had  approved  of  this  act;  Garibaldi  con* 
tradicted  him;  perhaps  the  Martyr  misunderstood;  perhaps  the 
Hero,  as  frequently  happened,  changed  his  mind.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth,  the  proclamation  threw  the  Mazzinians  into  a 
frenzy. 

Many  reasons  urged  them  to  put  off  to  the  latest  day  the  union 
of  Naples  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  most  evident,  if  not 
the  most  influential,  was  that  with  union  their  occupation  would 
be  gone.  They  resented  seeing  the  Kingdom,  which  the  Revolu- 
tion had  acquired,  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Monarchy  they 
hated.  They  claimed  that  the  nine  million  South  Italians  ought 
not  to  be  merged  in  the  Northern  Kingdom,  but  that  a  constitu- 
ent assembly  should  be  convened  of  representatives  of  all  the 
free  provinces  of  Italy  to  determine  the  form  of  government  for 
the  new  nation.  They  pointed  out  that  neither  the  Neapolitans 
nor  the  Sicilians  had  had  the  slightest  part  in  framing  the  Stat- 
ute of  Piedmont,  which  they  were  now  asked  to  adopt,  without 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  modify  it  according  to  their  pre- 
ferences or  special  needs.  A  statute  suited  to  the  Piedmontese 
might  not  be  the  best  for  the  Neapolitans;  a  statute  passed  hur- 
riedly in  the  inexperience  of  1848  might  not  be  the  best  even  for 
Piedmont  in  1860.  The  Mazzinian  contention  that  so  vital  a 
matter  should  not  be  settled  in  haste,  seemed  plausible;  but,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  remarked  in  a  similar  crisis,  the  deliberation 
which  proceeds  in  the  front  of  a  house  when  the  back  is  on  fire 

71  Pallavicino,  m,  015-17;  Maatini  to  Pallavicino.  Oct.  0. 1860.  Also  in  Mas* 
aini:  Scritti,  zi,  cxlv-advii       .  ..    "Pallavicino,  in.  flfcl. 
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cannot  be  sane.  The  Mazzinians  taunted  the  Italians  with  in- 
consistency in  having  waited  nearly  a  year  before  annexing  the 
Tuscans,  who  had  kept  begging  to  be  annexed,  whereas  they  now 
proposed  to  rush  through  in  a  month  the  absorption  of  the  Ne- 
apolitans who  did  not  wish  to  be  absorbed.71  This  plea,  which 
wholly  ignored  the  fundamental  difference  between  one  case  and 
the  other,  was  so  specious  that  it  betrayed  the  insincerity  of  those 
who  uttered  it.  Upon  Garibaldi  they  employed  arguments  well- 
calculated  to  kindle  his  wrath  and  his  ambition.  Nice  had  been 
ceded  after  a  spurious  plebiscite  —  would  he  doom  the  Neapoli- 
tans to  a  similar  sacrifice  ?  The  Revolution  Triumphant  was 
pledged  to  march  forward  to  free  Rome  and  Venetia;  would  he 
stop  half-way,  and  surrender  the  leadership  into  the  hands  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  timid  and  selfish  Monarchy  —  the  Monarchy 
which  slavishly  did  the  bidding  of  the  French  Emperor— the 
Monarchy  which  was  always  more  ready  to  dance  attendance  on 
Diplomacy  than  to  heed  the  appeal  of  Italian  patriots  ?  At  their 
first  sally,  the  Mazzinians  seemed  sure  of  capturing  the  Paladin. 
To  complicate  the  situation,  Mordini,  Pro-dictator  of  Sicily,  had 
refused  passports  to  the  committee  bound  for  Turin  to  implore 
Immediate  annexation,74  and  he  had  ordered  a  general  election 
for  a  constituent  assembly  to  be  held  on  November  1.  Garibaldi 
not  only  approved  this  device  for  staving  off  Piedmontese  inter- 
vention711 but  also  stated  that  he  wished  the  elections  on  the 
Mainland  to  be  held  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  Sicily. 
Pallavicino  rendered  uniformity  impossible,  unless  either  his  or 
Mordini's  move  were  revoked.  Parisi,  Mordini's  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  went  to  Naples  to  defend  their  side,  and  with  Mazzini, 
Crispi,  Cattaneo  and  the  Marios  he  besieged  Garibaldi. 

For  four  or  five  days  there  was  hurrying  to  and  from  Caserta, 
the  Dictator's  headquarters.  He  had  the  knack  of  allowing  the 
latest  comer  to  infer  that  he  was  the  favored  one.  In  truth,  Gari- 
baldi was  tormented  by  indecision  like  that  which  had  plagued 
him  during  the  fortnight  before  the  sailing  of  the  Thousand.  His 
heart  went  with  those  who  urged  him  not  to  stop  till  liberation 
was  completed;  his  intuition  told  him  that  he  must  submit  to 
the  King,  whose  champion  he  had  proclaimed  himself.  His  moral 
struggle  grew  intense,  and  took  shape  in  contradictory  acts.  To 
*  Mario:  Garibaldi,  u,  6.  *  Boo,  21*.         -        »/tatftl&     * 
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calm  the  tumult  in  the  city,  Pallavicino  ordered  the  political 
clubs  to  disband.  Thereupon  the  National  Unitarian  Association, 
made  up  of  the  most  vehement  Mazzinians,  appealed  to  Gari- 
baldi, who  stated  that  this  association  was  under  his  special  guar- 
antee, and  annulled  the  Pro-dictator's  ordinance.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Plebiscite  overshadowed  all  others.  On  the  evening  of 
October  11  Garibaldi  summoned  a  conference  at  which  Palla- 
vicino insisted  that,  if  the  Dictator  were  bent  on  holding  the  elec- 
tion to  the  assembly,  that  body  ought  simply  to  ratify  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite,  and  adjourn  forever.  A  prolonged  session,  at 
which  constitutional  details  were  discussed,  would  inflame  the 
already  overwrought  country  and  might  easily  lead  to  civil  war. 
Garibaldi,  much  moved,  retorted  that  he  would  never  permit  a 
civil  war.  Cattaneo,  the  venerable  doctrinaire,  put  forward  the 
quibble  that  Victor  Emanuel  was  legally  only  King  of  Piedmont, 
not  of  Italy,  and  implied  that  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had 
no  cause  to  wish  to  be  annexed  to  Piedmont.  Crispi  defended  the 
proposed  assembly.  Pallavicino,  whose  temper  was  never  tightly 
corked,  burst  forth  in  an  arraignment  of  Crispi,  as  the  man  who 
caused  all  the  dissensions.  "Without  him,"  hissed  the  Pro-dic- 
tator, "Italy  would  be  made  already;  with  him,  she  will  never 
be."  Crispi,  who  did  not  let  passion  show  in  his  speech,  repelled 
the  charge.  Garibaldi,  with  accustomed  chivalry,  defended  his 
mentor  as  his  best  friend  —  a  man  devoid  of  selfish  aims,  who 
had  shared  all  dangers  and  had  surpassed  everyone  in  usefulness. 
"I  ought  not,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  friends  to  the  ill 
humor  or  to  the  caprices  of  anyone,9'  Garibaldi  replied.  "Stay 
or  go,  Marquis,  as  you  choose.  If  you  stay,  I  shall  be  content; 
but  if  you  want  to  go,  I  shall  certainly  not  hold  you  back.** 
Pallavicino,  repeating  that,  since  the  Dictator  preferred  Crispi 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  have  summoned  him  from  Turin,  took 
his  hat  and  left  abruptly.79 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  break  reached  Naples,  there 
was  widespread  dissatisfaction.  On  the  following  morning  the 
city  was  strewn,  as  by  a  snowstorm,  with  white  slips  bearing  the 
single  word  "  Yes"  to  indicate  that  the  Neapolitans  favored  an- 
nexation. The  National  Guard  and  a  group  of  citizens  signed 

"  Rdstow,  458-59.  Pallavicino,  m,  OWHCT.  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  847-ia 
Cfiipi:  MWe,  327-30.  quoting  letter  to  Maaiini  of  March  IS,  1865;  881-tS. 
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petitions  in  which  they  declared  themselves  amazed  to  hear  that 
Pallavicino  had  resigned.77  When  Garibaldi  came  to  the  capital 
on  the  13th,  he  found  crowds  surging  through  the  streets  and 
mingling  their  cheers  for  him,  Victor  Emanuel  and  Pallavicino 
with  cries  of  "Death  to  Crispi!  Death  to  Mazzini!  Down  with 
the  Assembly!"  "I  hear  that  some  one  has  shouted  death!"  he 
said  indignantly,  addressing  the  multitude  from  the  balcony  of 
the  Foresteria  Palace.  "Italians  ought  to  live,  in  order  to  make 
Italy.  Let  us  have  concord.  A  few  days  hence  our  King,  Victor 
Emanuel,  will  come.  Let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  high 
destiny  which  Providence  has  reserved  for  Italy."  Another  con- 
ference followed.  The  leaders  clung  to  their  former  sides.  Gari- 
baldi continued  to  lean  towards  the  Assembly,  when  General 
Tiirr,  who  commanded  the  city  of  Naples,  entered  and  presented 
the  address  of  the  National  Guard.  Garibaldi,  deeply  stirred, 
said  that  the  popular  will  should  be  satisfied.  "  No  one  is  readier 
than  I  to  bow  my  head  to  so  solemn  an  authority,"  he  assured 
them.  He  bade  Pallavicino  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and  con- 
tinue his  labors.  A  few  hours  later,  Crispi  —  who  like  Bertani 
knew  when  his  game  was  lost  —  resigned.78 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  telegraph  announced  that  the 
Subalpine  Parliament  by  an  all  but  unanimous  vote  had  upheld 
Cavour,  declared  for  immediate  annexation,  and,  by  implica- 
tion, repudiated  Garibaldi's  evil  counselors.  On  the  15th  Gari- 
baldi, officially,  as  Dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  decreed  that  they 
made  "an  integral  part  of  Italy,  one  and  indivisible,"  under 
Victor  Emanuel.79  This  served  the  double  purpose  of  proving 
that  he  was  true  to  his  watchword,  and  of  enabling  any  casuist 
who  chose  to  assert  that  Victor  Emanuel  owed  his  new  kingdom 
not  to  popular  vote  but  to  the  fiat  of  the  Dictator.  Mordini  at 
Palermo  adjusted  himself  to  the  new  orders,  by  proclaiming  that 
the  Sicilian  plebiscite  would  be  held  on  October  21,  to  vote  for  or 
against  annexation.  Thus  failed  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  the 
struggle  for  an  assembly. 

There  was  nothing  now  but  to  await  the  coming  of  the  King  — 

"  Texts  in  Pallavicino.  m,  680-8S.  Criipi:  Mille,  388,  n.  1. 

"  Pallavicino,  in,  632-88,  who  quotes  Caranti:  //  Plebiscite  dclle  Prorinci* 
Napoletane,  p.  42.  Caranti  was  Pallavicino's  secretary.  For  Crispi's  account  of 
the  crisis  see  MUU.  880-84.  For  his  resignation,  887. 

»  On  Oct  U,  decree  for  Skuy.  Crispi:  Mille,  886. 
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a  painful  interval,  which  Garibaldi  and  his  men  spent  trying  to 
learn  how  to  retire  with  some  show  of  grace.  After  the  battle 
of  the  Volturno,  the  army  lost  its  enthusiasm.  Troops  like  the 
Garibaldians  need  the  constant  stimulus  of  going  forward.  The 
Bourbons  at  Capua  checked  its  advance.  The  best  of  his  legions 
were  tired.  Bivouacs  amid  the  chills  and  rains  of  autumn  caused 
many  desertions.  At  least  half  of  the  army  was  composed  of  men 
much  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  veterans  of  Marsala  and 
Palermo.  The  proportion  of  riff-raff  had  increased  as  soon  as  he 
triumphantly  established  himself  on  the  Mainland.  Adventur- 
ers, eleventh-hour  patriots,  spoils-seekers,  and  lovers  of  notori- 
ety pressed  in.  The  General  created  an  appalling  number  of 
officers.  At  the  first  whisper  that  the  Italian  army  was  coming 
down  to  Naples,  anxiety  as  to  their  own  future  filled  the  Gari- 
baldians. Many  demanded  that  they  should  be  maintained  in  the 
service  on  equal  terms  with  the  regulars:  all  clamored  for  ade- 
quate recognition  in  pay  and  honors.  Although  they  could  not 
be  expected  in  their  hearts  to  welcome  the  National  regiments, 
which  were  to  close  their  campaign,  they  nevertheless  loved 
Italy  and  were  disposed  to  treat  the  regulars  as  fellow-country- 
men. Garibaldi  himself,  having  submitted  to  the  plebiscite, 
uttered  in  public  no  unfriendly  word.  He  meant  to  live  up  to  the 
instructions  he  telegraphed  on  September  24  to  Colonel  Tripoti: 
"If  the  Piedmontese  enter  our  territory,  receive  them  as  bro- 
thers."80 

The  elections  passed  off  with  but  slight  disturbances.  Sugges- 
tion there  was,  and  pressure,  and  in  some  cases  intimidation. 
When  the  ballots  were  placed  in  two  baskets,  under  the  eyes  of 
inspectors  and  of  the  crowd,  it  required  resolution  for  the  voter 
to  select  his  slip  from  the  basket  of  "Noes/' 8l  But  the  results 
were  so  nearly  unanimous,  that  not  even  much  coercion  could 
account  for  them.  In  the  Kingdom  1,802,064  voted  yes  and 
10,812  no;  in  Sicily  482,058  yes  and  667  no.a 

On  the  21st,  while  the  plebiscite  was  being  held  throughout 
the  Two  Sicilies,  Cialdini  routed  the  Bourbons  near  Isernia,  who 

M  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  267.  The  Turin  newspaper*  of  Oct  8  stated  that  Ber- 
tani's  own  message  was  —  "  Receive  them  with  musket  volleys."  Ibid,  800.  See 
also,  Bertani:  Ire,  67.  tt  Tivaroni,  in,  848.  Mariani,  nr,  860. 

M  A  fortnight  later  the  Marches  voted,  188,078  ayes,  1818  noes;  Umbria  voted 
90,688  ayes,  880  noes. 
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then  withdrew  their  troops,  except  the  garrison  at  Capua,  behind 
the  Garigliano.  In  announcing  the  victory  in  cordial  terms  to  his 
men,  Garibaldi  told  them  that  the  valiant  soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
the  North  would  very  soon  grasp  the  hands  of  the  courageous 
soldiers  of  Calatafimi  and  of  the  Volturno.88  The  road  being 
now  open,  he  went  to  meet  the  Royal  Army,  taking  three  brigades 
and  the  English  Legion — that  battalion  which,  unable  to  resist 
the  wine  which  flowed  in  plenty,  was  drunk  most  of  the  time 
and  gave  him  the  greatest  annoyance.  At  the  cross-roads  near 
Teano,  very  early  in  the  morning  of  October  26,  Garibaldi's  out- 
posts heard  military  bands  playing,  and  presently  the  Piedmon- 
tese  regiments  approached  down  the  highway.  Garibaldi  dis- 
mounted to  await  the  King.  Under  his  felt  hat  he  had  tied  a  silk 
muffler,  which  covered  his  ears  and  the  back  of  his  head,  to  keep 
off  the  dampness.  Many  of  the  troops  passed  without  saluting, 
because  they  did  not  recognize  him;  but  when  Delia  Rocca,  the 
courtier-soldier  who  commanded  the  vanguard,  came  up,  the 
two  shook  hands,  and  talked  for  a  while  in  friendly  fashion.  Then 
the  Royal  March  was  heard;  the  Royal  Body-Guard,  tall  men 
and  fine,  and  glistening  with  burnished  trappings,  hove  in  sight; 
And  the  King  himself,  riding  an  Arab  horse  and  wearing  a  gen- 
eral's uniform,  was  heralded  by  cheers.  Garibaldi  lifted  his  hat, 
disclosing  the  silk  kerchief,  and  went  forward  with  the  greeting, 
"Health  to  the  King  of  Italy!"  Victor  Emanuel,  who  was 
already  burly  in  figure,  took  off  his  fatigue  cap  and  replied, 
"Health  to  my  best  friend!"  They  shook  hands  heartily  and 
rode  on  ahead  at  a  walk,  conversing,  while  the  staffs  followed  a 
little  behind  them.  What  they  said  has  been  variously  reported, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  King  was  cordial  in  his 
hail-fellow-well-met  way.  Next  to  a  pretty  woman,  he  loved 
a  soldier,  and  in  Garibaldi  he  had  the  most  amazing  soldier  alive. 

How  is  your  army?  "  one  historian  makes  him  ask  the  Paladin. 

Tired,"  Garibaldi  replied.  "I  believe  it,"  said  Victor  Emanuel; 

now  it's  the  turn  of  mine  to  fight.  Hold  yourself  in  reserve 
with  yours."84  Having  passed  in  review  the  Garibaldian  de- 
tachment, the  King  informed  Garibaldi  that  he  had  sent  Delia 
Rocca  forward  to  invest  Capua  immediately,  while  a  part  of  the 

"  CUmpoli,  188;  Oct  81, 1860. 

•*  Mariani,  nr,  483-84.  Niaco:  France**  a  17*. 
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Army  proceeded  to  Sessa  in  order  to  cut  the  Bourbons'  communi- 
cations between  Capua  and  Gaeta.  A  little  later,  the  King  and 
the  Dictator  parted,  after  another  exchange  of  salutations  and 
every  appearance  of  friendliness.  The  waters  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  river  of  Constitutionalism  had  met.8* 

The  meeting  had  been  correct  in  its  formal  informality :  but  the 
King  had  let  slip  a  golden  opportunity.  It  would  have  puzzled 
a  stranger  to  understand  the  somewhat  perfunctory  courtesies. 
Were  the  two  armies  enemies,  whose' chiefs  had  come  together 
to  parley?  or  were  they  rivals,  jealous  of  each  others'  prowess? 
The  blame  did  not  lie  wholly  with  the  Italians,  because  until  a 
few  days  before  they  had  misgivings  as  to  how  the  Garibaldians 
would  act  towards  them.  The  telegram,  imputed  to  Bertani,  and 
saying  that  the  Piedmontese  were  to  be  received  with  musket 
volleys,  had  been  generally  accepted  as  genuine.  It  certainly  har- 
monized with  the  known  hostility  of  the  Mazzinians,  who  seemed 
to  control  Garibaldi.  If  the  Dictator's  purposes  were  distrusted, 
he  had  only  himself  to  blame,  because  up  to  the  last  moment  be 
had  persistently  announced  that  he  would  not  stop  until  be 
reached  Rome,  and  he  had  delayed  granting  permission  for  the 
plebiscite,  till  Cialdini's  army  was  well  on  its  way  to  Naples.  Only 
ten  days  before  they  met,  Victor  Emanuel  himself  had  regarded 
a  conflict  with  Garibaldi  as  not  unlikely.86  But  since  Garibaldi 
had  yielded  and  the  King  had  assumed  that  their  relations  were 
to  be  friendly,  it  was  a  stupid  blunder  to  allow  the  first  meeting 
to  pass  without  more  enthusiasm.  For  months  the  Garibaldians 
had  been  greeted  everywhere  with  unstinted  applause:  the  world 
had  acclaimed  them  as  heroes;  they  fully  appreciated  their  own 
achievements;  and  they  now  were  consenting,  reluctantly  but 
peaceably,  to  be  superseded.  If  Paris  was  well  worth  a  mass  to 
Henry  IV,  the  goodwill  of  the  Garibaldians  would  have  been 
bought  cheap  at  the  cost  of  even  simulated  gratitude  and  fervor. 
Instead  of  an  effusive  welcome,  however,  they  had  only  stiff 
politeness:  and  there,  at  the  King's  right  hand,  was  Fanti,  the 
soldier  whom  Garibaldi  hated  most  of  all,  and  who  Cavour 
had  urged  should  not  on  any  account  accompany  the  King;  and 

**  For  this  meeting  see  aJio  Forbes,  332.  Delia  Rocca,  n,  76.  Carandini,  397. 
J.  W.  Mario:  Garibaldi,  n.  19-41.  Dicey:  Vie.  Em^  £58.  A.  Mario:  Garibaldi.  78. 
Mario:  8upp.,  290-99.  "  Massari:  VitL  Em.,  857. 
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Among  the  Royal  suite  was  also  Farini,  who  might  wefl  have 
kept  in  the  background  until  negotiations  had  been  concluded. 
Where  was  common  tact,  or  even  common  sense,  to  prevent  such 
a  blunder? 

The  hypersensitive  Garibaldians  construed  every  oversight  as 
studied  insult.  To  Alberto  Mario,  the  implacable  Cassius  on 
Garibaldi's  staff,  the  well-fed,  well-uniformed  Royalists  seemed 
hardly  able  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  the  humble  Red  Shirts, 
gaunt  and  shabby  and  bedraggled.  He  read  on  their  faces  that 
they  thought  themselves  the  liberators  and  Garibaldi  the  liber- 
ated. He  gloated  over  the  unwillingness  of  the  country  people  to 
cheer  Victor  Emanuel,  whilst  they  rent  the  very  heavens  with 
their  shouts  for  Garibaldi.87  Mario's  temper  boded  ill  for  con- 
cord; the  aggrieved  patriot  cannot  be  appeased.  Equally  ominous, 
on  the  other  side,  was  the  temper  of  the  regular  troops,  as  em- 
bodied in  Fanti.  Armies  are  at  all  times  hotbeds'  of  bickerings, 
jealousies,  and  envy  between  officer  and  officer,  regiment  and 
regiment:  but  when  question  arises  between  regulars  and  volun- 
teers, the  spirit  of  caste  unites  the  regulars  to  defend  their  pres- 
tige against  outsiders.  The  professional  instinctively  resents  the 
success  of  the  amateur.  If  raw  volunteers  can  equal  disciplined 
veterans,  what  becomes  of  the  pretense  that  war  is  a  business 
to  be  mastered  only  by  much  drill  and  study,  and  to  be  proved, 
if  possible,  by  experience  in  the  field?  What  becomes  of  mar- 
shals' batons,  and  of  generals9  bosoms  plastered  with  medals  and 
crosses?  What  becomes  of  titles  and  of  social  precedence  in 
peace,  and  of  pensions  in  old  age  and  of  bounties  to  widows  and 
children?  And  yet,  there  were  the  Garibaldian  Volunteers,  with 
their  record  that  dazzled  mankind.  Fanti  and  the  majority  of 
the  army  looked  upon  them  as  a  College  of  Surgeons  might  look 
upon  a  layman  who,  in  an  emergency,  had  performed  with  his 
penknife  a  most  difficult  operation:  they  might  be  amazed;  they 
would  certainly  point  out  that  he  had  not  followed  the  manual; 
but  they  would  never  think  of  electing  him  to  be  president  over 
them.  Something  of  this  professional  hauteur  marked  that  first 
meeting  of  the  two  armies:  it  should  have  been  neutralized  by  a 
deliberate  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  Italians,  to  appear  admiring 
and  grateful.  After  all,  Garibaldi  was  bestowing  a  kingdom  on 

"  Mario:  Garibaldi,  n,  11MU. 
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the  King.  In  excuse  for  this  oversight,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  were  not  prearranged;  that  the  Royal 
troops  were  in  the  enemies'  country  and  hastening  to  give  battle 
—  indeed,  that  same  afternoon  they  fought  an  engagement;  that 
the  proper  occasion  for  glorification  would  come  later. 

Garibaldi  did  not  openly  berate  Victor  Emanuel,  but  his  cha- 
grin took  definite  shape,  as  he  realized  that  the  bitterness  of 
abnegation  had  come.  The  next  day,  Jessie  Mario,  hearing  a 
cannonade  on  the  Garigliano,  asked  him  for  instructions  for  her 
ambulance  corps.  "My  wounded,"  he  replied  dolorously,  refer- 
ring to  his  army  whose  work  of  glory  was  cut  short,  "he  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Volturno."  In  a  little  while  he  added,  very 
sadly:  "Jessie,  they  have  sent  us  to  the  rear."88  Part  of  the 
King's  troops,  under  Delia  Rocca,  besieged  Capua,  which  sur- 
rendered, after  a  feeble  resistance,  on  November  2;"  the  main 
body  proceeded  to  invest  Gaeta,  where  the  Bourbons  were  pre- 
paring for  their  last  stand.  Garibaldi  passed  the  first  days  of 
November  in  making  ready  to  depart.  He  hoped  against  hope 
that  Victor  Emanuel  would  still  decide  to  keep  him  at  the  front 
till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  His  most  feverish  concern  was  the 
fate  of  his  Volunteers,  whom  he  wished  to  have  accepted  as  a 
separate  corps  in  the  regular  army.  To  his  Hungarian  Legion  he 
presented  a  flag,90  worked  by  the  ladies  of  Naples,  and  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Thousand  a  medal,  decreed  to  them  by  the  City  of 
Palermo.81  He  sent  the  King  a  letter,  written  by  Crispi,  in  which 
he  praised  the  Neapolitans  as  a  people  not  less  docile  than  intel- 
ligent —  a  Delphic  saying,  true,  if  interpreted  as  it  might  be; 
praised  the  Garibaldian  regime  in  Sicily,  which  had  bestowed 
upon  that  island  unexampled  tranquillity;  assured  the  King 
that  the  country  was  well  started  on  the  path  of  national  unifica- 
tion; but,  above  all,  he  begged  that  his  Majesty  would  take  the 
Southern  Army  under  his  own  protection.98  Despite  the  surface 
shimmer  of  egotism,  the  letter  was  admirable  in  spirit,  as  in  fact 
were  all  Garibaldi's  published  utterances  —  whoever  dictated 
them  —  in  these  trying  days. 

On  November  6  he  assembled  his  legionaries  at  Caserta,  to  be 

u  Mario:  Garibaldi,  n,  81.  "  RUftow  says  that  scarcely  half-a-doaea 
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reviewed  by  Victor  Emanuel:  but  the  King  failed  not  only  to 
keep  his  promise  but  to  send  word  that  he  could  not  be  present  — 
AH  unpardonable  breach  of  tact,  which  cut  the  Garibaldians  to 
the  quick,  and  seemed  to  typify  the  growing  arrogance  of  the 
Army  cabal  towards  the  Volunteers.91  The  next  day  came  the 
official  entry  of  the  King  into  Naples.  He  and  Garibaldi  sat  side 
by  side  in  an  open  carriage,  with  the  Pre-dictators  Pallavicino 
And  Mordini  facing  them.  Rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  Garibaldi  and 
Mordini  spread  the  flaps  of  their  cloaks  over  the  King's  knees. 
They  drove  first  to  the  Cathedral.  Cardinal  Riario  Sforza,  the 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  had  joined  Bombino  at  Gaeta;  but  the 
clergy  welcomed  the  new  King  with  the  impartial  fervor  of  the 
proverbial  inn-keeper.  When  he  had  been  solemnly  blessed,  he 
went  and  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Januarius,  and  was  given  the 
cruse  containing  the  thaumaturgic  blood,  which  he  kissed.  There 
had  been  discussion  between  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  intimates 
as  to  whether  he  should  countenance  this  humbug  or  not.  "I 
should  wish  by  all  means  to  inaugurate  the  new  era  by  respecting 
religion  and  the  Church,"  said  Delia  Rocca,  "but  by  abolishing 
superstitions."  The  King  inclined  to  agree,  until  Farini  and 
some  of  the  others  pointed  out  that,  as  the  miracle  had  been 
worked  for  Garibaldi  a  few  weeks  before,  the  Neapolitan  clergy 
and  populace  would  be  incensed  if  Victor  Emanuel  slighted  their 
patron.94  So  the  King  kissed  the  vessel,  and  some  chroniclers 
report  that  the  blood  obligingly  liquefied,  while  others  are  scepti- 
cal. But  as  the  crowds  believed  that  St.  Januarius  had  accepted 
the  new  ruler,  the  end  was  attained. 

The  King  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  crush.  Little  Pal- 
lavicino, nearly  suffocated, kept  shouting,  " Make  way  for  me!  I 
am  the  Pro-dictator! "  but  nobody  heeded  him.  Hundreds  pressed 
round  Garibaldi  to  kiss  his  hands  and  garments.  Priests  had 
their  cassocks  burned  by  the  candles  or  torn  off.  Pandemonium 
reigned.  On  regaining  their  carriage,  the  triumphant  quartet 
proceeded  down  Via  Toledo,  which,  in  spite  of  the  deluge,  was 
packed  with  enthusiastic  throngs.  From  the  windows,  women 
showered  flowers;  on  the  sidewalks,  from  under  their  umbrellas 
or  dripping  hats,  the  men  shouted  indiscriminately  for  Garibaldi 

M  No  excuse  for  this  tactless  oversight  has  been  given. 
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and  the  King.  The  triumphal  arches,  made  of  cardboard,  as  if 
to  symbolize  the  durability  of  Neapolitan  enthusiasm,  went  to 
pieces  in  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Thirty  cardboard  Victories, 
portly  female  figures,  representing  the  chief  cities  of  the  King- 
dom, each  holding  up  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand,  drooped 
or  collapsed.  Nothing,  however,  could  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
people,  and  the  King,  despite  his  soaking,  kept  in  good  humor. 
On  reaching  the  Royal  Palace,  he  received  the  authorities. 

Garibaldi,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  preoccupied  and  discon- 
tented, and  with  reason:  for  be  was  brooding  over  the  work  he 
was  not  allowed  to  finish,  and  he  felt  keenly  what  he  regarded  as 
the  supercilious  attitude  of  the  Royal  retinue.  To  suspect  that 
Fanti  or  Farini  was  dogging  him  at  every  turn,  stirred  his  bile. 
That  evening,  being  irritated  by  some  pin-prick  of  etiquette,  — 
a  chamberlain  had  requested  him  to  take  his  hat  off  at  the  Royal 
reception,  —  he  declined  to  attend  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  with 
the  King.  The  next  day,  he  said  in  disgust  to  Persano  that  men 
were  treated  like  oranges,  —  to  be  thrown  into  the  corner  as  soon 
as  the  last  drop  of  juice  is  sucked  out.  He  refused  the  Collar  of 
the  Order  of  the  Annunziata  as  a  tainted  honor,  since  Fanti  and 
Farini  had  received  it;  but  when  it  was  conferred  upon  Pallavi- 
cino,  and  not  upon  Mordini,  he  was  angry.  At  a  formal  audience, 
the  Pro-dictators  presented  the  plebiscites;  Conforti,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  addressed  Victor  Emanuel  as  King  of  the  Neapolitan 
People;  the  act  of  union  was  read  and  signed;  as  at  a  wedding, 
everyone  seemed  overjoyed,  although  those  experienced  men 
knew  only  too  well  that  marriage  does  not  always  bring  concord. 
After  the  ceremony,  Garibaldi  had  a  private  interview  with  the 
King,  who  wished  to  force  honors  upon  him.  The  title  of  Gen- 
eral, equivalent  to  a  marshalship  —  a  royal  palace  for  his  resi- 
dence— a  steamship — ample  provision  for  his  sons — a  dowry 
for  his  daughter  —  a  generous  donation  —  even  a  dukedom  — 
by  these  offers  Victor  Emanuel  strove  to  express  his  gratitude. 
But  Garibaldi  shook  his  head  at  them  all.  He  would  accept 
nothing,  he  said,  except  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  new 
Kingdom,  with  full  powers  for  a  year.  It  is  variously  stated  that 
he  demanded  this,  and  that  he  offered  his  services  in  the  hope 
that  by  his  popularity  he  might  make  the  Herculean  task  of  re* 
construction  easier.   The  King,  however,  could  not  grant  his 
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request.  Then  Garibaldi  urged  again  the  claims  of  his  Southern 
Army,  and  the  King  seems  to  have  promised  very  liberally. 

The  next  morning,  November  9,  before  the  town  was  awake, 
Garibaldi  rowed  from  the  landing  to  the  Hannibal,  where  he  bade 
good-bye  to  Admiral  Mundy  and  for  half  an  hour  poured  out  his 
grievances  into  that  officer's  sympathetic  ears.8*  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Washington  near  by,  and  embarked  for  Caprera. 
Three  or  four  of  his  bosom  friends  and  his  son  Menotti  accom- 
panied him.  He  carried  with  him  a  bag  of  seeds,  another  of  vege- 
tables, and  a  roll  of  salt  codfish.  Although  the  treasury  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  had  been  at  his  disposal  for  more  than  five  months* 
he  had  taken  nothing  for  himself.  At  his  departure,  having  only 
a  few  pennies  in  his  purse,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  1500  lire  from 
Adriano  Lemmi,  the  unfailing  benefactor  of  the  Revolution.  As 
the  Washington  steamed  past  the  Italian  fleet,  Persano's  im- 
pulse was  to  salute  the  Dictator,  but  etiquette  forbade  firing 
salutes  for  anybody  save  the  King,  when  he  was  in  the  city. 
Garibaldi  left  behind  a  farewell  manifesto  to  his  crusaders  in 
arms,  telling  them  that  they  must  consider  the  campaign  just 
ended  as  the  penultimate  stage  to  their  national  resurrection; 
that  Providence  had  favored  them  by  allowing  them  to  fulfil 
the  stupendous  conception  which  the  elect  of  twenty  generations 
had  cherished;  that  they  would  go  on  conquering.  He  exhorted 
the  women  of  Italy  to  cast  cowards  out  of  their  sight.  He  had  his 
fling  at  Diplomacy  and  at  Napoleon  III.  The  Italian  People,  he 
said,  would  not  go  crawling  and  begging  its  liberty,  nor  be  towed 
by  men  with  hearts  of  mud.  Victor  Emanuel  was  its  chief.  He 
besought  every  able-bodied  Italian  to  arm  himself.  "If  March, 
1861,  does  not  find  a  million  Italians  in  arms  —  poor  liberty,  poor 
Italian  vitality!"  "To-day,"  he  added,  "I  have  to  withdraw, 
but  for  a  few  days  only.  The  hour  of  conflict  will  find  me  again 
with  you,  alongside  of  the  soldiers  of  Italian  liberty."96 

The  spectacular  informality  of  his  going  impressed  the  im- 
agination much  more  than  if  he  had  embarked,  as  he  might  well 
have  done,  with  full  honors,  escorted  to  the  waterside  by  the 
King's  regiments  and  his  own  veterans,  acclaimed  by  myriads 
of  Neapolitans,  and  by  all  the  ships  in  the  harbor  beflagged  in  his 
honor.  But  the  studied  simplicity  which  he  preferred,  served  to 
'   *  Mundy,  S80-37.  Alio  in  Carrstptmdsnes.     "  Test  in  CuVmpoli,  197-0&  , 
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advertise  him  as  a  new  Cincinnati^,  as  a  patriot  purged  of  personal 
ambition,  and  so  modest  that  he  shrank  from  even  being  thanked. 
It  served  also  to  give  color  to  the  suspicion  that  the  King  had 
not  been  duly  grateful  to  his  stupendous  benefactor.  The  Collar 
of  the  Annunziata  dangling  at  his  neck  and  a  dozen  stars  blaz- 
oning his  coat,  would  not  have  made  Garibaldi's  farewell  so  con- 
spicuous  as  did  the  bag  of  seed-corn  and  the  bundle  of  salted  cod. 
The  world,  ignorant  of  the  gifts  he  had  refused,  contrasted  the 
glory  of  his  achievements  with  the  penury  of  his  rewards:  and  it 
was  right  in  honoring  his  apparent  self-effacement.  The  King- 
makers of  earlier  days,  the  Monks  and  the  Warwicks,  were  not 
like  him.  Had  the  Washington  gone  down  on  that  voyage  to 
Caprera,  Garibaldi  would  have  been  transfigured  for  all  time  at 
the  noblest  moment  of  his  life.  Remembering  only  the  shining 
qualities  by  which  he  wrought  his  transcendent  exploits,  pos- 
terity would  have  come  to  regard  him  as  indeed  a  modern 
demigod.  But  Fortune,  having  permitted  him  to  lift  his  laureled 
head  among  the  immortals,  brought  him  back  to  earth  and 
doomed  him  to  twenty  years  of  anticlimax. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  PATRIOTISM 

WHILE  Victor  Emanuel  was  marching  southward  and  Gar- 
ibaldi with  his  Radical  inspirers  was  regretting  the  King's 
approach,  Cavour  at  Turin  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Diplomacy's 
displeasure.  More  serious  than  chiding  despatches  was  the  men- 
ace of  an  attack  by  Austria.  During  the  second  and  third  weeks 
in  October,  when  every  day's  advance  towards  Naples  put  the 
King's  army  farther  and  farther  beyond  call,  the  danger  seemed 
pressing.1  But  Austria,  having  failed  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Pope,  now  hesitated  to  declare  war.  She  distrusted  Napoleon; 
her  treasury  and  army  had  not  recovered  from  the  drain  of  1859; 
and  she  hoped  to  persuade  Prussia  and  Russia  to  join  her  in  a 
common  crusade  against  Revolution  triumphant  in  Italy.  When 
the  sovereigns  of  the  three  despotic  Powers  met  at  Warsaw  on 
October  $2,  it  appeared  that  none  of  them  cared  to  hazard  a 
policy  that  might  lead  to  a  European  war.1   Russia  openly 
favored  France;  which  meant  that  unless  Napoleon  III  moved 
against  the  Italians  nobody  else  would.  "Accustom  Europe  to 
see  you  persevering  in  the  direction  you  have  once  chosen," 
was  Gortchakoff 's  advice  to  the  French,  given  in  a  private  letter 
to  his  intimate,  De  Moray.    "Spare  her  the  unexpected.    She 
needs  repose."  * 

Before  the  result  of  the  Warsaw  meeting  was  generally  known, 
Lord  John  Russell  sent  Hudson  a  despatch  which,  when  published, 
caused  the  Italians  unspeakable  joy.  In  it  he  said  squarely  that 
the  Italians  themselves  were  the  best  judges  of  their  own  inter- 
ests: that  the  Papalists  and  Neapolitans  had  revolted  because 

1  On  Oct.  S2,  C.  wrote  Prince  Napoleon  that  the  nomination  of  Benedek  to 
command  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  made  an  attack  certain.  C.'s  intent  was,  of 
course,  to  rouse  Napoleon  HI.  Letter*,  nr,  61 .  See  also  C.  to  Fanti,  Oct.  27;  Ibid, 
71.  *  For  C.'s  prediction  as  to  Congress,  see  his  letter  to  V.  E.,  Oct.  S3 ; 

Lettere,  nr,  6S-63.  *  La  Gorce,  m,  438;  quoting  GortchakofTs  letter  of  Oct. 

ft,  I860,  from  Moray's  Une  Ambaeeode  em  Rustic,  p.  831.   See  also.  Letter* 
IT,  85-86;  C.  to  V.  &,  Nov.  t,  I860. 
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the  Pope  and  the  Bourbon  King  governed  abominably,  and  that 
since  1849  Italians  had  come  to  recognize  that  their  only  remedy 
lay  in  a  United  Italy.  With  his  English  devotion  to  precedent  he 
shrewdly  quoted  Vattel,  who  justified  the  revolution  of  1688,  on 
the  ground  that  "when  a  people  from  good  reasons  take  up  arms 
against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to 
assist  brave  men  in  the  defense  of  their  liberties."  So  Russell 
argued  that  if  it  was  right  for  William  of  Orange  to  aid  English* 
men  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  James  II,  it  must  be  equally 
right  for  Italian  patriots  to  aid  their  brothers  groaning  under 
Bourbon  and  Papal  misrule.  At  any  rate,  he  insisted  that  they 
were  the  best  judges,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  asserting  that 
the  British  Government  believed  that  the  Southern  Italians  had 
good  reasons  for  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  Francis  II,  and 
that  Victor  Emanuel  could  not  be  blamed  for  assisting  them. 
He  declared  that  the  Italian  Revolution  had  been  conducted  with 
singular  temper  and  forebearance;  that  Austria,  France,  Prussia* 
and  Russia,  had  no  sufficient  grounds  for  their  severe  censure 
of  Victor  Emanuel's  acts;  and  that  the  Queen's  Government  re- 
joiced at  "the  gratifying  prospect  of  a  people  building  up  the 
edifice  of  their  liberties,  and  consolidating  the  work  of  their  inde- 
pendence amid  the  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  Europe."4 

Lord  John's  bolt  floored  the  conventional  statesmen  of  the 
Continent  —  it  was  so  shockingly  irregular!  "That  is  not  di- 
plomacy," said  the  Muscovite  Brunnow;  "that  is  sheer  black- 
guardism." Vitzthum,  the  Saxon  man-of-the-world,  denounced 
it  as  being  "unique  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy ."•  Others  found 
the  reference  to  Vattel  pedantic.  It  was  all  as  irregular  as  if ,  in  a 
community  of  cannibals,  a  chief  should  suddenly  propose  that 
they  stop  killing  and  eating  their  captives.  For  the  Italians,  how- 
ever, Lord  John's  despatch  was  as  precious  as  a  page  of  Holy 
Writ.  "You  are  blessed  night  and  morning  by  twenty  millions," 
his  nephew  Odo  wrote  him  from  Rome.  "I  could  not  read  it 
myself  without  deep  emotion.  Thousands  of  people  copied  it 
from  each  other  to  carry  it  to  their  homes  and  weep  over  it  for 
joy  and  gratitude  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  away  from 
brutal  mercenaries  and  greasy  priests."6  When  Hudson  read  this 

4  Correspondence,  1861,  pt  vii,  125-27;  Ru»eU  to  Hudson,  Oct.  27, 1860.  Wal- 
pole:  Ru**ell,  n,  825-87.         •  Walpole:  Ruuell,  n,  827.  s  Ibid,  828;  Odo 

RuMdl  to  Lord  John,  Dec.  1, 1800. 
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despatch  to  Cavour,  "he  shouted,  rubbed  his  hands,  jumped  up, 
sat  down  again,  then  he  began  to  think,  and  when  he  looked  up, 
tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes.  Behind  your  despatch  "  (Hudson 
wrote  Lord  John)  "he  saw  the  Italy  of  his  dreams,  the  Italy  of 
his  hopes,  the  Italy  of  his  policy,"  At  Naples,  Villamarina  told 
Elliot  that  the  despatch  was  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  Victor  Emanuel  spoke  almost  as  strongly  to  Ad- 
miral Mundy.  Thenceforward,  Cavour  could  concentrate  his 
energy  on  making  the  Italians  one  people:  for  England  blocked 
the  way  to  Austrian  or  other  intervention. 

His  chief  enemies  were  the  Italians  themselves  in  Naples, 
Bourbon  Reactionists  and  Muratists;  in  Sicily,  Reactionists  and 
Autonomists;  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  Papalists;  and  every- 
where, the  Party  of  the  Revolution,  which  made  Garibaldi  its 
screen.  The  hero  or  paladin  of  old  was  born  to  slay  dragons  and 
to  rescue  lovely  ladies  in  distress,  not  to  engage  in  conflicts  which 
call  not  merely  for  courage  and  the  sword,  but  for  wisdom,  fore- 
sight, decision  and  justice.  Unhappily,  since  Garibaldi  took  Pal- 
ermo, he  had  had  thrust  upon  him  tasks  for  which  he  was  wholly 
unfit.  Pegasus  harnessed  to  the  plow  was  not  more  out  of  place 
than  Garibaldi  amid  the  political  factions  at  Naples.  The  condi- 
tion of  that  city  under  his  regime  has  been  fiercely  discussed.  If 
we  believe  a  dear  fanatic  like  Jessie  Mario,  that  Hell's  kitchen 
became,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  coming  of  the  Liber- 
ator, pure,  law-abiding  and  noble.  This  is  as  improbable  as  if  it 
were  asserted  that  the  day  after  a  great  musician  visited  a 
deaf-and-dumb  asylum  its  inmates  performed  perfectly  one  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies.  Much  nearer  the  truth  is  Elliot's  pri- 
vate verdict,  sent  to  Lord  John  on  the  day  when  Garibaldi  left 
for  Caprera:  "The  corruption  which  has  prevailed  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration  during  his  dictatorship  has  far  sur- 
passed anything  that  was  known  even  in  the  corrupt  times  which 
preceded  it."  7  The  British  Minister,  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Italian  unity,  having  had  much  experience  at  Naples  and  having 
mixed  with  all  sets,  can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  And  yet  Naples  may 
not  have  been  so  anarchical  as  the  anti-Mazzinians  described  it. 
The  National  Guard  kept  crimes  of  violence  within  normal  lim- 
its. Vice,  which  never  took  the  trouble  to  wear  a  mask  there,  was 
'  Correspondence,  1861,  vii,  141;  Elliot  to  RuimU,  Not.  9,  I860. 
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not  more  flagrant  than  it  had  been  under  Liborio  Romano  and 
his  Camorrist  allies.  But  there  was  inevitably  a  welter  of  political 
agitation.   Cavourians  and  Mazzinians  worked  openly  and  the 
Bourbon  reactionists  and  Muratist  intriguers  by  stealth.  If  the 
crowds  shouted  "Annexation"  and  M Death  to  Crispi,"  the  Maz- 
zinians  denounced  the  corrupting  power  of  Piedmontese  gold:  if 
they  hurrahed  for  the  Assembly,  the  Mazzinians  took  it  as  proof 
of  the  high  political  culture  and  undying  patriotism  of  the  Nea- 
politans. As  always  happens  in  such  an  overturn,  the  criminal 
classes  were  quick  to  disguise  themselves  under  a  political  cloak. 
The  legion  of  the  lawless  naturally  wished  the  period  of  disorder 
to  continue.  Most  of  the  higher  nobility,  although  they  were  too 
debased  to  risk  anything  for  any  cause,  would  have  welcomed 
Bombino's  return.  Property-holders,  tradesmen,  merchants  and 
professional  men — unless  they  had  selfish  reasons  for  desiring  the 
Bourbon  —  looked  forward  to  Victor  Emanuel's  coming  to  put 
an  end  to  the  perturbed  conditions  which  caused  hard  times. 
There  was  also  an  army  of  Bourbon  placemen,  with  their  fami- 
lies, friends  and  hangers-on,  to  be  disposed  of.   If  retained,  they 
would  perpetuate  the  methods  in  which  they  had  been  bred;  if 
dismissed,  they  swelled  the  multitude  of  malcontents.   Gari- 
baldi was  justly  criticized  for  making  many  unfit  appointments; 
he  might  have  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  had  no  body  of 
trained  men  to  pick  from :  but  as  he  went  on  the  assumption  that 
all  Garibaldians  were  saints,  he  did  not  trouble  to  notice  his 
critics,  unless  it  were  to  brand  them  as  calumniators.  His  real 
mentors  were  Bertani  and  Crispi,  who  very  logically  put  in  office 
the  agents  with  whom  they  had  conspired.  Garibaldi's  ability 
to  pick  administrators  was  typified  by  his  appointing  as  minis- 
ter of  art  and  education  Alexander  Dumas  the  Elder,  who  turned 
up  at  Naples  with  one  of  his  mistresses  dressed  as  a  boy,  and  was 
given  a  royal  villa.  The  Prince  of  Romancers  never  invented  a 
situation  more  improbable  than  that  of  his  being  taken  seriously 
by  the  Modern  Paladin! 

When  the  military  operations  of  the  Garibaldians  drew  to  a 
close,  after  the  Battle  of  the  Volturao,  the  war  of  words  rose  to  a 
tempest.  Personal  abuse,  which  had  been  hardly  checked  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn,  overflowed  on  all  sides  as  when  a 
drain  breaks  loose.  That  dualism  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
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Italians  by  the  ancient  conflict  between  Church  and  State,  a 
dualism  embodied  in  medieval  times  by  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines, 
threatened  under  new  leaders  and  changed  forms  to  cleave  Italy 
asunder  at  the  moment  when  her  unity  seemed  assured.  The 
Party  of  the  Revolution  was  as  reluctant  to  abdicate,  as  it  had 
been  ready  to  seize  and  resolute  to  wield  power.   It  had  come 
permanently  to  adopt  a  policy  of  grievance.  It  attributed  every 
act  of  the  King's  government  to  jealousy  or  spite.   Piece  by 
piece,  it  had  built  up  a  legend  in  which  only  the  basest  ingrat- 
itude —  not  to  mention  political  imbecility  —  could  account  for 
the  conduct  at  Turin.  It  regarded  Cavour  as  little  better  than  a 
traitor  who,  in  order  to  keep  his  own  ascendency  and  to  save  the 
House  of  Savoy,  had  truckled  to  the  French  Emperor,  coquetted 
with  the  King  of  Naples,  and  sold  two  provinces  to  France.  So 
diabolical  was  his  heart  that  he  was  described  as  gloating  over 
the  likelihood  that  Garibaldi's  expedition  would  founder  at  sea 
on  its  way  to  Marsala.  Pianciani  gravely  reports  that  some  one 
had  seen  in  Cavour's  study  a  map  on  which,  marked  in  blue 
pencil,  were  Genoa,  Sardinia  and  other  places  that  the  wicked 
Minister  had  agreed  to  throw  to  the  French  Cerberus.  Day  in 
and  day  out,  Mazzini  kept  preaching  that  the  King  did  not  in- 
tend to  unite  Italy,  but  to  Piedmontize  it.  Bertani,  whose  keen 
mind,  whetted  by  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs,  had  given  edge 
to  many  vindictive  shafts  during  the  summer,  had  no  compunc- 
tion against  writing  from  Turin  on  October  6  that  Cavour  was 
thinking  of  proclaiming  Garibaldi  an  outlaw  and  a  felon!8  Crispi 
was  neither  more  scrupulous  nor  less  scathing  than  Bertani.  To 
cite  Maurizio  Quadrio  or  the  Marios  or  others  of  the  inner  circle, 
would  illustrate  again  how  sectarian  zeal  absolves  its  victims 
not  merely  from  the  claims  of  truth-telling  and  ordinary  charity, 
but  even  from  the  obligations  of  common  sense.'^  Outside  of 
these  was  a  larger  ring,  composed  of  adventurers,  if  not  of  rogues, 
who  found  patriotism  a  convenient  refuge  and  a  source  of  profit 
and  promotion.   Accepting  everybody  who  volunteered  under 
him  as  a  brother  hero,  Garibaldi  flattered  the  Neapolitans  by 

1  Ron,  419;  Crispi  to  Mordini.  Turin,  Oct  6, 1800. 

9  Among  the  documents  of  the  Risorgimento  with  which  I  am  familiar,  none  if 
more  depressing  than  Maurisio  Quadrio's  II  Libra  dd  Mills,  which  shows  how,  be* 
cause  of  hope  deferred,  a  worthy  spirit  became  shriveled  and  sour. 
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lauding  them  as  a  noble  people,  although  only  a  few  inhabitants 
of  their  city  joined  his  army. 

On  the  other  side  there  was  a  similar  flood  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, calumny  and  hatred,  in  swelling  which  the  Clericals  vied 
with  the  Liberals.  They  persisted  in  arraigning  Mazzini  as  an 
upholder  of  regicide,  an  instigator  of  social  and  political  revolur 
tion,  a  brand  of  perpetual  discord,  an  autocrat:  and  unfortun- 
ately they  could  produce  ample  evidence,  in  his  writings  and 
career,  for  thus  arraigning  him.  When  he  protested  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  Republicanism  on  the  altar  of  Unity,  they  had 
reason  to  put  no  faith  in  the  conspirator  who  only  a  little  while 
before  had  attempted  to  capture  Genoa,  heedless  of  kindling  a 
civil  war  which  must  have  ruined  Piedmont  as  the  leader  of  the 
Italian  cause.  Prudence  dictated  to  the  Government  to  have  no 
transaction  with  this  man  or  his  irreconcilable  disciples.  If  the 
Garibaldians  had  been  left  to  themselves,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  Mazzinian  minority,  which  supplied  will-power  to  them 
all,  would  have  attempted  to  set  up  a  republic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Garibaldi  was  honest  in  declaring  that  he  would 
stand  by  the  Monarchy :  but  in  the  hands  of  Bertani  or  Crisp  i  he 
was  as  putty.  When,  therefore,  the  conservatives  accused  him 
of  playing  a  double  game,  they  wronged  him  in  his  present  intenr 
tion,  although  his  future  change  of  mind  might  justify  them* 

The  savagest  attacks  centred  on  Bertani.  He  was  charged 
with  appropriating  a  fortune  by  peculation,  by  dishonest  railway 
concessions  and  by  other  forms  of  graft.  None  of  these  charges 
was  ever  proved;  indeed,  Bertani  was  the  unlikeliest  of  men  to 
enrich  himself  by  such  means.  He  lived  poor;  he  died  poor.  The 
luxury  of  his  hatreds  from  1860  onwards  procured  him  a  satis- 
faction which  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  millions  of  francs. 
He  was  accused  of  sending  the  atrocious  order  to  Colonel  Tripoti 
to  receive  the  Piedmontese  with  bullets.  That  a  telegram  so 
worded  and  signed  by  him  exists  has  never  been  shown:  that  it 
was  sent,  could  never  be  proved.  Bertani  alleged  that  his  mes- 
sage dated  September  23  read:  "If  the  Piedmontese  should  wish 
to  cross  the  frontier,  tell  them  that  before  allowing  it  you  must 
ask  instructions  of  the  Dictator/9  He  alleged  further  that  on  the 
24th  Garibaldi  himself  telegraphed:  "If  the  Piedmontese  cross 
our  territory,  receive  them  as  brothers."  Later,  when  the  Italian 
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newspapers  castigated  Bertani  for  the  M  volleys  of  musketry" 
order,  he  appealed  to  Bixio;  but  Bixio  replied  that,  as  he  had 
never  seen  the  despatch,  he  could  affirm  or  deny  nothing.  Medici, 
likewise  appealed  to,  gave  a  similar  answer,  as  any  man  careful 
to  have  his  testimony  correspond  to  his  knowledge,  must  have 
done.  Their  respect  for  truth  seemed  little  better  than  betrayal 
to  Bertani  and  his  intimates.  The  devoted  Jessie  Mario,  whose 
idea  of  judicial  evidence  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  primitive 
stage  of  compurgation,  berated  Bixio  and  Medici  for  not  declar- 
ing openly  that  Bertani  was  too  noble  a  patriot  to  be  capable 
of  writing  such  an  unpatriotic  telegram.  There  the  matter 
stands.10 

The  difficulty  in  clearing  Bertani  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  reported  views  and  conduct  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1860  to  make  the  despatch  seem  improbable. 
To  the  last  he  had  fought  the  idea  that  the  King's  Government 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  own  expedition  against 
the  Papal  States;  he  had  consistently  maintained  that  Garibaldi 
and  not  the  King  was  the  sole  judge  of  what  needed  to  be  done 
for  Italian  Unity;  he  vilified  Cavour;  he  exacted  from  Garibaldi 
the  promise  to  defer  annexation;  he  warned  continually,  with 
the  inherited  venom  of  a  Lombard,  against  the  selfish  purposes 
of  the  Piedmontese.  That  Medici,  Bixio  and  others  had  heard 
him  utter  sentiments  in  comparison  with  which  the  telegram  to 
Tripoti  was  mild,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  His  subsequent 
writings  give  no  sign  that  he  was  softened.  In  his  "Account 
Rendered"  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  campaign,  he 
unblushingly  attributed  to  himself  and  his  friends  the  collecting 
of  all  the  money  and  material.  There  came  from  him  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  assistance  of  the  National  Society;  no  word  as  to 
the  subvention  from  the  Million  Muskets  Fund;  no  recognition 
of  the  secret  aid  which  the  Government,  with  Cavour's  conniv- 
ance, rendered  in  fitting  out  those  who  followed  the  Thousand; 
no  hint  of  the  King's  personal  contributions.  And  in  his  "Po- 
litical Rages  Beyond  the  Tomb,"  although  he  wrote  nine  years 
after  the  event,  when  his  fury  might  have  cooled  sufficiently  to 
give  scope  for  fair-play,  if  not  for  magnanimity,  he  laid  bare  a 
heart  corroded  by  malice  and  hate.   La  Farina's  "Correspond- 

10  Mario:  Bertani,  n,  chap.  100;  but  especially  866-71.  Abo,  Bertani:  /r*. 
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ence,"  which  called  forth  his  rages,  contained  mistaken  state* 
ments,  snap  judgments  and  hostile  imputations:  but  they  were 
written  to  intimates  in  the  heat  of  a  volcanic  conflict,  without 
expectation  that  they  would  be  published.  The  delight  which 
Bertani  takes  in  mauling  the  dead  La  Farina  is  literally  ghoul- 
ish :  for  ghouls  and  not  generous  men  feed  upon  carcasses;  and  to 
rebut  calumnies  by  other  calumnies  is  the  practice  of  either 
rogues  or  fanatics.  Until  the  spring  of  1860,  Bertani  was  the 
sanest  of  the  Radicals;  thenceforth,  he  was  the  most  intractable. 
Lease  of  power,  as  Garibaldi's  second,  made  him  dictatorial; 
opposition  embittered  and  thwarting  infuriated  him.  Conscious 
of  his  own  rectitude,  he  came  to  regard  those  who  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  his  acts,  as  enemies  of  rectitude  itself.  Being  by  nature 
an  intense  partisan,  he  never  saw  the  whole.  From  leader  of  a 
party,  he  shrank  to  be  leader  of  a  faction,  and  so,  by  an  inevit- 
able process  of  contraction,  he  became  a  fanatic  without  a  fol- 
lowing. It  was  not  from  mere  pique  that  Medici  and  Bixio, 
Cosenz  and  Tlirr,  Sirtori,  Guerzoni  and  Malenchini,  and  even 
Crispi,  dropped  away  from  him  during  1860  or  soon  afterward. 
But  Italy,  remembering  that  his  devotion  helped  towards  unity, 
may  well  forget  his  venom  which,  thanks  to  wiser  patriots  than 
he,  failed  to  poison  the  life-blood  of  the  new  nation. 

Close  upon  Garibaldi's  departure  from  Naples,  another  pro- 
tagonist in  the  Drama  of  Italian  Independence  made  his  exit. 
Still  under  the  ban  and  disguised  for  a  time  in  a  Garibaldian  red 
shirt,  Mazzini  glided  out  of  reach  of  Victor  Emanuel's  police. 
In  these  pages,  we  shall  encounter  no  more  that  spare  figure, 
seemingly  frail,  yet  capable  of  unlimited  fatigues;  we  shall  see  no 
more  that  face,  grave  with  sorrowing  for  an  unworthy  world,  nor 
those  eyes,  which,  whether  glowing  with  benediction  or  flashing 
with  scorn,  no  one  ever  forgot;  we  shall  not  hear  again  that  voice 
which  had  once  been  the  voice  of  conscience  for  thousands  of 
Italians,  and  uttered  doctrines  so  seductive  that  his  enemies 
almost  feared  to  listen  to  him.  If  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury bore  any  prophet  of  the  celestial  lineage,  Joseph  Mazzini 
was  he. 

But  immense  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mazzini  the  Prophet 
by  confounding  him  with  Mazzini  the  Politician.  Nothing  could 
be  more  preposterous  than  the  claim  that,  having  been  the 
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forerunner,  he  must  therefore  be  the  best  pilot  to  Italian  Unity. 
If  Piedmont  had  taken  his  advice  after  1850,  there  would  have 
been  neither  independence  nor  unity;  if  his  own  Party  of  Action 
had  followed  him,  Italy  would  never  have  been  freed  or  united. 
Beginning  with  his  tragical  fiasco  at  Milan  in  February,  1853, 
he  proved  by  the  mad  enterprises  which  he  instigated  and  by 
the  wild  propaganda  which  he  poured  forth,  that  he  misunder- 
stood the  time,  the  men,  the  means.  He  not  only  lost  all  sense  of 
proportion,  but  deceived  himself  by  supposing  that  his  formulas 
would  work  automatically,  irrespective  alike  of  the  intelligence 
and  special  aptitude  of  the  Italians  or  of  their  previous  training. 
If  he  had  had  his  way  there  would  have  been  no  Crimean 
Expedition,  no  spokesman  for  Italy  at  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
no  agreement  at  Plombi&res,  no  War  of  1859  which  resulted  in 
the  liberation  of  Lombardy  and  the  union  of  the  Centre.  In- 
stead, there  might  have  been  civil  war  in  Genoa  and  a  succes- 
sion of  tragically  inept  conspiracies. 

But  far  worse  than  his  abortive  opposition,  —  which,  after  all, 
merely  proved  that  he  never 

"  Knew  the  seasoni  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,"  — 

was  Mazzini's  ten-year-long  sowing  of  discord.  Thanks  to  his 
genius  for  invective,  seldom  equaled  and  never  surpassed,  he 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  many  Italians  distrust  or  hatred  of  the 
monarchical  majority  without  which  Unity  could  not  have  been 
achieved.  He  imputed  selfish  motives  to  the  King,  be  vilified 
Cavour,  he  set  circulating  the  poisonous  insinuation  that  the 
Peninsula  was  to  be  Piedmontized,  he  scornfully  reproved  Manin 
and  other  Republicans  who  recognized  that  the  time  had  come  to 
unite  under  the  King's  leadership,  and  when  the  National  Society 
drew  nine-tenths  of  his  party  away  from  him,  he  reviled  that. 
Then,  the  seeds  of  his  sowing  having  borne  fruit  after  their  kind 
in  factions  and  feuds,  he  protested  that  he  was  the  champion  of 
Unity,  a  peace-maker,  a  conciliator.  That  he  believed  this,  who 
can  question?  Mazzini  would  always  be  reconciled  to  any  op- 
ponent who  submitted  to  him.  But  there  is  no  appeal  from 
Pallavicino's  indictment:  "Your  presence  divides  us."  None  of 
his  avowed  enemies  have  equaled  Crispi,  his  ablest  disciple, 
in  blasting  Mazzini's  pretensions  to  practical  statesmanship. 
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Crispi's  arraignment,  delivered  in  1865,  could  not  be  explained 
away,  because  it  was  substantially  true.11 

Gradually,  however,  as  Mazzini's  career  ceases  to  be  distorted 
by  being  falsely  appealed  to  by  partisans  of  the  issues  of  our  day, 
his  failure  as  a  politician  will  seem  less  important,  while  his  glory 
as  prophet  will  be  magnified.  His  genius  was  to  quicken  dead* 
ened  consciences,  to  reveal  patriotism  as  a  duty  and  a  religion 
to  Italians  who  had  forgotten  the  very  meaning  of  country.  An 
authentic  spokesman  of  the  ideal,  he  was  pathetically  ineffectual 
before  the  concrete  facts  of  life.  Fate  seems  never  more  sardonic 
towards  great  men  than  when,  having  raised  them  up  by  giving 
opportunity  to  their  extraordinary  talents,  it  discredits  them 
by  transferring  them  to  a  position  which  exposes  their  defects. 
So  was  it  when  Mazzini  the  Prophet  and  Garibaldi  the  Soldier  of 
Liberty  went  astray  in  the  realm  of  statesmanship. 

Among  the  cardinal  errors  of  both  was  their  belief  that  the 
common  people  and  peasantry  of  Italy  would  respond  to  the  call 
of  freedom.  The  Party  of  Action,  which  made  so  proud  a  boast 
of  being  the  true  representative  of  the  nation,  probably  never 
numbered  more  than  a  few  hundred  thousand  adherents,  and  of 
these  only  a  fraction  enlisted.  When  Garibaldi  retired,  his  army 
mustered  51,000  men,  but  fully  16,000  of  these  were  soldiers  only 
on  paper,  and  several  thousand  more  would  have  been  rejected 
by  any  recruiting  officer  who  knew  his  business.  This  maximum, 
drawn  from  17,000,000  or  18,000,000  of  the  lower  classes,  dis- 
posed of  the  Mazzinian  claim,  which  Garibaldi  once  echoed  and 
later  denounced,  that  the  vast  majority  of  Italians  were  on  tip- 
toe to  rebel.  The  remnant  of  three  or  four  millions,  drawn  from 
the  aristocracy,  the  tradespeople  and  the  professional  men,  really 
achieved  the  Risorgimento.  Among  them,  four  out  of  five  pre- 
ferred a  constitutional  monarchy  to  a  republic;  and  even  among 
the  avowed  Republicans,  the  more  prudent  admitted  that  the 
monarchical  form  ought  to  be  preserved  until  national  unity 
had  become  indissoluble.  Crispi,  who  was  destined  to  surpass  all 
his  brother  Mazzinians  in  that  "tact  for  the  possible"  which 
Cavour  defined  as  the  hall-mark  of  a  statesman,  was  quick  to 
declare,  "The  Monarchy  unites  us  and  the  Republic  would  divide 
us."  In  becoming  a  Monarchist,  in  1862,  Crispi  tacitly  confessed 
u  Ciuf*  M7-40;  Letter*  •  Giweppt  Masrini.  Much  18, 186& 
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that  Cavour's  policy  of  I860,  which  saved  the  Monarchy,  that 
policy  against  which  Crispi  himself  had  fought  most  savagely, 
was,  indeed,  the  salvation  of  Italian  Unity. 

By  grace  of  the  plebiscites,  Victor  Emanuel  was  at  last  King 
of  Italy;  but  the  labor  of  unification  was  increased  by  the  antago- 
nism, which  never  flagged,  although  it  was  not  always  open,  of 
the  Mazzinians  and  Garibaldians.  They  professed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  triumph  of  the  Monarchy,  but  they  could  refrain  neither 
from  showing  their  disappointment  and  disgust  nor  from  venting 
recriminations.  As  when  husband  and  wife  quarrel,  everything 
which  one  does  exasperates  the  other,  so  it  was  with  them.  Quite 
inexcusably,  the  King  and  his  suite  omitted  to  pay  court  to  the 
touchy  liberators.  The  Official  Gazette  contained  no  notice  of 
Garibaldi's  departure.  The  King  referred  too  grudgingly  to  the 
Paladin's  unexampled  services.  The  Royal  offers  of  honor  and 
wealth  being  little  advertised,  the  public  talked  of  ingratitude, 
and  idolized  the  simplicity  and  self-effacement  of  the  Hero,  who 
had  retired  to  Caprera  with  his  bag  of  seeds,  bundle  of  codfish 
and  few  pounds  of  borrowed  money.  Conscious  that  he  was 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing,  Garibaldi  could  not  understand  how 
anybody  could  overlook  this  fact.  His  followers  were  like  him; 
only,  where  he  mulled  over  his  grievance,  they  screamed  it  to  the 
universe.  The  King  went  ahead  in  unemotional  fashion  to  intro- 
duce a  new  administration ;  whereas  the  Garibaldians  would  have 
had  him  keep  thanking  them  for  a  month  or  so:  but  Victor  was 
never  cut  out  to  play  Romeo,  and  the  Revolution  was  not  the 
Juliet  of  his  choice. 

Appointed  Lieutenant-General  for  Naples,  Farini,  that  alert 
administrator  who  had  shown  his  mettle  at  Modena  the  year 
before,  was  overwhelmed  by  his  task.  Even  if  the  Neapolitans 
had  sincerely  desired  an  honest  government,  months  would  have 
been  required  to  plant  it  and  years  to  make  it  flourish:  but  to 
them,  all  government  was  a  hateful  restraint,  to  be  circumvented 
by  brute  violence  or  by  bribes.  Everyone  now  scrambled  for  the 
spoils.  The  Liberals  naturally  expected,  and  they  received,  most 
of  the  plums;  this  enraged  the  Garibaldians,  who  asked  perti- 
nently why  they,  who  had  won  the  Kingdom,  should  be  set  aside 
for  their  feckless  rivals.  Reactionaries  —  priests,  nobles  and 
laszaroni  —  hoped  by  stirring  up  the  turmoil  to  improve  their 
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own  chances.  Any  criminal  needed  only  to  put  on  a  red  shirt 
in  order  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  patriot.  Although  ex-Bourbons 
who  loyally  accepted  the  new  regime  had  of  course  the  right  to 
be  treated  as  Italians,  the  Garibaldians  denounced  such  equaliza- 
tion as  a  concession  to  reaction.  That  Ghio,  who  led  the  troops 
against  Pisacane's  band  in  1857,  should  now  be  allowed  to  com- 
mand the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  seemed  dastardly  to  Jessie  Mario. 
Poor  Farini  had  hardly  measured  his  task,  when  the  sudden  death 
of  his  son-in-law  seemed  to  crush  him.  He  fell  into  a  melancholia, 
the  first  symptom  of  the  mental  break-down  which  eclipsed  his 
later  career.  Losing  control  of  his  power  of  action,  he  had  to  be 
recalled.  Among  his  most  efficient  colleagues  was  Silvio  Spa- 
venta,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  toiled  indefatigably  to 
reduce  the  capital  to  order;  but  we  are  not  told  that  even  Her- 
cules cleansed  the  Augean  stables  in  a  day. 

More  ominous  than  the  lawlessness  of  Naples,  was  the  bri- 
gandage which  infested  many  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  To  be 
brigands  had  been  as  natural  a  trade  for  enterprising  provincials 
under  the  misrule  of  the  Bourbons,  as  to  be  Camorrists  was  for 
the  dwellers  in  the  great  city  itself.  A  brigand  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  self-respecting  person,  who  protested  against  the 
extortions  and  iniquities  of  Bomba's  system.  Now,  however, 
from  his  refuge  at  Gaeta  Francis  II  organized  brigandage  on  a 
large  scale.  The  bands  of  highwaymen,  armed  with  his  leave, 
committed  atrocities,  sparing  neither  women  nor  children,  robbed, 
burned  and  intimidated;  and  the  Bourbons  had  the  effrontery  to 
claim  that  in  so  doing  they  were  honest  patriots,  defending  their 
homes  against  the  Piedmontese  invaders.  They  rendered  the 
introduction  of  orderly  government  impossible.  They  cut  off 
communications,  by  guarding  the  country  roads.  The  fastness 
of  Civitella  del  Tronto  served  them  as  a  refuge;  and  if  they 
were  hard  pressed  they  found  safety  by  merely  crossing  into  the 
Pope's  country.  Had  not  Francis  II  been  seconded  by  the  Papal 
leaders,  brigandage  might  have  collapsed  with  his  downfall; 
but  its  real  arsenal  was  Rome,  where  the  Papal  advisers  did  not 
scruple  to  give  instructions  to  the  priests  and  friars  of  the  Nea- 
politan provinces  to  foment  an  insurrection.  The  superstitious 
mountaineers  of  the  Abruzzi,  only  too  glad  to  have  an  ecclesias- 
tical sanction  for  their  banditry,  pocketed  eagerly  the  spurious 
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coins,  bearing  Bombino's  bead,  which  were  sent  from  Rome11 
to  be  distributed  to  them  from  the  monasteries  and  curates' 
houses.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Bourbon-Papal  decadents, 
that  they  should  pay  even  their  hired  assassins  in  false  money. 

Only  by  a  remorseless  hunting  down,  could  brigandage  in  its 
openly  violent  form  be  exterminated.  The  work  required  years; 
called  eventually  for  the  employment  of  70,000  or  more  troops; 
cost  tens  of  millions  of  lire  in  direct  losses,  and  an  incalculable 
sum  in  the  check  to  agriculture,  industry  and  habits  of  civilization ; 
destroyed  hundreds  of  soldiers'  lives  in  actual  combat  and  many 
more  by  disease;  and  retarded  by  several  decades  the  Italian- 
ization  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  the  23  months  from  May,  1861, 
through  March,  1863,  no  fewer  than  7151  brigands  were  rendered 
innocuous.  Of  these  2413  were  killed  in  conflict  and  1038,  cap- 
tured in  arms,  were  shot.18  That  Pius  IX  and  Francis  II  should 
abet  brigandage,  in  order  to  blight  the  provinces  which,  through 
misrule  which  the  world  had  long  condemned,  they  could  not 
retain,  marks  the  last  stage  of  decomposing  despotism.  Apo- 
logists of  both  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  the  brigandage  they 
organized  was  a  holy  war,  and  the  Abruzzi  were  another  Vendue, 
but  the  world  was  not  deceived.  Pope  and  Bourbon  hoped,  by 
promoting  anarchy  in  the  Centre  and  South,  that  they  could  per- 
suade Europe  not  only  that  the  Union  of  Italy  was  a  sham,  but 
that  a  large  part  of  the  country  would  not  submit  to  a  union 
forced  upon  it  by  Piedmontese  ambition  aided  by  French  arms. 
Posterity  has  simply  reaffirmed  the  verdict  of  a  contemporary 
English  historian,  who  said:  " There  can  be  no  greater  crime 
against  society  than  that  of  organizing,  paying,  and  directing  the 
rogues  of  a  nation  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it.  For  though  it 
may  not  be  a  crime  to  destroy  a  nation,  it  is  always  the  greatest 
of  crimes  to  corrupt,  befoul,  disorganize  society.  Brigandage 
strikes  deeper  than  nationality."  u 

In  Sicily,  other  difficulties  confronted  the  new  government. 
The  inveterate  feuds  croppea  out.  Autonomists,  Reactionaries, 
Mazzinians,  plied  their  conflicting  propaganda.  That  section 
of  the  population  which  was  always  against  the  government, 

11  M.  Monnier:  Notizie  Storicke  Documentate  sul  Brigantaggio.  Florence,  1863, 
p.  41.  "  David  Hilton :  Brigandage  in  South  Italy.  London,  1864.  2  vols,  n,  268. 
14  De  Witt,  802.  Hilton,  n,  IS. 
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because  government  either  fleeced  it  or  tried  to  curb  its  criminal 
acts,  swelled  rapidly.  To  provide  new  tools  for  the  new  task* 
Cavour  sent  Marquis  Montezemolo,  a  Piedmontese  Liberal,  to 
replace  Mordini,  who  had  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  himself  of 
his  Republicanism.  La  Farina  and  Cordova  accompanied  Mon- 
tezemolo,— a  questionable  move,  in  view  of  the  wrath  they  had 
stirred  up  in  the  summer;  but  Cavour  required  agents  there 
whom  he  could  trust,  and  he  wished  to  atone  for  La  Farina's  ex- 
pulsion. When  the  King  visited  Palermo,  he  was  welcomed  with 
frantic  demonstrations.  The  populace  unhitched  his  horses, 
dragged  his  court  coach  up  Via  Toledo  to  the  Cathedral,  and 
then  they  surged  with  him  into  the  building.  Royally  incensed 
at  this  indignity,  Victor  Emanuel  told  the  Mayor  to  inform  them 
that  he  was  neither  an  opera  tenor  nor  a  ballet-dancer,  and  that 
he  wished  men  to  behave  like  men  and  not  like  beasts.  The 
Garibaldians  carefully  noted  that  he  made  no  acknowledgment 
in  public  of  their  Chief.16  He  avoided  further  ovations,  by  not 
appearing  in  the  streets  on  foot.  But  as  La  Farina  wrote  Cavour: 
"Our  Southerners  need  to  know  the  person  materially  and  to  see 
it,  in  order  to  love  it.  .  .  .  Four  or  five  promenades  .  .  .  would 
arouse  greater  sympathy  for  the  King,  than  four  or  five  acts  of 
civic  virtue  or  of  military  valor.  .  .  .  Garibaldi  showed  himself 
lavishly.99  w  The  King,  however,  lacked  both  the  will  and  the  art 
to  curry  favor  with  anybody,  least  of  all  with  the  populace,  and 
after  a  brief  stay,  he  left  for  Naples.  The  Sicilian  situation  grew 
worse.  La  Farina  found  three  or  four  times  as  many  office-holders 
as  the  work  called  for;  pensions  assigned  to  wives,  daughters  and 
even  lemans  of  self-styled  patriots;  and  patriots  themselves 
drawing  each  four  or  five  salaries.17  He  endeavored  to  reform 
these  abuses.  As  a  result,  he  and  Cordova  had  to  flee  from  Pal- 
ermo in  peril  of  their  lives.  La  Farina's  enemies  charged  him 
with  want  of  tact:  in  truth,  however,  political  spoilsmen  have 
never  discovered  tact  in  the  reformer  who  deprived  them  of 
their  spoils.  Although  Montezemolo  labored  conscientiously, 
more  than  goodwill  on  his  part  was  needed  to  redeem  Sicily. 
Farini's  collapse  enabled  Cavour  to  suggest  the  appointment, 
January  9, 1861,  of  the  King's  cousin,  Prince  Eugene  of  Carig- 

»  Tivaroni,  ui,$55.      "La  Farina,  n,  458;  La  Farina  to  C,  Dec.  1, 18001 
"  Ibid,  ii,  466;  Jan.  18, 1861. 
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nano,  who  went  to  Naples  with  Costantino  Nigra,  the  ablest 
of  Cavour's  young  pupils,  as  his  secretary. 

Looked  at  thus  minutely,  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  seemed 
at  the  beginning  of  1861  to  be  in  a  perilous  state.  There  were 
many  reasons  why  it  might  never  be  knit  together.  Internal 
troubles,  due  to  chronic  causes,  rarely  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
War  may  be  decided  by  a  single  battle,  whereas  reconstruction 
demands  years:  after  the  brief  flash  of  glory,  the  long  tedium  of 
character-building.  The  Italians  had  not  only  to  face  the  com* 
mon  obstacles  to  reconstruction,  but  a  host  of  special  evils.  No 
doubt  there  were  high-minded  citizens  everywhere  who  earnestly 
desired  national  unity,  but  did  not  realize,  until  they  made  the 
experiment,  how  roughly  their  habits  conflicted  with  their  de- 
sires. The  Past  of  every  town,  province  and  state  rose  up  like  an 
unbidden  spectre,  in  denial  of  unity.  Concessions  must  be  made, 
but  who  should  begin?  Compromise  and  mutual  forbearance  are 
the  essentials  of  friendly  relations,  whether  public  or  private :  but 
if  they  did  not  emerge  spontaneously,  who  should  compel  them? 
And  so  much  could  be  settled  only  by  experience,  that  discussion 
seemed  imperative. 

In  such  a  crisis,  the  statesman  is  he  who  never  loses  sight  of 
fundamentals.  Italy  needed  first  a  uniform  government.  One 
law  must  prevail  before  the  people  could  feel  united,  or  would 
respect  any  law.  To  extend  the  Piedmontese  Constitution,  al- 
ready acknowledged  by  half  the  Peninsula,  was  simple  common 
sense;  later,  if  necessary,  it  might  be  amended.  So  too  Piedmon- 
tese —  that  is,  national  —  methods  of  administration  must  be 
introduced  everywhere  in  order  to  carry  that  law  out  uniformly. 
That  the  men  who  had  proved  themselves  ablest  in  such  adminis- 
trative work  should  be  chosen  to  establish  it  in  the  new  states 
was  again  as  indispensable  as  that  they  should  reap  unpopularity 
and  odium  for  their  reward.  The  Two  Sicilies  could  not  be  gov- 
erned as  a  conquered  state  —  that  would  have  been  easy  —  but 
must  be  treated  as  equals  to  Piedmont,  with  her  thirteen  years 
of  constitutional  experience,  and  to  Tuscany,  with  her  long  inher- 
itance of  culture.  But  in  Sicily  only  ten  persons  out  of  every 
hundred  could  read  and  write,  and  the  Church  held  one  third  of 
the  island  in  fee.  The  Regno  was  quite  as  bad  in  both  respects. 
Heart-rending  and  widespread  poverty,  superstitions  that  re- 
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duced  their  victims  to  the  level  of  savages,  and  ignorance,  — 
these  were  the  returns  the  Church  made  for  the  exemptions  she 
had  enjoyed  during  a  thousand  years.  Small  wonder  that  the 
factions  found  it  mere  child's  play  to  inflame  this  vast  brutalized 
mob  against  the  "foreigners"  from  the  North.  Nevertheless,  on 
constitutional  government  would  follow  the  curtailing  of  Clerical 
greed,  and,  it  was  hoped,  the  introduction  of  popular  education 
and  of  means  to  economic  improvement. 

These  were  the  ends  Cavour  sought  in  the  first  distracting 
months  of  liberation.  He  knew  well  the  defects  of  the  men  he 
sent  to  Naples  and  Palermo  but  they  were  the  best  he  had  to 
send.  He  discounted  the  cries  against  Piedmontizing,  in  which 
Clericals,  Bourbons  and  Republicans  joined.  Convinced  from 
youth  that  structural  changes  in  a  people  come  best  gradually, 
he  perceived  the  irony  of  heaping  upon  him  blame  for  the  chaos 
which  he  had  struggled  to  prevent.  Without  faltering,  he  turned 
the  stream  of  National  Government  into  every  section:  for  it 
was  the  symbol  of  unity,  however  the  people  might  chafe  at  it. 
Although  circumstances  were  extraordinary  and  menacing,  he 
would  not  consent  to  employ  unconstitutional  methods  for  sub- 
duing them.  "The  salvation  of  Italy,"  he  wrote  La  Farina,  "re- 
sides in  Parliament.  If  it  has  a  majority  honest,  liberal  and  hos- 
tile to  the  sects,  I  fear  nothing.  But  if  the  majority  is  sectarian 
or  merely  weak,  I  cannot  foresee  the  calamities  that  might 
threaten  us."  "  His  devotion  to  constitutional  principles  made 
it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  entrusting  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Garibaldi,  who,  when  the  King  told 
him  that  his  proposed  dictatorship  with  full  powers  would  be 
unconstitutional,  replied  that  "when  one  wished,  one  could  do 
anything."  "  So  an  American  political  boss  remarked  at  a  simi- 
lar objection,  "What  does  the  Constitution  matter  between 
friends?  "  The  truth  was,  as  we  have  often  observed,  that,  in  his 
perfectly  sincere  admiration  of  Democracy,  Garibaldi  always 
assumed  that  it  could  at  pleasure  be  tempered  by  a  dictatorship 
controlled  by  himself.  Cavour,  on  the  contrary,  revering  con- 
stitutional government  as  the  true  safeguard  of  modern  liberty, 
never  felt  so  secure  as  when  he  bad  Parliament  behind  him. 

11  La  Farina,  n,  455;  C.  to  La  Farina,  Dec*  I860.  "  Solaroli.  845. 
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ITALY  UNITED  — ROME  FOR  CAPITAL 

EXAMINED  element  by  element,  the  new  Italy  disclosed 
these  grave  hindrances,  not  merely  to  a  healthy  union  but 
to  the  attainment  of  a  civilised  state;  to  the  world,  however,  she 
seemed  a  miracle.  On  January  1,  1859,  only  Piedmont  was  free; 
on  January  1,  1861,  only  Venetiaand  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
were  not  free.  Such  a  transformation  in  so  short  a  time  amazed 
Europe.  Compared  to  the  enemies  already  overcome,  the  diffi- 
culties of  reconstruction  seemed  almost  negligible,  so  that  gener- 
ous spirits  predicted  that  the  Italians  would  make  a  strong  na- 
tion. From  the  outside,  everything  looked  rosy.  While  war  lasts 
men  pray  for  peace  as  the  sure  dispeller  of  all  evils;  but  peace 
often  merely  dispels  war,  and  then  unloads  a  cargo  of  evils  of  her 
own,  besides  those  which  war  has  bred. 

Elections  for  the  first  Parliament  of  United  Italy  were  held  in 
January,  1861.  The  Bourbon  King,  besieged  in  Gaeta  since  No^ 
vember,  must  have  surrendered  earlier  by  blockade  and  bombard* 
ment,  if  the  French  Emperor  had  not  instructed  Vice-Admiral 
Tinan  *  to  interpose  his  squadron  between  the  Italian  fleet  and  the 
forts.  Napoleon's  action,  devious  as  usual,  Lord  John  Russell 
rightly  characterized  as  unintelligible.1  Having  permitted  the  dia* 
memberment  of  the  Papal  States  and  the  liberation  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  why  did  he  connive  at  the  prolongation  of  a  hopeless  strug- 
gle? Unless  Francis  II  were  saved  by  foreign  intervention,  his 
doom  was  sealed.  Yet  he  was  being  aided  by  the  very  monarch  who 
frowned  on  intervention.  Did  Napoleon  himself,  through  whose 
mind  strange  thoughts  flitted,  cherish  the  idea  of  restoring  th* 
Bourbon?  or  had  he  still  hopes  that  some  unforeseen  chance  might 
enable  him  to  set  up  Murat  at  Naples?  So  long  as  he  kept  the 
Italians  out  of  Gaeta,  he  exposed  them  to  dangers  which  might 

1  For  his  instructions  see  Affaires  Etrangere*,  1860,  pp.  168-64. 
1,  009-71;  Thouvenel  to  Tinan,  Oct  80, 1860. 
»  Corretpondenc*,  18GQ,  pt  vii,  187;  Russell  to  Cowley,  Dec.  84,1860, 
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torn  out  to  his  advantage.  Meanwhile,  he  held  a  rod  over  them, 
because  every  week's  delay  postponed  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. The  Reactionists  took  heart;  brigandage  multiplied; 
the  Bourbon  King  could  proclaim  that  his  subjects  still  longed 
for  him  and  that  the  new  government  was  far  worse  than  his  own. 
At  first  Napoleon  gave  out  that  he  simply  wished  to  save  Bom- 
bino's  dignity,  so  that  he  might  depart  without  seeming  to  run 
away.*  After  the  plebiscite,  he  pretended  that  he  kept  advising 
Bombino  that,  having  saved  his  honor,  he  had  better  quit  Gaeta: 
but  his  true  purpose  appeared  in  the  continuance  of  the  French 
men-of-war  in  the  harbor.  In  lieu  of  better  evidence,  however, 
we  may  believe  that  Napoleon  took  this  means  of  disavowing 
sympathy  with  the  Revolution,  as  embodied  in  Garibaldi,  and 
of  reassuring  the  PapaKsts  in  France  and  at  Rome  that  he  had 
not  abandoned  the  Pope.  Empress  Eugenie,  Thouvenel  and 
Gramont  supported  this  policy,  which  in  the  end  brought  only 
ignominy  on  the  Empire;  but  they  would  have  gone  further 
and  actively  interfered.  Gramont  protested  that  it  was  cruel  to 
dangle  a  cord,  intentionally  cut  too  short,  just  out  of  reach  of  a 
drowning  man.4  Cavour  himself  tried  in  vain  by  friendly  remon- 
strance to  cause  Napoleon  to  withdraw;  help  came  at  last  from 
England.  Lord  John  addressed  despatches  to  Paris  which  grew 
in  pungency  until  the  Emperor  thought  it  unwise  to  ignore  them.1 
Tinan  steamed  away  from  Gaeta  on  January  10.  Francis  II, 
encouraged  by  his  gallant  Queen,  held  out  until  February  14; 
then  he  capitulated.  The  siege,  which  had  cost  both  sides  heavily 
in  money  and  had  reduced  the  garrison  by  a  third,  enabled  the 
Bourbon  troops  to  show  a  last  gleam  of  valor  before  they  ceased 
to  fight  under  the  Bourbon  flag  forever. 

Having  a  momentous  project  on  his  hands,  Cavour  allowed  no 
irritation  over  Gaeta,  which  he  treated  as  a  side  issue,  to  creep* 
into  his  communications  with  Paris.  Napoleon,  however,  hinted 
that  he  was  displeased  with  him.  "  It  matters  little  to  me,"  Ca- 
vour wrote  Farini,  "that  the  Emperor  finds  fault  with  me.  I 
serve  my  country  not  for  the  pleasure  of  princes;  therefore  the 
Emperor's  displeasure  does  not  trouble  me.  The  day  when  I  can 

•  Affaires  Btrangfre*.  1860,  164.   Correspondence,  I860,  pt  vii,  ISi. 
4  Thouvenel,  n,  876;  Gramont  to  Thouvenel,  Nov.  S,  1860. 
1  Correspondence,  I860,  pt  vii,  186, 186, 187. 
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honorably  retire,  I  shall  lay  down  power  with  greater  gusto  than 
he  will  have  at  seeing  me  go."6  Before  that  day  should  come, 
however,  the  little  man  intended  to  complete  the  Unity  of 
Italy.  To  that  completion,  one  thing  was  absolutely  essential — 
Rome.  When  North,  Centre  and  South  were  welded  together, 
Rome  alone  could  satisfy  the  conflicting  requirements  of  a  capi- 
tal. To  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians,  Turin  seemed  a  foreign  city. 
Lombards  insisted  that  Milan  should  be  preferred  to  it.  Tus- 
cans clung  to  Florence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Piedmontese 
pleaded  with  justifiable  devotion  that  Turin,  the  cradle  of  na- 
tional independence,  the  asylum  of  Italian  patriots,  the  residence 
of  the  King,  the  home  of  the  Subalpine  Parliament,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  capital.  Without  Rome,  geography  pointed  to 
Florence,  as  being  nearest  to  the  Centre:  but  considerations 
of  geography  cannot  smooth  away  prejudices  or  even  compen- 
sate for  civic  emotions  and  patriotic  desires.  Cavour  wished  that 
there  might  be  two  capitals  —  his  beloved  Turin  for  business, 
and  Rome  for  state  and  pleasure :  but  he  knew  that  personal  prefer- 
ence ought  not  to  weigh  against  the  supreme  national  considera- 
tions. Rome  was  neutral  —  Milanese  or  Florentines,  Turinese 
or  Neapolitans  could  not  set  up  their  local  city  before  her. 
Rome  was  universal,  the  symbol  of  unity  for  Italians,  the  centre 
to  which,  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world,  all  roads  led. 
Ricasoli  not  less  than  Garibaldi  acknowledged  the  spell  of 
Rome.  Mazzini  had  long  prophesied  the  Third  Rome,  which 
should  be  to  modern  life  what  Imperial  Rome  was  to  antiquity 
and  Papal  Rome  to  the  Middle  Age. 

Sentiment,  political  expediency*  history,  the  claims  of  struct- 
ural symmetry  and  of  geographical  convenience,  called  for  Rome 
as  the  capital  of  Italy.  But  Rome  was  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Pope,  who  happened  also  to  be  a  petty  Italian  despot.  > 

The  Papacy,  the  temporal  institution,  stricken  with  senility, 
infected  with  the  vices  of  old  age  when  it  is  corrupt,  had  for  sixty 
years  required  foreign  support  to  save  it  from  its  own  subjects. 
Now,  however,  Austria,  the  pledged  protectress  of  despotism  in 
Italy,  had  been  expelled;  a  large  part  of  the  Papal  territory  had 
already  been  united  to  the  new  Kingdom;  and  if  the  French  gar- 
rison were  withdrawn,  the  narrow  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  would 

•  Letter*  iv,  111;  C.  to  Farini.  Dec  $,  1860.  * 
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throw  over  Papal  government  in  a  day.  The  time  seemed  pro- 
pitious, therefore,  for  persuading  the  Pope  to  come  to  terms  with 
modern  conditions.  He  could  hope  nothing  more  from  Austria; 
the  Catholic  Powers  had  not  lifted  a  finger  to  prevent  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Legations;  the  French  Emperor  was  known  to  be  tired 
of  propping  up  the  ungrateful  and  incompetent  Papal  regime; 
Pius  could  be  satisfied  that  he  had  loyally  striven  to  preserve  in* 
tact  the  impossible  political  legacy  handed  down  from  one  pope 
to  another  since  the  Renaissance. 

Cavour's  splendid  project,  however,  did  not  stop  short  at  se- 
curing the  predestined  capital  for  United  Italy;  it  went  on  to  em- 
brace the  vision  of  a  renewed  Church,  whose  influence  would  be 
immeasurably  enhanced  as  soon  as  it  was  freed  from  its  worldly 
consort.  Impressed  by  the  part  which  religion  should  play  in  the 
life  of  a  people,  he  recognized,  as  many  of  the  devoutest  Catho- 
lics of  that  century  recognized,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
moral  decadence  and  spiritual  torpor  was  the  confusing  of  relig- 
ion and  politics.  So  he  aimed  at  a  solution  in  which,  by  the  di- 
vorce of  Church  and  State,  the  service  of  God  should  no  longer 
be  neglected  for  the  service  of  Mammon.  As  a  proof  that  this 
was  his  desire,  he  based  his  first  appeal  to  the  Pontiff  on  the  ben- 
efits which  religion  would  derive  from  the  proposed  compact. 
Free  from  hatred  and  malice,  he  approached  the  question  with 
the  detachment  of  a  mathematician,  who  endeavors  to  discover 
a  solution  which  shall  be  approved  long  after  the  original  parties 
to  the  transaction  have  vanished.  This  habit  of  his  of  subordi- 
nating his  personal  feelings  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  —  as  he 
had  done  in  his  relations  with  Garibaldi  — was  so  unusual,  that 
his  critics  failed  to  recognize  it,  or  if  they  faintly  surmised  it, 
they  imputed  it  to  hypocrisy. 

In  order  to  make  Rome  the  capital  of  United  Italy,  he  must 
either  persuade  the  Pope  to  consent  to  give  up  his  temporal 
power,  or,  if  that  failed,  arrange  with  Napoleon  to  withdraw 
the  French  garrison,  upon  which  the  Eternal  City  would  speedily 
welcome  the  Italians.  He  proposed  to  exhaust  his  efforts  with 
Rome  direct,  before  trying  the  roundabout  and  less  satisfactory 
dealings  with  Paris.  After  the  occupation  of  Umbria  and  the 
Marches,  Cavour  asked  Diomede  Pantaleoni,  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  a  friepd  both  of  Cavour  and  of  several  of  the 
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cardinals,  to  sound  very  discreetly  whether  there  were  any  passi* 
bility  of  opening  the  way  to  a  reconciliation.  In  the  course  of  9 
fortnight,  Pantaleoni  sent  a  favorable  reply;  and  he  made  sudr 
progress  that  by  the  middle  of  December  he  presented  a  mem* 
orial  to  one  of  the  most  influential  cardinals.  This  was  San- 
tucci,  known  as  the  opponent  of  that  AntoneUian  policy  by 
which  the  Papacy  had  been  wrecked  and  the  Church  was  being 
forced  back  into  medieval  intransigence.  Pantaleonf s  rough 
draft  of  proposals  began  with  Cavoor's  formula,  *' A  Free  Church 
in  a  Free  State/'  and  specified  that  the  Pope  should  relinquish 
temporal  power,  in  return  for  which  he  should  be  acknowledged 
as  nominal  sovereign,  inviolable  in  his  person,  absolutely  free  to 
exercise  his  ecclesiastical  functions  according  to  canonical  forms, 
to  communicate  with  the  clergy  in  Italy  and  abroad,  and  to  con* 
voke  synods.  He  should  retain  the  Vatican  and  certain  other 
palaces,  besides  receiving  a  munificent  annual  subsidy.  To  the 
clergy  should  be  assigned  revenues  sufficient  to  support  every 
priest  who  had  the  cure  of  souls  entrusted  to  him.  Liberty  of 
teaching  and  of  preaching,  of  founding  theological  schools  and 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  was  stipulated,  subject  only  to  the 
civil  laws  which  applied  to  all  persons  in  the  Kingdom.7 

Before  these  bare  proposals  were  made,  however,  Cavour 
wished  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Papalists  by  showing  the  bene- 
fits which  the  compact  would  bring  to  the  Church.  The  Italian 
people,  he  said,  was  profoundly  Catholic  Schism  had  never 
taken  deep  roots  among  them.  All  the  more  desirable,  there-* 
fore,  was  it  that  the  antagonism  between  them  and  the  directors 
of  their  religion  should  oease.  Much  of  that  antagonism  was 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  in  his  character  of  Italian  prince  the 
Pope  had  seemed  a  political  rival  to  his  fellow  Italian  princes, 
who  had  consequently  imposed  many  restrictions  upon  his  eccles- 
iastical functions.  Hence  the  Tannuccian  Laws  in  Naples,  the 
Leopoldine  laws  in  Tuscany,  the  Josephine  Laws  in  the  Austrian 
provinces;  hence  concordats,  bargains  and  reciprocal  favors  with 
the  Catholic  Powers  outside  the  Peninsula.  "To  vindicate  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Church  from  the  State  in  spiritual 
affairs,9'  he  urged,  "is  doubtless  the  noblest  and  loftiest  mission 
that  Pope  Pius  IX  could  undertake.*'  He  pointed  out  that  the 

'  Text  of  piopoaaU,  with  C.  ootnmmU,  Star,  floe-  nn.  415-10;  Nov.  28»  18gq 
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failure  of  the  recent  concordat  with  Austria  showed  that  the 
method  chosen  to  secure  it  was  not  the  best  adapted  to  either 
the  spirit  of  the  times  or  the  actual  aspirations  of  Christian  peo- 
ples. Italy,  he  said,  was  the  only  Catholic  country  which  could 
aid  Pius  to  fulfil  his  glorious  mission,  and  Victor  Emanuel  the 
only  sovereign  who  could  set  the  example  of  renouncing  fran- 
chises, to  guard  which  had  been  till  then  one  of  the  hinges  of 
European  politics.  By  these  and  other  considerations,  Cavour 
hoped  that  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  would  realize  that  the  great 
boon  of  a  Free  Church  must  far  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  Tem- 
poral Power.  That  Temporal  Power  itself  had  been  hewn  down 
to  a  precarious  minimum,  which  would  vanish  in  turn  whenever 
the  French  evacuated  Rome.  As  the  Church  had  always  been 
strongest  when  the  Papacy  was  weakest,  so  the  culmination  of 
the  Papacy,  when  in  its  luxury,  splendor  and  worldliness  it  sur- 
passed the  other  unbridled  princedoms  of  the  Renaissance,  saw 
the  falling  away  from  Catholicism  of  half  of  Christendom,  fol- 
lowed by  the  degeneration  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  and  the 
spread  of  scepticism  in  France.  Providence  seemed  to  have  set 
before  the  Pope  the  opportunity  of  making  the  Church  once 
more  a  mighty  religious  and  moral  influence,  untrammeled  by 
the  political,  mundane  and  corrupting  interests  of  the  Papacy. 

Cavour  hoped  that,  though  his  appeal  to  the  spiritual  side 
should  fail,  the  practical  benefits  which  he  offered  would  win 
over  the  Pope  and  his  counsellors.  He  believed  that,  when  the 
bishops  and  lower  clergy  understood  what  the  change  would 
mean  to  them,  they  would  welcome  it.  To  the  objection  that  he 
was  conceding  too  much  —  that  the  Church,  freed  from  the 
Papacy,  would  acquire  a  real  influence  over  the  country — he 
replied:  "I  do  not  fear  liberty  in  any  of  its  applications."1  He 
did  not  allow  the  fact  that  the  Curia  was  the  most  reactionary 
body  in  the  Roman  Catholic  world  to  discourage  him. 

Although  the  details  of  the  negotiations  have  never  been  offi- 
cially revealed,  we  can  trace  with  some  definiteness  the  course 
taken  by  Cavour's  agents.  Pantaleoni  was  joined  by  Father 
Passaglia,  a  Jesuit,  who  had  commended  himself  to  the  Pope  by 
writing  a  strong  polemic  in  behalf  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  and  who  now,  being  convinced  of  the  immense 

•  UtUre,  yi,  101;  C.  to  PanUleoni,  Nor.  28, 1800. 
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harm  which  the  moribund  Temporal  Power  was  causing  the 
Church,  bravely  advocated  its  abolition.  Passaglia  and  Panta- 
leoni  found  sympathetic  hearers  in  Cardinals  Santucci  and  D' An- 
drea, and  probably  some  others,  whose  names  were  held  back. 
Their  reports  cheered  Cavour,  who  regarded  any  rift  in  the  Car- 
dinals'  College  as  a  hopeful  sign.  He  wrote  Passaglia  on  February 
21, 1861 :  "I  trust  that,  before  this  coming  Easter,  you  will  send 
me  an  olive  branch,  symbol  of  eternal  peace  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Italians.  If  that 
comes  to  pass,  the  joy  of  the  Catholic  world  will  be  greater  than 
that  which,  nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago,  the  entry  of  our  Lord 
into  Jerusalem  produced."9  On  January  13,  Cavour  received  a 
despatch  announcing  that  when  Cardinal  Santucci  spoke  out, 
the  Pope  appeared  to  resign  himself  to  the  suggested  surrender 
of  the  Temporal  Power;  then  Antonelli  was  called,  and  he  too, 
after  a  brief  opposition,  seemed  to  acquiesce.  Both  he  and  San- 
tucci begged  the  Pope  to  release  them  from  their  oath,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  canonically  free  to  treat  this  question.  Cavour 
secretly  informed  Napoleon  III  of  the  transaction  and  received 
word  that  the  Emperor  hoped  he  would  proceed,  although  he 
predicted  that  there  was  slight  chance  of  success.  Before  author- 
izing even  an  officious  overture,  Cavour  still  waited.  Passaglia 
had  an  interview  with  Pius  and  Antonelli,  from  which  he  made 
favorable  deductions,10  and  went  to  Turin  to  confer  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  taken  Minghetti  and  Artom  into  the 
secret.  When  the  Jesuit  Father  returned  to  Rome,  he  bore  with 
him  the  systematized  proposals.  During  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  he  and  Pantaleoni  felt  their  way  towards  a  favorable 
moment;  but  the  Jesuits  already  had  wind  of  the  intrigue,  and 
they  drew  so  close  a  ring  round  Pius  that  Cardinal  d'Andrea  ad- 
vised that  Cavour  should  instruct  his  agents  to  go  direct  to  the 
Pope  and  tell  him  that  the  Government  would  be  glad  to  negoti- 
ate. Cavour  consented.11  His  credentials  scarcely  reached  Rome, 
however,  before  Pantaleoni  was  commanded  to  quit  the  city 
within  twenty-four  hours.11   What  had  happened?  We  can  only 

•  Star.  Doe.,  vm,  492.  "  Ibid,  421;  Teccio's  despatch  of  Feb.  5, 1801. 

"  Ibid,  440;  C.'s  telegram  to  Pantaleoni,  March  0,  1801. 

u  Pius  wished  to  expel  Pantaleoni*s  family  also,  but  on  learning  that  hit  wife 
was  English  and  that  Palmerston  would  make  trouble,  he  exclaimed*  "Ah!  thai 
cursed  Lord  Palmerston."  Pantaleoni,  91. 
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conjecture  as  to  what  induced  Antonelli's  sudden  revulsion  — 
for  he  it  was  who  gave  the  drastic  order. 

While  Passaglia  and  Pantaleoni  had  been  attempting  to  work 
upon  the  Pope  through  the  more  Liberal  Cardinals,  other  Ca- 
vourian  agents — Omero  Bozino,  Salvator  Aguglia,  one  of  Anto- 
nelli's intimates,  and  Antonio  Isaia,  secretary  of  the  Dataria 
—  approached  Antonelli  himself.  As  it  was  certain  that  Pius 
would  take  no  final  action  without  the  approval  of  his  political 
mentor,  common  sense  dictated  the  expediency  of  propitiating 
that  personage.  Bozino,  therefore,  drew  up  general  overtures 
similar  in  most  respects  to  Pantaleoni's.  In  addition  he  proposed 
that  the  Italian  Government  should  approve  all  the  contracts 
made  by  the  Antonelli  family  with  the  Papal  Government,  be- 
sides bestowing  on  Cardinal  Antonelli  himself  three  million  lire, 
and  conferring  special  honors  upon  his  brothers.1'  The  price 
would  have  been  cheap,  most  Italians  would  have  declared,  to 
pay  for  amputating  the  Papal  cancer  from  Italy  and  the  Catho- 
lic world.  Antonelli,  whose  piety  could  be  reached  only  through 
his  purse,  is  described  as  being  ready  to  close  the  bargain;  for 
after  Castelfidardo  he  looked  upon  the  Temporal  Power  as  lost 
and  was  watching  for  the  best  way  in  which  to  provide  for  his  own 
future.  According  to  Isaia  and  Aguglia  the  negotiation  had  gone 
so  far  that  nothing  more  was  needed  except  Antonelli's  signature 
to  the  compact,  before  he  presented  it  to  the  consistory.14  Then 
without  warning,  the  transaction  blew  up.  Pantaleoni  fled  from 
Rome  on  March  21,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Isaia  and  Passa- 
glia. What  made  Antonelli  change  his  mind?  The  leaking  out  of 
the  secret,  says  Isaia:  but  the  Cardinal  needed  only  to  disavow 
any  knowledge  of  the  affair,  in  order  to  remain  diplomatically 
correct.  More  probably  he  found  in  the  Curia  so  strong  a  body 
of  opponents  to  the  scheme,  that  he  deemed  it  safer  to  cast  it 
aside,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  coming  to  Rome  of  the  Bour- 
bon King  and  Queen  after  the  fall  of  Gaeta  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  In  collusion  with  the  Pope's  Government  they  were 
organizing  brigandage  on  a  vast  scale  and  labeling  it  a  holy  war. 
The  condition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  so  disturbed  that 
Francis  and  his  fellow-pretenders  might  dream  that  either  civil 

»  Text  of  proposals  in  Stor.  Doe.,  vm,  435-S4;  C.  to  Borino,  Feb.  14, 1861. 
"  Aguglia;  cited  by  De  Cesare:  Roma,  n,  10G-O7. 
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war  or  foreign  intervention  would  give  them  a  chance  to  recover 
their  thrones.  So  long  as  that  chance  existed,  the  wary  Antonelli 
might  very  well  reason  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  throw  away 
the  Temporal  Power.  Pius  also,  from  being  resigned,  became 
suddenly  immovable.  Had  his  Jesuit  entourage  intimidated 
him?  Did  he  remember  that  Clement  XTV,  the  last  pope  who  had 
dared  to  resist  the  Company  of  Jesus,  sickened  mysteriously  and 
died,  of  poison  their  enemies  believed?  On  March  18,  he  uttered 
an  encyclical  breathing  anathema  upon  the  government  at 
Turin,  and  that  same  day,  he  flew  into  one  of  his  periodic  rages 
and  so  berated  Santucci  that  the  poor  Cardinal  lost  his  mind 
and  died  insane  a  few  months  later.1* 

Thus  ended,  not  inappropriately  in  a  burst  of  pontifical  fury, 
Cavour's  attempt  to  harmonize  Church  and  State  in  Italy.  Cyn- 
ics smiled  at  seeing  him  outwitted,  as  they  thought,  by  Anto- 
fcelli.  The  friendly  rather  pitied  him  as  the  victim  of  a  Utopian 
aberration.  Those  who  knew  the  circuitous  methods  of  the  Curia 
said  that  he  had  not  taken  time  enough.  But  the  underlying  ob* 
stacle  was  the  astuteness  with  which  the  Curia,  composed  almost 
wholly  of  Italians,  used  the  doctrine  of  the  Temporal  Power  id 
serve  their  own  ends  and  to  perpetuate  the  preponderance  of  the* 
Italians  in  the  hierarchy. 

The  claim  that  the  Temporal  Power  was  indispensable  to  the 
Pope's  spiritual  functions  was,  like  the  claim  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  a  comparatively  modern  invention.  In  the  New  Testa* 
ment  there  is  not  a  hint  that  a  religious  leader  must  also  possess 
political  authority.  Herod,  not  Jesus,  was  King  of  Judea.  The 
disciples  of  Jesus  and  their  successors  acquired  no  pomp  as  satrap 
or  proconsul.  It  was  only  in  the  Renaissance  that  the  King 
usurped  the  first  place  over  the  Pope  in  the  Pope-King  partner* 
ship.  Popes  not  only  used  the  Papacy  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of 
their  families;  they  even  disposed  of  Papal  territory  for  their 
private  benefits.  The  cynical  remark  attributed  to  the  sybarite, 
Leo  the  Tenth,  that  "we  Medici  have  profited  mightily  by  the 
legend  of  Jesus  Christ,"  though  apocryphal,  set  forth  an  evident 
fact.  And  as  the  pontiffs'  incapacity  to  govern  what  remained 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Church  became  notorious,  they  protested 
all  the  more  vehemently  that  their  temporal  rule  was  necessary 
u  De  Cesare:  Rtma,  u*  14.  CI.  Cetareaco:  Ccatour. 
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to  the  Church.  Such  stubbornness  is  common  to  men  and  institu- 
tions far  gone  in  senility.  Yet  no  Papalist  would  admit  that  dur* 
ing  the  exile  of  Pius  VI  and  VII,  when  the  Papal  State  ceased  to 
exist  for  fifteen  years,  or  during  the  Republican  interregnum  of 
1848-49,  the  decrees  of  the  Church  were  diminished  by  a  hair's 
breadth  in  authority.  The  historic  evolution  of  the  Papacy  was 
clear  to  anyone  allowed  to  consult  history;  but  when  the  politi- 
cians of  the  Curia  saw  Temporal  Power  slipping  away,  they  in- 
sisted more  desperately  on  its  preservation,  and  some  of  them 
would  have  embodied  it  in  a  dogma.  The  reasons  chiefly  urged 
by  them  were  that  without  the  Temporal  Power  the  Pope  might 
be  hindered  in  his  communications  with  the  Catholic  world,  of 
he  might  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Government.  To 
this  Liberal  Italians  replied  that  as  the  Pope  had  depended  since 
1815  upon  the  armed  protection  of  either  France  or  Austria,  or  of 
both,  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  free,  while  the  fact  that  the} 
sovereigns  of  Austria,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal  could  and  did 
exercise  a  veto  at  the  election  of  a  pope,  was  proof  direct  of  secu* 
lar  interference.16  Many  declared  that  the  true  reason  for  press* 
ing  the  claim  to  Temporal  Power  could  not  be  avowed:  it  was  tot 
prevent  the  monopoly  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  from  passing  out 
of  the  hands  of  Italians.  The  offices,  the  sinecures,  above  all  the} 
power,  should  not  be  shared  with  foreign  Catholics;  four  sevenths 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals  and  nine  tenths  of  the  Papal  bureau* 
cracy  should  remain  Italian.  Foreign  Catholics,  at  least  among 
the  higher  ecclesiastics,  accepted  this  condition,  because  it  gavd 
them  a  special  authority  at  home.  The  foreign  cardinal  or  bishop 
owed  his  place  not  to  his  local  sovereign  but  to  the  Pope;  and  if 
there  were  conflict  of  interest,  he  sided  with  the  Pope.  In  many 
cases  these  ecclesiastics  connived  with  pretenders,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  larger  favors  for  themselves.  Conversely,  a  Legitimist 
pretender,  in  France,  for  instance,  would  have  no  hesitation  id 
making  lavish  promises  to  Clerical  supporters.  Thus  while  th6 
hierarchy  was  being  exploited  for  the  benefit,  of  the  crafty  Italian 
minority,  foreign  ecclesiastics  acquiesced  because  the  arrange* 
ment  gave  them  certain  privileges  in  return  for  their  birthright. 
They  were,  moreover,  scattered  in  many  countries,  so  that  a  union 

"  In  the  Conclave  of  1903,  which  elected  Pius  X,  Cardinal  BampoUa  wai  ex- 
cluded through  the  indirect  intervention  of  the  German  Emperor— a  PntodaaL 
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among  them  against  the  central  authority  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  As  a  result,  if  any  local  movement  gathered  volume 
enough  to  send  delegates  to  Rome,  those  delegates  were  quickly 
ground  to  powder  by  the  great  machine,  which  was  always 
orthodox  and  always  Roman. 

Now  Cavour  appealed  from  the  Pope  as  a  petty  temporal  sov- 
ereign, to  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  a  world  religion  —  from  mun- 
dane ambition  to  conscience.  He  had  in  view  not  merely  the 
immediate  benefits  that  would  come  to  25  million  Italians,  if, 
through  securing  Rome  as  their  national  capital,  the  long  irre- 
ligious struggle  of  the  Papalists  for  temporal  power  should  cease; 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Church,  purged  of 
worldly  lusts  and  freed  from  political  competition,  should  fulfil 
its  mission,  the  mission  of  Christ,  to  sanctify  and  solace  the  souls 
of  men.  He  offered  it  liberty,  the  condition  through  which  it 
might  thrive  as  never  before.  To  Americans,  accustomed  for 
generations  to  the  absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
to  unrestricted  freedom  among  the  churches,  Cavour's  proposal 
seeds  no  defense.  Europe,  however,  received  it  now  with  cyni- 
cism and  now  with  scepticism;  for  Europe  was  too  sophisticated 
to  suppose  that  any  body  of  ecclesiastics  would  voluntarily  give 
up  claims  to  power  they  had  once  possessed.  Europe  was  too 
jaded  by  immemorial  disappointments  to  believe  that  ecclesias- 
ticism  could  be  got  rid  of  any  more  than  militarism,  or  poverty, 
or  the  other  burdens  which  oppressed  mankind  and  were  re* 
garded  as  incurable.  Some  of  Cavour's  admirers  even  regretted 
that  he  should  risk  being  ridiculed  as  simple,  for  seeming  to  ex- 
pect that  an  appeal  to  holy  motives  might  stir  the  Roman  Curia. 
They  little  knew  him,  whom  fear  of  derision  or  of  failure  never 
deterred.  The  vision  of  the  incalculable  good  that  would  come  to 
a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,  justified  every  risk.  When  he  dis- 
cussed it,  Artom  says,  his  speech  became  exalted  to  the  level  of 
poetry,  and  one  marveled  to  hear  him,  the  master  economist  and 
rational  statesman,  express  himself  with  such  fervor  over  the 
possible  and  even  near  accord  of  Catholicism  and  liberty.11 

The  rebuff  neither  surprised  nor  disheartened  him.  "Time," 
he  said,  "  is  the  powerful  ally  of  him  who  is  on  the  side  of  reason 
and  progress." 18   He  knew  that,  in  spite  of  the  unmeasured  con- 
it  Artom-Blanc  l  1&5.    "  Itferf,  it.  110;  C.  to  Bfatteocci.  Dee.  t»  1860. 
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servatism  inherent  in  human  nature,  dead  institutions  must 
sooner  or  later  go  to  the  graveyard.  "  Do  you  think  the  Temporal 
Power  still  exists?"  he  asked  Artom.  "The  proof  that  it  is  really 
dead  is  that  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French  troops  fails  to 
arouse  jealousy  in  the  other  Catholic  Powers.  ...  It  is  our 
duty  to  end  the  long  struggle  between  the  Church  and  civilisa- 
tion, between  liberty  and  authority.  .  .  •  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  sign,  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  another  religious  peace, 
a  treaty  which  will  have  for  the  future  of  human  societies  conse- 
quences far  greater  than  those  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  insult  to  assert  that  Catholicism  is  incompatible  with 
liberty.  I  am  convinced  .  .  .  that  as  soon  as  the  Church  has 
tasted  liberty,  she  will  feel  herself  rejuvenated  by  this  healthful 
and  strengthening  regimen."  " 

The  immediate  answer  to  his  noble  effort  at  conciliation  came 
in  the  Pope's  allocution  of  March  18,  when  he  denounced  progress 
and  liberalism,  and  upheld  the  inviolability  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  to  which  he  imputed  a  religious  sanctity."  His  speech 
was  the  official  declaration  that  the  Roman  Papacy  and  modern 
liberty  were  incompatible  —  a  conclusion  which  the  Syllabus 
of  1864  reaffirmed.  Officially,  indeed,  consent  would  never  be 
given  to  this  readjustment,  for  the  Curia  never  relinquishes  a 
claim;  but  against  facts,  Rome  herself  can  only  protest:  and  to 
her  protests  the  course  of  things  pays  no  more  attention,  in  the 
long  run,  than  the  comet  paid  to  her  bull.  Institutions,  political, 
social  or  religious,  are  subject  to  that  law  of  growth  and  decay 
which  controls  not  only  man  and  every  plant  and  animal  on  earth, 
but  the  life  of  the  earth  itself  and  the  solar  system,  and  star,  and 
star-dust.  In  the  presence  of  this  universal  fact,  what  becomes 
of  the  pretension  of  any  church  that  it  has  not  changed?  Cavour 
no  doubt  instructed  his  agents  to  persuade  the  hierarchs  that 
"the  Papacy,  which  pretends  to  be  immovable,  has  changed  and 
gradually  transformed  itself  along  with  Christian  society.  With- 
out going  back  to  apostolic  times,  one  may  recall  that  the  coun- 
cils offered  to  the  nascent  civilization  of  Europe  the  first  model 
of  parliamentary  government.  Feudal  in  the  Middle  Age,  the 
Papacy  became  little  by  little  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  thereby 
simply  followed  the  general  law  which  established  the  royal 

"  Artom-Blanc,  n,  570-71.  »  Tot  in  Baku,  n,  338-44. 
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power  as  the  centre  of  development  in  modern  states."  n  When 
the  time  came  for  democratizing  monarchy,  however,  the  Papacy 
could  not  adapt  itself  to  the  new  ideals — the  ossification  of  old 
age  had  set  in.  By  making  the  great  refusal  at  the  behest  of  his 
advisers,  Pius  IX  simply  certified  that  the  Temporal  Power  was 
dead.  A  few  weeks  after  the  Pope  read  his  allocution  in  Rome, 
the  supporters  of  another  institution,"  before  whose  hoary  age 
(he  millennial  lifetime  of  the  Temporal  Power  was  but  a  span* 
began  in  America  a  civil  war  to  make  slavery  perpetual." 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1861,  Turin,  in  aspect 
and  by  tradition  a  somewhat  sober  city,  acquired  the  bustle  of  a 
metropolis.  Crowds  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
Foreigners,  who  usually  passed  it  by  in  their  haste  to  reach  the 
shrines  of  art,  now  paused  long  enough  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place 
and  people  those  were  that  had  just  created  a  nation.  The  gen- 
eral elections,  held  on  January  27,  brought  an  overwhelming 
Cavourian  majority  to  the  capital.  Even  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
Radicals9  strongholds,  stood  by  the  Government.  Several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Left  —  Bertani,  Cattaneo,  Mordini,  Guerraasi  and 
Ferrari  —  failed  on  the  first  ballot,  but  were  returned  on  the 
second.  Parliament  convened  on  February  18,  and  greeted 
Victor  Emanuel  with  outbursts  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  when  he 
delivered  a  brief  but  tactful  speech  from  the  throne.  He  touched 
on  the  help  given  by  France,  England  and  Garibaldi  in  creat- 
ing Italy;  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  compliment  William  I,  the 
new  King  of  Prussia;  he  invited  the  Chambers  to  devise  laws 
which  should  ensure  political  unity  for  peoples  accustomed  to 
different  methods;  he  praised  the  army  and  navy.  "Devoted  to 
Italy,"  he  said,  "I  have  never  hesitated  to  hazard  my  own  life 
and  crown,  but  no  one  had  the  right  to  hazard  the  life  and  des- 
tiny of  a  nation."  The  joy  of  all  classes  that  day  was  mingled  with 

11  Artom-Blanc,  n,  567;  the  words  are  Artom's,  but  the  substance  ia  Cavour's. 

tt  Beauregard  took  Fort  Sumter,  April  14, 1861. 

n  The  documents  in  this  transaction  are  necessarily  Italian,  for  the  Curia  has 
allowed  none  of  the  Papal  to  be  printed.  Stor.  Doe.,  viu,  405-68.  Pantaleoni>4S-07 
and  documents.  Passaglia:  La  Question  de  V Indipendance  et  de  r  Units'  de 
V Italic  vis-a-vis  du  Clergi  (Paris,  1868)  is  valuable  as  giving  Passaglia's  criticism 
of  the  Temporal  Power.  Letter*,  it  and  vi.  Bianchi:  Carlo  MatteueeieV Italia 
del  suo  Tempo  (Turin,  1874),  chap.  ix.  The  official  Papal  annalist,  Balan, 
usually  follows  Bianchi,  but  implies  that  nobody  need  believe  the  story.  Cantut 
Cromstoria,  m.  718,  thinks  that  Cavour  was  duped  by  Antonclli, 
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wonder  approaching  incredulity  that  at  last  the  dream  of  every 
patriot  since  Dante  was  realized.  On  March  17  Parliament 
confirmed  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  decree  proclaiming  Victor 
Emanuel  King  of  Italy.  Some  persons  favored  the  title  "King 
of  the  Italians,"  but  Cavour  insisted  that  "King  of  Italy"  was 
alone  appropriate,  because  it  expressed  the  great  fact  —  Italy. 
The  King  himself  preferred  to  be  counted  Victor  Emanuel  Second 
instead  of  First,  in  order  to  keep  his  sequence  in  the  line  of  Savoy. 
Three  days  later  (March  20)  Cavour  announced  that  the  Min- 
istry, wishing  to  leave  his  Majesty  untrammeled  to  choose  a 
Cabinet  which  should  represent  every  section  of  the  New  King- 
dom, had  resigned. u  Victor  Emanuel  accepted  the  resignation 
with  what  seemed  to  many  unbecoming  satisfaction.  He  was  too 
much  the  King  to  suffer  gladly  the  primacy  of  his  chief  minister; 
and  since  the  Rosina  affair  and  the  outburst  at  Villa  Melchiorri, 
he  had  nursed  a  strong  personal  dislike  for  Cavour:  but,  true  to 
his  constitutional  oath,  he  had  loyally  accepted  the  leader  whom 
Parliament  had  designated.  Now,  however,  he  was  free  to  choose 
a  man  more  to  his  fancy,  and  to  give  to  his  choice  a  semblance  of 
political  wisdom.  Cavour  was  hateful  to  one  of  the  great  parties, 
and  he  was  accused  of  being  too  Piedmontese:  by  throwing  him 
over,  therefore,  and  taking  a  non-Piedmontese,  the  King  hoped  to 
avoid  many  difficulties.  Accordingly,  he  urged  Ricasoli  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  premier,  both  to  show  Europe  "that  we  have 
other  men  besides  Cavour, "  and  to  unite  all  factions. M  Ricasoli 
resisted  the  King's  blandishments,  however,  declaring  that 
Cavour  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  King  reluctantly 
bade  his  antipathetic  Prime  Minister  to  remain.  Changes  were 
made  in  the  Cabinet  to  lend  it  a  national  complexion:  Pietro 
Bastogi  of  Leghorn  became  Minister  of  Finance;  Ubaldino  Per- 
uzsri  of  Florence  took  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works;  Francesco 
de  Sanctis,  of  Naples,  that  of  Public  Instruction;  and  Giuseppe 
Natoli,  of  Messina,  was  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Minghetti,  of  Bologna,  was  already  Minister  of  the  Interior, M 
and  Fanti  and  Cassinis  were  continued  in  the  departments  of  War 
and  of  Justice.27   What  might  not  Italy  have  been  spared  if 

"  Dweorn,  xi,  806.         «  Gotti,  872-73.  Ricasoli,  v,  403-04;  Ricasoli  toG 
Bianchi,  March  21. 1861.  »•  He  succeeded  Farini  in  November,  1800. 

the  latter  went  to  Naples.  "  Diseorti.  ».  808-10. 
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Ricasoli,  by  accepting  the  premiership,  had  fronted  the  storms  of 
the  next  three  months  and  saved  Cavour's  life! 

Cavour  himself  would  have  been  the  last  to  shift  the  burden  to 
other  shoulders.  Secure  in  his  leadership,  he  proceeded  to  carry 
forward  without  delay  the  work  of  reconstruction.  And  first  he 
turned  to  the  transcendent  question  of  Rome.  His  secret  over* 
tures  having  been  rebuffed,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  state  pub- 
licly the  purposes  and  desires  of  the  nation,  and  to  explain  their 
reasonableness.  In  three  great  speeches,  which,  taken  together, 
form  a  single  oration,'  he  treated  the  question  from  every  point 
of  view,  facing  the  objections  candidly,  defining  the  reservations 
that  must  be  made,  and  picturing  in  eloquent  but  solid  phrase 
the  incalculable  benefits  which  conciliation  would  bring.  He  em- 
phasized the  need  of  persuading  the  Catholic  world  that  the 
change  would  in  nowise  affect  the  Pope's  religious  and  spiritual 
relations.  He  set  forth  two  things  as  necessary,  the  Pope's  con- 
sent and  the  acquiescence  of  France.  He  proclaimed  anew  the 
doctrine  of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State.  Many  French  Cleri- 
cals, he  said,  now  wished  that  the  Liberal  principles  advocated  by 
Lamennais,  and  by  his  disciples  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert, 
had  been  adopted  in  France.  Belgium  he  pointed  to  as  a  nation 
where  the  Church  enjoyed  liberty  without  troubling  the  State* 
He  drew  historic  parallels  and  inferences.  At  times  he  was  sol- 
emn, as  when  he  said:  "Assuredly,  they  cannot  be  the  followers 
of  the  religion  of  Him  who  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  humanity, 
who  would  sacrifice  an  entire  people,  and  condemn  it  to  perpetual 
martyrdom,  in  order  to  maintain  the  temporal  dominion  of  his 
representative  on  this  earth."  tt  Again,  he  relieved  the  tension 
by  a  half-playful  touch,  as  when  he  predicted  that,  under  the 
regime  of  liberty,  the  Catholic  Party  would  be  in  the  ascendant* 
"and  from  now  on,"  he  added,  "I  am  resigned  to  finish  my  career 
on  the  Opposition  benches."  * 

When  Ferrari  accused  him  of  being  a  conspirator,  Cavour 
replied :  "  I  thank  him  for  it,  and  I  seise  this  occasion  to  declare 
to  the  Chamber  that  for  twelve  years  I  was  a  conspirator.  For 
twelve  years  I  have  conspired  with  all  my  strength;  I  have  con- 
spired to  procure  independence  for  my  country.  But  I  have  eon- 
spired  in  a  singular  fashion;  I  have  conspired  by  proclaiming  in 

"  Ducorn,  xi,  3*7.  m  /fttf. 
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the  newspapers,  by  proclaiming  in  the  face  of  Parliament,  by 
proclaiming  in  the  Councils  of  Europe  the  aim  of  my  conspiracy. 
I  conspired  too  by  seeking  out  adepts  and  affiliates,  and  I  had  for 
comrades  all  or  nearly  all  the  Subalpine  Parliament;  moreover,  I 
have  had  adepts  in  all  the  provinces  of  Italy;  in  past  years  I  had 
for  adepts  nearly  the  entire  National  Society,  and  today  I  con* 
spire  with  26  millions  of  Italians."  M 

In  construction,  his  speeches  were  supple  and  flowing,  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  that  oratory  which  aims  at  overpower- 
ing its  hearers  by  an  onset  of  serried  demonstrations  or  from 
dazzling  it  by  flashes  of  wit:  but  when  examined  closely,  they 
reveal  the  art  of  a  master  of  persuasion.  That  the  Temporal 
Power  had  failed  to  give  the  Pope  independence,  and  that  its 
abandonment  under  the  conditions  of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free 
State,  would  bestow  upon  him  independence,  influence  and  uni- 
versal respect  unknown  to  his  predecessors  —  these  were  Ca- 
vour's  main  themes,  which  he  illustrated  in  many  ways.  He 
never  confused  the  secular  and  religious  natures  of  the  Pope  — 
as  Ultramontanes,  for  too  obvious  reasons,  do.  He  neither  criti- 
cized doctrine  nor  hinted  at  the  personal  defects  of  the  Curia.  He 
was  as  sympathetically  straightforward  as  a  physician,  who  tells 
how  a  disease  of  many  years'  standing,  which  has  brought  the 
patient  to  the  verge  of  death,  can  be  cured.  And  emotion  was  so 
woven  into  his  historic  instances  and  statements  of  fact  that  it 
thrilled  the  Chambers.  When  he  concluded  with  this  appeal, 
which,  he  said,  he  hoped  would  ere  long  be  addressed  to  the 
Quirinal  from  Catholics  the  world  over,  his  hearers  were  electri- 
fied. "Holy  Father,  accept  the  terms  which  emancipated  Italy 
offers  you !  accept  the  terms  which  must  assure  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  enhance  the  lustre  of  the  see  where  Providence  has 
placed  you,  augment  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  at  the  same 
time  cany  to  completion  the  great  edifice  of  the  regeneration  of 
Italy,  assure  the  peace  of  that  nation  which  after  all,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  misfortunes,  of  so  many  vicissitudes,  has  remained 
most  faithful  and  most  attached  to  the  true  spirit  of  Catholi- 
cism." "  Boncompagni's  resolution,  embodying  Cavour's  policy 
that  Rome  be  declared  the  capital,  and  be  united  to  Italy,  was 
passed  almost  unanimously. 

»  Dueoni.  xi,  535-56.  «  Ibid,  Ml-fl*. 
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Although  Cavour,  aware  of  the  power  of  suggestion,  habitually 
implied  that  the  policy  which  he  deemed  right  could  be  realised 
toon,  he  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  tenacity  of  Papal  am- 
bition. He  could  foresee  that  the  politicians  who  connived  at  the 
fanatical  Merode's  "crusaders,"  would  not  scruple,  if  the  occasion 
came,  to  invent  and  maintain  the  subterfuge  that  the  Pope  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  stimulate  the 
blind  zeal  of  gullible  Irish,  ignorant  French  peasants  and  bigoted 
Austrian*,  and  exasperate  Catholic  governments  against  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  But  Cavour  had  the  centuries  in  view,  and 
the  centuries  transform  the  Roman  Church  with  the  races  on 
which,  like  all  other  institutions,  it  depends  for  its  existence.  He 
was  as  unmoved  by  the  denunciations  of  Montalembert,  whom 
Rendu  aptly  characterized  the  "eloquent  zouave,"  as  by  Mas- 
simo d'Azeglio,  who,  with  an  eye  to  the  present  only,  advised 
making  Florence  the  capital  and  letting  Rome,  the  "medieval 
fantasticality,"  alone.  Cavour  saw  that  the  Temporal  Power 
was  doomed.  He  held  that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
which  had  been  the  guiding  principle  of  Catholics  like  Dante  and 
Sarpi  in  the  past,  and  of  many  recent  devout  Catholics,  could 
work  no  possible  injury  to  the  Spiritual  Church.  He  knew  that 
an  institution  which  secures  conformity  by  silencing,  and  if 
it  cannot  silence,  by  outlawing,  those  of  its  members  who  ate 
most  sensitive  to  conscience  and  most  accessible  to  ideas,  is  far 
on  its  way  towards  petrifaction.  Not  merely  did  Cavour  recog- 
nize great  Catholics  of  his  own  generation,  like  DtfUinger  and 
Rosmini  and  Lacordaire,  as  forerunners,  but  he  perceived  that 
their  gospel  of  liberty  and  of  purifying  the  Church  by  freeing  H 
from  worldliness,  was  stirring  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  younger 
men.  It  was  one  of  these,  Lord  Acton,  the  most  learned  Catholic 
of  his  time  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  all  time,  who 
spoke  later  of  Ultramontanism  as  a  compounding  with  murder.*8 
It  was  another  of  these,  Cardinal  Hohenlohe,  one  of  Pius's  fav- 
orites, who  wrote  boldly  in  1880  to  Leo  XIII:  "God  has  so  or- 
dained that  the  Church  can  never  again  get  back  her  temporal 
power.  The  salvation  of  souls  requires  that  we  resign  ourselves 

»  Lord  Acton's  LdUr$  to  Mary  Gladstone,  London,  1904,  pp.  298-09.  Id  the 
lime  passage  he  chides  Rosmini  and  Lacordaire  for  being  too  Papalist.  "  The 
most  awful  imputation  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes  rests,  according  to  the 
of  their  knowledge  and  their  seal,  upon  thoce  whom  we  call  Ultramontane*.' 
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to  this  fact/9  n  It  was  a  third  of  these,  the  lovable  Franz  Xavier 
Kraus,  who  predicted  that,  as  soon  as  "religious  Catholicism" 
should  supersede  "political  Catholicism,"  it  would  in  a  few  de- 
cades conquer  a  world  and  build  a  new  home  for  Christianity. M 
These  men  had  and  have  troops  of  disciples  and  fellow-believers. 
Their  existence  points  to  the  day  when  Cavour's  vision  of  a  Free 
Church  in  a  Free  State  may  be  realized.  "  Who  knows?  "  he  once 
said,  with  a  laugh,  to  an  intimate;  "perhaps  in  the  end  the 
Church  will  canonize  me.*9 

The  strategic  importance  of  his  public  announcement  that 
Rome  must  be  the  capital  of  Italy  was  evident.  By  it,  he  warned 
the  Party  of  Action  —  which  hoped  to  follow  Garibaldi  to  the 
war-cry  of  "Rome  or  Death!"  —  that  the  Government  had  the 
solution  of  the  Roman  Question  in  hand,  but  that  it  would  not 
suffer  premature  ventures.  He  also  warned  foreign  Catholics 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Temporal  Power  made  the 
Pope  an  Italian  prince,  the  question  was  Italian,  to  be  settled  by 
Italians. 

M  W.  R.  Thayer:  Italiea.  Boston,  1008.  P.  291. 
M  F.  X.  Kraua:  C<nour.  Mains,  1902.  P.  94. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

CAVOUR'S  LAST  VICTORY  AND  DEATH 

BY  far  the  most  pressing  duty,  before  setting  out  to  redeem 
Venetia  and  Rome,  was  to  weld  together  in  peace  and 
brotherhood  the  Kingdom  which  already  acknowledged  Victor 
Emanuel  as  sovereign.  Although  the  national  cause  had  tri- 
umphed, each  of  the  new  states  contained  minorities  which  still 
cherished  the  old  regime  and  would  oppose  more  or  less  openly 
the  effort  to  nationalize  them.  In  the  former  Papal  States  and 
Naples  brigandage,  financed  and  directed  from  Rome,  had  by 
April  swollen  into  a  wide-spread  insurrection.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  King's  government  and  the  country  had  to  be  defined. 
Should  the  old  territorial  divisions  be  kept,  or  should  Italy  be 
reapportioned?  If  reapportioned,  should  the  French  system  of 
departments  be  copied,  or  the  ancient  Roman  system  of  regions 
be  revived?  Minghetti  drew  up  a  scheme  for  regional  administra- 
tion. Others  preferred  provinces.  The  ingrained  individualism 
of  the  Italians,  expressed  for  centuries  in  their  political  partic- 
ularism, needed  to  be  overcome,  if  there  were  to  be  real  national 
unity;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  treated  with  such  deference 
that  the  citizens  of  the  former  States  should  not  feel  that,  in 
becoming  Italians,  they  had  lost  their  identity.  Among  French 
or  Germans,  the  Tuscan  wished,  indeed,  to  be  recognized  as  an 
Italian;  but  among  Piedmontese  or  Sicilians  or  Romagnoles,  he 
was  a  Tuscan.  Such  deep-rooted  instincts  could  not  be  suddenly 
outgrown;  least  of  all,  could  they  be  removed  by  statute.  To 
discover  the  happy  mean  between  centralization  and  local  au- 
tonomy, was,  therefore,  the  task. 

Similar  problems  confronted  every  department.  The  finances 
must  be  reorganized.  The  army,  the  judiciary,  the  diplomatic 
service  must  be  enlarged,  or  remodeled.  Public  works — railways, 
telegraphs,  steamship  lines,  post  offices  —  required  planning 
on  a  national  scale.  New  taxes  were  called  for.  Many  of  the 
recently  emancipated  Italians  supposed,  in  their  ignorance,  that 
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Unity  would  mean  Utopia  —  a  happy  state  in  which  there  would 
be  no  more  work,  or  imposts,  or  police,  or  restraint  on  their  per- 
sonal desires.  After  a  few  months  of  Unity,  they  began  to  per- 
ceive that  free  government  not  only  cost  more  than  despotic,  but 
laid  upon  them  civic  obligations  which  they  did  not  understand 
and  could  not  discharge.  They  felt  deceived  and  were  inclined  to 
throw  the  blame  of  this  deception  on  their  liberators  instead  of 
on  themselves. 

No  other  statesman  in  the  19th  century  had  to  face  such  a 
complication  of  internal  difficulties  as  challenged  Cavour  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  Reconstruction  with  old  materials  is  tenfold 
harder  than  construction  with  new.  To  William  de  La  Rive, 
who  invited  him  to  go  to  Pressinge  and  refresh  himself  in  that 
air,  moral  and  physical,  which  always  restored  him,  he  replied, 
regretfully:  "I  greatly  fear  that,  unless  the  Parliament  which  is 
about  to  meet  overthrows  me,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
cross  the  Alps.  My  task  is  more  laborious  and  thorny  than  in  the 
past.  To  constitute  Italy,  to  fuse  together  the  divers  elements  of 
which  she  is  composed,  to  put  North  and  South  in  harmony, 
offers  as  many  difficulties  as  a  war  with  Austria  and  the  struggle 
with  Rome." l  Even  while  he  was  writing,  the  tempest  which 
had  long  been  gathering  was  about  to  burst. 

Garibaldi  had  passed  the  winter  at  Caprera  not  wholly  in 
bucolic  peace  of  mind.  Having  turned  his  war-horse  and  donkeys 
—  one  of  which  he  irreverently  named  Pio  Nono  —  out  to  pas- 
ture and  having  planted  his  seed-beans,  he  had  much  leisure 
to  ruminate  over  his  grievances.  The  more  he  thought  upon  them, 
the  more  his  heart  grew  wroth.  His  own  patriotism  loomed 
before  him,  like  a  vast  and  shining  cloud  dwarfing  and  dimming 
everyone  else.  He  was  obsessed  by  the  loss  of  Nice,  as  Achilles 
by  the  abduction  of  Briseis.  His  magnanimity  made  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Government  seem  inexplicable.  Had  he  liber- 
ated a  kingdom,  merely  to  see  it  pass  into  the  clutches  of  Ca- 
vourian  placemen?  Had  he  told  the  world  that  in  March  he 
should  return  to  lead  half  a  million  Italians  against  Rome  and 
Venetia,  only  to  learn  that  the  Government  would  neither  per- 
mit the  enrolling  of  volunteers  in  time  of  peace,  nor  hand  over  to 
self -constituted  autocrats  the  direction  of  international  relations, 

1  Letter*  iv.  901;  end  of  March,  1861. 
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which  the  Constitution  imposed  upon  the  Ministers,  subject  to 
parliament?  Whenever  these  grievances  ceased  to  gnaw  him  for 
a  moment,  resentment  at  the  slight  put  upon  his  Southern  Army 
nettled  him.  And  throughout  the  winter,  every  boat  brought  to 
Caprera  visitors  bursting  with  complaints  and  letters  breathing 
indignation  and  revenge.  Garibaldi  honestly  believed  that  he 
had  sacrificed  his  personal  wrongs  and  was  moved  solely  by 
those  of  his  companions  in  arms.  His  conduct  is  intelligible  only 
when  we  remember  that  he  had  just  achieved  the  most  glorious 
feat  of  chivalry  in  modern  times;  that  the  whole  world  was  show* 
ering  him  with  praises  and  laurel;  that  he  was  fully  conscious  of 
the  magnitude  of  his  achievement;  that  he  believed  that,  just 
as  he  had  known  better  than  the  Government  how  the  Two 
Sicilies  could  be  freed,  so  he  and  not  it  should  be  followed  in 
regard  to  Venetia  and  Rome.  He  was  almost  agonized  at  the 
thought  that  the  supreme  opportunity  of  completing  his  mission 
of  liberation  was  being  wasted.  Majestically  ignoring  that  Ca* 
vour,  by  warding  off  diplomatic  intervention,  had  enabled  him 
to  win  in  the  South,  he  defamed  the  Prime  Minister  as  a  truckler 
to  Diplomacy,  a  timorous  intriguer,  if  not  a  traitor,  who  danced 
attendance  on  the  most  loathsome  monster  living  —  Napoleon 
III.  Garibaldi's  contempt  for  the  regular  army,  and  especially 
for  the  War  Department,  equalled  his  scorn  of  Diplomacy.  Had 
he  not  proved  that  volunteers  were  more  than  a  match  for  dis- 
ciplined troops?  Field  marshals  and  corps  commanders  had  gone 
down  before  his  own  superior  military  genius,  and  their  army 
before  his  nondescript  legions:  ergo,  the  art  of  war  must  be  revo* 
lutionized.  The  more  he  thought  it  over,  the  more  outrageous  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Ministers,  instead  of  accepting  hk 
merest  suggestion  as  a  command,  actually  paid  no  heed  to  him* 
Never  doubting  that  he  himself  was  infallible,  he  regarded  this 
as  a  proof  of  their  lack  of  intelligence  not  less  than  of  their 
dishonesty. 

He  had  had,  in  truth,  to  suffer  treatment  to  try  the  temper  of 
Socrates.  Before  he  quitted  Naples,  Farini  and  even  the  King 
had  slighted  him,  apparently  with  intention.  What  purpose 
serves  a  royal  retinue,  who  hold  etiquette  in  greater  reverence 
than  the  Decalogue,  if  they  fail  not  in  tact  only,  but  in  common 
courtesy  towards  the  popular  hero  whom,  above  everyone  else. 
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they  should  keep  in  good  humor?  Not  even  slaves  are  callous  to 
disdain;  much  less  was  the  hypersensitive  Garibaldi,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  every  act.  When  some  of  the  Liberal  press  both 
criticized  his  volunteers  and  went  so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  he 
owed  the  victory  of  the  Volturno  to  Piedmontese  succor,  his  in- 
dignation knew  no  bounds.  The  publication  by  the  French  Gov* 
eminent  of  a  reference  to  the  Chamb&y  interview,  in  which 
Farini  was  reported,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  as  urging  upon  Na- 
poleon III  that  Piedmont  was  going  to  interfere  in  Uinbria  in 
order  to  check  "  the  Revolution  embodied  in  Garibaldi,"  *  further 
enraged  the  Paladin:  for,  although  the  definition  was  literally 
accurate,  he  liked  to  imagine  himself  as  the  incarnation  of  all 
Italians,  except  the  hated  Cavourians  and  the  Papalists. 

The  disbanding  of  his  Southern  Army  inevitably  fed  his  wrath. 
Victor  Emanuel,  who  often  promised  more  than  his  Ministers 
could  perform,  had  assured  Garibaldi  in  their  last  talks  at 
Naples,  that  his  Garibaldian  army  should  be  preserved  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  regulars.  The  Cabinet,  however,  declared 
this  impossible,  and  Victor  Emanuel,  being  a  constitutional 
king,  bowed  to  their  decision.  The  Minister  of  War,  Fanti  — 
next  to  Cavour  the  man  most  detested  by  Garibaldi  —  was  an 
admirable  organizer,  a  soldier  of  conscience,  but  rigid  and  un- 
compromising. He  was  certainly  right  in  protesting  that  the 
regular  service  would  be  seriously  impaired,  if  thousands  of  red- 
shirted  guerillas,  unused  to  discipline  and  restive  under  it,  were 
distributed  among  the  regiments.  To  perpetuate  an  independent 
corps  of  volunteers  would  destroy  that  uniformity  in  the  person- 
nel and  training  which  are  indispensable  to  an  army.  Neverthe- 
less, this  arrangement,  intended  to  be  provisional,  was  accepted 
by  the  Ministry  in  order  to  appease  Garibaldian  clamors,  but  its 
possible  harmfulness  was  guarded  against.  A  joint  commission 
examined  the  records  of  the  volunteers.  When  Garibaldi  retired 
in  November  there  were  51,000  names  on  his  rolls.  Of  these,  some 
16,000  were  of  men  who  had  seen  little  service  or  none.  Barely 
25,000  of  the  remainder  composed  the  real  army  with  which,  in 
Sicily  and  on  Terra  Firma,  he  had  conquered  the  Bourbons.  He 
had  issued  commissions  so  recklessly  that  7002  officials  were  on 
the  rolls,  of  whom  S7S6  remained  in  the  reorganized  army  — * 

*  AJf.  Eirang..  1861,  p.  163. 
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—  indication  that  the  weeding  out  m  not  cniefly  thorough,  A 
special  Corps  of  Italian  Vofamteen  was  created,  and  the  Gari- 
baldian soldiers  might  chooae  between  enlisting  in  that  or  being 
mustered  out  with  six  months'  stipend  (102  francs)  and  aent  home 
free  of  expense*  Within  two  months  all  except  238  subalterns 
and  common  soldiers  had  disbanded.  A  few  officers  of  proved 
ability  —  like  Medici,  Bfado  and  Coeens  —  received  generals' 
commissions  in  the  regular  army. 

The  disbanding  of  the  Bourbon  Army,  with  provision  for  the 
fefenlistment  of  the  rank  and  file  as  well  as  for  the  immediate 
reception  into  active  service  of  certain  men  of  high  rank,  went 
on  at  the  same  time.  The  Garibaldian  sympathizers  denounced 
Fanti  for  treating  the  Bourbon  troops  as  if  they  were  entitled  to 
similar  consideration  with  the  Southern  Army.  If  the  Neapoli- 
tans were  henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  Italians,  however,  justice 
demanded  that  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Victor  Emanuel  should 
be  recognized  as  giving  them  equal  standing  with  the  natives  of 
Lombardy  or  Piedmont.  That  mistakes  were  made  in  this  reor- 
ganization can  no  more  be  doubted,  than  that  Fanti  was  strict, 
and  sometimes  harsh;  for  among  both  Garibaldians  and  Bour- 
bons, impostors,  scamps,  and  deserters  swarmed.  His  general 
plan,  which  aimed  at  nationalizing  the  army  in  its  personnel  and 
of  bringing  it  under  a  uniform  system  of  education  and  disci- 
pline, does  not  need  to  be  defended.  His  sternness  in  dealing 
with  rascals  was  warranted.  But  the  genuine  Garibaldians  had 
unique  claims  to  national  gratitude.  Like  their  Chief,  they  were 
not  deterred  by  patriotism  or  modesty  from  pressing  those 
claims,  and  they  preferred  to  see  ten  fraudulent  claimants 
rewarded  rather  than  one  honest  Garibaldian  slighted.  The  lu- 
gubrious Sirtori,  Garibaldi's  agent  in  the  transaction,  repeatedly 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  Royal  Commissioners9  charges, 
but  he  censured  the  commissioners  for  being  influenced  by  them. 
"They  treated  us  like  enemies,"  he  declared  in  Parliament;  and 
Medici  made  a  similar  complaint.  Later,  when  the  issue  had 
cooled,  they  were  both  less  inclined  to  condemn  unreservedly.* 

1  Carandini,  4t*-4t.  Delk  Rocca,chap.  IS.  Ravel:  Amxma. chap*.  8  and*. 
R*v*l  aakl  that  the  Commianonen*  taak  waa  to  dbtinguish  Garibaldi's  real 
volunteera,  who  numbered  not  more  than  S0.000,  from  the  40,000  who  roahed 
far  the  apottt,  and  had  nothing  Garibakfian  about  them  except  the  red  ahirt. 
P.  1ST. 
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As  news  of  this  business  came  to  Garibaldi,  his  resentment  grew 
hot.  It  was  bad  enough  for  the  Liberals  to  refuse  to  hand  over 
the  Government  to  him  and  his,  and  deprive  them  of  finishing 
their  patriotic  task:  it  was  worse  to  rob  them  of  their  glory,  and 
infamous  to  withhold  those  honors  and  rewards  which  they  had 
earned  with  their  blood.  Most  tantalizing  to  his  patriotism 
was  the  conviction  that,  if  he  were  listened  to,  Italy  could  be 
made  in  a  few  weeks.  He  had  reached  that  familiar  stage 
of  obsession,  when  he  no  longer  attempted  to  reason,  but  at* 
tributed  all  his  injuries  to  Cavour.  He  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  Cavour  had  not  instigated  the  royal  chamberlain's  snubs, 
the  uneffusive  greeting  of  the  King's  entourage  or  Fanti's  inflex- 
ibility. Like  other  victims  of  the  persecution  mania,  he  found  a 
simple  explanation  for  his  persecutor's  conduct:  Cavour  was 
jealous  of  his  fame  and  influence.  Unable  to  hold  in  longer,  Gari- 
baldi decided  to  go  to  Turin.  "Let  not  thine  hand  draw  the 
sword,"  said  bright-eyed  Athene  to  his  Homeric  prototype, 
Achilles,  "yet  with  words  indeed  revile  him." 4  Garibaldi's  coun- 
selors urged  his  going,  because  they  too  for  a  year  past  had  kept 
pouring  into  his  head  hatred  of  Cavour:  some  honestly,  being  as 
unreasoning  as  himself;  others,  the  larger  number,  for  personal 
or  partisan  reasons. 

During  the  last  week  in  March  a  delegation  of  workmen  vis- 
ited Caprera,  bearing  an  address  which  reeked  with  pessimism 
over  the  condition  of  Italy.  Garibaldi  replied  that  perhaps  the 
situation  was  not  so  gloomy  as  they  painted  it,  for  they  still  had 
Victor  Emanuel  for  a  pivot;  but,  he  added,  no  nation  ought  to 
depend  on  one  man.  And  the  King,  he  went  on,  "is  surrounded 
by  people  without  heart,  without  patriotism,  by  men  who  have 
created  a  dualism  between  the  regular  army  and  the  volunteers. 
•  .  .  These  wretches  have  sown  discord  and  hate,  have  checked 
the  work  of  fusion  and  of  unification  so  well  initiated  by  us.  .  .  . 
But,  I  repeat,  the  King  is  deceived;  he  desires  Venice  to  be  free, 
and  we  desire  to  crown  him  in  Rome."1  Garibaldi  assured  his 
hearers  that  he  relied  on  the  horny  right  hand  of  men  of  his  own 
station  in  life,  and  not  on  the  fallacious  promises  of  the  political 
intriguers.  Having  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  on  March  SI  he  telegraphed  to 

«  Iliad,  i,  210-11.  •  J.  W.  Mario:  Oaribaldi  11,  26. 
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Naples  that  he  would  stand  for  the  first  college  of  that  city.  On 
April  1  he  crossed  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  irritated  to  hear  that 
the  police  had  visited  the  rooms  of  a  patriotic  committee,  and 
where  his  friends  inflamed  him  further  by  their  tale  of  wrongs.* 
The  next  day  he  went  on  to  Turin,  by  invitation,  one  news- 
paper reported,  of  Count  Cavour,  a  statement  which  Garibaldi 
promptly  denied.7  Yet  so  natural  was  it  to  suspect  his  sudden 
movements,  that  the  French  journals  insisted  that  he  and 
Cavour  were  in  collusion,  and  even  the  Emperor  seems  for  a  mo- 
ment to  have  credited  this  error. 

Fearing  an  explosion,  the  King  sent  for  Garibaldi,  whom  he 
found  angrier  than  ever  with  Cavour,  for  ceding  Nice  and 
Savoy.  The  King  repeated  that  if  he  himself  could  submit  to 
the  loss  of  the  cradle  of  his  race,  Garibaldi  might  do  as  much :  but 
the  Paladin,  in  no  mood  to  sacrifice  his  darling  feud  on  the  altar 
of  concord,  told  Victor  Emanuel  that  that  cession  was  the  wick- 
edest of  all  Cavour's  acts.  Among  his  friends,  during  the  next 
few  days,  he  let  his  tongue  play  without  restraint,  stinging  nearly 
everyone  except  his  trusted  few.  He  forgot,  however,  that,  being 
no  longer  dictator  at  Naples,  beyond  reach  of  criticism,  his  ir- 
responsible arraignments  could  not  pass  unchallenged  in  the 
capital.  One  citizen  there  was,  the  fittest  of  all,  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count in  Parliament,  the  place  where  every  Italian  was  amenable 
to  the  law. 

That  challenger  was  Bettino  Ricasoli,  the  man  of  iron  will,  of 
self-control,  of  downright  speech.  On  April  10  he  rose  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  Puritan  patrician,  austere  in  dress, 
gloved,  soberly  serene  in  demeanor,  with  the  poise  of  a  man  who 
can  never  be  thrown  off  his  feet,  but  who  shuns  rather  than 
seeks  to  express  his  opinion.  As  Ricasoli  had  saved  Tuscany  and 
Emilia  the  year  before,  a  positive  achievement,  second  only  to 
that  of  Garibaldi  in  the  South,  no  one  could  question  his  service. 
Only  the  half-educated  imagine  that  victories  on  the  battlefield 
are  nobler  or  more  difficult  or  more  important  than  victories 
which  statesmen  may  sometimes  win.  Ricasoli  spoke  without 
rhetoric  and  without  recrimination.  He  said  that  the  conscience 
of  every  deputy  had  been  wounded  by  words  attributed  to  Gen- 
eral Garibaldi  —  words  which  offended  alike  the  majesty  of  Par- 
•  Guenooi:  Garibaldi,  n.  ttt.  v  /ttt,  n.  85&  a.  8. 
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liament  and  the  inviolability  of  the  King.  But  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  Garibaldi  could  have  uttered  them.  In  the  summer  of 
1859  he  and  Garibaldi  pledged  each  other  to  fulfil  their  duly  to 
the  country.  4He  has  done  his  duty,  I  have  done  mine/  It  can* 
not  be,  Ricasoli  continued,  that  Garibaldi  would  insult  either 
the  King  or  Parliament.  The  King  being  the  Liberator  of  Italy, 
there  was  under  him  no  first  citizen  and  no  last.  If  two  or  three 
or  half  a  dozen  had  been  privileged  to  perform  their  duty  on  a 
wider  sphere  of  action,  they  ought  not  therefore  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  special  glory,  or  to  set  themselves  above  the  law,  but 
humbly  to  thank  God  for  granting  them  the  larger  opportunity, 
and  for  permitting  them  to  declare :  "To  me  belongs  the  example 
of  abnegation  and  of  modesty;  the  example  of  showing  others 
how  everyone  ought  to  obey  the  law/'  It  was  impossible,  there- 
fore, Ricasoli  concluded,  to  believe  that  Garibaldi  had  used  the 
words  imputed  to  him.* 

Seldom  was  sarcasm  used  more  properly,  never  with  better 
effect  than  on  that  day.  Ricasoli's  unadorned  sentences  seemed 
as  irrefutable  as  a  self-evident  axiom  in  geometry.  They  cap- 
tured his  audience  not  by  their  sarcasm,  but  by  their  truth.  The 
nation  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  because  it  felt  that  one  of  its 
great  citizens  dared  to  announce  that  no  citizen,  not  even  Gari- 
baldi, stood  above  the  law,  above  Parliament,  above  the  King, 
When  the  session  broke  up,  Cavour  grasped  Ricasoli's  hand  and 
said:  "Were  I  to  die  to-morrow,  my  successor  is  marked  out." 
Massimo  d'Azeglio,  the  free-lance  patriot,  who  had  grown  pessi- 
mistic during  the  last  twelve-month,  wrote:  "Bravo,  Betto!  May 
God  bless  you!  There  was  one  post  —  the  best  and  most  useful 
{n  my  opinion  —  to  fill  in  Parliament:  that  of  vindicator  of  the 
law,  of  the  moral  law,  as  well  as  the  political  and  every  other. 
This  post  is  now  no  longer  vacant.  You  occupy  it,  and  you  de- 
serve to  occupy  it.  Now  I  begin  to  hope.  Had  I  not  known  for 
a  good  while  that  great  deeds  are  done  by  great  and  noble  char- 
acters rather  than  by  talents,  I  should  have  learned  it  now."  • 
Massimo  spoke  the  truth :  character,  not  talents,  makes  men  and 
nations  great.  It  was  Ricasoli's  righteousness  that  served  Italy  on 
that  day.  Others  had  courage  equal  to  his,  but  only  he  could 
perform  that  singular  service. 

•  Text  of  ipeech  m  Rictaoli,  v.  43IM3.    •  Gotti,  375-73.  Ricatoli,  v.  417.   . 
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Suffering  from  rheumatism,  Garibaldi  delayed  appearing  in  the 
Chamber.  But  he  improved  every  hour  by  conferring  with  his 
Radical  friends.  They  hoped  to  use  him  to  overthrow  Cavour,  and 
he  was  more  than  eager  to  aid  them.  As  usual,  they  shrewdly 
allowed  him  to  suppose  that  he,  and  not  they,  led.  Their  pro- 
gramme was  to  accept  the  Monarchy,  as  the  symbol  of  unity,  but 
to  insist  that  they  should  shape  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  decide  when  to  attack  Rome,  or  to  liberate  Venetia, 
or  to  attack  France  in  order  to  win  back  Nice.  With  Cavour  out 
of  the  way,  they  might  even  capture  the  control  of  the  Kingdom 
itself.  Their  pretension  seems  arrogant  now,  but  in  1861  they 
regarded  their  moderation  as  most  magnanimous;  for  they  held 
that  the  Revolution,  which  had  freed  the  Two  Sicilies,  had  a  su- 
preme claim  to  Italy's  gratitude  and  obedience.  In  their  secret 
conferences  Rattazzi,  Depretis,  Brofferio  and  others  joined,  whose 
primary  interest  was  not  to  set  up  a  Mazzinian  republic,  but  to 
get  rid  of  Cavour,  in  order  that  their  own  ambition  might  secure 
the  right  of  way.10 

While  waiting  until  he  felt  disposed  to  attend,  Garibaldi,  quite 
after  the  fashion  of  a  sovereign  communicating  with  his  parlia- 
ment, sent  to  the  deputies  a  letter  which  Rattazzi,  their  presi- 
dent, laid  before  them.  In  this,  after  thanking  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter for  postponing  the  debate  on  the  Southern  Army  until  he 
could  be  present,  Garibaldi  stated  that  he  should  protest  against 
the  disbanding  of  his  old  comrades,  and  that  he  was  displeased  to 
learn  that  his  private  remarks  about  the  King  and  Parliament 
had  been  discussed  by  Ricasoli.  He  concluded  by  reaffirming,  in 
a  tone  which  many  found  patronizing,  that  his  trust  in  the  person 
of  Victor  Emanuel  was  known  of  all.11  This  haughty  letter  failed 
either  to  relieve  his  mind  or  to  satisfy  the  large  majority  of  depu- 
ties whom  his  virulent  speeches  had  roused.  Accordingly,  he 
wrote  again  to  Rattazzi,  to  inform  the  Chamber  that  he  still  ap- 
proved of  the  King;  that  his  conscience  forbade  him  to  conde- 
scend to  justify  himself  either  towards  the  King  or  the  Parlia- 
ment; that  he  was  moved  to  indignation  at  the  condition  of  the 
South  and  the  abandoning  of  his  comrades  in  arms;  but  that,  in 

10  Rattazzi,  Depretis,  Pepoli  and  a  few  otben  tried  to  organise  a  third  party 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

11  Ciampoli,  215-16;  Garibaldi  to  Rattasn.  April  11, 1861. 
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the  presence  of  the  holy  National  Cause,  he  should  trample  under 
foot  any  personal  contest  whatsoever.13  He  enclosed  suggestions 
concerning  the  Southern  Army,  the  foremost  being  that  he  should 
be  appointed  royal  commissioner  in  the  South  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

On  April  18,  the  day  set  for  the  debate,  Garibaldi  limped  into 
the  Chamber,  accompanied  by  Macchi  and  Zuppetta,  two  Maz- 
zinian  friends.  The  deputies  met  at  half  past  one,  but  he  put  off 
his  coming  till  nearly  two,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  a  spectacular  re- 
ception. The  Liberator  of  a  kingdom,  however,  had  no  need  to 
stoop  to  set  traps  for  applause.  Long  before  he  reached  the 
Chamber,  his  progress  was  registered  by  the  cheers  of  the  crowds 
in  the  streets.  Instead  of  taking  the  main  entrance  into  the  hall, 
he  chose  to  slip  in  by  a  small  side  door,  which  connected  with  the 
topmost  row  of  seats  of  the  Left,  and  in  this  most  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, all  eyes  were  at  once  turned  upon  him.  Whilst  the  members 
of  the  Left  and  the  Garibaldians  in  the  tribunes  cheered  him  for 
five  minutes,  the  rest  of  the  House  waited  expectantly.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  legendary  bizarre  costume, — red  shirt,  gray  Scotch 
plaid  poncho,and  little  Spanish  hat.  Although  his  face  was  flushed, 
he  bore  no  signs  of  illness,  but  he  appeared  older  to  those  who  had 
not  seen  him  since  he  sailed  from  Quarto.  One  spectator  found 
that  the  lion  aspect  "was  sobered  by  a  profusion  of  gray  about  the 
long  mane";  but  the  "usual  benignant,  calm,  supremely  dignified 
look,"13  which  magnetized  high  and  low,  shone  in  his  face.  That 
air  of  self -confidence  and  relish  of  the  fight  which  he  always  wore 
in  battle,  could  be  discerned  as  he  glanced  right  and  left.  Order 
being  restored,  he  took  the  oath  of  deputy  and  sat  down  between 
his  friends. 

The  debate  on  Fanti's  army  bill,  interrupted  by  Garibaldi's 
theatrical  entrance,  was  resumed.  Ricasoli  spoke.  He  exhorted 
the  Chamber  to  concord,  and  again  insisted  that  the  remarks 
recently  attributed  to  Garibaldi  must  be  calumnious.  In  ques- 
tioning Fanti,  he  referred  to  the  Volunteers  in  phrases  which  irri- 
tated the  Garibaldians;14  but  his  criticism  irritated  equally  the 
War  Minister,  who  read  a  long  businesslike  reply,  in  which  he 
showed  the  undesirability  of  maintaining  in  time  of  peace  a  corps 

"  Ciimpoli.  217.  u  London  Time$,  April  S3, 1861. 
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of  volunteers  side  by  side  with  the  regular  army.  He  gave  his 
reasons  for  each  step  frankly,  so  frankly  that  when  he  described 
many  of  the  promotions  in  Garibaldi's  army  as  "fabulous,"  the 
Left,  and  especially  Garibaldi  himself,  grew  restive.  If  Fanti's 
general  scheme  had  been  referred  to  unprejudiced  experts  like 
Generals  von  Moltke  and  von  Boon  in  the  Prussian  Army,  they 
would  have  upheld  it  without  a  question.  No  military  expert,  in- 
deed, could  approve  of  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  volunteers 
in  a  country  where  military  service  was  compulsory.  But  for 
Garibaldi  and  his  friends,  sentiment  and  wounded  vanity,  min- 
gled with  a  quivering  sense  of  patriotic  wonders  wrought  and  of 
threatened  injustice,  shut  out  a  dispassionate  consideration  of 
the  best  military  system. 

Before  Fanti  had  finished,  Garibaldi,  in  spite  of  his  outward 
calm,  was  inwardly  chafing  to  reply.  Crispi  and  Bixio  suggested 
that  Fanti's  report  be  printed  for  public  distribution,  but  to  this 
both  the  War  Minister  and  Bicasoli  objected.  Then  Garibaldi 
rose.  Deputies  and  spectators  in  the  galleries,  and  the  Ministers 
at  the  green  table  just  below  the  President's  chair,  knew  that  the 
storm,  which  had  been  visibly  gathering,  was  about  to  break. 
Good-natured  Peruzzi  sat  on  the  ministerial  bench  between 
Cavour,  who  listened  intently  but  calmly,  and  Fanti,  who  seemed 
ready  to  repel  an  attack.  From  his  shrewdly-chosen  seat  Garibaldi 
could  be  seen  clearly  by  all  the  deputies;  for  the  Chamber  was 
not  large.  In  one  hand  he  held  several  sheets  of  paper  on  which 
was  written  —  by  Rattaszi,  many  believed  —  the  speech  he 
intended  to  deliver.  To  read  it  he  put  on  his  glasses.  He  began 
pacifically,  but  everyone  suspected  that  he  was  barely  holding 
himself  in.  His  rich  and  beautiful  voice  filled  the  hall;  he  spoke 
slowly,  as  an  orator  does  who  intends  that  his  words  shall  express 
neither  more  nor  less  than  his  exact  idea.  After  the  first  few  sen- 
tences, however,  he  hesitated  for  his  words,  tried  to  read  them 
from  his  manuscript,  failed  to  catch  the  whispered  promptings  of 
Macchi  and  Zuppetta,  and  then  plunged  into  an  extemporaneous 
invective.  Having  thanked  Bicasoli  for  bringing  the  question 
before  Parliament,  he  repelled  the  charge  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  dualism  which  existed.  He  said  he  had  heard  proposals 
of  reconciliation,  but  only  in  words,  acts  were  always  unconcilia- 
tory.  "I  am  a  man  of  deeds/9  he  continued.   "Whenever  this 
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dualism  might  have  harmed  the  great  cause  of  my  country,  I  have 
yielded,  and  I  shall  always  yield.  And  yet,  considering  me  not  as 
Garibaldi  but  as  anybody  you  please,  I  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  these  representatives  of  Italy  to  say  whether  I  can  offer  my 
hand  to  him  who  has  made  me  a  foreigner  in  Italy."  Cheers  ol 
approval  from  the  Garibaldians  in  the  galleries  caused  the  Pre* 
sident  to  give  warning  that  he  should  order  the  tribunes  cleared, 
if  there  were  further  disturbance. 

Having  now  thrown  discretion  to  the  winds  and  scattered  his 
written  speech  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him,  Garibaldi  continued, 
angrily:  "Italy  is  not  split  in  two;  it  is  whole:  because  Garibaldi 
and  his  friends  will  always  be  with  those  who  battle  for  it."  Then 
he  addressed  himself  to  Fanti,  whom  he  charged  with  asserting 
that  he  (Fanti)  went  to  Central  Italy  the  year  before  to  put  down 
anarchy.  After  a  brief  dispute  over  Fanti's  exact  phrase,  Gari- 
baldi swept  on  to  take  up  the  real  subject  of  his  speech — the 
Southern  Army.  "I  ought  above  all,"  he  said,  "to  narrate  very 
glorious  feats.  The  prodigies  wrought  by  it  were  overshadowed 
only  when  the  cold  and  hostile  hand  of  this  Ministry  caused  its 
maleficent  effects  to  be  felt.  When,  for  love  of  concord,  the 
horror  of  a  fratricidal  war,  provoked  by  this  very  Ministry  —  " 

At  these  words,  a  cyclone  of  passion  swept  through  the  Cham- 
ber. The  deputies  jumped  to  their  feet  and  beset  the  President 
with  calls  to  order,  and  he,  having  rung  his  bell  without  avail, 
attempted  to  speak.  "  I  beg  the  honorable  General  Garibaldi — " 
his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  hubbub.  Cavour,  who  had  listened 
with  growing  indignation  to  Garibaldi's  tirade,  sprang  up  as  if 
stung  at  the  words  "fratricidal  war,"  pounded  on  the  ministerial 
table  and  shouted  so  that  many  heard  him  in  spite  of  the  din: 
"No  one  has  the  right  to  insult  us  in  this  manner!  We  protest! 
We  have  never  had  such  intentions.  Mr.  President — cause  the 
Government  and  the  Nation's  representatives  to  be  respected.'* 
At  the  first  partial  lull,  Garibaldi,  with  unsophisticated  egotism, 
said  that  he  thought  he  had  earned,  by  thirty  years'  service  to 
the  country,  the  right  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  Chamber.  Rattazzi 
requested  him  to  express  his  opinions  so  as  not  to  offend  any 
deputy  or  minister  present.  In  a  flash  Cavour  protested:  "He 
said  that  we  provoked  a  fratricidal  war.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  expression  of  an  opinion."  More  outcries !  more  rushing 
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to  and  fro!  more  waving  of  arms  and  shaking  of  fists !  Garibaldi, 
the  effigy  of  stolid  rage,  wholly  unabashed,  bellowed  unrepent- 
antly,  "Yes,  a  fratricidal  war!"  From  the  Right  came  cries 
of  "Order!  Order!  he  has  insulted  the  nation!"  while  voices 
from  the  Left  replied,"  No!  no!  let  free  speech  be  respected!"  The 
uproar  broke  out  afresh,  not  to  be  controlled.  After  frantically 
ringing  his  bell  to  no  purpose,  Rattazzi  put  on  his  hat,  the  sign 
that  the  sitting  was  suspended. 

Then,  as  is  the  Italian  fashion,  the  deputies  poured  down  the 
aisles  into  the  small  semicircle  below  the  President's  dais,  to  press 
as  close  as  they  could  to  the  Ministers.  One  Garibaldian  sup- 
porter, beside  himself  with  excitement,  aimed  a  blow  at  Cavour, 
but  was  intercepted  and  carried  out  of  the  Chamber  to  cool  off. 
Groups  hemmed  the  Prime  Minister  in,  approving,  expostulat- 
ing, advising,  or  merely  yelling.  "The  m616e  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  round  the  Ministers9  table,  was  truly  appalling,"  says  a 
looker  on.  "In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Crispi  was  seen  bawling,  ges- 
ticulating like  a  maniac."11  Friends  surrounded  Garibaldi  on  his 
upper  platform,  some  to  applaud,  and  some  to  pacify.  The  sanest 
deputies  of  every  faction  perceived  that  an  outrage  on  parlia- 
mentary dignity  had  been  committed:  worse  still,  if  the  scene 
were  renewed,  irreparable  harm  might  be  done.  The  Red  Shirts 
in  the  galleries  had  reached  that  pitch  of  resentment  where,  if 
they  could  not  get  what  they  demanded  for  themselves,  they 
could  gloat  over  the  injury  Garibaldi  was  inflicting  on  the  Mon- 
archy. 

But  the  patriots  of  the  Left  joined  with  their  least  agitated 
colleagues  of  the  Right  to  urge  peace,  and  at  four  o'clock,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  pandemonium,  Rattazzi,  who  with  char- 
acteristic slyness  had  pretended  to  be  faint  and  retired  to  his 
private  room,  called  the  Chamber  to  order.  Garibaldi  still  had 
the  floor.  Rattazzi  neither  reproved  him  nor  requested  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  Chamber,  to  retract  his  unparliamentary  words. 
Garibaldi  himself,  perfectly  unconcerned,  had  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  speaking  his  mind  regardless  of  consequences  —  a  performance 
in  which  the  victim  of  obsession  feels  a  strange  sense  of  discharg- 
ing a  public  duty.  Having  once  broken  through  the  inhibitions  of 
self-restraint,  the  danger  that  he  would  let  himself  go  again  was 

"  London  Times,  April  83, 1S61. 
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increased  tenfold.  And  he  had  still  much  venom  to  rid  himself  of. 
He  stood  there  defiant,  with  almost  a  peasant's  insensibility  to 
the  havoc  he  was  creating.  To  some  his  manner  seemed  leonine, 
to  others  theatrical.  Oblivious  to  the  larger  issues,  he  was  not  to 
be  diverted  from  the  two  objects  he  held  to  be  paramount  —  the 
venting  of  his  pent-up  grievances  against  Cavour,  and  the  defense 
of  the  Volunteers.  He  attacked  again  Fanti's  law  to  disband  the 
Southern  Army.  Those  volunteers,  he  said  tauntingly,  won  two 
kingdoms  for  you :  why  accept  the  kingdoms  and  reject  the  army 
that  bestowed  them?  Garibaldi  went  still  further,  and  demanded 
that  the  Government  should  arm  the  nation,  creating  perhaps 
half  a  million  volunteers,  who  would  outnumber  the  regular 
army  three  or  four  to  one,  and  form  an  invincible  weapon  for  the 
Paladin  himself  to  use  against  Rome  or  Venetia.  He  urged  that 
without  such  a  bulwark  Italy  lay  at  the  mercy  of  France  and 
Austria. 

Fanti  replied  that  he  could  not  agree  with  General  Garibaldi's 
views.  The  air  grew  thunderous  again.  Then  Bixio,  the  fiery  and 
impetuous  Nino,  the  Second  of  the  Thousand,  rose  "in  behalf  of 
concord  and  of  Italy,"  and  made  a  very  noble  appeal  to  sink 
party  and  personal  quarrels  for  the  sake  of  national  union.  He 
said  that,  although  the  regular  army  must  be  respected,  even  in 
its  prejudices,  the  element  of  strength  offered  by  the  Garibaldi- 
ans  ought  also  to  be  cherished.  He  deplored  as  a  calamity  that 
a  multitude  of  mischief-makers  had  sown  discord  between  Gari- 
baldi and  Cavour.  "  I  would  give  my  family  and  my  own  person," 
he  concluded  in  a  burst  of  patriotic  emotion,  "if  I  could  see  these 
men,  and  those  who,  like  Signor  Rattazzi,  have  directed  the  Ital- 
ian movement,  grasp  each  other's  hands."16 

Bixio  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  Cavour  rose  instantly  to  speak* 
His  face  still  showed  the  effect  of  the  terrible  agitation  through 
which  he  had  just  passed.  Never  had  a  prime  minister  resisted 
a  greater  temptation  than  he  that  afternoon.  Attacked  in  his 
personal  honor,  accused  of  being  a  traitor,  charged  with  foment- 
ing a  fratricidal  war, — all  this  but  the  culmination  of  nearly  two 
years  of  calumny  and  malice  aforethought,  —  his  first  impulse 
was  to  hurl  back  his  assailants,  cost  what  it  might.  But  to  do 
this,  though  the  great  majority  of  Italians  would  justify  him  and 

11  Guenoni:  Bixio,  307-68. 
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Europe  approve,  might  lead  to  civil  war.  The  unification  of 
Italy,  to  which  he  had  devoted  thirty  years  of  his  manhood, 
would  be  shattered.  To  avert  that,  by  a  Titanic  exertion  of  will 
he  held  his  passion  as  in  a  vise.  "If  emotion  could  have  killed," 
he  said  afterward,  "I  should  have  died  during  that  hour." 
Mingled  with  his  patriotism  was  a  noble  pity  for  Garibaldi,  the 
man  so  heroic  of  stature  in  one  field,  so  dwarflike  in  others. 

On  rising,  Cavour  paid  due  tribute  to  Bixio's  generous  words. 
Then  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  profoundly  moved  by  the 
accusations  leveled  at  him,  especially  because  his  accuser  was 
Garibaldi.  But  who,  he  asked,  created  the  Volunteers  whom  he 
was  charged  with  wronging?  Was  it  Garibaldi?  No,  it  was  Ca- 
vour himself,  who  more  than  two  years  before  had  summoned 
Garibaldi  from  Caprera  to  organise  that  very  corps.  It  was  he 
who,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  War  Department,  despite  also 
grave  political  difficulties,  had  seen  the  Volunteers  equipped  in 
time  for  the  War  of  1859.  Garibaldi  listened  attentively  but  made 
no  attempt  to  deny  this.  Cavour  acknowledged  the  great  service 
rendered  during  that  campaign  by  the  Hunters  of  the  Alps,  be- 
cause he  said  they  showed  Europe  that  Italians  from  all  sections 
knew  how  to  fight  and  die  for  the  cause  of  Liberty.  Having  cre- 
ated and  upheld  this  corps  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  felt  the 
more  keenly  the  injustice  of  certain  accusations.  "In  spite  of 
that,"  he  said,  and  he  spoke  with  great  feeling,  "I  will  be  the 
first  to  accept  the  appeal  made  me  by  General  Bixio.  For  me,  the 
first  part  of  this  sitting  is  as  if  it  had  never  happened."  Pro- 
longed cheers  greeted  this  magnanimous  avowal.  Four  fifths  of 
the  deputies  breathed  easier,  hoping  that  the  worst  had  passed. 
Garibaldi,  however,  sat  immovable  through  it  all,  nor  could  he 
"be  got  to  say  one  generous  word."17 

Cavour  went  on  to  unfold  the  plan  of  military  reorganisation. 
He  showed  how  impossible  it  was  to  continue  the  Southern  Army 
in  active  service  as  a  volunteer  corps.   The  Garibaldians  had 

17  Mme.  de  Bunsen:  In  Three  Legations,  188.  The  London  Times  correspond- 
ent says  that  Garibaldi's  impulse,  on  hearing  Cavour's  words,  was  to  go  down  and 
shake  hands  with  him,  but  that  Zuppetta  "  forcibly  prevented  him."  Times,  April 
25,  1861.  Amari  wrote  Cartwright  that  the  "only  generous  movement  of  our 
popular  hero  during  this  sitting,  from  which  he  came  out  very  much  smaller 
than  when  he  went  in,'*  was  an  instinctive  rush  of  tears  to  his  eyes,  when 
spoke.  "  Cavour,  on  the  contrary,"  Amari  adds,  "  was  admirable  in 
tact,  and  even  in  eloquence."   i,  153. 
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enlisted  for  no  specified  term:  at  Garibaldi's  call  they  rushed  to 
battle;  the  fighting  over,  they  as  quickly  dispersed;  they  neither 
were  qualified  for  routine  service  nor  did  they  desire  it:  their 
strength  lay  in  their  very  mobility.  The  Government  proposed 
that  the  Volunteer  Corps  should  consist  of  skeleton  regiments* 
each  of  which  should  have  a  permanent  staff  in  order  to  summon 
the  volunteers  in  time  of  war.  Another  reason  forbade  adopting 
Garibaldi's  scheme.  To  continue  the  Garibaldians  under  arms, 
would  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war;  and  that,  he 
stated  emphatically,  the  Government  would  not  countenance. 

Garibaldi  followed  Cavour,  but  without  a  hint  of  retractation 
or  apology  or  of  meeting  half-way  the  Premier's  conciliatory 
speech.  Confronted  by  arguments  which  he  would  not  accept 
and  could  not  refute,  he  fell  back  on  that  store  of  grievances 
which  were  his  obsession.  He  accused  the  War  Department  in 
1859  of  having  kept  the  able-bodied  volunteers  for  the  regular 
army,  leaving  him  only  the  hump-backed  and  the  halt.  Cavour 
might  have  retorted  by  asking  how  it  happened  that  at  all  times 
except  when  he  was  attacking  the  Ministry  Garibaldi  boasted  that 
these  alleged  cripples — to  wit,  the  Hunters  of  the  Alps  — were 
the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world.18  But  Cavour  refrained  from  sar- 
casm, merely  stating  that  during  the  weeks  of  enrolment  in  1859 
Garibaldi  had  frequently  expressed  himself  to  Cialdini  as  well 
satisfied.19  So  Cavour  explained  that  the  sending  of  Garibaldi  and 
the  Hunters  of  the  Alps  into  the  Valtellina  was  made  against  his 
express  advice,  and  that,  to  avoid  a  similar  blunder,  he  himself 
ordered  the  Hunters  of  the  Alps  to  the  Mincio,  where  they  might 
take  part  in  the  battle  against  the  Austrians.  The  Paladin  had 
cherished  this  grievance  as  one  of  the  early  proofs  that  Cavour 
was  jealous  of  him  and  wished  to  shelve  him;  he  now  professed  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  statement,  but  he  continued  to  reiterate 
the  falsehood  to  the  end  of  his  days.* 

Cavour  prefaced  his  explanations  with  the  words:  "I  do  not 

11  Etch  Jessie  Mario  thinks  that  Garibaldi  exaggerated.  Garibaldi,  n,  Sft. 

11  La  Marmora  at  once  telegraphed  a  denial  of  Garibaldi*!  accusation. 

*°  Inhis  J/emorie,  284,  hesays.  "Betides  the  five  regiments  —  Hunters  of  the 
Alps  —  at  last  had  come  the  regiment,  Hunters  of  the  Apennines,  which  Caeovr, 
in  spile  of  the  King's  orders,  [which  he]  receised  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
would  not  send  us,  under  different  pretexts,  and  which  he  cent  us  when  the  war  toss 
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indeed  flatter  myself  that  I  can  bring  about  that  concord  to 
which  the  honorable  deputy  Bbrio  invited  us.  I  know  that  there 
exists  a  fact  which  creates  between  General  Garibaldi  and  me — 
perhaps — an  abyss.11  I  believed  that  I  performed  a  painful 
duty,  the  most  painful  of  my  life,  in  advising  the  King  and  pro- 
posing to  Parliament  to  approve  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to 
France.  By  the  pain  I  felt,  I  can  understand  what  General  Gari- 
baldi must  have  felt,  and  if  he  does  not  forgive  me  for  this  fact, 
I  shall  not  bear  him  a  grudge."" 

To  Garibaldi,  however,  the  idea  of  forgiving  Cavour  for  the 
crime  of  ceding  Nice  never  occurred  as  a  possibility.  In  his  reply, 
he  remarked  that  he  had  not  doubted  that  Cavour  also  loved 
Italy;  and  that  the  disputes  between  them  could  be  quickly 
removed  if  the  Prime  Minister  would  accept  Garibaldi's  project 
for  arming  the  nation,  and  would  send  the  Southern  Army  back 
to  active  service  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  "  That,"  he  said,  quite  as  a 
sovereign  might,  "is  my  desire."  In  other  words,  Garibaldi, 
yielding  nothing,  and  feeling  no  thrill  of  magnanimity,  had  no 
glimmer  of  realization  of  the  jeopardy  into  which  his  violence  was 
forcing  Italy.  At  the  end  of  the  debate,  as  at  the  beginning,  he 
clung  with  bull-dog  stubbornness  to  the  demand  that  justice  as 
he  defined  it  should  be  done  to  his  Volunteers  and  that  his  will 
must  prevail,  cost  what  it  might. 

After  adjournment,  Cavour  remarked  to  a  companion,  as  he 
was  walking  home:  "And  yet  if  war  came,  I  would  take  Gari- 
baldi's arm  in  mine,  and  say  to  him, '  Let  us  go  and  see  what  they 
are  doing  at  Verona. ' "  So  habitual  was  it  for  him  to  subordinate 
personal  passion  for  the  good  of  Italy.  The  next  day  and  the  next 
the  discussion  was  continued.  Orators  of  the  Left  attacked 
Fanti's  plan  from  many  angles;  Ministerialists  defended  it.  Gari- 
baldi introduced  another  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Minis- 
try should  recognize  the  commissions  issued  by  him  as  dictator, 
and  should  call  out  the  Volunteers  as  early  as  it  deemed  best.11 
On  both  sides  there  was  much  latent  heat,  with  occasional  ex- 
plosions, and  the  purpose,  evident  though  tacit,  to  avoid  an  open 
rupture.  Cavour  spoke  twice  on  the  20th,  answering  objections 

11  Here  Garibaldi  interrupted  and  requested  Cavour  to  turn  towardt  him,  so 
that  he  could  hear.  Cavour  complied*  repeating  this  sentence. 
*  Ditcorsi,  xi,  378.  »  Text  in  Discorti,  xi,  386;  n.  1. 
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and  restating  with  great  clearness  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet, 
in  order  that,  under  the  momentary  glamour  of  assumed  concil- 
iation, there  should  be  no  misunderstanding.  The  next  day  the 
Chamber  passed  Ricasoli's  resolution14  by  190  votes  to  79.  Thus 
was  Garibaldi's  policy  overwhelmingly  repudiated  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  to  whom  he  had  appealed.8*  "Who 
Garibaldi  is/9  Ricasoli  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend,  "is  shown 
in  these  last  debates;  but  what  whoever  was  absent  could  not  see 
is  the  expectation  of  all  honorable  hearts,  after  Cavour's  generous 
and  chivalric  words,  that  Garibaldi  would  withdraw  his  resolu- 
tion, and  quitting  his  seat  would  go  and  grasp  Cavour's  hand."** 

That  afternoon  General  Cialdini  sent  to  the  newspapers  an 
open  letter  to  the  Hero.  Garibaldi  despised  parliament  men; 
Cialdini  was  a  soldier.  Garibaldi  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  Cavour 
and  Fanti;  Cialdini  had  been  his  friend,  his  loyal  admirer.  Gari- 
baldi regarded  the  Piedmontese  as  banded  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him;  Cialdini,  though  he  had  long  served  in  Victor  Emanuel's 
army,  was  a  Modenese.  And  now  Cialdini  wrote: 

"Your  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Milanese  workmen,  your 
words  in  the  Chamber,  caused  me  a  disillusion  very  painful  but 
complete.  You  are  not  the  man  that  I  thought,  you  are  not  the 
Garibaldi  I  loved.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  spell,  the  affec- 
tion that  bound  me  to  you  has  disappeared.  •  .  . 

"You  dare  to  put  yourself  on  a  level  with  the  King,  speaking 
of  him  with  the  affected  familiarity  of  a  comrade.  You  mean  to 
place  yourself  above  usage,  presenting  yourself  to  the  Chamber 
in  a  very  outlandish  costume;  above  the  Government,  branding 
its  ministers  as  traitors  because  they  are  not  devoted  to  you; 
above  Parliament,  heaping  with  vituperation  the  deputies  who 
do  not  think  as  you  do;  above  the  country,  desiring  to  drive  it 
whither  and  how  pleases  you  best.  Very  well,  General!  There 
are  men  disposed  not  to  tolerate  all  that,  and  I  am  with  them. 
The  foe  of  every  tyranny,  whether  it  be  clothed  in  black  or  in 
red,  I  will  combat  even  yours  to  the  end. 

"I  know  the  orders  given  by  you,  or  by  yours,  to  Colonel 
Tripoti  to  receive  us  in  the  Abruzzi  with  musket  volleys;  I  know 

u  Text  w.  u  For  this  famous  session  see  Parliamentary  reports;  DiscorH; 
letters  of  Cavour,  Ricasoli  and  other  participants;  descriptions  of  eye-witnesses 
— -  Mme.  de  Bunsen,  D'IdeviUe,  Times  and  other  correspondents.  u  Ricasoli, 
V,  418;  Ricasoli  to  C.  Bianchi,  April  21, 1861 
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the  words  uttered  by  General  Sirtori  in  Parliament ;  I  know  those 
spoken  by  you;  and  by  these  successive  tracks,  I  travel  surely r 
and  I  penetrate  the  intimate  thought  of  your  party  •  It  wishes  to 
get  control  of  the  country  and  of  the  army,  threatening  us,  other- 
wise, with  a  civil  war.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  what  the 
country  thinks  of  this,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  army  doee 
not  fear  your  threats  —  it  fears  only  your  government* 

"  General,  you  achieved  a  great  and  marvelous  undertaking 
with  your  volunteers.  You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  but 
you  are  wrong  in  exaggerating  its  true  results.  You  were  on  the 
Volturno  in  the  very  worst  conditions  when  we  arrived.  Capua, 
Gaeta,  Messina,  and  Civitella  did  not  fall  by  your  work,  and 
56,000  Bourbons  were  beaten,  dispersed  and  made  prisoners  by 
us,  not  by  you.  Therefore,  to  say  that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  was  wholly  liberated  by  your  arms  is  inexact.  .  .  . 

"I  will  end  by  telling  you  that  I  have  neither  the  pretension 
nor  the  mandate  to  address  you  in  the  name  of  the  army.  But  I 
think  that  I  know  H  well  enough  to  count  on  its  sharing  the  feel- 
ing of  disgust  and  of  pain  which  your  own  intemperance  and  that 
of  your  party  have  roused  in  me."  ** 

This  letter  came  as  a  godsend  to  multitudes  throughout  the 
land,  who  were,  indeed,  either  disgusted  with  Garibaldi's  vanity, 
or  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  civil  war.  The*  inner  circle  of  his 
intimates  read  it  with  justifiable  rage.  The  deputies  of  the  Left 
even  talked  of  resigning  in  a  body:  but  the  saner  heads  among 
them  saw  that  they  had  already  gone  too  far,  and  Garibaldi  him- 
self began  to  suspect  that  his  Radical  friends  had  misused  him. 
There  were  neither  resignations,  therefore,  nor  retractions.  But 
Garibaldi  addressed  to  the  doughty  Cialdini  this  reply,  which 
seems  to  have  been  composed  by  a  more  experienced  rhetorician 
than  the  rhapsodical  Paladin: 

"  I  too  was  your  friend  and  the  admirer  of  your  deeds.  Today  I 
will  be  what  you  choose;  not  being  willing  certainly  to  conde- 
scend to  justify  myself  so  far  as  regards  what  you  point  out  in 
your  letter  as  indecorous  on  my  part  towards  the  King  and 
towards  the  Army :  strong  in  all  that,  in  my  conscience  as  soldier 
and  as  citizen.  As  to  the  style  of  my  dress,  I  shall  wear  it  until 
lam  informed  that  I  am  no  longer  in  a  free  country  where  every 

"  Mario:  Garibaldi,  n,  33-85. 
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one  wears  what  he  pleases.  The  message  to  Colonel  Tripoti  I 
hear  for  the  first  time.38  I  know  no  other  orders  than  that  given 
by  me  —  to  receive  the  Italian  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  North 
as  brothers;  although  we  knew  that  that  army  was  coming  to 
combat  the  revolution  personified  in  Garibaldi  (words  of  Farini 
to  Napoleon  III).  As  deputy,  I  think  I  have  exposed  to  the 
Chamber  the  very  smallest  part  of  the  wrongs  received  by  the 
Southern  Army  from  the  Ministry.  The  Italian  army  will  have 
one  soldier  more  when  there  is  question  of  fighting  the  enemies  of 
Italy — and  that  will  not  come  as  a  novelty  to  you.  We  were  on 
the  Volturno  —  on  the  eve  of  our  most  splendid  victory  won  in 
Southern  Italy,  before  you  arrived;  and  quite  otherwise  than 
very  badly  off.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  army  has  applauded  the 
free  and  moderate  words  of  a  deputy  soldier  for  whom  Italian 
honor  has  been  a  religion  during  his  whole  life.  If,  however,  any 
one  takes  offense  at  my  manner  of  procedure,  I,  speaking  in  my 
own  name  only,  and  alone  responsible  for  my  words,  await 
calmly  a  demand  for  satisfaction  on  account  of  them."  ** 

It  would  be  unjust  to  many  soldiers  to  call  this  a  soldier's 
letter.  Put  in  a  nutshell,  it  announced  that  Garibaldi  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  anyone  had  the  right  to  criticize  his  words, 
acts  or  dress ;  that  whoever  insinuated  that  the  Garibaldian  army 
was  in  a  bad  condition  when  Victor  Emanuel's  corps  reached  the 
Volturno,  lied;  that  the  Dictator  would  prove  these  things  by 
fighting  a  duel  with  the  first  person  who  challenged  him.  The 
public,  which  regarded  Garibaldi's  letter  as  weak,  waited  an- 
xiously for  the  next  move.  Early  on  the  25th,  the  Dictator  him- 
self, restive  at  being  in  an  unpopular  position,  sent  his  future 
son-in-law,  Canzio,  to  inform  Cialdini  that  they  must  fight. 
Meanwhile,  friends  of  both  worked  to  prevent  a  meeting.  The 
King  had  had  news  of  Garibaldi's  intention,  through  Trecchi, 
who  intimated,  however,  that  the  Paladin  would  not  be  loath,  if 
appearances  could  be  saved,  to  have  a  double  reconciliation.  At 
noon  the  King  saw  Cavour  and  told  him  that  that  same  evening 
Garibaldi  would  meet  him  in  the  Royal  Palace.  Cavour  replied 
that,  as  a  public  man  could  not  decline  to  see  anyone,  he  consented 

11  This  is  a  plain  untruth,  because  the  alleged  Tripoti  telegram,  apparently 
put  forth  by  some  liar  from  the  Piedmontese  army,  had  been  a  current  topic 
for  seven  months.  Bertani:  Ire*  87.  For  Napoleon's  remark:  Aff.  Etrang^ 
1861,  p.  168.  "  Mario:  Garibaldi,  n,  85-90. 
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to  the  interview.  At  seven  o'clock  they  met  in  one  of  the  ground- 
floor  rooms  of  the  Palace*  Garibaldi  was  polite,  if  not  affable. 
Cavour  treated  him  with  much  courtesy,  and  once  more  out- 
lined the  general  policy  of  the  Government  towards  Borne, 
Venice  and  military  reorganization.  Garibaldi  reiterated  his 
demands  for  the  Southern  Army  and  for  national  armament. 
They  parted  in  peace/  Knowing  that  Garibaldi  had  sworn  that 
rather  than  take  Cavour's  hand  he  would  chop  off  his  own, 
Cavour  made  no  advances.  He  did  not  wish  to  expose  Garibaldi 
to  the  obligation  of  carrying  out  so  foolish  a  vow.*0  A  few  hours 
later  at  Pallavicino's  palace  Garibaldi  and  Cialdini  made  up  with 
an  effusiveness  that  appeared  to  be  genuine.81 

Garibaldi's  onslaught  had  failed.  Some  one  described  him  as 
having  the  heart  of  a  child  and  the  head  of  a  buffalo  — that 
creature  which,  seeing  a  red  object  in  the  distance,  charges  it 
with  indiscriminate  fury,  and  gores  and  tramples  it,  though  it  be 
his  red-cloaked  master,  the  farmer,  or  the  farmer's  little  daugh- 
ter picking  flowers.  Equally  insensate  was  Garibaldi's  fury  in 
the  final  duel  with  Cavour  and  in  his  conduct  for  nearly  two 
years  previous.  He  might  plead  that  he  honestly  believed  that 
Cavour  was  persistently  trying  to  destroy  him;  yet  serious 
judges  will  scarcely  acquit  a  public  personage,  wielding  a  mighty 
influence,  who  does  not  feel  the  obligation  of  verifying  a  single 
accusation,  and  even  dispenses  with  reason.  Statesmen  and  sol- 
diers may  engage  in  life-or-death  antagonisms  over  vital  prin- 
ciples; but  when  they  are  impelled  by  personal  pique,  or  vanity 
or  ambition,  or  when  they  mistake  their  blind  prejudices  for 
patriotism,  we  may  indeed  pity  them,  but  we  can  neither  ad- 
mire nor  respect. 

Garibaldi's  ostensible  purpose  in  attacking  Cavour  on  April 
18,  was  to  secure  what  he  regarded  as  justice  for  his  volunteers. 
Grant  that  they  had  cause  for  grievance,  grant  that  he  had  not 
received  the  full  measure  of  official  recognition  which  he  hun- 
gered for,  was  it  patriotic  to  precipitate  a  conflict  which  might 
shatter  his  country?  Is  Achilles,  who  sulks  in  his  tent,  or  hurls 
taunts  at  his  opponent,  or  threatens  to  blast  the  national  cause 

10  "  I  never  saw  his  hands  at  all,"  Cavour  told  Ricatoli;  "  he  held  them  under 
his  Prophet's  mantle  all  the  time."  ,l  Memorandum  written  by  Ricatoli 

tram  statements  by  Cavour  and  others,  April  £5, 1861.  Ricatoli.  v,  4ftt-2& 
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unless  he  is  satisfied  —  is  this  barbarian  product  of  the  youth  of 
Greece,  the  best  model  of  patriotism  for  civilized  men?  Gari- 
baldi's Red  Shirts  risked  life  and  fortune  on  their  splendid  enter- 
prise: was  it  becoming  that,  even  before  they  had  finished  their 
task,  they  should  begin  to  clamor  for  rewards?  Was  it  edifying 
to  see  them  through  Garibaldi's  agency  attempt  to  seize  the 
State  by  the  throat  and  bid  it  yield  or  perish?  Why  is  it  that  the 
very  men  who,  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion,  sacrifice  everything  in 
order  to  save  or  to  create  a  nation,  will  not  sacrifice  their  selfish 
claims  when  they  have  weathered  the  crisis?  Better,  a  thousand 
times  better,  like  Leonidas  and  his  Three  Hundred,  to  sleep  in 
glory  on  the  field  of  a  lost  battle,  enshrined  forever  in  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind,  than  to  go  forth  under  the  spell  of  patriotism 
at  the  call  of  duty,  and,  having  performed  deeds  of  undying 
lustre,  to  come  back  and  pose  as  heroes,  demanding  pensions  and 
honors  and  offices,  and  by  vanity  and  greed  to  make  patriotism 
odious! 

But  the  indictment  against  Garibaldi  goes  deeper  than  his 
hatred  of  Cavour;  it  concerns  Italy  herself.  National  unification 
was  achievable  only  through  the  cooperation  of  the  two  elements 
— the  Monarchy  and  the  Revolution.  By  promoting  the  National 
Society,  and  by  enlisting  Garibaldi  on  the  side  of  the  Monarchy, 
Cavour  secured  this  indispensable  cooperation.  Garibaldi  under- 
took to  lead  the  Revolution  in  the  name  of  the  Monarchy,  but 
though  lpyal  at  heart  to  the  King,  he  rebelled  against  the  policy 
of  the  King's  government.  Dictatorial  by  nature,  he  neither 
understood  nor  respected  the  prosaic  working  of  a  constitutional 
rtgime.  Relying  on  his  emotions,  with  hardly  the  reasoning 
power  of  a  child,  he  despised  or  resolved  to  ignore  facts  which, 
like  his  bug-bear,  Diplomacy,  he  found  inconvenient. 

Tested  by  the  touchstone  of  patriotism,  his  mad  outbreak  in 
Parliament  must  be  unqualifiedly  condemned:  for  he  made  the 
interest  of  his  few  thousand  volunteers  paramount  to  the  welfare 
of  Italy:  to  sacrifice  all  to  a  clique  is  not  patriotism.  If  they 
had  been  unjustly  treated,  they  might  have  waited  to  have 
their  wrongs  redressed.  But  Garibaldi,  in  order  to  get  com- 
missions for  his  officers  and  pay  and  a  billet  for  his  soldiers, 
was  ready  —  although  he  did  not  realize  it  —  to  wreck  hir 
country.    What  Italy  needed  above  all  was  harmony: 
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Venetian  frontier;  with  the  Pope 
Powers  to  recover  his  loot  territory;  «ad  with  the  intention  of 
the  French  Emperor  qnccrtsm,  —  Garibaldi  decided  that  the 
Bloat  patriotic  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  into  the  Parliament 
of  hit  just-created  nation  and  threaten  mm  if  the  minor  object 
on  which  be  had  set  his  heart  were  denied.  He  held  farther  that, 
instead  of  welding  together  the  22  million  of  Italians,  —  peoples 
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the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  —  instead  of  even  ascertaining  whether 
they  could  be  welded  together,  —  this  new,  tentative  Italy  must 
be  pat  in  jeopardy  in  order  to  rash  to  the  liberation  of  three  mil- 
lion Venetians  and  of  400,000  Bomans.  The  annals  of  patriotism 
have  no  counterpart  to  this  Garibaldian  outbreak,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  not  patriotism :  mm  must  appear  if  we  ask,  How 
would  Hampden  or  Washington,  Lincoln  or  Pisani,  have  acted? 
The  best  excuse  we  can  find  for  Garibaldi  is  that,  like  the  small 
boy  who  does  a  great  injury,  he  did  not  realise  what  he  was  do* 
ing.  His  obsession  of  hatred  for  Cavour,  bis  innate  megaloma- 
nia, his  inability  to  reason,  from  which  came  bis  lack  of  histor- 
ical perspective,  his  accessibility  to  flatterers,  bis  unwavering 
devotion  to  whatever  plan  he  adopted,  and  his  certitude  that 
whatever  he  planned  was  the  final  evangel  of  patriotism,  pre* 
destined  him  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  Italy  in  April, 
1861.  If  it  be  argued  that  he  served  Italy  by  goading  the  re- 
luctant forward  and  by  enabling  Cavour  to  hasten  unifica- 
tion by  scaring  Diplomacy  with  the  spectre  of  the  Revolution, 
the  reply  is  yes:  but  Garibaldi  might  have  done  this  service 
without  adopting  the  policy  of  hatred  which  so  greatly  impaired 
his  achievement.  Much  more  was  involved  than  the  explosion 
of  his  personal  wrath.  The  Party  of  Action  made  him  their  tool. 
They  hoped,  under  cover  of  his  immense  prestige,  to  shape  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  new  Kingdom;  as  they  might  have  done. 
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had  their  move  for  the  enrolment  of  a  half-million  volunteers, 
to  be  led  by  him,  been  successful. 

In  resisting  him  and  them,  at  the  ride  of  his  own  popularity 
and,  as  it  proved,  of  his  life,  Cavour  performed  the  best  service 
that  a  patriot  could  perform  at  that  crisis.  As  in  the  previous 
October,  so  now  he  carried  the  contest  into  Parliament,  an  arena 
which  Garibaldi  could  not  decline,  although  he  was  placed  at  as 
great  a  disadvantage  there  as  his  statesmen  adversaries  would 
have  been  in  the  saddle.  Cavour  showed  by  this  that  under  a 
constitutional  regime  no  man,  not  even  the  monarch,  is  above 
the  law:  that  was  the  stern  lesson  which  the  Italians,  and  Gari- 
baldi above  all,  most  needed  to  learn. 

Garibaldi  assured  his  friends  after  the  explosion  that,  far 
from  conceding  anything,  he  intended  to  prosecute  his  war  an 
the  Ministers  until  he  secured  justice  for  the  Southern  Army 
and  a  general  arming  of  the  Nation.  "In  case  those  gentlemen 
continue  to  croak,"  he  added,  "then  we  will  take  up  our  inter- 
rupted task/9 M  Happily,  however,  he  returned  to  Caprera 
(May  1),  where  the  absence  of  virulent  instigators  gave  him 
time  to  calm  down.  He  wrote  Cavour  in  behalf  of  certain  of  his 
friends  who  sought  offices.  Cavour  stated  his  position  as  sympa- 
thetically as  possible,  and  then,  as  a  hint  that,  although  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  another  expedition,  he  did  not  mean  to  be  idle, 
he  referred  to  a  proposed  understanding  with  the  Magyars  and 
Croats,  of  which  Garibaldi  should  be  kept  informed.**  The  Pala- 
din answered  this  note  on  May  18  in  a  tone  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  he  had  suddenly  awakened  to  some  sense  of  Cavour's 
position  in  the  work  of  National  resurrection.  Having  spoken  of 
the  appointments  in  question,  and  praised  the  Prime  Minister's 
"parsimony  in  conferring  high  rank  in  the  Army  and  Navy,"  he 
went  on  to  offer  some  suggestions.  "The  sacrifices  with  which 
you  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  magnanimous  alliance,"  he  said, 
"  will  have  opened  your  eyes  as  to  what  may  be  expected  from  it ; 
your  superior  intelligence  will  surely  have  enabled  you  to  under- 
stand fully  the  actual  situation.  I  am  wholly  with  you  in  wel- 
coming the  French  alliance,  but,  Count,  you  ought  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  Europe  and  treat  at  least  as  an  equal  with  whoever 

M  Gucraoni:  Garibaldi,  n,  «70;  Garibaldi  to  Gaeraooi,  April  89.  Also,  Amari. 
•  LakUrt,  vi,  707-08;  C.  to  Garibaldi,  May  10,  18S1. 
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wishes  to  pose  as  Master.  Italy  represents  today  the  aspir- 
ations of  the  World's  Nationalities,  and  you  rule  Italy.  Bat  to 
rale  Italy  well,  one  most  not  descend  to  weaknesses  appropriate 
to  the  intrinsic  present  condition.  Kossuth,  Manin,  Guerrazzi, 
Mazrini,  more  than  by  the  strength  of  their  enemies  were  over- 
thrown by  the  defect  inherent  in  their  intrinsic  condition.  They 
were  Dictators,  but  they  were  not  Soldiers.  A  single  example,  in 
order  not  to  weary  you.  Mazziiri,  Dictator  in  fact,  but  having 
neither  the  indispensable  qualities,  nor  the  courage  to  assume 
the  title,  bends  under  miserable  individual  susceptibilities,  keeps 
at  a  distance  those  capable  of  commanding  the  Army,  and 
raises  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Militia  that  poor  old  soul. 
RoseOi,  to  be  general-in-chief ,  excellent  perhaps  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  but  inadequate  to  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  the  Republic  was  involved.  .  .  . 

"Let  Victor  Emanuel  be  the  arm  and  you,  Count,  the  brain, 
and  thus  form  that  powerful  Wholewhich  alone  is  lacking  to-day 
to  the  Peninsula.  I  will  be  the  first  to  utter  in  Parliament  the 
word  Dictatorship,  indispensable  in  great  emergencies.  Give 
Victor  Emanuel  the  Army-Nation,  and  call  to  his  side  the  men 
capable  of  quickly  realizing  it.  Italy  will  give  with  enthusiasm 
whatever  is  needed. 

"These  are  the  guarantees  which  will  cause  us  to  throw  our- 
selves blindly  into  the  arms  of  the  Dictatorship.  With  this 
there  will  not  be  in  the  State  a  single  opposing  voice.  You  wOl 
sleep  tranquilly,  confident  that  the  very  last  of  the  Italians  will 
do  his  duty.  To  others  will  be  left  the  miserable  subterfuges  of 
deceit,  in  order  to  govern,  and  the  Dynasty  of  King  Galan- 
tuomo  will  rest  perennially  on  Italy  like  an  emanation  of  Provi- 
dence. If  human  progress  is  not  a  lie,  the  Army-Nation  will 
supersede  the  standing  army,  and  you  will  have  advanced  Italy 
an  immense  distance  on  the  right  road.  Then  too,  I  beg  you  to 
believe  me,  Count,  Italy  and  her  ruler  ought  to  have  friends 
everywhere  and  to  fear  nobody!  In  '49,  I  quitted  Rome  with 
4000  men,  and  I  was  obliged  to  hide  in  the  forests  only.  In  '60 
you  have  seen  what  we  did  with  1000.  Tomorrow  we  will 
achieve  in  geometrical  progression  with  the  people  which  gave 
the  Romans  to  the  Universe.  Trusting  in  your  superior  ability 
and  firm  will  to  accomplish  the  welfare  of  the  father-land,  I 
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shall  await  the  happy  word  which  summons  me  once  more  to  the 
fields  of  battle."  " 

Whether  this  letter,  which  epitomizes  so  much  of  Garibaldi, — 
his  ancient  grudge  against  Maazini,  his  belief  in  a  dictatorship, 
his  grandiose  dreams  of  the  Nation  Armed,  —  ever  reached 
Cavour,  does  not  appear.  But  the  fact  that  he  wrote  it  at  all,  that 
he  voluntarily  admitted  that  Cavour  had  done  well  and  that  he 
himself  was  ready  to  serve  under  him,  might  have  brought,  but 
for  an  unforeseen  and  terrible  calamity,  internal  peace  to  Italy. 
Later,  indeed,  Garibaldi  never  acknowledged  these  admissions, 
nor  was  the  existence  of  his  letter  generally  known  for  nearly 
half-a-centuiy.  Instead  of  that  impulse  to  reconciliation,  which 
passed  almost  in  a  day,  he  perpetuated  in  his  Memoirs  the  malice 
with  which  whispering  tongues  had  corroded  his  heart  against 
Cavour.  His  written  word  remains,  to  the  sore  distress  of  Italy 
and  to  the  soiling  of  his  own  reputation. 

The  truest  admirers  of  Garibaldi  are  those  who  admire  him 
for  his  noble  qualities,  not  those  who  idolize  his  failures,  his 
blunders,  his  defects.  He  belonged  by  nature  to  the  simple, 
Homeric  brood,  but  Fate  placed  him  in  the  complex  nineteenth 
century,  amid  rotting  tyrannies  and  an  effete  ecclesiasticism. 
He  loved  liberty,  he  loved  the  ideal  of  country,  with  a  con- 
suming passion.  Not  understanding  the  intricacy  of  the  modern 
problem,  he  plunged  ahead  and  expected  that  the  system  which 
had  sufficed  for  patriarchal  or  tribal  life  would  suffice  still.  So 
he  lacked  that  tact  for  the  possible,  which  is  the  first  mark  of  a 
statesman,  and  saves  those  who  are  privileged  to  achieve  inest- 
imable benefits,  from  doing  irreparable  harm  to  their  country- 
men. But  he  let  the  world  see  that  the  youth  of  Italy  could 
fight  for  an  ideal.  He  bequeathed  to  the  story  of  his  country's 
redemption  the  aureole  of  a  legendary  exploit.  The  contradic- 
tions in  his  character  and  deeds  may  well  be  the  despair  of  his- 
torians, who  must  so  often  pass  in  a  single  breath  from  admira- 
tion to  censure.  He  personified  the  patriotic  Emotion  of  his 
time,  and  Emotion  will  always  be  its  own  justification.  His  con- 
temporaries did  not  scrutinize  him  minutely  —  they  submitted 
joyfully  to  his  fascination.  He  stood  for  the  few  simple  primal 

M  P.  Vayra:  "Garibaldi  e  Cavour/'  Rtc.  8tor.  ItaL,  m,  401-68.  Centenario, 
•0-88,  where  Garibaldi'*  letter  is  giren  in  facsimiW. 
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things,  which  mankind  forever  comes  back  to  as  essential  —  for 
freedom,  whether  it  be  freedom  from  priestcraft  or  from  civil 
despotism;  for  love  of  country;  and  for  human  fellowship.  In  a 
world  that  had  become  stratified  into  social  layers,  he  was  the 
comrade  of  any  man,  high  or  low,  who  shared  his  code  of  honor 
and  his  enthusiasms.  Forgetting  his  defects,  his  rancors  and  his 
political  blunders  alike,  Posterity  will  probably  remember  him 
as  the  modern  Paladin,  who  set  forth  against  great  odds  to  free 
a  kingdom,  and,  having  accomplished  his  task,  and  refused 
honors  and  rewards,  retired  to  his  island  crag.  In  the  childhood 
of  the  world,  when  myths  and  poems  sprang  up,  gods  and 
demigods  and  heroes  wrought  in  this  imperial  simplicity.  But 
for  us,  who  live  near  enough  to  know  the  truth,  it  is  better  to 
see  Garibaldi  as  he  was,  human  to  the  core,  a  paradox  of  petti- 
ness and  of  glory. 

This  forensic  duel  with  Garibaldi  was,  however,  only  an  epi- 
sode in  Cavour's  overburdened  life. 

Besides  attending  to  the  routine  tasks  of  two  ministries,  he 
was  required,  as  President  of  the  Council,  to  discuss  the  multi- 
tude of  questions  submitted  to  it  by  all  of  his  colleagues.  He 
seems  to  have  neglected  nothing.  At  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  toiled  not  merely  to  ward  off  the  harsh  criticisms  of 
the  Great  Powers,  but  to  secure  their  recognition  of  the  New 
Kingdom,  beiqg  most  solicitous  to  persuade  Napoleon  III,  who 
would  secretly  have  been  glad  to  acknowledge  Italy  and  see  the 
Pope  quit  Rome,  as  it  was  commonly  supposed  he  would  do,  and 
take  refuge  in  Austria.  Perhaps  the  Emperor  did  not  suspect  that 
it  was  his  Ambassador,  Gramont,  who,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, dissuaded  the  Curia  from  letting  Pius  depart.  Through- 
out the  winter  and  spring,  scarcely  a  week  passed  without  fresh 
rumors  that  the  Pope  could  bear  his  humiliation  no  longer  and 
would  go.  The  humor  of  it  was  that  Pius,  far  from  being  grateful 
to  Napoleon  for  preserving  Rome,  upbraided  him  for  allowing 
the  wicked  Italians  to  seize  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  After  the 
Bourbons  collapsed  at  Gaeta,  Napoleon  could  cherish  no  further 
hope  of  getting  a  foothold  in  the  South.  To  continue  to  garrison 
Rome  for  Papalists  who  hated  him,  became,  therefore,  repugnant 
to  him;  especially  since  he  thereby  made  himself  unpopular 
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Among  the  Italians,  whose  benefactor  he  wished  to  appear,  and 
distrusted  by  the  English  and  the  Germans,  whose  goodwill  he 
craved.  When  Cavour  now  secretly  urged  that  the  French  troops 
should  be  withdrawn,  the  Emperor  listened.  That  withdrawal  was 
about  to  be  carried  out  a  year  before,  but  the  sailing  of  the  Thou- 
sand upset  Napoleon's  calculations.  Now  he  listened;  at  first  in- 
scrutably, according  to  his  habit,  then  more  and  more  favorably. 
Cavour  had  Plon-Plon  for  an  ally.  The  terms  finally  agreed  upon 
were:  the  King's  Government  promised,  after  the  departure  of 
the  French  army,  neither  to  invade  nor  permit  anyone  else  to 
invade  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  the  Emperor  agreed  that  no 
other  foreign  power,  or  international  army,  should  occupy  Rome. 
The  intent  was  obvious.  If  the  Papalists,  after  being  thrown  on 
their  own  resources,  were  unable  to  preserve  order,  and  if  the 
Roman  Liberals  appealed  to  Victor  Emanuel  for  protection,  it 
would  be  less  difficult  for  the  Italians  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Pope.  When  a  sufficient  interval  elapsed.  Napoleon 
could  no  longer  feel  bound  to  send  back  an  army,  and  the  Roman 
Question,  so  far  as  it  was  political,  would  soon  be  generally  re- 
garded as  an  Italian  Question,  to  be  settled  by  the  Italians  and 
not  by  Europe.  By  the  end  of  May,  Vimercati,  who  was  conduct- 
ing the  negotiations  at  Paris,  wrote  the  glorious  news  that  Napo- 
leon had  consented,  that  the  compact  would  be  signed  before  the 
middle  of  June,  and  that  the  recognition  of  the  new  Kingdom 
would  then  be  proclaimed  without  delay.  Cardinal  Antonelli 
having  barred  the  direct  way  to  Rome,  Cavour  thus  found  the 
key  to  a  side  entrance. 

He  told  a  friend  that  he  hoped  Rome  would  be  Italian  within  a 
year.  At  the  same  time  he  was  conferring  with  Kossuth  and 
Tttrr  as  to  a  Magyar  revolution,  during  which  the  Venetians 
might  throw  off  their  Austrian  yoke.  The  creation  of  a  navy 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  new  Kingdom  took  much  of 
his  thought.  The  possibility  of  the  reopening  of  the  Garibaldian 
dispute  still  hung  over  him.  The  condition  of  the  Neapolitans 
and  Sicilians  gave  him  no  sleep.  His  intimates  remarked  that, 
since  the  fatal  18th  of  April,  his  face  had  been  now  flushed,  now 
livid  or  ashen;  his  manner  was  often  unwontedly  brusque,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  Chamber  he  showed  an  excitability  which 
surprised  everyone.  Martin  Tosco,  the  trusty  body-servant  of 
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many  years,  who  slept  in  a  room  just  below  the  Count's  chamber, 
reported  that  his  master  spent  many  nights  pacing  up  and  down, 
apparently  talking  to  himself  or  rehearsing  speeches.  The  inter- 
views at  dawn  were  still  kept  up.  But  although  these  things  were 
noted  at  the  time,  they  aroused  no  real  alarm.  Cavour  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Titan,  whom  no  burden  could  crush. 

On  May  26  his  friend  Salmour  had  an  early  morning  appoint- 
ment with  him.  Business  over,  they  fell  to  discussing  the  sit- 
uation. Cavour  explained  that,  having  twice  been  reconciled 
with  Rattazzi,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  and  having  found  him 
faithless,  he  should  trust  him  no  more.  The  two  old  friends 
talked  about  their  youth,  and  Cavour  lingered  tenderly  on  this 
memory  and  on  that.  Salmour  was  shocked  at  Cavour's  face, 
and  at  the  evidences  of  exhaustion.  "I  do  not  feel  well,"  Cavour 
said; " ever  since  that  unfortunate  sitting  when  I  was  so  unjustly 
attacked  by  Garibaldi,  I  have  never  felt  well."  Salmour  urged 
him  to  dismiss  that  ordeal  from  his  thoughts,  assuring  him  that  it 
had  discredited  Garibaldi  and  immensely  increased  Cavour's 
popularity.  Cavour  replied  that  he  had  argued  with  himself,  but 
that  there  are  certain  sensations  we  cannot  control  —  one  spot 
where  we  are  vulnerable  —  and  that  his  effort  to  stifle  his  indig- 
nation had  struck  him  in  that  spot.  The  friends  parted  with  a 
spontaneous  fervor  of  affection:  but  Salmour  was  haunted  by 
Cavour's  lustreless  eyes  —  "their  whites  very  yellow"  —  and 
by  his  hue  like  that  of  a  disinterred  corpse.85 

On  May  27,  Cavour  spoke  in  the  Chamber  on  the  project  of 
modifying  the  customs  tariff.  On  the  28th  and  20th  he  took  part 
in  the  debate  over  the  status  of  the  disbanded  troops.  On  the 
29th  he  said,  in  discussing  a  resolution  in  the  interest  of  the 
Mazzinians  of  1849,  that  all  who  had  fought  for  national  inde- 
pendence should  be  held  worthy  by  the  country:  "It  has  been 
said  that  we  must  fuse  all  parties,  at  least  on  the  foreign  ques- 
tion; when  the  foreign  question  is  finished  we  will  discuss  among 
ourselves;  we  will  even  fight  each  other:  *  but  first  let  us  finish 
the  foreign  question.  Now,  to  reach  this  end  no  difference  must 
be  made  between  those  who  fought  at  Venice  or  at  Rome;  be. 
tween  those  who  fought  at  Rome  or  at  Bologna;  between  those 

"  F.  Crispotti  •  "  Cavour  alia  Vigilia  delU  Morte."  Corritre  ddLa  8en,  Jan.  * 
1811.        "  Here  the  itenographcr  add.:  "Hilarity  and  criet  of  flNolaot'N 
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who  fought  at  Bologna  or  at  Palermo.  This  is  the  thought  of 
concord  which  Deputy  Bixio's  resolution  expresses  —  that  is  to 
say,  that  all  who  fought,  though  even  under  a  Republican  ban* 
ner,  previous  to  1859  —  because  since  then  there  has  been  no 
more'  fighting  under  this  flag  —  have  indeed  deserved  well  of 
Italy.  We  support  this  declaration;  and  therefore  I  think  that 
we  perform  the  greatest  act  of  conciliation  that  is  possible  under 
existing  conditions/9  n 

Cavour  went  home  tired.  Tosco  begged  him  to  take  a  holiday. 
"I  am  fagged,"  Cavour  replied;  "but  I  must  work  in  spite  of  it; 
the  country  needs  me.  Perhaps  I  can  go  to  Switzerland  this 
summer."  He  dined  as  usual  with  his  brother  and  nephew; 
chatted  freely  on  many  subjects;  and  urged  Gustavo  to  put 
Santena  in  order.  "I  mean  to  repose  there  some  day,"  he  said, 
"  beside  my  own  people."  After  dinner,  he  smoked  a  cigar  on  the 
balcony,  but  feeling  a  chill,  he  returned  indoors  and  took  his 
customary  nap.  On  waking  an  hour  later,  he  had  bad  sensations, 
then  vomitings,  and  went  to  bed.  He  would  not  allow  Tosco  to 
stay  with  him ;  but  about  midnight  the  devoted  servant  heard  him 
walking  to  and  fro.  Presently,  Cavour  rang  his  bell  violently, 
and  on  Tosco's  rushing  up  to  him,  he  said,  "I  have  one  of  my 
usual  attacks  and  fear  apoplexy.  Go  for  a  doctor."  Very  early  in 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  SO,  Dr.  Rossi,  for  twenty  years 
the  family  physician  of  the  Cavours,  came;  but  being  unable  to 
stop  the  vomiting,  he  ordered  bleeding.  A  surgeon,  hastily  sum* 
moned,  bled  Cavour  and  a  temporary  calm  followed.  Again  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  again  at  five  that  afternoon,  the  patient  was 
bled.  On  Friday,  Cavour  seemed  so  much  better,  that,  against 
Dr.  Rossi's  advice,  he  held  a  two-hours'  cabinet  meeting  at  his 
bedside,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  forenoon  working  with  Nigra 
and  Blanc.  When  his  niece,  Countess  Josephine  Alfieri,  saw  him 
later,  he  congratulated  himself  that  the  bleedings  had  prevented 
an  illness  which  might  have  kept  him  in  bed  a  fortnight.  He 
could  not  waste  his  time  in  that  way;  for  "Parliament  and  Italy 
need  me,"  he  said  earnestly.  Before  daybreak  Saturday,  how- 
ever, there  was  another  access  of  chills.  Dr.  Rossi  ordered  quin- 
ine, which  his  stomach  rejected.  During  the  day,  he  was  bled 
twice,  and  the  natural  quiet  of  extreme  weakness  supervened. 
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Sunday,  the  2d  of  June,  Turin  celebrated  the  National  Festi- 
val of  the  Statute  —  when,  for  the  first  time,  all  Italy  rejoiced. 
While  merry-making  went  on  in  the  streets  and  gardens,  with  the 
city  in  gala  costume,  and  while  the  churches  resounded  with 
Te  Deums,  the  sick  man  grew  no  better,  but  he  inquired  eagerly 
for  reports  of  the  festivities. 

That  day  Countess  Alfieri  discovered,  to  her  horror,  that  his 
left  hand  and  arm  were  cold  as  marble.  The  servants  began  to 
whisper  to  each  other,  "The  Count  will  not  get  well."  Cavour, 
nevertheless,  kept  in  good  spirits,  and  if  he  had  doubts,  he  did 
not  reveal  them.  On  trying  to  read  a  book  —  the  latest  volume 
of  Thiers's  "History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire"  —  he  found 
his  head  troubled.  "This  is  extraordinary,"  he  said  to  Tosco; 
"I  cannot  read."  Then,  at  a  sudden  movement,  one  of  his 
wounds  opened,  and  he  lost  much  blood  before  the  surgeon  could 
arrive.  By  evening,  a  raging  fever  set  in,  his  breathing  became 
short,  his  mind  wandered.  On  Monday  morning  Dr.  Rossi  re- 
quested to  call  a  colleague,  Dr.  Maffoni,  in  consultation.88  Be- 
fore he  came,  however,  Cavour  insisted  that  his  head  was  so 
confused  that  nothing  could  save  him  except  another  bleeding. 
When  the  cut  was  made,  no  blood  issued,  until  the  surgeon  by 
dint  of  much  pressure,  succeeded  in  squeezing  out  two  or  three 
ounces  of  black,  coagulated  blood.  At  Dr.  Maffoni's  entrance 
with  Rossi,  Cavour  said,  "Gentlemen,  cure  me  promptly,  I  have 
Italy  on  my  hands,  and  the  time  is  precious.  Saturday,  I  must  be 
at  Bardonn£che  to  inspect  the  Mt.  Cenis  tunnel."  Maffoni  pre- 
scribed more  quinine,  to  which  Cavour  had  a  mortal  repugnance, 
but  when  his  niece  implored  him,  he  drank  it,  "for  I  do  not  wish 
to  refuse  you  anything."  In  the  evening,  the  Prince  of  Carignano 
saw  him  for  a  few  moments.  Countess  Rora,  Cavour's  cousin, 
watched  with  his  niece.  Faithful  Castelli  and  Farini  came  and 
went,  until  their  growing  alarm  kept  them  permanently  in  the 
anteroom. 

On  the  4th  the  doctors  ordered  mustard  plasters  for  the  cold 
limbs  and  bladders  filled  with  ice  for  the  burning  head.  Being 


18  The  doctors  never  satisfactorily  diagnosed  Cavour's  disease.  According  to 
different  opinions  it  was  a  "  mild  form  of  typhus,"  "  congestion  of  the  brain,'* 
"  inflammation  of  the  intestines,"  threatened  apoplexy,  malignant  malaria,  ptr» 
niziosa,  etc.  Whatever  it  was,  modern  authorities  apree  that  the  excessive  bleed- 
ing made  recovery  i 
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left  alone  with  Tosco,  he  said  suddenly:  "Martin,  we  must  part. 
When  the  time  comes,  send  for  Fra  Giacomo,  the  curate  of 
Madonna  degli  Angeli,  who  has  promised  to  be  with  me  at  the 
end.  Now  send  for  M.  Castelli  and  M.  Farini."  To  the  trusty 
Castelli,  he  could  not  utter  the  confidences  he  intended.  To 
Farini  he  said,  "You  cured  me  of  an  illness  like  this  a  few  years 
ago;  I  put  myself  under  your  charge  now/'  Farini  ordered  more 
ice  and  mustard,  but  to  no  avail.  Over  and  over  again  that  day 
he  asked  whether  word  had  come  from  Vimercati  —  the  mes- 
sage he  hungered  for,  that  Napoleon  had  signed  the  agreement. 
He  talked  much  on  administrative  and  other  matters,  but  those 
who  watched  him  remarked  that  through  all  his  delirium  he 
never  revealed  a  secret,  nor  uttered  a  word  of  hate  or  rancor.19 
By  this  time,  Turin  knew  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  crowds 
gathered  in  the  streets  near  his  house,  in  the  courtyard  and  even 
on  the  staircase.  Wednesday  morning  early,  his  case  was  so  de- 
sperate that  the  physicians  advised  that  the  friar  be  sent  for. 
When  this  news  spread  among  the  crowds,  remembering  how 
the  Church  had  persecuted  Santa  Rosa  in  his  death  agony, 
they  resolved  that  their  dear  "Papa  Camillo"  should  not  suffer 
likewise.  An  upper-class  person  asked  for  Castelli,  who  was 
watching  in  the  antechamber.  "I  come  to  warn  you,"  said  the 
stranger,  "that  if  the  priests  refuse,  there  will  be  a  grave  scan- 
dal. Be  prepared."  Soon  after,  a  workman,  with  trembling 
voice  and  red  eyes,  exclaimed,  "If  the  priests  refuse,  one  word  is 
enough  and  we  will  end  it."  And  the  warnings  and  threats  were 
not  vain,  Castelli  adds.   But  Fra  Giacomo  kept  his  promise.40 

Meanwhile,  it  fell  to  Countess  Alfieri  —  who  like  a  beautiful 
presence  hallows  the  sickroom  during  all  these  days  and  nights 
—  to  warn  the  patient.  "Uncle,"  she  said,  "Fra  Giacomo  has 
called  to  get  news  of  you;  will  you  see  him  for  a  moment?  "  "He 
looked  at  me  fixedly,"  she  reports,  "understood  me,  pressed  my 
hand,  and  replied,  4Have  him  come  in.9"  For  a  little  while  the 
curate  remained  alone  with  the  dying  man.  Later,  Cavour  said 
to  Farini:  "My  niece  has  had  Fra  Giacomo  summoned;  I  must 
prepare  for  the  great  passage  to  eternity.  I  have  confessed  and 
received  absolution:  later,  I  shall  take  communion.  I  desire  the 
good  people  of  Turin  to  know  that  I  die  like  a  good  Christian.  I 

*  Castelli:  CarUggio,  i,  96t.  •  Cattelli:  Carnntr,  W-100. 
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am  at  peace;  I  have  never  done  injury  to  anyone/9  At  five  that 
afternoon,  Fra  Giacomo  returned  to  administer  extreme  unction. 
The  populace  escorted  him  from  the  church  a  block  away,  si- 
lently, reverently,  as  many  as  could  bearing  lighted  candles. 

From  this  time  on  Cavour's  mind  wandered  frequently.  At 
nine  in  the  evening,  when  the  King  entered  unannounced,  —  by 
a  private  staircase,  in  order  to  escape  the  multitude  which  now 
thronged  the  palace,  —  Cavour  recognized  him,  tried  to  lift 
himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  at  once  launched  into  a  feverish 
review  of  Italy's  needs.  He  spoke  earnestly  of  "  the  poor  Neapol- 
itans," corrupted,  not  through  their  own  fault,  but  by  "that 
rascal  Ferdinand."  "The  bad  must  be  cleansed;  yes,  yes,  Sire, 
let  them  be  cleansed,  cleansed/9  The  King,  much  moved, 
grasped  his  great  Servant's  hand,  and  on  going  out,  begged  Dr. 
Riberi,  a  specialist  of  the  highest  reputation,  who  had  been 
called  in,  to  try  cupping  the  jugular  vein.  When  Cavour  saw 
Riberi,  he  said,  with  his  characteristic  raillery:  "I  have  sent  for 
you  a  little  late,  because  till  now  I  was  not  sick  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  you."  But  no  remedies  could  affect  him  any  more. 

Throughout  that  night,  the  beloved  niece  sat  by  the  bedside, 
Cavour  poured  out  directions,  opinions,  questions.  He  had 
Naples  continually  in  mind.  "Let  there  be  no  state  of  siege,"  he 
said;  "none  of  those  means  used  by  absolute  governments. 
Everybody  can  govern  with  the  state  of  siege.  I  will  govern 
them  with  liberty  and  I  will  show  what  ten  years  of  liberty  can 
do  for  those  fine  lands.'9  He  spoke  of  Prussia;  of  the  civil  war 
just  broken  out  in  the  United  States.  Gradually,  his  voice, 
which  had  been  strong  till  then,  failed.  The  servants,  alarmed, 
remarked: "  When  the  Count  stops  speaking,  he  will  stop  living.9* 
He  drank  with  relish  a  cup  of  beef -tea  and  a  glass  of  Bordeaux. 
"Were  they  good?'9  his  niece  asked.  "Too  good,"  he  replied 
smiling:  "Riberi  will  scold  us  both  to-morrow.  Tell  the  cook  his 
beef-tea  was  too  succulent  for  a  sick  man  like  me."  His  legs  grew 
cold;  a  cold  sweat  gathered  on  his  forehead,  and  he  complained 
of  pain  in  his  left  arm.  A  mustard-plaster  was  applied,  but  he 
soon  asked  Countess  Josephine  to  remove  it,  and  he  assisted  her 
with  his  right  hand.  He  spoke  now  with  great  difficulty.  Reach- 
ing up  to  his  niece,  he  drew  her  head  down  to  his  mouth,  kissed 
her  twice  and  said, "  Good-by,  dear  little  one."  Then  he  bade  hit 
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brother  good-bye  very  tenderly.  His  pulse  failed  fast.  Fra 
Giacomo,  hastily  summoned,  brought  the  holy  oil,  at  half  past 
five.  Cavour  recognized  him,  grasped  his  hand,  and  murmured* 
"Friar,  friar,  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State!"  For  an  hour 
longer,  during  which  his  niece  moistened  his  lips,  he  showed  signs 
of  life.  His  last  intelligible  words  were:  "Italy  is  made  —  all  is 
safe/9 "  Then,  after  coughing  very  faintly  twice,  he  died  at  a 
quarter  to  seven  in  the  morning.  It  was  Thursday,  June  6, 
1861.** 

«  Cat  tell  i:  Cavour.  u  861;  CastdE  to  M.  d'Aseglio,  June  7, 1861. 

*  For  Cavour's  last  fllneM  the  chief  document  is  Countess  Alfieri's  narrative, 
La  Rive,  819-88;  Italian  version  in  Aitom-Blanc,  n,  617-80.  Next  in  importance 
isCastelli:  Cosour,  93-110.  SeeaJjoCajtelliiilioordt,  1S5-48;  Idevffle.  189-801; 
Masssri:  Cavourt  488-84;  Artom,  811-14;  MomUur,  June  6, 6, 7;  London  Tim§* 
June  4,  6,  6, 7. 
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CONCLUSION 

HAVING  hardly  realized  that  Cavour  was  desperately  ill 
before  they  heard  that  he  was  dead,  the  Turinese  would  not 
believe  that  their  "  Papa  Camillo,"  the  incarnation  of  life*  lay 
that  morning  a  mere  corpse,  beyond  reach  of  their  grief,  their 
gratitude,  their  dire  need.  The  Cabinet  met  at  nine  o'clock  and 
voted,  as  a  safeguard  from  alarm,  not  to  resign  until  the  King 
should  secure  a  new  prime  minister.  At  half  past  one,  Rattazzi 
called  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  order  with  a  few  conventional 
phrases.  But  the  general  emotion  was  indescribable:  members 
of  every  party  wept;  Minghetti  broke  into  sobs  when  he 
announced  the  action  of  the  Cabinet.  In  the  Senate,  the  grave 
patrician  Sclopis  declared  that  the  history  of  Italy  commemo- 
rates no  statesman  who  conceived  so  vast  a  design  as  Count 
Cavour  —  none  who  employed  such  a  wealth  of  means  to  achieve 
it.  The  imprint  of  Cavour's  policy  on  Italy,  he  said,  "will  never 
be  blotted  out,  either  through  lapse  of  time  or  through  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune."  National  mourning  for  a  period  of  twenty 
days  was  decreed,1  but  the  shopkeepers  of  the  city  had  already, 
of  their  own  accord,  put  up  their  shutters,  and  they  transacted 
no  business  until  after  the  funeral.  "  Whoever  has  not  seen  Turin 
in  that  day  of  lamentation,"  says  Massari,  "cannot  understand 
what  the  sincere  grief  of  an  entire  people  is."  The  news  of  the 
disaster  of  Novara,  the  impending  invasion  of  the  Austrians  in 
May,  1859,  the  untimely  check  to  national  hopes  at  Villafranca 
—  none  of  these  ordeals  caused  such  consternation  as  Cavour's 
death.2  The  throngs  discussed  it  with  bated  breath,  and  the 
rumor  ran  among  them  that  a  secret  agent  of  the  French  Em- 
peror had  poisoned  the  Count.1  Nothing  less  than  that  seemed 
credible  to  their  distraught  minds. 

1  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  Discern,  xi,  457-63.    *  Massari:  Cavour,  4S5. 

1  This  suspicion  was  followed  up  by  the  secret  police,  who  found  nothing  to 
justify  it.  Sensation-mongers  still  repeat  it.  See,  for  example,  Cappa's  Memoirs, 
or  Cavour  Awclenato. 
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On  Friday  Cavour's  body  lay  in  state  at  his  home,  and  was 
viewed  by  thousands  of  grief-stricken  mourners.  That  afternoon, 
amid  a  drenching  rain,  it  was  taken  to  Fra  Giacomo's  church 
for  the  funeral  mass.  The  King,  who,  whatever  his  personal  dis- 
like of  the  masterful  Prime  Minister  may  have  been,  always  sank 
his  private  preference  for  the  good  of  the  State,  now  desired  that 
Cavour,  in  recognition  of  his  unique  services  to  Piedmont  and 
to  Italy,  should  be  buried  at  Superga  with  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Savoy.  Florence  also  craved  the  honor  of  placing  him 
among  the  mighty  dead  in  Santa  Croce.  But  in  his  last  weeks 
Cavour  had  remarked  more  than  once  that  he  wished  to  lie  be* 
side  his  own  people  at  Santena,  and  there,  in  the  simple  mortu- 
ary  chapel  of  the  family,  his  coffin  was  laid  on  June  9.  Neither 
epitaph  nor  monument  distinguishes  his  tomb  from  those  of  his 
parents,  of  Marina  and  the  aunts  and  uncles,  of  the  beloved 
nephew  killed  at  Goito,  and  of  his  brother.  A  slab  of  unadorned 
marble  bears  for  each  an  inscription  giving  the,name  and  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death.4  The  family  circle  knew  no  greater 
and  no  lesser.  During  his  life  he  whom  Europe  had  come  to 
recognize  as  a  transcendent  statesman  allowed  no  barrier  of 
fame  or  genius  to  shut  him  out  from  the  perfect  equality  of  fam- 
ily affection:  in  his  death,  he  slept  among  his  own. 

At  Cavour's  vanishing,  friends  and  foes  joined  in  acknowledg- 
ing what  he  had  done  for  Italy.  Even  Don  Margotti's  Armenia 
freely  commended  his  character  and  the  honesty  of  his  pur- 
poses. Only  the  Mazzinian  Italia  del  Popolo,  steeped  in  sectarian 
gall,  rejoiced  at  the  striking  down  of  the  statesman  whom  it 
branded  as  a  sceptic,  a  despiser  of  principles,  a  man  who  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  working  evil,  by  all  the  instruments  of  evil.* 
But  wherever  there  was  an  Italian  accessible  to  generous  im- 
pulses, there  was  a  mourner.  "Poor  Cavour!"  wrote  Massimo 
d'Azeglio,  amid  his  tears,  "I  realize  how  much  I  loved  him.  I 
might  well  enough  have  died,  who  am  no  longer  of  any  use. 
These  two  days  past  I  seem  to  be  dreaming,  and  I  pray  God  to 
aid  Italy;  and  one  idea  has  at  last  given  me  a  little  calm.  If 
Providence  wishes  to  save  Italy  —  and  I  believe  it  does  —  it 
will  save  her  even  without  Cavour."* 

4  The  list  is  given  in  G.  Bono:  Samtena,  6-7t 

9  Ttvaroni,  u.  400.  •  Castelli:  CarUggio,  U  905. 
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Beyond  the  Alps,  there  was  a  general  regret:  for  the  very  lead- 
era  of  European  conservatism,  who  had  opposed  Cavour  living, 
deplored  his  death,  which  they  feared  would  let  loose  the  flood 
of  revolution.  Napoleon  III  immediately  showed  his  sympathy 
by  officially  recognizing  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  "The  driver  has 
fallen  from  the  box,"  he  said,  on  receiving  the  first  telegram; 
•'now  we  must  see  whether  the  horses  will  bolt,  or  will  go  back 
to  the  stable." 7  In  the  British  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston  paid 
a  noble  tribute  to  the  statesman  whose  **  memory  will  live  em- 
balmed in  the  grateful  recollection  of  his  countrymen  and  in  the 
admiration  of  mankind  so  long  as  history  records  his  deeds.9' 
Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  Cavour's  death  had  "  darkened  the 
prospects  and  the  peace  of  Europe."8  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Monckton  Milnes  joined  in  praise:  the  latter  deplored  "the  dis- 
appearance of  this  foremost  man  in  Europe,"  whose  "best  pane- 
gyric is  to  be  found  in  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  civilized 
world." 9  With  perfect  appropriateness  it  was  an  Irish  member, 
The  O'Donoghue,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Will 
had  not  previously  been  suspected,  who  announced  that  God  had 
removed  Cavour  as  a  punishment  for  seizing  Papal  territory.10 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  Clanricarde,  Brougham  and  Malmesbury 
spoke  in  high  eulogy.  The  Marquess  of  Bath,  however,  is  saved 
from  the  oblivion  which  otherwise  enwraps  him,  for  having  pro- 
tested that  Cavour  "violated  every  law,  human  and  divine." ll 

At  Rome,  Pius  IX  exclaimed,  "Let  us  pray  for  Cavour  — 
God's  mercy  is  infinite."  And  later:  "He  was  a  great  patriot!9' 
Gregorovius,  who  had  good  means  for  hearing  gossip  from  all 
sets  in  Rome,  says  that  Pius's  comment  on  Cavour  was:  "He 
was  not  among  the  worst :  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Church  come 
after  him  ";  and  that  Pius  even  said  a  funeral  mass  for  him.1* 
Antonelli  dreaded  that  the  new  pilots  of  Italian  diplomacy  would 
be  less  candid  than  the  dead  Prime  Minister,  who  had  never 
concealed  his  policy.11  Nevertheless  Fra  Giacomo  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  and  disciplined  for  administering  the  viaticum 

I  Q.  V.  L„  in,  441,  n.  *.       •  Hansard,  cucm,  778.       •  Ibid,  77«. 

10  Ibid,  775.  "I  am  not  afraid,  even  in  this  House  of  Commons,  to  say  that  I 
see  the  finger  of  God's  justice  in  the  death  of  Count  Cavour."  The  Irishman's 
further  remarks  were  drowned  in  cries  of  "Oh!  Oh!" 

II  Ibid.  The  sitting  of  the  Lords  was  on  June  6;  that  of  the  Commons  on  June 
7, 1861.  u  Gregorovius,  163.  "  Ollivier,  M& 
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to  a  person  under  the  ban,  and  the  Liberal  papers  asserted,  and 
it  has  always  been  believed,  that  the  monk  was  forced  to  reveal 
what  Cavour  had  confessed  to  him:  this  the  Papal  organs  deny 
as  a  matter  of  course.14 

Bicasoli  succeeded  Cavour  as  Prime  Minister,  and  if  an  in- 
flexible will,  directed  solely  to  patriotic  ends,  could  have  availed, 
the  new  nation  must  have  prospered.  Erelong,  however,  it  saw 
that  mere  rigidity  would  not  suffice:  that  an  iron  bar  was  no 
substitute  for  a  Toledo  blade.  Then  followed  the  incorrigible 
politician  Rattazzi,  wanting  in  deep  principles,  equipped  with 
the  talents  of  the  successful  lawyer,  unhampered  alike  by  con- 
sistency and  by  ideals.  He  thought  that  by  copying  Cavour 's 
tactics  in  the  Garibaldian  Expedition,  he  could  win  an  easy  solu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Question  —  and  Aspromonte  was  the  result. 
Unchastened  by  that  stupendous  blunder,  he  connived  again, 
and  inflicted  another  calamity  —  Mentana  —  on  Italy. 

When  Cavour  died,  only  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
province  of  Venetia  lay  outside  the  fold.  The  lucky  alliance  of 
Victor  Emanuel  with  Prussia  against  Austria  in  1866  served,  in 
spite  of  the  defeat  of  the  Italians  at  Custozza  and  at  Lissa,  to 
redeem  the  Venetians.  The  French  garrison  having  been  with- 
drawn to  give  Napoleon  III  what  help  it  might  in  his  death 
agony,  the  Italians  entered  Rome  on  September  20,  1870.  As 
had  been  asserted  for  over  twenty  years,  the  Pope  could  not, 
without  foreign  aid,  maintain  his  detested  government  against 
his  subjects.  Italy  was  made.  The  tale  which  Palmerston  char- 
acterized as  the  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  was  written. 

But  during  those  years  of  suspense,  not  a  week  passed  when 
there  was  not  the  consciousness  of  a  great  void.  The  new  king- 
dom went  on,  as  a  steamer,  whose  engines  have  stopped,  drifts 
first  with  its  own  momentum,  then  with  the  tide.  The  initiative 
was  gone.  Men  remembered  only  too  vividly  the  days  when  little 
Piedmont,  captained  by  Cavour,  dared  to  break  with  Austria, 
sent  her  troops  to  the  Crimea,  spoke  up  boldly  at  Paris,  forced 
France  to  join  her  in  war,  prepared  the  liberation  of  the  Centre, 
abetted  the  emancipation  of  the  South.  Although  she  had  relied 
upon  France,  yet  Piedmont  never  gave  up  her  independence:  for, 

"  BaUn,  S67-68;  he  dUi  alio  CivM  CaJtaiica.  wet.  TV,  11,  61S-14. 
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thanks  to  Cavour,  the  Emperor  did  Piedmont's  bidding,  while 
seeming  to  dictate.  Though  Napoleon  chafed,  Cavour,  when 
the  time  was  ripe,  accepted  Tuscany  into  the  union;  though 
Napoleon  threatened,  he  covertly  supported  the  Garibaldian 
Expedition  and  boldly  invaded  Umbria  and  the  Marches. 

Between  1861  and  1870,  however,  Italy  was  openly  subser- 
vient to  France.  Mazzini  fulminated,  but  his  fulminations  now 
had  only  the  quality  of  stale  gunpowder  smoke.  Garibaldi 
pushed  his  ineffectual  enterprises,  which  involved  much  peril  to 
the  country,  and  in  return  kept  alive  a  somewhat  vociferous 
patriotism.  Ricasoli,  Minghetti  and  their  colleagues  tried  loyally 
to  continue  Cavour's  victorious  foreign  policy.  Rattazzi  played 
the  fox.  In  vain:  Europe  perceived,  and,  what  was  worse,  the 
Italians  themselves  realized,  that  Italy  lacked  the  clear  vision 
and  the  downright  will.  Happily,  the  foundations  laid  by 
Cavour  were  too  staunch  to  give  way,  and  Fate  spared  the  King 
to  be  the  national  moderator  and  the  symbol  of  unity,  until  unity 
was  well  consolidated.  To-day,  after  fifty  years,  Italy  stands  up- 
right, stronger  than  ever  before. 

It  used  to  be  contended  that  Cavour  died  opportunely  for  his 
fame.  How  he  would  have  met  the  prosaic  decades  of  financial 
and  economic  difficulties,  how  he  would  have  warded  off  the  un- 
due pressure  of  France  and  opened  the  gates  of  Rome  to  the 
Italians,  how  he  would  have  dealt  with  organized  brigandage  in 
the  South  or  overcome  the  incessant  feuds  of  the  Party  of  Action, 
no  one  can  say.  But  surely  our  best  guide  in  such  speculations  is 
the  statesman's  record.  To  argue  that  Pericles,  or  Lincoln,  or 
Cavour,  who  up  to  the  moment  of  death  commanded  their  situa- 
tions, would  have  been  unequal  to  cope  with  the  confusion  and 
panic  caused  by  their  death,  is  to  employ  a  false  logic. 

Anyone  can  brandish  the  magician's  wand;  only  the  magician 
himself  can  conjure  with  it.  Slowly  the  world  has  come  to  see 
that  Cavour's  achievement  was  not  due  to  a  succession  of  daz- 
zling dexterities,  but  to  the  genius  of  the  man  —  genius  in  which 
we  must  reckon  temperament  and  natural  aptitude,  character, 
training,  and  an  almost  infallible  eye  for  opportunity.  He  was  a 
lifelong  pupil  of  experience.  He  knew  his  time  and  his  people 
through  and  through.   Having  accepted  certain  principles,  he 
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never  betrayed  them.  He  devoted  himself  to  Liberty,  as  a  divine 
guide  against  which,  until  mankind  shall  cease  to  advance,  the 
blasts  of  tyrannies  and  of  hierarchies  cannot  prevail.  He  under- 
stood that  progress  is  a  growth  and  not  a  manufacture;  that  the 
harvest  shall  be  according  to  the  seed  sown;  that  evolution, 
which  is  a  mechanical  process  in  the  brute  creation,  can  be 
assisted  and  even  hastened  by  man's  forethought  for  his  kind. 

He  wore  his  extraordinary  faculties  with  a  naturalness  that 
made  him  the  most  accessible  of  men.  Garibaldi  was  born  of  the 
people,  a  sailor's  son.  Maazini  sprang  from  the  lower  bourgeoisie. 
Cavour  came  of  a  long  ancestry  of  aristocrats;  yet  no  one, 
whether  high  or  low,  ever  felt  that  a  sense  of  class  distinctions 
affected  his  contacts.  It  was  fortunate  for  Italy,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, that  her  cause  should  be  championed  before  the  aris- 
tocratic cabinets  of  Europe  by  one  to  the  manner  born,  whom 
they  regarded  as  belonging  to  their  caste.  A  bourgeois  or  a  ple- 
beian might  never  have  reached  a  common  ground  for  negotia- 
tion. 

Again  and  again,  it  is  this  naturalness  —  the  simplicity  of 
real  greatness  —  that  impresses  us.  In  imagination  we  join  him 
on  his  daily  walk  under  the  porticoes  of  Via  di  Po;  we  hear  his 
rapid  comments;  we  see  him  rub  his  hands  together  in  sign  of 
satisfaction,  or  to  mark  a  witty  sally;  we  catch  his  friendly  greet- 
ings, byword  or  nod,  to  half  the  passers-by:  and  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  this  little  man  is  indeed  the  statesman  who  has  turned 
European  Diplomacy  from  its  channels  in  London,  Paris  and 
Vienna,  to  wait  at  Turin  upon  his  word.  His  play  of  irony,  his 
frolic  spirits,  —  which  rarely  failed,  except  in  the  last  over- 
burdened months,  to  enliven  even  his  hours  of  business,  — 
bridged  the  gulf  between  him  as  prime  minister  and  the  hum- 
blest who  had  dealings  with  him.  To  strangers,  his  smile  seemed 
baffling,  but  his  intimates  learned  to  foretell  by  the  quivering  of 
his  lips  what  reply  to  expect.  He  had  a  very  rich  capacity  for 
friendship.  Perhaps  generosity  was  his  dominant  moral  trait  — 
the  generosity  which  impelled  him  to  ask  forgiveness  of  Farini 
for  a  petulant  word,  and  saved  him  from  becoming  embittered  by 
misunderstandings  among  his  family  and  by  false  accusations 
from  political  opponents. 

In  his  public  conduct,  this  generosity  expressed  itself  by  his 
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solicitude  to  be  more  than  fair  and  more  than  kind  to  his  adver- 
saries. "If  you  want  to  get  anything  from  Cavour,"  CasteDi 
said,  "you  have  only  to  treat  him  outrageously."  Out  of  rever- 
ence for  justice,  he  returned  good  for  evil,  and  he  shunned  the 
appearance  of  vindictiveness.  "Bear  in  mind/9  he  said,  "that  I 
never  do  ill  to  anyone,  not  even  to  my  enemies."  "I  am  accus- 
tomed to  forget  insults,  perhaps  even  too  much;  but  services 
done  me  are  never  erased  from  my  memory  or  from  my  heart/9 
"In  politics  I  have  always  practiced  broadly  the  penultimate 
precept  of  the  Lord's  Prayer."  These  items  of  self-evaluation, 
set  down  hastily  in  his  correspondence,  sprang  from  profound 
self-knowledge.  The  trait  of  generosity  to  which  they  bear  wit- 
ness did  not  in  the  least  preclude  him  from  surface  outbursts 
of  anger.  "My  temperament,"  he  wrote,  "is  subject  to  fury/* 
Meekness  was  as  foreign  to  him  as  vanity.  He  despised  the  mock 
modesty  which  assumes  that  a  great  man  should  alone  be  una- 
ware of  his  powers.  The  proof  of  character  in  him  came  when, 
although  knowing  his  importance  to  his  cause,  he  was  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  himself. 

Except  Lincoln,  no  other  master  statesman  of  that  century 
was  equally  disinterested.  It  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  for 
him  to  ignore  his  personal  ends,  that  he  looked  for  a  similar  self- 
denying  spirit  in  his  colleagues;  who,  for  the  most  part,  justified 
his  trust,  although  occasionally  one  of  them  found  him  ruthless  or 
imperious  when  he  called  for  a  resignation.  He  could  say  with- 
out pose,  "Perish  my  name,  perish  my  fame,  if  only  Italy  may 
be ! "  And  he  signed  without  faltering  the  treaty  of  cession  whicht 
he  foresaw,  must  draw  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the 
baldians,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  actual  impeachment  and 

His  intellect  was  scientific,  of  a  very  high  order.  Hence  his 
unquenchable  thirst  for  facts  and  his  recognition  that  truth  could 
be  relied  upon,  if  stated  clearly,  to  persuade  and  conquer.  So 
complete  was  his  confidence,  that  he  never  hesitated,  in  his 
parliamentary  expositions,  to  lay  bare  the  defects  as  well  as  the 
advantages  in  the  measures  he  proposed.  Had  he  been  perma- 
nently shut  out  from  public  life,  he  might,  by  devoting  himself 
to  science,  have  won  renown  as  an  investigator.  Mathematics, 
the  favorite  study  of  his  youth,  had  indeed  'formed  his  head 
and  taught  him  how  to  think/  He  tolerated  everything  except 
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empty  theorizing.  Fact  had  for  him  the  allure  which  fantasy 
exerts  over  minds  less  positive  or  less  robust.  He  used  to  regret 
that  he  lacked  literary  imagination,  saying  that  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  make  Italy ,  than  to  make  a  sonnet.  But  in  an  Italy  thou- 
sands of  whose  languid  sons  had  for  three  centuries  reeled  off 
millions  of  sonnets,  and  regarded  that  as  the  supreme  purpose 
of  existence,  it  was  well  that  Providence  took  care  to  deprive 
Cavour  of  the  sonneteer's  fribbling  facility.  His  letters,  although 
they  often  ignore  syntax,  and  are  sometimes  mere  batches  of 
memoranda,  jotted  down  in  haste,  are  models  of  clear  statement, 
if  by  clearness  we  mean  the  quality  of  conveying  just  the  idea, 
no  more,  no  less,  than  we  intend.  In  addition,  they  are  saturated 
with  his  personality.  The  briefest  of  them,  no  matter  on  what 
subject,  rarely  lacks  the  Cavourian  phrase  or  touch,  and  never 
the  Cavourian  point  of  view.  His  play  of  irony  lights  up  the  dull- 
est page.  He  invariably  addresses  the  correspondent  to  whom 
he  is  writing,  stating  the  fact  precisely  and  then  interpreting  it 
as  he  wishes  it  to  be  viewed  in  London  or  Paris,  in  Florence  or 
Naples,  according  to  its  destination.  Critics  who  do  not  discover 
this  habit  of  his  are  often  puzzled,  and  attribute  to  him  inconsis- 
tency or  even  deceit.  They  judge  as  absolute,  opinions  which  he 
intended  for  a  single  person  at  a  particular  time  and  place. 
Thereby  they  wrong  him  grossly. 

To  the  end  he  kept  his  simplicity  of  nature,  being  equally  at 
home  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  the  library  of  learned  Genevans,  the 
offices  of  Turin  or  his  own  farmhouse  at  Leri.  Such  elasticity, 
such  adaptability,  coupled  with  immense  strength,  is  the  rarest 
of  social  gifts.  It  is  one  of  the  springs  of  charm :  it  assures  poise. 
His  poise,  indeed,  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  courage. 
Thus  in  1850  when  Deputy  Avigdor  imputed  venal  motives  to 
the  editors  of  the  RUorgimento,  Deputy  Cavour  challenged  him 
to  a  duel.  The  seconds  fixed  the  meeting  for  four  o'clock  on 
that  very  afternoon.  Cavour,  quite  unperturbed,  spoke  with  his 
usual  vigor  in  the  Chamber  until  half -past  three,  when  a  signal 
from  Castelli  warned  him  that  it  was  time  to  go.  In  the  dud 
which  followed,  Avigdor  fired  first  without  hitting.  Then  Ca- 
vour's  bullet  whistled  past  his  ear.  "I  did  not  aim  to  miss/* 
Cavour  said  bluntly,  and  walked  away.  Dueling  was  stupid 
enough,  but  if  he  engaged  in  it,  he  went  in  to  win. 
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Although  Cavour  despised  "  rancid  aristocracy/'  and  laughed 
at  the  legendary  long-descent  of  the  Bensi,  he  never  lost  the 
ideals  of  his  caste.  He  insisted  that  nobility  implies  obligation. 
However  democratic  he  might  be  in  his  informality,  he  neither 
undervalued  breeding  nor  held  manners  cheap.  When  a  Parisian 
hotel-keeper  presented  a  bill  for  twelve  hundred  francs  for  a  three 
days9  stay,  Cavour  bade  his  valet  pay  it  without  a  protest.  The 
grand  seigneur  in  him  would  not  stoop  to  haggle  with  a  vulgar 
extortionist:  but  in  his  business  affairs  or  in  official  accounts  he 
would  battle  for  the  last  shilling  due. 

As  Piedmont  reckoned  fortunes  then,  Cavour  through  his  tal- 
ents as  farmer,  manufacturer  and  banker  became  a  rich  man  — 
rich,  but  unmercenary:  for  he  gave  large  sums  in  charity,  and 
died  300,000  francs  poorer  than  when  he  became  premier.  It  was 
getting  to  be  the  fashion  among  public  men  everywhere  to  make 
money  out  of  their  offices  —  Cardinal  Antonelli,  conveniently 
placed  "  there  where  Christ  is  bought  and  sold  every  day,"  u  an- 
nually pocketed  a  million  or  more:  but  Cavour  drew  generously 
on  his  private  purse  to  pay  his  ministerial  expenses;  and  if  the 
King  ever  hinted  to  him  of  a  dukedom  or  a  donation,  a  point 
on  which  we  have  no  testimony,  Cavour  certainly  declined. 

At  Turin,  he  lived  in  his  quarters  in  the  Cavour  Palace,  join- 
ing his  brother  and  niece  and  nephew  at  meals,  where  Gustavo, 
being  the  elder  and  the  marquis,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Camillo  never  married.  No  other  woman  except  Nina  Giusti- 
niani,  the  love  of  his  youth,  seems  to  have  touched  the  depths  of 
his  passion.  Once  indeed,  when  he  was  already  famous  through- 
out Europe,  it  was  rumored  that  he  offered  himself  to  an  English 
marchioness,  but  that  she,  whose  patent  of  nobility  was  of  recent 
date,  feared  to  marry  beneath  her  station:  so  insular  and  local, 
and  withal  so  amusing,  are  the  exigencies  of  pedigree!  But 
Cavour  fascinated  many  women,  as  various  in  kind  as  Madame 
de  Circourt  and  Princess  Belgiojoso,  and  reference  to  his  gallan- 
tries sometimes  enlivened  even  parliamentary  debates. 

That  in  his  statecraft  he  employed  the  accepted  methods  of 
diplomacy,  many  pages  of  this  history  have  frankly  shown.  He 
could  no  more  dispense  with  them,  than  a  general  who  hoped  to 
win  could  abandon  modern  artillery  and  revert  to  arquebuses. 

11  Dante:  Poroiwo,  xvn.  61. 
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No  on2  recognized  more  clearly  than  he  the  conflict  between 
private  and  public  morals.  "If  we  were  to  do  for  ourselves  what 
we  are  doing  for  Italy/'  he  remarked  of  the  intrigues  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  I860,  "we  should  be  great  rogues."  "  He  would  be  the 
first  to  welcome  a  happier  era  in  which  diplomacy  as  well  as 
business  and  social  life  had  the  habit  of  perfect  straightforward- 
ness and  crystalline  candor. 

cut  neither  Cavour's  scientific  detachment,  nor  his  readiness 
to  sacrifice  everyone,  including  himself,  for  his  ideal,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  make  Italy,  if  he  had  not  also  possessed  a  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  concrete.  For  him,  persons  were  not  abstrac- 
tions, though  in  respect  to  the  great  design  they  must  consent 
to  be  used  or  discarded  as  the  need  of  the  hour  required.  He  saw 
his  fellow-men  as  individuals,  — compounded  of  flesh  and  blood, 
of  passions,  foibles  and  prejudices,  —  and  he  knew  how  to  em- 
ploy each,  as  the  painter  chooses  and  mixes  the  colors  on  his 
palette,  for  the  special  work  in  hand.  And  they,  in  turn,  never 
thought  of  Cavour  as  an  embodied  formula  or  mere  doctrinaire, 
but  as  the  most  real  of  humanJ^eings,  energized  in  every  nerve* 
who  could  toil  like  a  Titan  yet  pause  to  play  like  a  boy,  who 
never  did  things  by  halves,  yet  could  do  many  things  simultane- 
ously and  do  them  supremely  well.  Objective  as  the  chemist  in 
his  scrutiny  of  laws  and  elements,  Cavour  was  as  subjective  as 
a  woman  in  his  human  relations.  It  is  that  marriage  in  him  of 
two  natures  commonly  regarded  as  incompatible,  that  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  few  other  statesmen  who  are  his  peers. 

He  was  a  master  Opportunist:  but  Opportunism  is  as  futile  as 
the  veerings  of  a  weathercock  unless  it  be  rooted  in  principles. 
How  deep,  how  immutable,  his  principles  were  and  how  com- 
pelling, we  have  seen  at  every  turn.  They  quickened  his  con- 
science; they  clarified  his  vision;  they  guided  his  will.  Whether 
to  them  or  to  temperament  he  owed  his  poise  and  his  resilience 
who  can  say?  Although  he  had  no  anxiety  lest  Truth  should  die 
with  him,  yet  he  labored  as  unceasingly  as  if  on  him  its  existence 
did  verily  hang.  He  believed  so  intensely  the  truths  which  his 
reason  approved  as  final,  they  were  to  him  at  once  so  definite 
and  so  demonstrable,  that  he  felt  no  need  of  a  faith  based  on 
the  supernatural.  Never  confounding  religion  with  theology  or 

"  Perns*,  408. 
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ecclesiasticism,  he  knew  its  importance,  and  he  desired  that  the 
Church  in  Italy,  by  stripping  off  the  political  and  the  formal  and 
by  purging  herself  of  the  worldly,  might  become  once  more 
religious.  It  was  the  appeal  to  the  spiritual  that  stirred  him  in 
the  addresses  of  Abb£  Cceur  and  in  the  impassioned  writings  of 
Lamennais.   But  he  himself  remained  a  rationalist,  and  after  he 
reached  his  prime,  he  seldom  refers  to  religion  in  his  letters  or 
reported  conversations.   To  Castelli,  who  was  discussing  the 
nature  of  God,  the  plurality  of  worlds  and  the  destiny  of  man, 
he  replied  with  Montaigne's  poignant  query, "  What  do  I  know?  " 
Accepting  as  unknowable  the  ultimate  mysteries,  he  seized  with 
all  the  more  ardor  on  the  life  that  must  be  lived  and  can  be 
moulded  by  the  intelligence  of  men.  Having  become  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  on  whom  lay  the  duty  of  freeing  the  State  from  eccles- 
iastical usurpation,  he  took  the  strictest  care  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  the  validity  of  Catholic  dogma  was  not  even  remotely 
involved.  Privately,  indeed,  he  said  that  he  could  no  more  be- 
lieve in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  than  that  twice  two  make 
six.  He  arranged  with  Fra  Giacomo  to  receive  the  last  rites  and 
to  die  as  a  Catholic,  in  order  that  after  his  death  his  enemies 
might  have  no  ground  for  imputing  his  anti-Papal  statesman- 
ship to  infidelity.  In  that  acquiescence  he  respected,  too,  the 
belief  of  the  devout  among  his  kindred  and  in  the  community 
which  he  loved.  Burial  by  the  Roman  ritual  made  neither  him 
nor  Montaigne  a  Romanist;  as  little  did  the  funeral  service  over 
Darwin  in  Westminster  Abbey  prove  him  an  Anglican;  and  Soc- 
rates deferred  to  the  religious  custom  of  his  people  by  ordering 
that  a  cock  be  sacrificed  to  Aesculapius  in  his  name. 

To  Italians,  Cavour  will  stand  for  all  time  as  the  builder  of 
their  state.  Many  quarried :  he  took  the  blocks,  of  every  size  and 
shape  and  quality,  and  made  United  Italy  out  of  them.  He  used 
the  material  at  hand,  as  the  true  architect  does,  uncomplaining, 
in  default  of  better:  and  though  he  died  before  the  edifice  was 
completed,  yet  the  walls  were  up,  the  roof  was  on  and  the  general 
plan  finished.  Like  Michael  Angelo,  he  left  to  others  to  add  the 
facade  and  details.  If  only  later  Italians  do  not  spoil  Cavour' s 
Doric  design  or  hide  it  beneath  a  Baroque  exterior) 

But  to  the  world,  Cavour  has  a  still  larger  significance.  He 
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was  one  of  the  few  statesmen  whose  mission  it  is  to  mediate  be- 
tween an  era  that  is  passing  away  and  a  new  era  that  has  not  yet 
taken  definite  form.  This  task  is  of  far  deeper  import  than  that 
of  founding  a  dynasty  or  of  aggrandizing  a  state.  The  rise  of 
Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great,  for  instance,  simply  meant 
that  a  man  of  very  uncommon  powers  carved  a  kingdom  for 
himself  out  of  existing  conditions:  but  his  success  marked  no 
turning-point  in  civilization  nor  advanced  civilization;  it  merely 
measured  the  vitality  of  the  Old  Regime,  when  its  waning 
strength  was  wielded  by  a  Frederick  on  a  people  as  sturdy,  as 
rigid,  and  politically  as  backward  as  eighteenth-century  Prus- 
sians. Cavour,  on  the  other  hand,  was  confronted  by  innovations. 
The  French  Revolution  destroyed;  the  generation  that  followed 
patched  together  the  debris;  the  men  who  came  on  the  scene 
about  1840  saw  that  the  make-shifts  and  compromises  could  not 
endure.  Thenceforth,  their  business  was  to  construct.  Demo- 
cracy, a  new  force,  which  the  partisans  of  the  Old  feared  and  hated 
but  could  not  annihilate,  must  be  grappled  with.  Democracy 
had  arisen  to  make  an  end  of  Feudalism,  which,  however  trans- 
formed and  wearing  many  names  and  strange  disguises,  was 
still,  after  a  thousand  years,  the  accepted  principle  of  official 
Europe.  Democracy  was  no  longer  a  theory,  but  the  ideal  of 
multitudes  whose  numbers  swelled  every  day. 

In  such  a  conflict  between  two  mutually  destructive  systems, 
the  consummate  statesman  is  he  who,  averting  the  brute  shock 
of  a  bloody  revolution,  —  which  often  settles  nothing,  —  leads 
out  of  the  Old  into  the  New  by  steps  so  gradual  that  the  clash 
of  readjustment  may  be  minimized.  This  was  Cavour's  method. 
He  did  not  destroy  the  Old,  merely  because  it  was  old;  nor  did 
he  rush  fanatically  to  the  New,  merely  because  it  was  new.  But 
perceiving  that  Liberty,  the  ideal  which  underlies  Democracy, 
is  a  universal  principle,  by  properly  obeying  which  society  may 
be  organized  on  a  higher  level  than  the  opposing  principle  of 
Authority  can  ever  attain,  he  dedicated  his  genius  to  promoting 
Liberty  in  all  fields.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  how  much 
Liberty  presupposes,  and  how  little  hitherto  mankind  in  the 
mass  has  possessed  the  qualifications  required  for  working 
Democracy  on  a  high  plane;  but  he  held  that  it  is  better  to  fall 
short  or  to  fail  in  striving  for  the  highest,  than  to  be  content 
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with  the  corroding  prosperity  of  a  system  admittedly  inferior. 
"Better  the  worst  of  Chambers,"  he  said,  "than  the  best  of 
antechambers":  and  he  set  up  reverence  for  Liberty  as  the  test  of 
man's  moral  nature. 

Cavour  did  not  pretend  to  foresee — how  can  anyone  foresee? 
—  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  Democracy:  but  he  recognized 
that  it  was,  in  its  modern  form,  anew  force,  bound,  like  electricity 
or  steam,  to  revolutionize  human  affairs.  To  understand  it,  to  con- 
trol it,  to  apply  it  for  the  amelioration  of  the  race,  became  his 
life-work:  and  in  so  far  as  he  could  he  infused  it  into  institutions 
which  were  perishing.  Thus  by  democratizing  Monarchy,  he 
secured  the  symbol  without  which  Italy  could  not  then  have  been 
united,  or,  after  unification,  have  been  held  together.  Where  he 
could,  he  waited,  relying  upon  time;  careful  not  to  sow  too  early 
or  before  the  soil  was  plowed;  treating  Liberty  not  as  a  nostrum, 
any  dose  of  which  is  warranted  to  cure  any  disease,  but  as  the 
elixir  of  life,  provided  it  be  administered  with  due  regard  to  the 
need  of  each  individual.  This  is  what  it  means  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  in  epochs  of  transition. 

In  such  a  crisis  the  alternative  is  to  fall  back  on  the  Past,  as 
Bismarck  did,  when  he  constituted  the  German  Empire  on  the 
basis  of  Authority.  It  is  plausible  that  a  system  of  stratification 
into  classes,  with  the  resultant  privileges  for  those  above  and 
burdens  for  those  below,  since  it  is  the  product  of  many  centuries, 
must  contain  a  deposit  of  human  nature  which  a  statesman  is 
justified  in  assuming  to  be  permanent.  Conservatism,  tradition, 
inherited  interests  which  have  become  idealized  until  they  in- 
spire loyalty,  class  greeds  which  are  sanctified  into  rights—* 
these,  and  the  immense  inertia  and  the  instinct  for  imitation 
which  are  deep-rooted  in  the  mass  of  mankind  can  always  be 
enlisted  by  the  partisans  of  Authority.  History  tells  of  so  many 
forlorn  hopes,  so  many  failures  and  mistaken  enthusiasms,  such 
splendid  ideals  crushed  and  trampled  by  the  brute  Course  of 
Things,  that  cynicism  towards  all  reforming  zeal  seems  wisdom. 
So  Bismarck  scoffed  at  Liberty  and  predicted  that  Democracy 
would  be  played  out  within  fifty  years:  but,  since  even  he  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  be  rid  of  it  at  once,  he  proceeded  to 
denature  it,  so  far  as  he  could,  by  curtailing  freedom  in  speech 
and  print,  and  in  every  other  avenue  to  political  activity. 
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Whereas  Cavour  made  parliament  the  great  school  of  education 
in  patriotism  and  in  government,  listening  patiently  to  opposi- 
tion, however  specious,  and  only  content  when  he  had  won  over  a 
majority  by  reasonable  persuasion,  Bismarck,  on  the  contrary, 
treated  the  nation's  representatives  as  a  pack  of  intruders  and 
impertinents,  upon  whom  he  used  not  argument  but  the  com- 
pulsion of  his  autocratic  will.  Those  whom  he  could  not  bludgeon 
into  silence  —  Bunsen  and  Lasker,  Virchow  and  Mommsen  (no 
less!)  were  among  his  victims  —  he  condemned  to  persecution 
and  imprisonment.  Authority  has  had  in  modern  times  no 
other  champion  of  his  calibre:  and  it  maybe  that  Authority  as  he 
conceived  it  has  still  a  long  life  ahead  among  the  Germans,  who 
responded  so  readily  to  his  will,  and  whose  very  virtues  predis- 
pose them  to  submission.  But  "anyone  can  govern  by  martial 
law/9  said  Cavour,  on  his  deathbed.  Bismarck's  ideal  was  a 
country  where  martial  law  should  be  universal  and  perpetual, 
strong  enough  to  stifle  political  discussion  and  to  enforce  the 
least  behest  of  the  central  autocracy. 

We  draw  here  no  Plutarchian  parallel  between  the  personal 
genius  of  Bismarck  and  Cavour,17  or  between  the  states  they 
builded.  Cavour  should  have  lived  until  1880,  when  he  could 
have  legislated  for  his  united  nation,  as  Bismarck  was  permitted 
to  do,  in  order  that  we  might  judge  him  as  a  law-maker  in  time 
of  peace.  As  it  is,  he  wrought  during  a  ten  years'  crisis,  so  that 
many  of  his  measures  were  war  measures  and  his  first  duty  had 
to  be  the  securing  of  independence  and  of  union.  But  since  all 
his  acts  are  vitalized  by  the  same  spirit  and  point  in  the  same 
direction,  we  cannot  believe  that  a  day  could  ever  have  dawned, 
no  matter  how  long  his  life,  when  he  would  have  denied  the 
dreams  of  his  youth,  the  ideals  of  his  prime.  "I  am  the  son  of 
Liberty;  to  her  I  owe  all  that  I  am." 

Amid  the  tangle  and  confusion  and  tragic  futilities  which  have 
made  up  so  much  of  history,  one  fact  is  clear:  Reason  has  stead- 
ily come  to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  lives  of  men  and  of  nations. 
Were  this  not  true,  the  experience  of  the  past  would  be  as  the 
bubbles  on  last  year's  stream:  and  the  human  race,  looking  nei- 

17  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  1900,  and  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
tor  March  and  April,  1000,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Cavour  and  Bismarck,"  I  elab- 
orated this  theme. 
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ther  before  nor  after,  but  locked  up  in  bodies  subject  only  to 
instincts  and  physiological  interactions,  would  remain  as  station* 
ary  as  any  species  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

No  one  disputes  now  the  primacy  of  Reason  in  the  machinery 
of  our  daily  existence.  Our  railways  and  telegraphs,  our  steam- 
ships and  factories  cannot  be  run  by  whim  or  repaired  by  miracle. 
Equally  true  is  it  that  Reason  extends  its  sway  over  our  human 
relations,  whether  they  affect  the  individual  or  the  community. 
The  nineteenth  century  revealed  the  interdependence  of  state 
and  state,  of  nation  and  nation,  and  close  upon  that  recognition 
follows  the  sense  of  internatioual  solidarity.  To  rationalize  life, 
not  merely  in  its  material  and  political  interests  but  in  its  high- 
est social  concerns  and  in  its  morals,  is  therefore  the  task  set  for 
man  to  prove  that  in  his  destiny  he  differs  from  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  To  rationalize  life  does  not  mean  to  make  it  mechanical, 
or  to  extirpate  the  passions  to  which  it  owes  its  variety  and  glow, 
its  dignity,  its  charm.  Electricity  is  not  less  wonderful  when, 
under  man's  control,  it  serves  millions  of  human  beings,  than 
when  it  loses  itself  in  flashes  of  lightning. 

Now  Cavour  was  probably  the  earliest  statesman  of  the  first 
rank  who,  having  foreseen  the  scope  of  Reason  in  government, 
attempted  to  apply  it  consistently  and  with  a  trust  so  unshaken, 
that  he  would  not  resort  to  prejudice  in  order  to  win  a  fleeting 
success.  "Reason  is  omnipotent  when  it  has  love  for  an  ally," 
he  wrote  as  a  young  man,  and  this  creed  he  embodied  in  his  life, 
but  never  more  nobly  than  in  that  fiual  scene  with  Garibaldi, 
when  he  met  the  Paladin's  frantic  obsession  with  Reason  allied 
with  Love.  So  to  those  who  like  to  believe  that  men  may  be  in 
some  measure  masters  of  their  fate,  that  Reason  does  indeed 
transcend  Caprice,  and  that  Love,  woven  of  sympathy  and  just- 
ice, is  loftier  than  instinct,  Cavour  stands  out  as  a  victorious 
exemplar.  And  in  the  future,  as  the  rationalizing  of  life  goes  on, 
the  number  of  those  who  comprehend  and  value  him  will  increase. 

Youth  comes  to  men  only  once;  but  to  some  peoples  and  na- 
tions Fate  grants  divine  periods  of  renewal,  or  of  transformation 
and  expansion  which  betoken  the  replenishing  of  life  at  its 
sources.  Those  are  the  great  moments  in  the  history  of  the  race 
when,  as  in  youth,  there  is  breathed  into  the  souls  of  men  a 
mighty  ideal,  before  which  the  adamant  of  custom  melts  away 
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as  if  it  were  mist,  and  the  ugliness  and  cruelty  of  the  Old  cannot 
abide  in  the  radiance  of  the  New.  Then  duty  burns  with  the  in- 
candescence of  desire.  Then  life  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  dedicated 
to  the  ideal,  and  death  for  the  ideal  is  sweeter  than  any  life. 
Once  more,  as  in  the  morning  of  the  world,  men  seem  to  them- 
selves to  be  endued  with  godlike  powers,  and  they  behold,  unas- 
tonished,  gods  working  among  them.  life,  the  creative  force, 
which  is  all  we  know  and  all  we  are,  reasserts  itself  imperially. 
The  darkened  windows  of  Time's  chamber  wherein  we  dwell  are 
opened,  to  let  in  the  light  and  deathlessness  of  Eternity.  Truth, 
ceasing  to  be  a  revelation  echoed  out  of  the  Past,  becomes  the 
supreme  certitude  of  the  Present.  Such  periods  of  revitalization 
are  the  floodtide  of  religion,  of  patriotism,  of  liberty,  and  of  all 
other  noble  expressions  of  collective  seal. 

It  is  because  Cavour,  by  the  rare  blending  of  Reason  and  dis- 
ciplined Emotion,  guided  to  victory  the  most  marvelous  and  diffi- 
cult struggle  for  freedom  recorded  in  modern  times,  that  his 
name  will  be  cherished  by  generations  yet  unborn  and  by  races 
yet  uncivilized.  Whoever  fights  for  liberty  anywhere,  fights  for 
the  uplifting  of  mankind  everywhere.  All  creeds  agree  in  mak- 
ing absolute  freedom  an  attribute  of  the  Almighty:  and  finite 
man  has  in  no  way  shown  his  kinship  with  the  Infinite  more 
clearly  than  by  his  incessant  craving  to  be  free.  Without  lib- 
erty, the  best  loses  for  him  its  savor,  and  even  religion  becomes 
an  anodyne  instead  of  an  inspiration.  Among  the  champions  of 
Liberty,  since  the  beginning,  none  had  a  nobler  vision  of  her 
beauty,  none  confided  in  her  more  loyally,  none  served  her  more 
wisely  than  Camillo  di  Cavour. 
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Radical*.  80;  persists  in  hi.  demand,  SO; 
in  the  feeUI  procession  at  Turin,  S3,  84; 
and  the  revolution  of  1848  in  France.  85; 
Balbo'.  //ops.  of  IhLly,  85;  demand*  tn 
with  Auetri.,  in  hi    ,. ,.|..-(.  .;  i.rsteleo. 

cure  *  Mt  in  Parliament.  03  and  n.;  th* 
old  calumnies  revived.  02:  support*  Baibo 'a 
policy,  05;  dealre*  preaervation  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  at  all  baiards,  OS:  re- 
turned to  Parliament  by  four  eoeaRltuen- 
eiea  at  supplementary  election,  SS,  00  and 
n.  17:  tahee  hi*  Beat  for  first  district  of  Tu- 
rin, 06:  hi.  Brat  speech  -on  proposed  •]■*• 
torai  lawa  lor  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy,  OS; 
aupporta  Alfieri  and  Perrone  cabinet*.  00, 
100;  called  "Anglomauiac,"  and  accused  of 
dleloyalty .  00:  among  the  first  to  volunteer 
after  Cnatoaaa,  100;  resists  the  wild  poller 
of  aiobertl  and  the  war  party.  100;  but 
nut  soeech  of  Oct.  20.  1848,  100:  on  the 
■bi  net  to    proeecu  te  th* 


hia  .tending  before   the  ot 


n  1840. 


line  b*fort    ._  

OfParl't  Not.  '48  to  July  '40,  114; 

hia  political  attitude  during  those  months, 
Mionawith  D'Aaeglio,  114;  sop- 
port*  th*  D'Aeeglki  cabinet,  114:  declines 
to  be  minister  toEnglaud,  116;  returned  to 
Chamber  in  July.  '40,  116:  acquire*  author. 
hy  and  innueDM  ae  a  ministerialist,  1 
consulted  by  Count  Nigra,  IIS:  help* 
•won  ministerial  appoint]  '    ' 

Roaa  and  8iooardi.  116;  hL.r 

7,  1850,  in  support  of  fflooardr.  eceleaiasti- 
cal  reform  bills.  122 and  n..  123:  his  powers 
acknowledged,  124:  Bant*  Roe*',  death, 
120;  on  religious  liberty,  120:  suggested  for 
Bent*  Roaa1.  portfolio,  120, 127;  reluctance 
of  D'Aaeglio  and  of  V.  E.  to  take  him 
into  th*  mlnletry.  120.  127:  finally  ap- 
pointed Minieter  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
Nary  (Oat-  I860),  127;  Manaoni'a  opinion 


i  of  euti 


/W0  to  Wo*  18*8.  —  Mak 


,'   Oct. 


position  in  the  Cabinet  the  foremost.  128; 
imparts  new  vigor  and  strength  to  the 
Gc^'t,128;WsinJli-mc*ooP*jl't,l»;hhi 


Be*  tie,, 

~P ui'T.  Ofi  S  repenatkwT 
jtaHM  UOjeleeaiea  r*--  ' 

1:  rrAandwe  opinioo  of. 
_ hi  d'Ae^So'e.  130;  —  ItBp—  dt 

rarini,  137;  a- ambition  137;  a*  eiDeerity 


13*;  rneraad  with  aeeretlr  « 

•ell  Id  orfor,  139.  213.  MB; 
polllleel  torm  In  Piedmont,  lis;  nooeee 
Peri't  to  ratify  commercial  UnUr  whh 
Autlrie.  I3lt;ttr\yrmlar  •.•rxunpviiuata- 
■ "  g. ;  the  EncWlHaM*  of 


ewBK  235:  bk>  otaae  of  idn  ■>  ■ 
■afeaeer.  ZM.e-d  «-:  —  Oniiunami 


u  a— .»  m——  ■■■■■■■  «■  ■■ 

bet.  We.  ZM>.  (he  CoOnou  d£«W  ■ . 
(30:  e*eto  !■  mn  ii  J  br  Bronterio,  BO:  ae- 
poiraa  RaUaaai  Miaieter  of  Jmaice,  WO; 

ibnltx  Pmftt.  «S">-  ■*•■'-■ ' ■  — 

Jority.  MJ;  b       ■ 


Wy  majority.  139/.;  I 


«L*ft 


140;  nmm        Mir  ill  ref 
idltortal  eriti-        arineofbie 


leltC. 

Hit.  In 

h\.  ,..i  ,    - 

wi.  ...I  l>  rolw-tantly  vccptnl  by  D'Aer, 

,1,.,,    Il'.i.  |1.1,   I,.,  l,..r,.„  .n-i-.f,!   !,y  1,1- 

II.  II,.    I  ■«|m„.|    I,,  .-11..H  ■■  I...  .-r..  1,(1. 1, "||  ,1- 
Harm  -iih    UU.    (>„i,-.   M:i;    on   I>'A»- 

144;  vi.lu  Frim 


..  „„.i  i-;, 


.,.1,  inr  ■ 

I.    r.,,,,..!! 


,  III,  IJW 


doe.  IK 


■.    il'.    Mi 

i  In  premlenhlp,  148;  keepe  la  toueh 
...h  .ituetlon  it  borne,  US:  ud  Thle™, 
Itlt:  tit.  iitilni  object  to  propitiate  N..  148. 
147;  welcomed  by  both  Toriea  ud  Whip 
in  KhiIuhI.  147;  Melmeebury  on  hie  return 
Hi  Lhc  Cabinet.  14T;  hi.  own  view,  thereon. 
147  and  n..  14H;  hie  .rowinc  Impatience 
with  (br  InonmpcleoM  of  the  Cabinet,  148; 
mi  thn  bniak-UP  of  tha  Cabinet  on  the 
Civil  Mar  rime  qumtlon.  Il  ■umrnnned  to 
form  ■  oilnlMry.  149,  210;  deelinee  U  ao- 
' a,  HO,  310:  on  Balbo'i  f-"— 


para  alined.  338;  on  reeicnatiun  ol _. 

mlda,  takaa  portfolio  of  Foreimi  Allaire, 
337;  write.  Mine,  de  Cireourt  on  the  equa- 
tion. 327;  etrivei  to  win  om  puWie  opin- 
ion. 328;  hie  three  ipeeebea  on  tha  tnaty  la 
the  Chamber,  320-333;  UUrlte  0.  di  Raiel, 
•30;  on  the  allianoe  with  Auttrie,  330,  331; 
mi  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  to  Italy,  331, 
332;  earriee  the  treaty  thro'  both  bourne, 
332:  hi.  view  of  the  advantan  won  liy 
Piedmont.  334,  335;  the  onlyhero  of  the 
Crimean  War,  334;  hie  mini.try  introduce* 
the  Rattan!  bill,  333;  rafueea  to  eequaa- 
trete  the  property  of  the  Order),  347;  de- 


Mlninry"  (Nov.  4.'  1853),  140.  210;  mem-        the  bill  i 
bare  ol  hk  Cabinet,  14.  a.;  goadlUoB  af        on  the  bi 


— —.—,  -..  .... it  b»  th. 

Chamber,  340;  e»kt  lo  mlnlmiae  the  effect 

-"-J"  aaeaulta  on  the  bill,  331 ;  and  tha 

Bribe,  332  and  n..  333;  defend* 
the  Benate,  333;  V.  E.'a  attitude 
forte*  Cabinet',  renanation,  m 


Hi  Clcrial  H 


Csvotir 


INDEX 
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854;  effect  of  this  in  Turin,  356,  366;  re- 
called by  V.  E.,  and  resumes  office,  866; 
carries  amended  Rattarsi  bill  in  the  8enate, 
367  and  n.;  recasts  his  Ministry,  368;  his  in- 
structions to  La  Marmora,  369  and  n.,  360; 
correspondence  with  La  Marmora  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  360, 361 ;  his  anxiety,  361 ;  his  joy 
over  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaja,  362;  pro- 
poses new  taxes  to  defray  cost  of  the  army, 
363;  visits  Paris  and  London  with  V.  £. 
and  D'Aseglio,  363  jf.\  and  N.,  363,  366, 
866;  opposed  to  peace,  366. 368;  and  Queen 
Victoria,  366  n.;  confers  with  leading  men 
in  England,  367;  N.  asks  him  what  he  can 
do  for  Italy,  367,  368;  his  reply,  368,  360: 
demands  Austria's  withdrawal  from  Papal 
States,  360;  withholds  D'Aseglio's  reply  to 
the  same  question,  370  and  n.,  308  n.; 
forced  to  represent  Piedmont  in  Congress 
of  Paris,  371,  372;  negotiates  concerning 
terms  of  Piedmont's  admission  to  the  Con- 
gress, 372;  his  intrigues,  372:  discusses 
Italian  Question  in  private,  373;  and  Vil- 
lamarina,  376:  in  the  Congress,  376;  seeks 
the  good  will  of  every  nation  except  Austria, 
377;  bent  upon  change  of  conditions  In  the 
Duchies  and  Legations,  378:  and  Mlnghet- 
ti's  notes  concerning  the  Romagna,  370; 
succeeds  in  forcing  an  informal  discussion 
of  Italian  Question  in  the  Congress,  381 
and  n.;  his  speech  thereon,  383-386;  its 
studied  moderation,  384;  colloquy  with 
HObner,  385;  his  view  of  Italy's  gain  at  the 
Congress,  386;  determines  to  test  British 
sympathy.  386;  his  interview  with  Claren- 
don described  in  letters  to  M.  d'Aseglio  and 
Rattassi,  386,  387  and  n.,  388;  his  account 
contradicted  by  Clarendon  6  years  later, 
388,  389;  suggested  explanation  of  the  pus- 
ale,  389,  390;  interview  with  N.,  300,  801; 
at  the  final  sessions  of  the  Congress,  801: 
relations  with  Buol,  301;  the  real  hero  of 
the  Congress,  judged  by  final  results,  802, 
803;  his  personal  triumph,  393,  308;  recep- 
tion of,  in  London,  303;  ceases  to  expect 
active  assistance  from  England,  303  and  n.; 
returns  to  Turin,  304;  public  opinion  in 
Piedmont,  concerning  his  achievements  in 
the  Congress,  394,  396  and  n.,  306;  his 
speech  in  the  Chamber  thereon,  306,  807; 
his  policy  denounced  by  Marguerite  and 
Brofferio.  307.  398,  but  approved  by  both 
houses,  398;  D'Aseglio's  commendation  of, 
898  n.;  Tivaroni's  view  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris  and  C.'s  part  therein.  300  n. 

III.  War  with  Austria:  1868  to  1869.  — 
Seeks  to  induce  N.  to  become  active  cham- 
pion of  the  Italian  Cause,  401 ;  believed  to 
anticipate  war,  401 ;  his  enemies  now  ac- 
cuse nim  of  desiring  to  "Piedmontise" 
Italy,  401,  402;  to  drive  out  Austria,  the 
first  task,  402;  traduced  by  Unitarians. 
402;  never  abandoned  the  ideal  of  a  United 
Italy,  402;  and  the  alliance  with  France 
and  England,  403,  404;  his  breach  of  Eng- 
lish etiquette,  404;  and  Clarendon,  404, 
406;  question  of  frontier  of  Danubian  prov- 
inces referred  to  by  France  and  England, 
405.  522.  561 ;  his  attempt  to  vilify  Austria 
denounced  by  Buol,  406,  407;  his  diploma- 
tic struggle  with  Buol  likened  to  a  bull- 
fight. 408;  elements  of  C.'s  triumph,  408; 
his  diplomatic  principles  and  methods,  410; 
offends  Buol  by  his  disreguard  of  Austria's 
prejudices,  412;  fortifies  Alessandria,  413 
and  n.;  Buol's  note  of  Feb.  1857.  413.  414, 
and  C.'s  reply,  414, 415;  tries  to  keep  West- 
ern powers  and  Russia  from  supporting 


Austria,  416;  supported  by  all  parties  at 
home,  416,  417;  and  Clarendon's  attempt 
to  coerce  Piedmont,  417  ff.\  and  the  diplo- 
matic break  with  Austria,  418  #.,  401 ;  and 
Beust,  420;  confers  with  D.  Manin,  427;  his 
opinion  of  Manin,  427,  428;  attitude  of, 
towards  "Muratism"  and  Muratists,  430, 
433;  would  welcome  English  protectorate 
in  Sicily,  430, 431 ;  and  the  charges  against 
the  gov't  of  Naples,  431  ff.;  first  meeting 
with  La  Farina,  430;  the  early  morning 
visits,  430:  and  the  organisation  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  430,  440  and  n..  441;  and 
Massini  and  the  Party  of  Revolution,  442. 
455,  458;  enraged  by  Massini's  attempted 
outbreak  at  Genoa,  458 ;  tries  to  have  Mas- 
sini arrested,  450:  and  Jessie  M.  White, 
460  and  n.;  Massini's  abuse  of,  461,  402; 
and  the  Parliamentary  elections  of  Nov. 

1857,  464,  466;  crisis  in  his  relations  with 
V.  E.  on  account  of  Roaina,  466-468;  and 
Rattaasi's  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  408 
and  n.;  Margotti's  Roma  •  Londra,  on  his 
administration,  473,  474;  sends  Bonoom- 
pagni  to  greet  Pius  IX  at  Bologna,  470;  ad- 
vises Lombardo-Venetians  to  reject  Max- 
imilian's advances,  401;  worried  by  Max- 
imilian's campaign  of  blandishment,  403; 
and  the  first  news  of  Orsini's  attempt,  507: 
remonstrances  and  accusations  of  Francs 
concerning,  607  #.;  on  V.  E.'s  letter  to  N., 
500  n.;  Walewski's  specific  demands  upon, 
and  C.'s  replies,  510,  511,  512;  faces  the 
double  task  of  maintaining  his  country's 
honor  and  retaining  the  French  alliance. 
611;  threats  of  assassination,  512;  charged 
with  Inventing  plots  against  V.  E.,  512, 
513;  encourages  Villamarina,  513;  takes 
various  stops  to  allay  French  irritation,  514; 
orders  expulsion  of  conspirators  from  Genoa, 
614;  maintains  freedom  of  speech  and  right 
of  asylum,  515  and  n.;  takes  up  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Papal  States,  515;  remonstrates 
to  Antonelli,  515  and  n.;  and  Orsini's  at- 
tempt and  repentance,  516,  517;  V.  E.  and, 
drawn  together  by  common  necessity,  617; 
the  Deforesta  bill  (q.  t.)  in  Parl't,  617  &.\ 
his  speech  thereon  (April  16,  1858),  519- 
521 ;  a  masterpiece  of  modern  oratory,  521 
and  n.,  and  an  epitome  of  eight  years  of 
Piedmont's  history.  522;  his  personal  as- 
cendency established,  522;  lack  of  cordiality 
of  English  gov't  toward.  522;  and  the  Cag» 
liari  affair,  522,  523;  charged  by  Malmes- 
bury  with  trying  to  provoke  war,  523;  PaiTt 
authorises  him  to  borrow  40,000,000  lire, 
523 ;  refuses  to  confiscate  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, 623, 624  and  n.;  his  April  16  speech 
rouses  Massini  to  renewed  abuse,  524, 525: 
he  and  Massini  mutually  misunderstood 
and  undervalued  each  other,  525,  526;  ar- 
ranges to  meet  N.  at  Plombieres,  526;  looks 
to  N.  as  probable  rescuer  of  Italy,  526; 
maintains  secrecy  as  to  the  meeting,  527; 
goes  to  Plombieres  via  Geneva,  527, 628;  his 
conference  with  N.  at  Plombieres,  July  21, 

1858.  528-582  (the search  for  aeosua  belli, 
520;  Massa  and  Carrara  decided  upon,  629; 
discussion  concerning  Naples  and  the  Pope, 
520, 580;  the  scope  of  the  war,  580;  an  Ital- 
ian federation  of  four  states,  630;  N. 
broaches  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  530. 
and  the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon  and 
Princess  Clotildc,  531,  532);  returns  to 
Turin,  532/.;  at  Baden,  533;  and  Prince 
William  of  Prussia,  538;  his  report  of  the 
interview  to  V.  E.,  538-536;  urges  V.  E.'s 
consent  to  the  proposed  inarriaga,  533, 634; 


fold  luk  after  Plombierea.  541 .  his  * 

i^Tari  o.  .  ^rimTeecom  plice  ,PM2 
work  in  the  National  Society.  M2;  approve* 
La  Farina*  plan  lor  u  uprising  io  Uipi 
and  Cvtiii.  M3.  54*;  efciScanM  of  hi. 
put  withG.,544;  interview  of,  with  G.  at 
Turin.  544  ar^n.:po*tpones  divulging  their 
put.  545.  confers  with  Mincbetii  a*  to  forc- 
ing Austria  to  declare  war.  MS.  with  Odd 
rtutaeN.  MS.  M6,  aud  with  Lombard  patri- 
ots. Mil:  hi..  el,iel  teak  ley  with  N,M6fi 
and  N. 'i  New  Y.  „   ■ 
Hubner,5M:and  V.  E.'t  speech  fromt] 
throne  (Jan.  10).  6M;  anticipate*  early  w. 
SW,  555: and  the  wedding  of  Prince  Nap 
lean  and  Prince**  Clotilda.  555;  Krenuo 
•Aorta  of.  to  provoke  war,  550;  miitaki„ 
Ideu  of  Victoria.  Albert,  and  Malmeabury 
concerning,  559.  A02;  and    Melmeaburys 
[■.:i.,.M=ir,i,l.    u,v    h..--ii.'.  i-Jini-relation.. 
with   Hudson.  581;  unfriendliness  ol  Eng- 

of  Whig..  Ml;  Malrricsbury  on,  562:  asked 
by  Malmeabury  to  •(•!•  Piedmont's  cri-v- 
enee*.  58?.  570;  N.  1>  ur(ed  to  throw  him 
«to,  588;  alarmed  by  tigni  of  N.'t  defec- 
tion,  ud  by  EDglanJ'a  efforts  to  pcttimi 
peace.  590:  declares  that  Auatria't  prepara- 
tion. u,tij.i  Piedmont  to  arm.  570;  bit  mem- 
orandum In  reply  to  Malmesbury's  ques- 
tion one  of  the  structural  document*  of 
,,:■,.  570  ami  n.;  decline!  to 
»i,.i.'..r    i'i:.|::,.,„t    meant  to  attack  A 
-  '..  570.  671;  counlersigns  decree  n 


:;,":?. 


ATI  ;  accepts  Runit  h  pro; 
but  iotitu  upon  Piedmc 
S73.  674;  Interview  of.  w 
uch2N),574.  675,  with  Pi 


poleon  and  Walewiki.  576.  ud  with  Co< 

view  with  Siarady,  578.  and  with  Rolht- 

chiM,  57i'.,  .',77;  on-iin  ..-onleM  with  N.,  S77 
an. I  ii.:  [,,.-  letter  to  X.,  ,577,  ,r>7-i:  returns 
to  Turin,  ditturbed  but  not  ditcoureged. 
07§.  English  indignation  with.  578;  bit 
"■ — ■  * "•-h  N.  e  letters.  679  and  n.: 


Ki'y'ii..'! 


.000  u 


lot  > 


de  Beauregard'!  objections.  5§0;  the  loan 
subscribed  by  Piedrnonteao.  581;  "maater 
of  the  situation."  5SI;  itrivei  to  en  lilt  all 

It'll. .n  ;i,i'.;i..'.-i.  5x1;  i)i.'  Xatiunil  Society 
•  I.. I  [.a  k.ri.m,  ."»>]  .  T#,2.  form.  Ii„:  H.ir.t.r. 

of  the  Alps  fur  G..  684;  G.'t  slllam 
Piedmont  due  to,  5M;a*aii     ' 

Maiaini. 585. 58'i. '.*;. Hi..!,., 
ir:v,  I.-W,  .'.Mi;  again  refuse*  to 
'■■;    liiirrgardl    Er-'--J 


as  aa  an  equal,  ■■<!.  hi-,  iviti.-sl  pojitiun. 

.'.'■j.  ■■i'i.  ™  ,,!„  M  i\r..\ilio  to  London! 
593. 594 ;  British  gov't  urget  immediate  dis- 
armament.   504;    hii    time-gaining    reply, 

.VI i.  Frill.!','  hii|.|.. .:.:,  f  in^hi'i.i'-  M,ik-L:,-^li..lL, 
S'JI,.'.M;C.,i  lin.il  ;.|.!i-  thcret,,.  :'.!>,',;  nu- 
ii.-mftlv  iiw.ntiii|[ne*i,  Sf>7;  receives  Walew- 

fWi'a  demand  fin  i' 'iliiit,1  ,li..iiiiiriri:,.iii, 

S'i,":liiH  aniti.Ii.il,,  5W;thr 
503;  hit  despatch 


Walr—ki.  declaring 
eion.  598;  hit  mental 
Caste  Hi,  508.  6SU;  hit 


misjudged  and  tuiderr  allied  by  Matinee ' 
bury  and  the  English  coon,  803;  bit  ac- 
Hiau  propbeey  to  0.  RuracD  In  Dae.,  803: 

afcwta.h».ld«l,  LhtM  adTeraarie*  *04: 
torsaa  S'.  into  war  aa  champion  of  Italian 
independent*.  004;  and  the  mobilization  of 
the  Ptadm.  army.  X,  2  and  b.;  bit  active: 
praparaUona.  7;  beconwa  Miniater  of  War 
and  Marine.  0:  deairea  Piedm.  troopa  to 


axainat  Urban'i  barbarity.  19:  hia  twofold 
taak  alter  war  was  declared.  52:  bit  promise 
to  N.  at  Plombient  fully  kept.  S3,  53;  la- 
bora  to  eitond  acope  ol  war  in  Italy,  M;  hit 
policy  toward  Tu..- » a;  al'U:r  Hj7.  5.5:  trie-t 


58.rarJ»ite.  V.  E.  to  decline'  dictatorahip  oi 

Tuaoany,  but  to  taurni  military  onto ■ 

thtrt.    M;    workt    unoffieiaUy,    to    h 
onion  oi  Piedmont  enJ  "*— - 
cMnritoiend  Piedm.  t- 
M;  interview  wilh  N.  c 
eaped'  n  Into  Tuacany,  86 
awatwanw*  between  N.  M      __. 

duet  toward  N..  H;  oUnsb)  to 

ped'o,  AA;  aende  emifariea  to  flocence,  88; 
snatenU  hlmeelf  with  sloaa,  but  anofllrial 


dictatorahip  of 


raw.  With  Tunny,  AA,  07;  and  the 
in  Modene,  88;  decline*  for  V.  K... 
areMp  of  Bologna,  AS,  71 :  pnwoaaa  ta 

'     " uettionbyabouaCtJwtb. 

70;  pledta*  hit  gm't  to 
itrallty  until  — — r—lfrn 
reaonaa  venena.  /0;  tenrit  M.  d'Aanglio  to 
Bologna,  at  oom'r  eitraordinary.  71;  hia 
doapateh  to  the  Gov't  of  LombarrJy.  71  n  ; 
diaappointed  by  lack  of  volunteer*  in  Cen- 
tral Italy.  75, 76 :  eeeki  to  brine  Ferdinand 
II  Into  the  National  Cauae,  70:  on  Frfrdl- 
nand'a  death,  teudt  Salmour  to  Naplea,  to 
urge  Francii  II  to  adhere  to  the  National 
Caute.  77;  Metternich't  Judgment  of,  70; 
eontinuea  war  measure*  after  Bolferino,  SO; 
N.'t  growini  aversion  for,  83,  S3;  bow  af- 
fected by  the  Villafrenee  agreement.  103 
S.\  his  reliance  ou  N..  amid  the ahif ting  cw 
renta  of  Europeau  politics.  103.  106:  sup- 
plied with  scant  information  during  the 
war.  103;  V.  E.  still  tore  over  the  Roainn 
affair,  and  native  under  C.'s  resist  rats  «- 
any,  10*;  the  aenerala  flatter  V.  S.  at  C-. 
cipense,  104,  105;  bit  policy  misunderstood 
by  V.  E.,  105;  strive*  Is  prevent  tubeervi- 
suce  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Upper  Italv  to 
France,  106;  hia  Immense  service 
therein  unappreciated.  105;  V.  E. 
to  co nB tie  In  him,  105:  would  have 
aa  Minister  of  War  in  favor  of  a  suitai 
aneeaaane.  105.  I  [US:  ureee  Koasutfa  to  raise 
MM  100;  laaraa  ej 
■oeeph,  106;  hla 
wito  >.  c.  at  villa  Melchiorri. 
hia  violence  angen  V.  E.,  108  and 
land  aa  audience  by  N„  108;  N. 


mSmS 


a troopof  MagyL-  ._. 

Floury  hs  mission  to  Frai 


won  am  to  make  Mm  tin  eoapegoat  tor  bra 

own  in,  IDS,  109:  angry  Interview  with 
Plon-Ploa,  109;  again  at  Villa  Melchiorri, 
IDS,  110;  Wu  the  terms  nf  the  prelirnl- 
uariea,  110;  fail  impaiaioned  but  vain  pro 

nllO;  announce*  bin  reaignntion,  llO; 
'»  forbearance  toward.  1  II ;  return,  to 
Turia.  "indby  mas 
rtewwituN.,  112;  n* 
M  Turin,  1 13;  intarvit 
hia  word.  Intended  t 


lion  of  Savoy  ami  Nice,  188;  tba 
.  principle  of  bii  policy.  IBM;  liil 
r»B  Julian  oompieilon.  1H8, 


if  bia  reelgnetion 
1th  Koaaulh,  113; 

:  repeat*.!  to  N.. 

[V.  Oat  o/  OjtW.  July  ".  I8S9-  Jan.  fj, 
JJr».  —  Fomhad.-.ws  policy  to  eave  Cen- 
tral Italy.  114,  122:  u  limple  citiaen.  bldi 
eonuniuloneri  at  Modena.  ate.,  to  atay, 

11*.  115;  rcti™  to  l-.'ri.   IIS;  hie  wrath 
agaiuat  N.,  IIS;  N.'t  conduct  toward,  dia- 

' ■'--*  "'bii  repudiation  ol 

i  a  weak  imitation 

purpcae  in  resigning,  to  BBrve 

41).  Mljlrtt.-ratoETd'AnfUo 

'■    ■   ■l.ieoced  by  neither 

Lerl,  141.14T 

moat  though  1 

in  l.-ii-h  .iC 

hii  advice  ao 

■.  1*3:  W.  deLaR 


.  and  nil. 


gfel". 


at  the  Irresolution  of  the  Cabinet.  ___,  _ 
view,  concerning  melon  of  Nine  and  8a- 
nqt,  146:  unable  to  apeak  or  move  with- 
out emhanaaaing  the  Cabinet,  146;  refuse. 
to  oonaklcr  regency  of  Central  Italy,  146: 
bade*  hia  time.  146;  advlata  League  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  to  oonaolidata,  161;  and  tha  re- 
gency of  Prince  Cerignano,  161, 103;  and 
V.  E.  a  latter  to  Fenti,  157;  edvbe*  check- 
ing O.'awopoaad  invasion  of  Papal  Stelae, 
lift  anJn  ;  rfalirniMaTii  of  bii  praiae  of 
Farinl.  i<a-.  hi.  position  with  regard  to  tba 
Miniatrv,  1/.".;  .I!:v.w. -I  with  their  incom- 
petence, 175;  (car-  [Uttaiii  e  rcveraion  to 
hia  old  (:,■ ■[,.(-  ■  ■!.■  l-'i.  ;■,-:..  t,.  ir  ,-t  ti- 
riam  o-l  C  .  175.  176;  dciitnsted  by  pubbe 
Opinion  u  Piedm.  rcprenenlative-  In  pro- 
posed ,  .-„<«■-,,«.  |7«;  V.  E.  dial oc lined  to 
appoic'  Mm,  I7H;  N.  fivon  bii  appoint 
»*nt,»ndwhy,176.  177;  Walew.kiemitbe 

parages   him.   177;  alio   Rrofierio.   in   bii 

Journal.  177.  178;  V.  E.  give! -ay.  end  ep- 

pointa  bim  tDec  |»|,  178:  angered  by 

tba  Oourw  of  hi.  opponent..  178;  tbeir  baae 

plots  and  intrigue.,  178:  hi)  reeaon  for  ac- 

ramting  tba  appointment,  178.  l?g;  Radl- 

eala,  W  b_v  Brofferio,  make  final  effort  to 

proTB.it  hia  going  to  the  oonaroat,  179  and 

a. ;  the  plot  fails.  ISO;  hia  aura  for  tba  Rad- 

kali'  intrigun.,  183;  fab  plain  talk  to  La        pi' .opinion 

Harmon.  183  and  >,.,  and  Walewekl  *.  ilia-        tanl  on  the 

miaaal.  183;  Prince  Napoleon  and  Russell 

ana  that  he  be  aunt  to  tba  congress,  188. 

184;  daclloea  to  atart  without  ministerial 

promi- to  con.  ,»■■  ■-..H't  it  ..„,-.  1st.  .,n 

thair  refuaal.    decline!    the    appointment. 


188;  order.  __..  _ 

N.  and  Plon-Plon.  180:  bii  eh.n.cd  view 

of  Vill:iirim,ii.lXi.hi..l:i  :-i.-.i„ I  N  .<.'-■, 

bin  iu*irm-tioni  to  La  Farina  for  the  amo- 
tion.  190;  hia  Data  to  Fledm.  repress  a  u- 
tina  abroad,  11*0:  Lord  J.  Ruaaell'i  four 
propoeali  communicated  to,  190.  and  to  the 
European  gov'ts.  193:  help  of  England  and 
France  both  iudiapeosable  to.  in  carrying 
out  anne  let  ion..  192;  N.'.dem.nd  for  Nice 
and  Savny  in.itric.3ly  involved  "' 
Hon  of  anneaati.in.  I'jif.  19J;  - 
England  and  Piedmont  to  a 
tatee  secreoy  on  C.'i  part,  1...  _ 
and  double-dealing.  193;  approval  N.'i 
■cipul.tion  for  pleblacite  in   EmiUa  and 

Tuaoany,  194;  |— ' 

let.  1M;  fj-  ■-- 
:,,.  .  :■■■, 

military  preparatiooa,  and  prouoae.  pi 
cite  in  Tuaoany.  196,  rafuaea  to  coerce  or 
'on  Tuacany.  198:  PalmerKoo  ac- 
i  hii  deciaion.  300;  interview  with 
'  ,  300;  naaotiatwru  with 
d.  300,  201;  teleitapb* 
i,  and  Farini  at  Boloina 
,  302Tua 
._j  Nice  and 
,i,!|-lUt.inj  it 

j  harm,  304, 

MS:  recreu  baring  to  deceive  bit  Enaliab 
upporten,  205;  why  it  wa.  impoenibfc  to 

mnridcii,  t>t .:".1.>   ..ID..;,. nl  !(..  ,11  ,1-t- 

er  to  HudMD.  308.  300;  indue—  N.  t,,  ,|^ 

amv  wien-t  treaty  o)  Dec.  1B5W  and  «bnl- 

m,  afl;  la  priiiE  ti  to  haiten  tba 

212;  Iriea,  E  vain,  to  M  Nice. 


304  irafej  about  an  m 


voy  and  N 

34,  18u0),'lil4:chofentonaw 
by  8  oollecci.  215;  oppoaca  Ci 
interpellate  The  Mini-try  on  I 


. ea  the  gravity  of 

213.  214;  ii(n.  the  tre.ty  (Mcb. 
"     -       Parl't 


revert  to  Switaerland.  1 


222°224;  vTc»ri.Vlow"opinlon"of,222;dV 
lend!  the  treaty  in  the  Chamber,  224.  226 
and  n„  330,  227;  carriea  it  tbrouib.  both 


a.  the  betrayer  of  Nice.  33o':  Crla- 
ai.jn  of ,  in  July.  1H59.  234.  335;  Ber- 


damandi  to  Budaon,  184.  185;  Uudaon'a 

Cabinet,  188  and'n.:  ™r?nacoda  (or  R 
IBS;  tbalr  interne™-  an  r.rde.1  to  both.  18S; 
N.'i  demand  of  oeaiion  of  Nice  and  Savoy 
rttagloaad  to.  IBS ;  undertake!  to  form  a  Cab- 
inet, IBS:  hi.  colleague*.  185;  the  Interreg- 


336;  .nd  Medici  ai 

337:  hii  attitude  toward  G.'i  Sicilian  K.I- 
ped'n  tbe  moat  criliciied  by  bia  enemiei  of 

all  lii-  [..Uillr-J  .-■!,.  -:17  iful.  itlki'.n- 1- ■■.!■• 
ouawd,  237  /.:  hii  guiding  principle  tba 
eipuluon  of  foreign  influence  from  Italy, 
337;  hii  rervioa  to  Italy  compared  with 
Ma*t,iiii,».i:<?.S!3!*;  evolution  othla  policy, 
338;  why  be  prefe-rrad  a  Bourbon  at  ftaplee 


o.  338;  d 

Id  -.ill:,. vti.m  of  the  South.  339:  hi.  aim, 

?240;ru.™ 


id  oB,  the  revolution. 
'  rma  that  No- 


States.  241:  Maiiinianii 


>■.«!;  his, »,Licj 


242:  !k .      . 

to  N.,  244.  245;  the  Prepare™  in  touch 
with,  through  the  NaUonarSociety,  24fl;G. 

r  il  I.  ■-..;]  In*  !-,i,ipr<l,v.  246;  encourage*  the 
Million  Muskets  Fund.  246.  247;  enW  ol 
otasion  of  Nice  on  G.'i  antipathy  to.  2S0; 
mi»cbief-m*ken  inflame  G.'I  rage  again*!, 
250;  contemplate*  mo  eipeditioo  to  Sicily 
uii.li  r  Nriti'iiin!  (■'.■  ,n,-<y  auspice*,  to  fore- 
stall Party  ol  K-v,.|,..i!,,r,.  2.-,:t:  i„  interview 
wilh  rfirtori,  (orbida  eiiayi'n  *gnin*t  toe 
MarcliH.  254,  hut  approve*  Sicilian  Ei- 

255;  hia  uiiely  concerning  the  acta  of  the 
conspirator*.  255.  256:  hia  logical  court*. 
2M;  send*  Frapolli  to  G.  at  Quarto.  256;  at 
Bologna  with  V.  k-..259,260;urge.V.E.to 

Tille.  258;  the  story  made  much  of  by  hia 
anemic*  after  hi.- ti,  ..:',.  2m  i ;!,... ilL-ncd  in. - 
titude  diacuated,  260;  orden  Peraano  to 
eruiae  under  tail  off  Sardinia.  25?:  M. 
d'Ar  Vli.  ...rill,-  [.;..!.  i.  .,i»-<.i  loun.i.Tmiri- 
C..2n2,2o3;..irderi  \  icc-Gov.  ol  Genoa  to 
pay  no  heed  to  G.'s  preparation!.  263:  hia 
altitude  toward  the  eiped'n  again  dis- 
cussed. 267,  268;  G.'i  interpretation  of 
avery  act  of.  colored  by  hit  hatred.  26S: 
pruVi-1  ii.l-in  o(  G.'s  charge*  againat.  263. 
260;  the  indiineniable  Indirect  participa- 
tion of  the  Monarchy  in  G. '•  preparation*, 
too  work  of.  269:  informed  of  G.'i  wiling 
from  Genoa.  271;  receive*  protests  from 
France,  etc.,  2?  1  ff, ;  instruct  km*  to  Peraano 
on  news  of  landing  at  Talamon*.  273  and 

the  policy  to  which  he  adhered  to  the  end, 
308;  Unity  to  be  sough  thy.  through  and  for 

the  M,„!.,rd]V.MV,,.H0r;..rr.,r...1  hi.- critic!-. 

;,'i;,i:;-,.,U:ini:^.- !.>■,.-  M„,zini.  w. . -u 

about  applying  hi*  policy.  308;  hi*  official 

;""v  Z\--"-  -111!-,  i  ■!■::■  "'"ir.rrh-M-i'i'-'.t'n  til 
be  opened  everywhere.  SOB;   Hiin.-fli'j  mi 

3IC"i,  :1I0;  r-'li-  -  "I.  -<ij|.[.,Hr1  ,.r  i'!  Mills  n.]  sin I 
France  as  againat  other  power-.  H10.  fcclinii 
of  Engliah  Liberals  toward,  after  eeationol 
Nice  and  Savoy.  110;  his  eiplanation  ac- 
cepted by  Palmereton  and  Russell,  311: 
Bertnni'a  change  of  heart  toward,  and  ca- 
lumnious abuse  o^  31.V3I6;dcsiringimme- 
diateanneiation  of  Sicily.-     '    ' 


;    and    Naplea    urged    i 


Wr 


fi,3S7:G.'s  future  at 


time,  334;  his  le 
on*  with  G.,  3 
a  invasion  of  nu 


land.  338;  his  policy  further  dueuaaed,  338. 

merit  the  final  struggle  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, 337;  aaaiited  by  Kngland'a  attitude, 
337.338:  Russell.ebangeJ  attitude  due  to, 
333,  330;  Lacaita'i  miHiDn.  and  it*  effect  in 
England  and  on  N..  339  and  n„  340:  reault* 
of  hi*  policy.  Apr.  to  July.  340;  difficult*-* 
of,  In  dealing  with  the  Revolution  under 
Berlaui*  leadership.  340/. ;  hi*  detennina- 

forth  freah  acouaationi,  343.  343;  forbid* 

•ailing  r,l  other ei|>  ,i'r,.-  Ii-m  \.V-r  ,-,:.  ev  ■.;.,-. 
r«r  Sicily.  314;  liertaui  trie*  to  pit  V.  E. 
against.  344.  345;  hopes  foe  a  revolution  by 
the  Neapolitan*.  345.  3411;  *end*  Peraano  to 
the  harbor  of  Naples.  346, 357, 353;  aim*  to 
cauae  triumph  ol  the  National  principle  in 
Naple,  without  ri.>i-1r,T„-nri,)„.:!sc,;-n 7. 
34S;  moral  aapect  of  hi*  action,  347.  866. 
357.358;  urged  by  Ricjuwli.  during  G.'iad- 

ajj.'iw'hi*';-.!!.  >   ■■■■.'■' 
■"       'io,  356.  31"  -  ' 


by.  M.  d'Aiexlk 
military  revolut 


iple*.  3S7;mi*c*J- 

jfthe  people,  361. 
to  Peraano,  362.  MS; 
o!  hi*  effort*.  363;  bit 
services.  383.  364:  de- 


tion  of  Italy  since  Villalranca,  396. 367,  bi* 

•  I"   '"   '   !■ ■   r "■:■■   t?    i' 

Vl.ft™  lAt  /oil  of  rVnpfe.  to  It.  Bid, 
Sept.  186-0-JuKie,ISGt.~  His  plan  mad 
—   377;  G. ' 

I, mi-  ,!  ..f,  n».iin  in't 


3S1  ;  n  -jniN-il.,ilitv  ,.,l  I'.-.-rtani  and  Cri*pifor 
inflaming  G.'s  hatred  of,  383.  334;  purauei 
hi*  plan,  assured  of  neutrality  of  Franco. 

avil.:^7'!hiM^i\-rV,j.,t!.M,.'<r.l'l*anticonc»rri 
ing  movements  of  the  Papal  army.  387. 
833;  after  Caatellidardo.  provide,  for  tem- 
porary administration  of  Unibrl*  and  the 
Marches,  and  for  a  plebiscite.  3BI-  snig- 
gle* to  hold  diplomacy  at  bay,  392-  blamed 
by  French  pre**,  but  encouraged  by  Eng- 
land, 392.  31)3:  how  influence? by  G.'i  de- 

jm.n.j  i,.r  l,|..  .li-,„i-:-.l.  S'.l/I.  K'.ll-'crav.rj-. 
Parl'l  for  Oct  2.  VM.  41X);  his  letter  to  Ni- 
grs,  intended  (ur  N  .  ;i'.(4.  :,'■:,:  C.,,-ulh- 
dardo  confirm*  bi*  belief  that  V.E.  must  go 
to  Naples.  395;  hia  address  at  the  opening 
of  NK  400,  401:  eulogise*  G..  400V«01r 

eioea  King  and  Constitution  above  da- 
te,401;  insist*  on  plebiscite  in  new  pro- 
vinces, 401,  402;  i*  generally  supported  in 
the  debate,  402;  in  his  closing  speech  de- 
clare* that  United  Italy  will  never  rest  till 
Rome  la  ita  capital.  403:  his  policy  ap- 
proved by  great  majorities  in  both  bouse*. 
403;  informs  Wiinpeare  of  V.  E.'s  purpose 
of  leading  an  army  to  Naples.  403;  unds- 


boera  tba  brant  of  Diplomacy's  dbpleeeurt) 
durini  V.  E.'i  southward  march,  434:  Rus- 
sell's despatch  to  Hudson  leaves  him  f ree  to 
eooeentrate  hi*  energy  on  forwarding  Uo- 
tty,  428;  hi*  chief  enemies,  426;  ree-nrded  ma 
■  traitor  by  the  Party  of  Revolution.  428 : 
Hi  foolish  chaises  against.  438;  MuiioiV 
vilification  of,  431;  sends  La  Farina  and 
Cordova  to  Sicily  with  Monteiemolo.  437; 
suaxests  Eu*an*  of  Ceripiano  u  Lieut - 
Gen.  of  Naples.  437,  438;  end*  sought  bv. 

darinj;  early  months  of  liberation  of  Nat 

438.  439;  unjee  withdrawal  of  French, 
men-of-war  from  Gaeta,  441;  bent  upon, 
the  completion  of  Unity,  to  which  Rome, 
ni  essential,  aa  sapital,  442;  hia  vision  of  a 
renewed  Church,  443 ;  ban  of  hia  firit  ap- 
peal to  Piue  IX,  443;  applies  to  Pantaleoni 


«  the  Church  by  abolition  of 


1;  hia  exposition  of  the  benefita 

_ther '     '  

pa****] 

446:  is  *u>i ...  -,._.. 

to  Pius.  440;  sudden  rupture  of  the  neao- 
tistions,  448-448;   hi*  aim  therein,  4*0; 
neither    auiuilaui]    nor    disheartened    *"~ 
the  rebuff,  450. 451  and  n.j  on  aaeemb 
of  ftrat  Parl't  of  United  Italy,  reairus  i 
nia  cabinet.  403;  V.  E.  reluotantly  bid* ; 
remain.  453:  nmodele  hia  cabinet, 
proceeds  with  wi  "     " 
Lie  three  treat 

Quaatlon,  464,  id., , 

trine  of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,  454; 
"a  eoneplrator,"  454,  455:  hia  closin*.  ap- 
peal to  the  Pope,  455;  haa  the  future  in 
view.  456;  atrateafe  Importance  of  hia  an- 
nouncement that  Rome  moat  be  the  capital 
of  Italy.  487:  tba  complication  of  Internal 
diflWtie.  which  faced  him  in  1851,  459; 
~  ■ '         " "  '  hia  vi  - 

3, 454;  d. 'i  radical  friend* 

to  overthrow  C„  4Bo;  Ci.1. 

h  in  Parl't  accusing  the  ministry  of 
.._  ikinc  "a  fratricidal  war."  Ball*  forth 
an  indignant  protaat  from.  4G9;it  again  al- 
taeludbyO.,  471;  Bilk,  appeal,  for  recon- 
ciliation between  G.  and,  471 ;  hia  apeech 
In  rapty,  471  473;  hi*  noble  pity  for  0-, 
472;  hi*  plan  of  military  Trmrrfanlrafirrn, 
472,  473;  further  debate  with  O.,  473, 474; 
refer*  to  the  eeaaion  of  Nice  aa  creating  an 
abyna  between  them,  474;  other  apaeabaa 
by,  474,  -175:  interview  with  Q„  477,  478; 
foliy  of  O.'*  ran  against,  478, 479.  480;  in 
flaaaliin  Q.  and  hia  adviaer*.  be  performed 
the  beat  aerTicea  *  patriot  eould  perform, 
481 :  G.'s  pacific  and  complimentary  letter 
to,  481-483;  did  be  erer  receive  ItT  483; 
O.'s  subsequent  acta  and  hia  written  Me- 
moir, inconsistent  with  the  letter.  483;  hia 
multJJerioua  duties,  484  ff.;  urges  witb- 
dnwal  of  French  troopa  from  Rome,  485; 
a>  informed  by  Vimercsti  of  N.'i  oonient, 
485;  evidence*  of  fsiling  health.  485.  485; 
Ua  talk  with  Seimour  (May  20).  485;  lake* 
raart  io  debate*  on  the  followiac  daya,  4S6; 
b  hia  hut  apeaeh  (May  3ft),  urges  fusion  of 
all  parties  on  the  foreign  question,  485. 487; 
beainuirup  of  hia  fatal  illness.  487;  1U  pro- 
ms*, 487.  488;  hia  dare***  never  *atW*o- 
forliy  diagnosed,  488  e.;  raearna  the  laat 
eaeramant*  from  Fra  Giacoroo.  489,  491; 
laat  Interview  with  V.  E.,  490;  preoccupied 
by  the  queetion  of  Naples  during  hie  laat 
inrjh  t,*f»;th»*od(Ju»  6, 1861),  491;  uni- 


versal*^ lef  In  Torrn  and  in  Perrt  at 
hi*  death.  492;  rumor  of  polaon  *t  1 
Kigalion,  493  and  D.S  buried  at  Si 

493;  tribute*  of  friends  and  foea  to  1 

vieee  to  Italy,  493.  494;  the  only  lairina 
not**,  494  and  n.;  Fra  Qiaeomo  draopUneci 
for  acirairiieterhig  sacrament*  to.  494.  425; 
the  craat  void  left  by  hia  deatL  —  "-"- 
be  did  not  dl*  opportunely  fi 

r  reviewed,  502  S. 

l_  from  the  OkT  t 

.DfaTft 
method    contrasted 


left  by  hia  death.  495,  495; 

nehr  for  hia  fame, 

fW/.;bi*m*tno(l 

of  proceeding  from  the  OkT  to  the  New, 
503;  dedicated  hi*  genius to  praraattraj  Lib- 
erty in  all  field.,  603.  604;  sought  toinfuaa 
" into   moribund    institutions. 


i  baiyrsn  etuuao- 

..-..- it*  from  hi*  lea- 

ten,  8,  7;  eulociae*  Franklin  and  Santa 
Rosa,  7;  had*  hi*  elaaa  at  Turin  Military 
Academy,  8;  hia  studies  outside  lb*  regular 
course,  8;  hia  view*  on  gambling  and  on 
Turinrae  society,  8.  ft;  hia  internet  in  mathe- 
matle*  and  tba  tact  acienoe*.  9;  hi*  early 
opinions  baeome  convictions.  9;  hie  charac- 
ter ahaped  and  hardened  by  to*  Absolutist 
regime  under  Charts*  Felia.  15;  the  preoo- 
oioue  ripeness  of  hi*  mind  15.  24.  31;  fail 
youthful  ordeal  deaeribad  in  letter*  to  hi* 
brother.  16-18;  hi*  friendship  with  Caauo. 
16,  17;  social  relation!  at  Genoa,  19;  hi* 
pa— Inn  for  NlneGiustinleni,  19, 35. 30. 37. 
38  /.;  hia  statu*  of  family  black  sheep  gall- 
ing to  him,  24;  self-training  of  hie  five 
year*  to  the  army .  24 ;  the  bitter  lot  of  a  sas- 
ond  son,  25;  improved  relatione  with  br* 
family,  28;  his  diary  (1833-38).  20  B„  33. 
34.  38.  39  46.  40,  61.  82;  auDera  from  lack 
of  sympathy ,  38;  doubts  Caasio's  affection, 
28:  effect  of  eeU-repreeeron  on,  28:  hia  de- 
spair of  the  future.  28,  27;  1 
his  self  — 


seU-mvelationa.  27;  not  moved  by  par- 
•onal  ambition,  27:  his  spirit  coco  anaanc 
Liberty.  28;  further  aclf-ravelation  to  let- 
-     i  to  Manhioneas  Baroro,  28.  and  to  C*- 


unnru  or*  luniinK  pnninpieB  aa  aocm  aa  ne 
eould  reason,  33:  bis  reedinc  in  political 
economy  and  philosophy ,  32;  maxims  from 
hia  eosnmonplaae  books,  33;  br*  religioua 
belief,  31;  from  a  Catholic  beecana*  a  ecep- 
tie.  32.  33:  hi*  emotion*  and  mtliimiamiia. 
34;  hi*  admiration  for  Ronaatau,  34,  35: 
Rous* uau's  mfrasoce  on,  35;  bis  period  of 
storm  and  etreae  closed  by  Countem  Giua- 
tiniani's  dsatb,  41;  his  lorurJna  for  Gen- 
era daaerfbed  to  latter  to  Madaine  d* 
Selloo,  44:  to  Geneva  (1833).  44-48:  visits 
to  Femey,  etc..  45,  48;  anato  at  Geneva 
(1634).  n.  rout,  to  Pari*.  47:  to  Paris  (1835), 
47  S.;  first  meclina  with  Madame  d*  Cir- 
oourt.  48;  bar  sterun*  quahtiea  as  revealed 
in  latter  to  Madame  de  Waldor.  51;  on 
the  tomb  of  Juliet,  60;  hi*  visit  to  Paris 
(1843  43)  and  extensive  contact*  with 
Parisian  Ufa.  81,  83;  hi*  mat  talent*  al- 
ready rvBosjiiiieo,  SI;  hi*  activity.  81,  83; 
attends  lectures.  61 ;  deeply  Impraaaad  by 
Abb*  Cosnr.  81 ;  to  Parisian  society ,  82 ;  hat 
first  aaaart  at  aBtborabip.  63  and  n.;  writ** 


for    La    Rlnr.    BMia&tp*    t7».«r»ll< 

(IMS).  S3.  03.  04.  and  Id  the  Aarerien  So- 
ciety '■  flai.lu,  63:  hia  difficulty  in  onmpoai- 
tion  deacrihed  in  letter  to  La  Riv 


Celeatino  V.  Popa,  i.  <78. 


reform  of,  la  71 


>■•■•■ |-i»;l..(i)!l'.i  in.tiv.  I.l.-.I,  (';i7, 

NX):  hie  keen  aenee  of  honor.  1.  US:  irn- 
preaeloni  ol  Edinburgh.   MS:  hia  loulll- 


plevi-d  in  ail  li:ni  Mruairlr  with  Uuol.  (OS. 
[.i.  titanic  ..ni.nt.y  fr„  nertinn.  I,  UK; 
bia  wrlrlr  ■  ilialllice  rfhihlfyl  during  bia  eb- 
■enre.  (mm  office..  Ml/,  186;  hia  wnkl  of 
m™  "'  (i"M¥»,  in.  141:  elementa  ot 
hia(eniua.  498.407:  a  liMonc  pupil  uf  eipe- 
riM..-.  4i»i;  l,i..i..v.,(i,.N  ...  I.il.rt.v,  4!I7, 
r-i:i.  hi.  QKtur.li].—  >i>,l  a™— it.il  it  v  u> 
■II  meo.  407;  the  impreaaive  wu|,li.-iiv  u[ 
real  IiTatoeeJ.  497,  MO:  hia  capacity 
)..rrri.-ri.l.i.i|..  1!I7  ;*■■!«; DMlybii dominant 
moral  trait.  407,  408;  no  other  meater- 
elatcemen  of  tha  19th  century  ao  diainler- 
I  ■'.-  .-(.,■,.,„:  lineoln,  408:  hit  inu  llrct.  eci- 
entlSo,  499:  hia  unquenchable  Ihirat  for 
facta,  408,  409;  hit  Inun  modala  of  clear 

!■;■■'■■.. -ni.  ■■■;■   ! i-.l.... r.  -n.L  p.,;-. 

499;  ha  Mvar  loet  the  Meela  of  hia  caat*. 
.'rfll.  ,■..■!,  I., ,t  ,!.„„.  ..-.-..■.rv.-Val:  lii- i'riv:.L.; 

Iii-   •  <    Turin.   -V.,-   u .rti,-l.   SIX!:    N'ma 

tSiuetlnianl  tha  only  woman  who  ever 
reached  hia  heart.  B00|  perloeM  he  adopted 
the  devioue  methoda  of  diplomacy,  500. 
fWI:  bia  TMd  appreciation  of  n,  ,.■..,, 
S01 ;  ■  maeter  opportuniet,  S01 ;  bia  princi- 
i*ead-ep  and  immutable.  SOI ;  a  rationalist 
(n  reHaJon,  SIB:  til-  ..li,lity-.f  Citholir 
-*  " — n  remotely  involved  in  his 
„.  rare  Mnidim  ot  reneon 


Cavour.  MnrquiaFilippodi.C.'atrandfathM, 

Cav'our.  Guam™  dl.  C.'a  brother,  letter  of 
C.  to.  1,  10-18;  2.  3,  4.  a,  10.  11,  24  329 

:nl.J.  487,  SKI.  507. 
Cavour,   Merquia   Michele  di,  C.'a  rather, 

prr^-nl  un'lrr  Napoleon  I.  1,  2:  marrtea 
AitHe  de  Mellon,  fa  out  of  favor  at  Court.  7 
and  n.;  and  C.'a  I i rural  entbueuuHU.  10.  22 

„    .  1    ll         .   .i„-l  .,:;.-    (  ■    ■-    .|.|.i|,-,t|..|l    f..r    .:■- 

<har»e,  22:  Svn.fir  of  Turin  under  Cberiee 
Albert.  42:  appoint*)  Vicario,  42:  hia  ua- 
l.i|iui.Hiv.  tl:  "an  nrthodoi  father  of  a 
IrMillni. "  43;enttuaUC.  with  rare  ot 
f  am  ill  ™tat«,  M;  bia  unpcWaritv  reecla 
y  47.  92.  146.  ».  son. 
C*vour.  Philippine  de  Salea.  Merchioneaa  di. 
C.'a  (raodmotner,  bar  — —— ™"-i  poaj- 
lion  in  the  family.  US.  3.  4;  next  C.'»  routb- 

Otrov,  onatlt  of,  L,  1. 
CMvoor.  fataaaa  iTuria^l.  1.  ». 


149,   150.  Ill; 

control,  188. 

Central    Italy,   pnpoaBd   ft-r*— '  ol,   for 

PrlDoa  Napoleon.  1, 428:  K!r*dom  U,  bam 

to  bo  conatitulsd,  530, 5311:  C.  inuialiil  aa 
recant  of.  t,  145:  army  of  the  Leacua  of, 

Emilia  and  Tuanany  (Oct.  1 


'  lo  Piodmnnt,  188." 


a,  161: 


Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  Conatitutfoo  of 
Piodmont.  1.  81;  oraaniaatiou  of  fint,  09; 
elemanta  ot  poliLioal  parttaa  In,  93;  Brof- 
ferio  tha  Radical  leadar  in.  S3;  tendeoey  of, 
to  maddka  in  ■—■■—it  of  tbn  war,  M/.t 
and  the  armitlioa  after  Norara.  105,  105. 


naw  ekHtiona  to,  110;  Pi — 

ot,  110;  diatmaaai  treaty  with  Austria,  110 
S.\  reproved  by  V.  E,  and  diaaolnd,  111; 


raaulla  of  Conareaa  of 

ovu.  jm ;  ayproyee  C.'a  pobay.  SMt  we— 
full  powera  to  V.  E.  durlnc  War  oi  185*. 
600.  And  aaa  Pariiaineat,  Italian;  Par- 
liament, Subalpina;  and  ParUaawM  at 
United  Italy. 

v.hambord.  Count  da  ("Hem/  V"),  I,  48, 
t,  148. 

Charette,  Atbanaae,  «,  880. 

Charlea  X.  of  France,  i,  IS,  29. 3*5. 

Charlea  III,  trf  Spain  and  Napaab  1.101. 

Charlea  HI,  of  Bourbon,  DtflM  of  Parma,  Hi 
obaraeter  and  rule,  1,  150-163;  morder  of. 


the  war  Inefficiently  conducted,  90,  01: 
■peach  from  the  throne  to  Bret  Parl't.  92; 
decline*  took  alliance  with  France,  OS: 
decline*  Amtria'a  Oder  to  surrender  .11 
claims  to  Lombard?.  05:  beaten  by  Rn- 
detsky  at  Custoiss.  97:  charges  ol  Radical 
agitators.  07.  08;  Milan  ri«i  against  him, 
98:  mad  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  101. 102; 
abdicate  *ft*r  Novara  (Mcb.  18491,  102, 

lili   hiiJuili.  HI ..I  Msr.sini.Sls,  Z.;:>; 

"2,  71,  84,  80,  104,  113,  127,  170,  246,  28S, 


423,  42(1.  t,  4. 


e]II,Dukeo( 

CImtIm    Frill,    Ki.«   oi    !■■    ■ 
"    anualf,  a,  13 


Victor  Emanuel 


jp  ol  Genoa.  1. 335. 

ri...r.  i.i.,-.  ij.-i.ii,  Luuinde.1,46,63. 

Cneochetolli,  socedirut  MaaainiaD,  1, 271. 

ON.-!.-:..  Lord.  1,  563. 

CI, ?■-■■■, ,!:.■..  Ar,t.-ir„.  !■]..  1,44.47. 

rij.-i  ilII.t.  Michel,  hia  njisoion  K>  England, 

1,  181,  182;  SI. 
OMli,  '    M,  1,321. 
Cbiaves,  Deputy,  t,  402. 
C!i.    ri,  Hi,-  Is,,,,,,  If,  .,1.1,    I   D. 

Cholera,  in  Piedmont.  1,  228. 31S.  381;  In  the 

Crimea,  300, 
Chretien.  Gen.  (Neapolitan) .  2, 301 . 
Christian  shfinoe  in  Syria,  protectorablp  of. 

oalenaible  cause  of  Crimean  Wax,  1,  310. 

Christiana,  the  early,  1,  118. 

1'hr;  ,i  i::„,  Prioceea.  ol  Savoy,  L  634. 

Chnanowski,  Gen.  Adalbert,  chosen  to  lead 
Piedmooteae  army.  1,  101. 

Church.  Stt  Roman  Church. 

Cialdini.  CiiT..  FlFiriw),  Ikiu  Lamorlciiro  at 
Cn>r.'lfi.i!irili.>,  t.  300:  beats  the  Bourbon 
army.  415,  416;  tail  open  letter  to  Q..  478. 
476.  and  Q.'a  reply,  476. 477;  challenged  by 
G„  477;  reooneiled  with  0„  478;  3, 22, 36*. 
803,  406.  406.  407,  408. 

Clbrario.  Luigi.  in  C.'a  cabinet,  1,  140  n.;  hia 
character.  2U  and  n.;  Minister  ol  Foniigu 
Affaire.  368;  298.  3H7.  371.  .17;  n..  427. 

Cigliano,  C.  defeated  lor  Parl't  at,  in  Apr. 
1849, 1, 02  n.;  and  elected  in  June,  86  n. 

Ciodoro,  nickname  ol  Antonelli.  1,  ISO  and  n. 
Cipher,  used  by  oonapiratarw,  1,  283,  363, 

254  and  n.;  key  ol,  g iven  up  by  Ca*t*ll***o. 

2*4. 
Cipriani.  Leonelto,  elected  Governor-General 

of  Rotnajna. 2.123:166  467,  ■" 
Ciroourt,    " 


.    ::■  ■         :  I-  .i".  -:,    ,.'    1  ii  I:..  [.•■!  n. 

Civic  Guard.  Genoese  petition  for.  1. 78. 70. 

Civil  Marriage,  bill  to  authorise,  In  Parl't, 
148,  296;  anathema tiaed  by  Piua  IX,  14S; 
V.  E.  declare*  hia  opposition  to.  148.  149; 
wrwka  the  ministry,  149;  paaacd  by  Cham- 
ber. 210.  207:  V.  E.  urged  to  rejeet,  210: 
now  Involved  in  C.'a  accession  to  premier- 
ship. 210:  discussed  in  Senate.  214-216; 
withdrawn,  215,  299;  effect  ol,  on  negolia- 


!X  531 

lanrlearde.  Marqueaa  of,  S,  404. 
larendon.  Earl  of.  and  Gladatone'a  letter*  to 
Lord    Aberdeen,    1,  199;  at   Congress  of 

I',i:i-..1T!.  Li.,  r!„,  mr-.ir  :-;7i:  :..,.■)  Uul..*. 
aki.  380  and  n. ;  hia  indictment  ol  [he  Papal 
and  Neapolitan  government*.  382,  333; 
C.  interview  with.  380.  387  and  n..  388; 
contradicta  C.'a  report  thereol  (1862).  388, 
389;  hia  real  attitude  in  1856,  aa  shown  by 
hia  acta,  389.  390;  look*  toward  Auatria, 
403.  404;  chides C.  for  cumins  fsvor  with 
Toriea,  404;  urges  France  to  loin  him  in 
inducing  Piedmont  to  request  renewal  ol 


371  n..  372,  381  n..  381.  385.  391.  392,  393. 

:i'.n.;i".'..  4i>.1.  <in;..n2..ii:l.  416.  418.  410. 
■i./i   jar,,  ;>■_■-■.  .M».  ■">.' n..  2,141. 

"■-    ',»t,Mi!«so.*,331. 


Clary,  Gen.  (Neapoliti 


aoofth. 
il  Marriage  bi 


;«')  *..  J.vii.'.'.;!:'. 

fought.  350,  351 ;  aotivily  and 

■     -'josol  1857.  464-166;  and  the  Pl( 


btb*r 

otb 


biere*  Conlcre ... 

N.J,  128;  in  Frnnc.?.  Kili.fl  \ 
reply  of  to  Tils  Pop 


e.  attacE  ln.,  no.  no; 

<  and  On  ■" ,■'-•  i.  160 

-jo  *_.uurch  and  the  Papacy. 
160;  almost  wiped  out In  i 

420,'  430.'  And  ui  Blocks, 

ista.  and  Roman  Church. 
Vermont-Ton  nerre,  Duke  Jules  do,  marries 
Victoria  de  Sellon.  1,  3;  hia  character.  10; 
his  death,  61;  C.  appointed  to  administer 
bis  estate.  61:45. 
;iermont-Tonnerre.      Victoria     de      Belloo, 

Duenna  de,  1,  3.  10,  45.  47.  61. 
Clotllde,  Princes!.  V.  E.'a  oldest  daughter,  N. 
larriage  to  Prince  Napoleon. 
urgesV.  E.  to..,,   mt.  633. 
_..    .isriolo    husbands   for,   t»: 
marriee  Prince  S,>v\-v.  r.::.    >:i,  663. 
Coalltioi      *  " 

K   iti.   „„; 

■•■,!'k;,.-i'i::.  t.'—.rj.   1  111.  aw. 
Cobden.  Richard,  1,  96,  182. 
Corllo.  Diego  de,  Spanish  Mi 
called.  2,  41 


r: 


Left  Centre,  1, 'l40 
Me.  142;  defended  by 
~'Aaegl»udbbl 


Collegno  Hour-mills,  C.'a  ownership  of  atook  In, 

ITilidwd,  1,230. 

Collins,  British  Consul  at  Marsala.  *,  280. 
Commercial     treaties     negotiated     by    C„ 

1,  130/. 
Commercial   treaty   between   England   nod 

France,  signed,  2, 190, 191, 192. 21)9. 


ClMM,hi|MW.I,ft 

CoMiMIK  C-'.  iiiiilillua  ha  km  A  f, 
7f>.  MMd  br  KadMto, »;  CW*  Aftot 


411. 41X413,  41*.  at*.  Id 
"        <*!_«,»*. 

a.  1.  157  b. 

Gtnr,  t.  13.  41i  Ml 

O.  U-— K».».4JL 

baa     -_■   :    "    _     t~ "   " 

1 0—i-fhllii.  tat  Pna  U.  1.  30*  30*.  lift. 


_&  brt-aa*. aad  _ 

■tM.wiaj.J7a,  «.  1M.  Its.  ISO.  lS3.irs.IS6a. 

nil     ii   PhWfcwW,  hi  Dataer  IbnxTO*  r*r.  LAjt 

4,*,33*;Pa»y.rfH«cHh»ioa»i*Hn«j'A,  buMt.  Enx-akj,  I,  54*. 


o,  UUhbhuio.  (,'.'•  lam*,  at  Latt  1>  Mi 

.  r.-..  I.  ■.;-.  <>;.::. 
■o.  s,  mJi,  *»7,  m 

.  I,  ltTa..tW. 

r>,«,67,H».lW. 

I'.,.,    '.-.i.  «..'!  ih-lib-r»ti'i»of  T»B. 

rany.fcM.  S*.M».  Wl,  61, 44,  ISO  and  a. 

'■     .,■■        '....  ,,!.-.    I..:,         2,    ii'Kl 

Com.,   Unrl™..   rll„ll,.Jdian>,  mad*  b  ara- 
*f.l  In  lb-  i. ,..!.,   <|i  „    ,,.,   „„.,.,.  2.  -■..-,,■; 

feitli.  tftt.  3,  .117,  330.  331,  34*.,  3M.  373, 
t.m.iii. 

(■.™.ui.  f).o..  I.  ID*. 
r<rtiiiiT-l(>-<<'jTuiiti«n,  orBiaiHd  by  Jcwuita, 

-■«ii.  d'»Ui,  N .V  of  Dm.  3.  1W1 . 1,304.  373, 

111,  *:«,  4UW,  oOO. 

in  (jarlbaldiao). ».  341. 

Prunes,  al  I'unireaa  of  I'aria,  1,  374;  and 
l-;,„l.™l'.  -if,,,.,  l„  ,-n  -«  (18,611),  658. 

K.V.n.  liil-rvW-.m,  N  ,  6SV;  asciat  Isia.ion 
l.p  Vltmw.aifl  IK  r-il-rnily,  607,808.660, 
671.  .ISr (l»i.  .■ji,.-.ri.'.:,ii,  .'.Vl,.',liL'  ],.. 

Mft,  »;*,  1/0,  f,/>..  .'.-'i.  :,!n.  Miri.  6:17.  001 
and  n..  1,  lit.  I-'H.  N  1 ,  vim,  aii7.  Vm 
Cfam|il.in,    Hlr    J.1I111.     Ilrili-li     M  Iuipl.r    lu 

rr.ulnf.l.  M..j,hia.  1,387. 

Crlinaan  War,  i.ri.in  of,  I,  31B  if.;  nropoaed 

I-.M.II..1I..H  .,ll'n.|i,,.intiD,330/. 
i.i-,,l,   I',.,,,-,...,.,  ml I  Hi-  Oi.i.ii  atl*mt>l, 
1.  1*8  11..  .n.l  l.rinl.  *,  103:  lb.  Hal  pre- 
|<HU*r    .>f    th..    Mi.-illan    KitwTn.    33.1;    bll 
rUr.„i«,  a:i:i;  i„  Sicily,  :':m.  v:tl ;  ami  (1  . 

Ml;   I" I11I..11  ■■!  f.   in  July.  IS.','..  234. 

n-1.  amlli.  IW.,i':tn, ifirtna  at  On.-, 

143  /..  hi.  ma  and  it.  aucwa.,  3SS,  38S 
-n.l  11  ;  the  In. f  U.'iion'tal  Palermo. 

InfluaaM,  Mlj  o 


qvcXioD  of  fr 
France  and 


Dfluubiao  Pi 

1,  405,  523;  C.  a 

.  M  J  -,r  Aleaaandro.  S,  59.  63. 
Dam  [Mnyul,  a,  249. 
Ui'-S  Si*.' ran.  Neapolitan  political  pria 


KB*. 


r.  !')■■.  2Wl; 


eidly.B.  „. 

.  .  il  v., '.-'.  W;  17,-..  ir.i,  2J5.3S5.  468. 
Derby.    Earl    of.    tueceedi    Palmemon    ai 

PriiDB  Mioiater,  1.  500;  com*,  to  won. 

-ul,  S  .  Sin'.;  [all  of  hi,  minittry.  X,  S3,  B4; 

1.  SM.  Kb.  U7. 
Dcaambroia,  Luigi.  Senator,  1,  SS  n..  3S7  and 

o..  3,131. 
I'.         ...nK.Mianl,  3,397,  398. 
Diary,  kept  by  C-.  referred  to  ot  qunled.  1,  36 

and  b..  37.  38.  33. 33. 34,  3h5.  38,  3h3.3i7.b4, 


IVii'y.  '  ■■>■ 
1-.     ...,,. 


DiriUo.  II,  1,  894. 

DkunHnnt,  question  of,  In  spring  at  1859, 

1,489/. 
Disraeli,   Benjamin,   Chancellor   ol   the    E(- 

ehequer,  on  Queen  Victoria,  1,  KM;  608, 

tSff. 

Dolfi.  Giuseppe.  I,  66,  SO,  184,  ISA. 
DolliMur,  Johann  J.  I .  »aD.  1, 4*8. 
Douudd  of  Conntan  tine,  the,  1, 343. 


Drouyn  de  L 

298,322.31.. 
Duchies,  the.  C.'i  plana  ac 


.. ■  wmod  Riinlt  (Mch. 

,   319:   and    France,   seeking    allies 

against  Ruoria,  331  S.\  their  treaty  with 
Austria.  334.  333;  incompetence  of  her 
troopa  la  the  Crimea,  383  and  n. ;  ud  the 
continuance  ol  the  ni,  300;  at  the  Con- 
fhoI  Paris,  370  ud  n.;  und  Turkey.  377; 
knoll  of  Congress  to,  391 ;  would  not  abet 
Piedmont  )u  war  with  Austria,  393 :  opinion 
in.  adverse  to  Treaty  of  Paris,  403:  inclined 
to  rum  frtendahip  with  Austria,  403. 404; 

J    '     " *o  adopt  milder  methodi  in 

ia,  417, 487:  Austria  urges 
oar  to  mroe  apology  from  Piedmont,  418. 
419:  C.  resists  pmnm  of,  419,  420;  reason 


-nine,  h  378; 
otlolf!rl2o; 


_  _ ndn,  pens,  appointed  Ik 

ol  Art  ud  Education  by  tf.,  8,  437. 

Dunne  (English  Uoribaldion).  t,  331. 

Duponloup.  Monaignor,  Bishop  of  Orl— m, 
*,  146,  171. 

Durendo.  Geo.  Gieeomo,  1,  80  ■„  88,  838, 


k  election  of  Muret  atiNaplea, 
witk  Franco  to  urge  reforms  on 
isnuiwu  II.  431,  432  and  n.;  Htoppad 
from  moral  reproof,  433 ;  her  minuter  pre- 
aent*  mill time turn  and  l«TH  Naples.  433; 
**—  Margotti's  denunciation  ol,  <73;  Wa- 


Franch  a 


o,  Gen.  Giovanni.  1 


178. 


1,  391  end  n.  affected  toward  C,  561,  582:  her  posit 

KwleaUatiomi  corporations,  propoeed  lagoon.        Feb.  1869, 863:  herattitude,  565,688; 

tlon  concerning,  1, 130,  134.  oalttona  submitted  to  Austria  by,  56; 


t,   130.'  1 

Porl't,  13 


mptioo  of,  fp 


n  trial  In  eivif 


u  of.  1,1 


Education,  Hate  ol,  in  Rome.  1,  < 
477  n. 

Electoral  I*w  (Piedmont),  first  election  oo- 
der  (1848),  1,  01,  93. 

Billot,  Sir  H.,  British  Minister  to  Naplea,  In- 
terrier  ol,  with  G.,  t,  376,  376:  on  condi- 
tion of  Naplea  under  G.'e  dictatorship.  436. 

Emilia,  remain,  autonomoua  under  fovernor- 
acneroublpof  Bonoompogni,  V*  183;  Farini 
dictator  of,  167;  N.  stipulates  lor  plebiscite 
In.onannciatim  ;..,T'i-.:,  „i,t.t.  IM,  I'M: 
mult  of  plebiscite  in,  202  and  n.:  celebra- 
tion in,  2fM. 

Eiuiiiwn.  ii-iHitation  ol.  to  V.  E..  J,  139. 

Engineer  Corns.  C.  Joins,  1,  8. 

England,  in  1835.  1,  51,  52:  C.'I  enthusiasm 
lor.a.  the  abode  1,1  Liberty.  M;  l.Vs  first 
visits  to.  52,  53,  e.-i;  sn<J  r!„-  Iisliiui  situa- 
tion in  1846.  NT.  S-:  Air",-  ri  rabiTii-t  pwl. 
mediation  ol.  98;  attitude  of.  toward!  Pied- 
mont, in  18«,  UB]  and  Protestantism.  119, 
120;  C.  negotiate!!  commercial  treaty  with. 
130;  her  economic  policy  praised  by  C, 
131;  Hour  ol  Commons,  nil  model.  140; 
C.s  visit  to.  in  IS.-.it.  141.  117;  the  Reaction 
in.  151;  flurry  ov-r  Chartism  in,  151;  public 
opinion  in.  touching  Piedmont  and  Aua- 
tria, 300;  TtIu»-  r,i  i.l,:...,!.)!,    right  of  a.« V- 

lum.  248;  reestablish  ment  of  Roman  hier- 
archy in.  304 :  ami  rV  origin  of  the  Crimean 
War.  SIT:  -J-:A*  tWt  t-  I ilcs.  Msy,  317; 


slitieal  refugees.  502; 
„-.--.■  im,  wi  and  n.;  reactionary 
_.. i  In.  603;  N. 'a  real  purpose  tow- 
ard, 504:  laok  of  cordiality  between  Pied- 
moot  and,  522 :  alarmed  at  prospect  of  war, 
648.  MB.  5B6;  her  pledges  to  Austria,  640; 
and  the  redemption  of  Iu.lv.  652;  her  wish 
to  avoid  war  leads  her  to  Auatria,  858:  di»- 
affasted  toward  C.  661. 683;  her  position  in 

" "  ituda.  56S,  886;  prop- 

Austria  by,  667;  and 

ins  proposed  European  Congmaa,  873,674; 
her  urging  diaregorded,  SS9 ;  offers  to  medi- 
ate between  France  and  Austria,  801: 
adopts  policy  ol  strict  neutrality,  t,  53;  fall 
of  Tory  ministry  in.  83,  84;  great  strength 
of  new  ministry,  88  and  a.;  distrust  ol  N. 
In.  88.  209.  387;  and  Prussia's  action  in 
June,  1889,  89,  90;  her  new  policy  does  not 
Include  furtherance  ol  N.'s  ambition,  91: 
comes  to  Italy's  resoue,  123  ff.:  change  of 
opinion  in.  138;  moral  support  of,  and  the 


. .193.208.308.207; 

Immediate  anneiation  of  Tuscany. 
etc.,  198;  and  the  possibility  of  war  with 
France.  221;  tries  to  get  Upper  Savoy  for 
Hwitoeriand,  224  ;  and  the  Sicilian  Eiped'n, 
272;  feeling  in.  toward  V.  E.  and  C,  810; 
goodwill  of  Liberals  to  the  Italian  canoe, 
SlO,  311;  agreement  of.  with  Austria  and 
Prussia,  311;  her  attitude  in  summer  ol 
I860,  helpful  to  G.  337. 338:  deeu'nee  to  op- 
poae  G.'a  croeaing  the  Strait, 338:  change  in 
her  attitude  due  to  C.  338  ff.;  t 
C.  In  Invasion,  of  Papal  State*. 
And  sas  Clarendon,  Malmeabur 


stsb 


.ussell(J.),a_-  ... 

Engliah.  the.  admired  by  C 
of  civiliiation,  1,  82;  not 


staatinople,  318;  const 


contempt  far  foreigners.  667;  their  assump- 
tion of  superior  virtue  resented  by  other 
nation!.  687,  688;  great  majority  of,  sym- 
pathise with  Italian*,  a,  147. 
English  Court,  alwayi  pm-Aiutrian,  k  100, 
221.  408,  80S,  504. 


t-jlHi  officials,  and  Italian  eonspcrators 
against  Ferdinand  II,  1, 444, 445. 

English  poor-laws,  C. .  abstract  of,  1.  St. 

Erneat  II,  Duke  of  Coburg,  t,  196  n. 

Elticaiello  (Neapolitan).  1,  194. 

EapinuK,  Oen.,  death  of.  «,  33,  35;  I,  500, 
l,  25,  39,  33. 

Esterhasy.  Count  Qw™.  1.  377  n. 

Esterhasy,  Count  Mi 


called.  435:  and  a..  480,461;  I,  IM,  14*. 

HU  .,..jju.:iji,.ij'.'  :,.,!  !.  .  .-,:  ).518.SM«, 
1,114  and  n..  mi.  Hi.  1.'..'.  I.".  1. 178, 180, 
181.  lSflnndn.,L">.;.  .■!.>.  Jl,.^  5.  317,334, 
245,  285,  301,;!',-,  .;ij..,,';  :.  .  >.  393.  S1W. 
4U&,  4-r  tM  B  tl-  4JI.  Ml.  477.  488. 
489,  497. 

Fnrio.  Mantuan  conepirator,  1,  157. 

Faroese,  Pier  Luigi,  S.  189. 


..  III.-,  'i,  .)■ 


494  nod  n„  496:  begs  fa 


.__'«  life.  4C_, 

■■   I.  '-tp  ttw. 

18,177,441. 

9f  Jan.  1859, 


I    by    Ru» 


Europe.  alarmed  by  the  even 
1,  556:  and  C.'i  proposals 
Church  (I860).  1,450. 

European  Congress,  propoi 
(I8.'.Ui.  1.  572  jr.:  Buol  oi.  ___r 
591;  .ti»'ua»nai  on  make-up  of.  891  #.; 
project  of  a,  revived  bv  N.,  5,  148  /.;  de- 
sired by  N.  IohiiI,.  itnru»ri  (Mesin.ii.  ltl.l: 
invitations  to,  issued,  end  accepted.  184, 

argument  for  a,  In  Tht, Pope  and  tluCon- 

Europeen  equilibrium,   theory  of,  tad  the 

Evolution,  doctrbw  all  i,  83;  law  of,  appnw 
to  religious  u  to  other  institution.,  33 :  doc- 
trine of,  SJJ  enemy  to  tbs)  Cbuioh,  286;  and 
the  Jeeuiu,  806, 307. 

Exiles,  political,  from  Lombardy-Venetia, 
U  218jf.;  after  the  Restoration,  347, 348. 

Extreme  Left,  In  Parl't,  1,  139. 

Extreme  Right,  eompoejtloa  of.  1. 130. 

FabbrfeB  of  St.  Peter's.  Tribune!  of  the,  1, 


Faeoioll,  Qiulio.  1,  264,  3S7. 

Falcone,  Giovanni  Battlata,  1,  480, 461.  403. 

Feleoni  pJearjotitaui) .  *,  3" 

"»lli.diu»p».I.44/,4 


ungrate! 


if  Rubattino  S.  S.  Co..  aupnBas. 
eni  at  his  own  risk.  *55; 
itment  of,  303  and  n.;  ttl, 

LAon.  and  C,  1.  68. 

Fauoigny.  end  ChiL.Ui ..  S.  Kl,  221. 

Favte.JulM.Orsu,,.-.- -  1.1,  t;'7,4SB. 

Federalist  party,  I,  14.  IS. 

l'-r.t, ,.;„,■!  i.::i,,|,..i  ii-rrin.  i,no.S34. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples,  1, 302.1,  318. 
Ferdinand  If,  of  _N«j>l<-s.  niui-luiuiteooattt*, 
*'--  1,81  [betray-  it  and  lb*  patriotic;  ww. 


Fane  Hi.  Giuseppe.  1,  447,  449.  483. 
Fanfulla  (Garibaldi an).  U  263,  26 
Faun,  rising  in,  %.  69. 
Fantl.Qen.Maofreda 


at  Mumii,  1, 33  at 


ItiiLy.'lliliMiti 


['"l.-ilfr... 
.r  ..f  L'liit. 


f    A 


l.-r.  .('mi.  .CI;  Mini-.,,,  . 
Italy.  l»;li.'s  haired  of,  su:  ;  niameaaures 
(■..ri.-TiiJiiu  !!,■■  i;.ir:l.:il.l'  1:1  Vrmv.  sfil.Jfil! 
and  a.:  debate  in  Italian  Chamber  on  hie 
army  bill,  467  /.;  G.'e  assault  ou,  469;  3, 
33.  33  and  n..  87.  139,  152.  15°,  188.  197, 
215.  ll.'.l.  *••■:  380.  403.  405,  406,  417,  418, 
421.483.471. 


rieiu.if'lii-.  nickname.  Uomba.  ISS 
J9;  efleot  on.  of   Novara  and  the 

„ [lists,  189;  hie  attitude 

toward  Bute  prisoners,  190;  hia  gov't  ig- 
nores Gladstone's  lettera,  194;  then  lane* 
official  reply  to  then..  300;  nfuaea  to  inaad 
hi.  way.,  200,  201;  smpetited  of  loining  lbs 
Camorra.  201,303:  birth  and  character  is", 
202-204;  hia  only  Kittled  pofioy,  203;  a  true 
lassaruas,  304;  and  the  Church  and  the 
Jeauiu,  204 ;  hu  peraonal  appearaaoe.  304: 
tyranny  denatured  in  his  handi.  206;  the 
incarnation  of  potreseent  A.Wuti«m.  208: 

383;  paj>  oo  heed  to  Auitria'e  advice  to 
mend  hie  <*»,«.  411;  otWmpt  to  murder. 
4l6n.;eHectollii!»uppreMion  of  the  Lib- 
eral., 428:  deeprrotioQ  of  hie  subjects.  429: 
his  courtier,  and  official,  favor  Murat,  439: 
refuse,  to  make  reforms,  431 ;  England  and 
France  aame  to  bring  pressure  on.  43 1 ,  432; 
relics  on  Eussia.  432;  England  and  Franca 
ws-«  rt-lnt!.,!..-  with.  !:;:(;  [.lots ajaini"  "' 
■■  *'"ano'latUckon.445;an<rPui. 
480;  conditions  i 

iietstion  of  Vrani 
isj;  ma  cruelty.  4S3.  484;  plana  to  earn 
prisoner,  to  Arjrenlina.  4S5;  >hi(ie  them  to 
N.  Y.,  4S6  ;  C.  tries  to  bring  him  into 
National  C.usc.  1.70.  238;  hi.  last  illness 
and  death  (May.  18.19),  77  and  n.;  hi.  char- 
77:  1,  88.  IJ1,  165,  181.  103.  lt-4 
.  200  n ..  218,  332,  368.  385.  390. 
}.  629, 630, 634,  642.  S,  78, 231. 304. 


328. 490. 

',:-lir. ',:..!.    I'UKO    OI    UCnoa.  I 
■  i.-stt,  ,-,(.    1.  345;    ll..(.3il. 


E.'s  brother, 


Faxini.  Luigi  Carl 
encc.  1,  137;  ma 
V.  E..  a,  67,  68 


486;  402.  452. 


■  !  M  -1,t, 


d  inllu-    Festetios.  Gen.  (Austrian 


t.  204;  and  Bertaai,  l__,  — 

of,  with  S.,  386,  388.  387:  Lieut.-Gea.  of 
Naples.  OTenrhclmed  by  his  task,  434;  re- 


mpreme,  1,  118. 
eimo).S,396. 
•rlo.  1,201, 1, 303. 
of,  C'e  Tigorous  admlnia- 

L I  221,  246.  247.  260,161. 


Joseph,  92  and  d„  94. 100: 1, 366, 669. 


Flounce,  popular  movement  in,  1,  70;  Loo 

Boodloa.  revolution  in,  1,00  IT.;  ■ 
■to  □(,  offer*  dictatorship  to  V.E.. 
■ni  of  naembiv  at,  132,  133;  11. 
134,  135;  remit  of  plebt    ' 


.    .i.|l.|.«,Vi[,|C!j.! 

T.Gem.  (French,.  S,  10,  4J 
.  riling  in,  »,  89. 

'    "  -.9.376,000.568. 


«a. 


Revoiul 

jgo  of  Piedm.  RepuL 

[,>■  CI,.  Albert,  95;  AlBerl  cabi- 


i      ' 

!V1,H      J',., 


Ilume  in  1H50.  280;  and  Ins  Papacy.  30.1, 
3IM:  Mudaneel  to  U--.it.  111).  ;t!7,  join= 
tiiilunJ  in  protection  ill  Turkey,  317;  iii>- 
clsr**  nion  Ruwi  (Mch  ,  1854). 319;  and 


reform*.  431,  432;  not  in  position  to  oHct 
moral  teproof.  432;  Ikt  ruininu-r  leave. 
Naple*.  433;  martial  l.w  in.  after  Onini  . 
attempt.  499;  abuse  of  England  in,  502  ud 
n.;  had  no  *eotiment*l  tcuu  (or  Interfer- 
ing in  Italy,  547:  prosperou*  ia  puce,  547; 
HM  oppoaeif  to  aggrandisement  of. 
B4S;  relation,  with  Piedmont  in  Feb.  1859, 
662. 563;  her  demand,  on  Aurtri*  ilur  the 
ultimatum.  601 ;  unprepared  (or  war,  1,  2; 
affective  force  of.  for  Italy.  2;  change  of 


di  Italy,  190.  II 
of.  386.  And 
I,  Walewaki. 


Napoleon' 
Fnoehi.  Aul__._. 
Franei.  [.  of  Napl 
Fraud.  II.  of  Na, 


of  Naplca,  1,  203. 


.  on,  I,  77;  dependent  oa  Aus- 

tria lor  support.  t!9;C.  vatnty  urge,  him  to 
ioin  National  Movement.  238;  VT  E..  sd- 

IX?  240;  *fVaJa>  aWHal  iTivCaalafiaS  at 

Meaaina.  2M.  285;  and  Pin.1,  uleninf.  302; 
appeal*  to  N.  to  mediate.  313;  N.'i  advice 

324;  concedes  ■  com  lituLion  and  amnesty, 
321:  appeal,  anew  to  N„  333:  V.  E.  order* 
that  he  be  *llowed  to  •««,  345;  urged  to 
retire,  358.  359:  abandoned  by  kinamen  and 
miniater*.  359.  360;  cannot  be  roueed,  361 ; 
.'.  appro,  eb.  369 ;  hi*  Cabinet  rc*igm, 
'  fight.SaO; 


Volturoo.39 


-no .  *u5, 396 :  t-m— 
Naple*  and  Papal  State*. 

sieged  in  Gaeta,  440;  capit 

Rome,  447:  231.  232.  241.  242.  253.  289. 
290.  325,  326,  340.  348,  358.  362,  389.  403, 
404.  405,  430,  435,  428. 


EX  535 

Frnncii  V.  Duke  of  MocVna,  hi*  reactionary 
policy  on  returning  to  hil  duchy.  1, \b9tVM 
and  n.;  bio  cabinet,  159  n.;  subservient  to 
Austria,  162;  character  and  policy  of.  481, 
482;  take*  refuge  in  Mantua,  t.  87.  68 ;  1. 
113.  165,204.206,369,407,493,629,501, 
*,  100. 

Franei*  Joaeph.  Emperor,  and  lb*  ManlusB 
conspirator.,  I,  258;  visits  Italy,  412;  en- 
raced  with  Piedmont,  413;  viaiu  Italy 
asain,  487^488  and  a.;  perfunctory  wei- 

Maximiuan    Gov.-Gen.    of 
'  Cowley1* 


MaytU.!,-.,    - 

Mincta,  38;  decide* 
loo.  42,  43;  '      * 

43,   14,   4o; 


fight.  31 


nl,  45;  u 

;._49.50;atVoroua,80; 

Lice.  SI;  decline*  Prussia'*  proposed  gi 


.  n-'iv  w. 60.81:* 
c.  ii,  decline*  PruaBU'l  proposed  guar- 
anty. 89;  meet*  N.  at  VUlafranc*.  95.  97, 
96;  hil  peraonal  appearance  and  character, 
95.  96;  finsation  hi.  religion.  96;  interview 
with  Plon-flon  to  conclude  treaty,  99-10] : 
hi*  reaaon*  fur  tigning  tfa*  treaty.  101;  I, 
110.  140,  273,  303,  310  n.,  322.  107.  417. 
491.  503.  551.  603,  t,  S,  II,  24,  69.  02.  94. 
109.  116.  IBS,  127,  139,  180.  181.  186,  193, 
386,  390.  391  a. 

Franklin.  Benjamin.  1,  7,  520  n,  521. 

Frannni,  Luigi.  Archbishop  of  Turin,  forbid* 
hi*  prieat*  to  obey  Sicurdi  Laws,  124.  288. 
289;  arreted  and  imprisoned,  124,  290; 
denie*  I**t  rite,  to  Santa  Roam,  125,  291. 
292;eriled.  292.  293;  311. 

Franaini.  twice  Mini.ter  of  War.  L  85  n..  96  n. 

Frsi-jlli,  c.,1    [,„;„;.  i,  115.256. 

FraLtini.  Pii-lro.rii'cuto,!,  1,260;  282  a. 

Frederick,  Crown  Prince  of  Prur***.  1.  539 

Frederick  William  IV,  of  Pruaaia.  1,  140.  319 

Free  A**em btie*  Club.  Turin,  a,  177.  178;  G. 

president   of.    179:   become*  tin   Nation 

Armed,  179. 
"Free  Church.  a.  in  a  Free  State."  Ci  motto, 

1,444.454.491. 
French  army,  effective  of.  on  paper.  I,  2;com- 


4Sb.;o 

not  cordial'.  87. 
rencb  Aarembly.  * 


..  -.-,11.,, 


cept*  despotic  reatoratian  of  the  Pope,  175. 

French  pfailaaophera,  and  the  ideal  of  Lib- 
erty. 1,  31.  32. 

French  Revolution,  aim  of  leaden  of,  1,  31: 
Church  swept  from  Franca  by.  282;  13.  a, 

French  aoldier,  the  real  ben  of  Magenta, 
a,  35. 

French  troop*  in  Rome,  an  insuperable  ob- 
•taelelooompkli.,ii  of  [taliun  .miiv.  17S: 

:..    ;■  If.!.-  tr >..]>!>?  (■;.■■.   ■  ,:.  i-70.  17  M 

anon  ; finally  withdrawn. 2, 495. 

Fraaet.  Abbe  Giovanni,  letter  of   C.  to.  I, 


cerning  C„  I,  31 
Qablena,  Geo.  CAiistrian),  t,  3). 


*ifj-mii»— 


JJKMB5        inin)t».»:*miniiiTiM%y     » 

t  ■  ■  i  < j  t.      a      i  r     tti  r     fi   i       l    i   i 
-«*,•*.      ak  Ak.  Mfc  ■&  ■■■  ■■  i  i     mM 

»<-<—*  *  at*  is  buw  v.  ■_  K7:  ba 
IB;  "1Mb  uh  Y.  K,-  k-'i-fc,.  «H; 


8  ,  nrf;  ft  k>r«c  •— •>  born  1  Nt- 

■       ■iMWUfl.ir.  (J*.  (.-...ilUlrt.U.-.r.l 

-i.  v.vi.  aC  «'< 

.  't.imii.iB.ihii 

■ft  ...mi— ^    ID  IbM  <rf  S 

..  itU.vvt:  -h.-m«*  r«iTrf 

u,  - 2:1ft:  bm  tori!  10 

Hiiudr,  2:1ft; .  «v.ii,W  i,i. 

U,.l,  *  (IS,  hi k...  -.  ;i-,    !M.  rfl'.rt.  t,i 

l*l««  hi...  ''   e-.tl.-r,  M-  tt»  inrti.- 

f-.l,k-  Int-l-i  ^  tl-  f;.i~l-<i,  VH2.  7*:<. 
>_■■  M..11..1  .'1:1.  -iff.  1,1.  .'.„(/,.,,, 
■t  ,„.;■  .fl.,,1.  r„  ,,«,  him,  244; 
■  '■  -■> '  >!"■  !■■■!-  'I'",  -I'.' 
11.-  Mill,..,,  M„.i.i.  I- I.  vif..  a-i?: 
I'll.,.  24/.  ».,,  .-.  r |,|pi>i  «i,y  ...|.|.,i 

Iim-  .I(....,.l.  VtJ;  .H:.l  ..<  r—  I..,,  ui,  hi. 

Uulmi:.  ami   mi...™  „tt,m,,t  i„  in- 

Hum   hi!  ru>     1WUI.   1,1-  .1— .1.   In    IVI't, 

I.,.  -h„|.  „!.„,., I    K.  I'M  ;„!.„.. M.,:li- 

•  ■  ■-! ■I-II11.11  In  Nl,«.  Ill' t.  ohaiuiiini  It, 

■1!,1    anil  Ki«1-pIII,  J.MV  •  »<!  Mnltn'i  i»|K.rl 
,.„  Xl-il,  ,  J.MI,  ,.,.„ti.,l.  l.„  ....  I.H.I.,  if.'.T; 

hi.  mivi-..  ,n«.„.n.  L-,;.  r-.i„i.i>  u-k- 

■  "■ !■     ■■!     ■' :■ 'I    ll M"  'I'".  ■■■■■ 

,  l..„-.l  .III,  .  —  ...IN-,  ilftT,  JAM;  M-Jh'l<- 

f-  u,  ton,  2ft*.  1  (.„—.„>■  ill.-.  ..■■,-.. m.i 
' -■■ II  l"l .l-.I'M.-.'-.'l.-i-.l. 
I-V l,i™I„Ml...Wl.JIM;»mil. 
riiiilv.  VIII.  hi.  iwraiiml  •ni-.tmi".. 
,  Uw  Inti  Ouwri  ul  KumutleMn,  VUS: 


i.'.t!.iMwiik«atkin.a43 

to.  brTnrerfii.  345:  C.  ar. 

tk»  u(  N.pU*  beinf  Ktbrnd  by.  S47.  34*; 

MMMJgtWi  JO—  —>  ■ 

run**  pUci  with  Brruni,  MS.  S50:  Ilia 
.Wmrw  quoted.  3S0;  hi.  fenrimwtiofM, 
.11.    .:  .1-    !■.    !    Rertui'l    w.lunH™.   3S1, 

,.■.,>■:.;  .1.1,,,:..  .-.■::  1 
1  -.,.(-.         1,.  :<.vi.i:,k.  ■  );■,■ 

bU  pntmi  towird  N«dIm,  3S4.  36ft;  C. 
ut**j  to  check  bini.  366,  3S7;  C.  o  '"" 
wbknwi 


J.-.I..U.  .,(  In-  „r«"i«-.  8<W:  hii  triumnhirit 
iM.n-li.  Slis.M'.i;  Iri.N<i-l[k*rMlhedlj-. 
370.  371;  met  by  enroyii  Inm  N«p4«.  it 
Sniprno,  171:  ht>  »rri»»!  >nd  rtrtptioo  t\ 
N*ph»,  871-374;  l.nm-l.T-  \i„[.J.I„i 
Diii'y,»M„ViPe««».  lor  V.  E  .  873;  M-n- 
•t.'hilU    [ire|K>Dd«>lF    in    hii    provnioo»l 

.-il ■!.:'.■:<;  I,"»ini»i   ■■■-■■■•■'  '  U-..U   .!■■■ 

IlllWill  by  tho  "Impl»e»bl»,"  37ft:  hi. 
If.ru  Mh*m»  ..I  lil-r.n™,  :t7.'>.  :<7ii;  mt.r- 

vl.t   .11I1   Klli..:  <■ rr.mi   V.-r.i-ii.  srd 

Home,  376;   Bcitui't  inHuHia  00.  177; 


aek*  V.  E.  to  dinsia  C.  377,  Ml;  hla  per 

plealty  *nd  the  i-iTitradirtiun  il  ii,v..|v....i 
-1TV.  S7*;  hi"  trouble*  with  Drepreti.  ant 
C.i^iii  in  Sifitv.  :!7.t,  :17B:  his  ministers  re 
eltp..  379:  lend.  I'u||„vi,-inu  to  V.  E.,  3*1 
V.E  .*i»rwith.3e)0;l.deDed  kC..M 
diaintlioed  to  force.  .  rupture.  38?-  '-*>-■ 
•d«  of  Bertaai  ud  Cri.pl  on,  382; 
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lice  perpetuated  in  hi*  Memoir*.  4S3;  bir 


c*  the  held  w*iD*t 

Kf.in.i-  11,  ,4.s;; :  Ik^u  hi-  *nnv  at  ,!„■  i™- 
turoo.  305-397:  hi.  military   talent  din- 

iiii  victory  ineooclmive.  390:  urfed  to 
march  on  Home,  399;  eulofiaed  by  C.  in 
['arl't.  4(Hi:C.'»«dvL«:  to  V.  E.  uUdnl- 
iat  Kith.  405.  44J0;  hears  ol  V.  E.s  msrrti 
on  Nspie.  with  roiled  feeline..  407.  408: 
1,.  resemblance  lo  I'm.  IX.  408:  urn.  V. 
E.  to  com  to  N.|.U-.  in-.,  irji.-rv,,..  with 

Mn.lilli.l.Onud.l   :.1i--.v,.wi,l'i1ll(.Mf. > 

proclamation  ol  *  plebiscite,  411:  Muiloi- 
iii'  imi»  with,  acaioat  annexation  of  Ne- 
!>!<■«.  412:  [jitffi:,  .■).-.  ii. .ii .>!  an  aaeembly  to 
■  plebiscite.  412,  hi.  oootrsdiclory  >iM 
412,  413;  [...1,1.  *  conferencelon  to*  ple- 
bkcite,  ud  break*  with  Pejlavldno.  413: 
tut  .urreoder.  to  popular  dem*nd.  413:  a. 
dictator,  decrees  that  Two  Sicili™  f.irui 
pan  of  Italy  under  V.  E„  414;  bia  array 
J»]Ji*»ayinnui,!...- 

JneclsV.E.atTe.mi.  41(1,  417,  V.  E.'i  lack 
ol  cordiality  ud  tact.  41S.  460,  401;  bia 
chagrin,  419;  nriwn  to  leave,  419;  hii 
letter  to  V.  E.,  419:  enter*  Niple.  with  V. 
E„  420,  431;  hi.  anary  disci, . Hi' I  :  l.'l.i- 
fiue*  dodo™  offered  by  V.  F...  421.  ,-lain,. 
lieut.^ovefnotahip.  -hicb  E  denied.  431: 
Unr«tbecl»inmn(biiS.i,ll„T(i  Ani.v,  422; 
^.il- r.TCur.i.i:..  Il'-M. i- i. ■■■■-. III. ■iTiin- 
'itity  of  hi*  de- 


parture. 422,  423;  hii  ac 
lowed  by  20  yean  of  anti-clirou.  423;  uaed 
«a  a  screen  by  Party  of  Revolution.  420: 
unfit  for  the  tasks  thrust  on  bim.  420;  condi- 
tion of  Maple*  under.  4211,  427;  hit  appoint- 
ment* eriticued,  427;  C.  ebaried  with 
treachery  to.  42S;  Batten  the  Neapolitan., 


the  Monarchy.  429:1 
desire  of  the  Italian.. 


..Ui'l.   J./    il,.' 

.■mi.  t:<3.  V. 


E.-*  t*iluri_  __  _ 
atCaprara,  1800-01,  450;  .till  obaeaard  by 
loaa  of  Nice,  459:  derm*  the  cov't  unirale- 
ful.  4W.  400;  r» ".  Hi,'  •iinht  I.,  hi"  army, 

■4.4  V  I     ■'.!.    !■■..  ■>-;■.;  ■  ..'I        ■■.[■! 

N..  400;  *lurhted  bv  V .  K.  .i„l  Fariru.  **>. 
41.1:  i.nrih..i.H  ,:i),,.  I,,,,,;,-  .,,  c.  li,.-:: 
MM  loio  to  Turin,  403;  elected  to  Pari' t 
Iron.  N'aplc.,  404;  atil!  harpiof  OD  Nice  and 
Bl,,..,,.Jl'..4r.l;,-.|l-.i  ,..„.,:r,„r,l  I.v  Hie... 
•oH.404.405;hi.(n   ■    ■    •■ 


kinidon 


eview  then 
.-,.  4:12:  in,' 
.il;  vh.-i-  >i 


Gavaiai.  tbe  Baroabiw.  1,  187  a. 

G*y,  3.  N..  bia  Vno  Scrtiia  Diplomatic", 
£72  n. 

Gasietta  PifnonUtr,  1,  14. 

QamUa  del  Popoh.  1,  326. 

General  Soldier,  woo  all  th*  honor  (or  Au.tria 
i.l  N.if-tino.J.». 

Geneva.  »tnjo*pbere  of,  coiuenial  toC.  1,  IS, 
19;inlB33,44;C  at.  527.  528. 1,143.  144. 

Gem*.  Cardinal  del]*.  1,  109. 

Genoa,  disturbed  condition,  at,  in  1830. 1,  19-. 
C.  really  nude  hi.  entrance  into  the  world 
at.  IB,  Liberal  party  at.  oncooraaed  by 
Revolution  of  July.  19;  Cbarle*  FelTi  .  re- 
pressive meaaure  afjaintt,  described  bv  C., 
20:  Covin  Albert  at,  77. 78;  hatred  of  Jes- 
uit* at  and  it*  effect,  78;  rebellion  in.  100: 
Maiiioi  nlot*to~i>'.  451  S  *-i!.l,  .i.-n- 
cal  depulin  to  Parl't  o[  1857,  405:  V.  E.'i 
walcome  at  (IBM).  555;  Ffenoh  troop,  laod 
•t,  X,  0;  N.'i  welcome  *t.  12,  13:  O.Tsicil- 
ian  Etped'n.  prepared  at.  240/.;  *eetbin« 
with  coo.piracies,  253.  254;  0.'.  open  prep- 
■  ■..:■:;.  203;**  117. 

Genoa.  Daok  of,  1,  59. 

German  Confederation,  powble  stuck  on 


Germain,  the.  their  dread  of  French  tniliury 

Germany,  the  Reaction  in,  1,  150,  151;  14. 
had  much  to  feat  from,  t,  83. 

Gherardeaca,  Count  U.  dell*.  S,  137  n. 

tihiiar.li,  in.ti.jp  of  Mondavi,  1,351. 

Ghiooai  (oon.piratorl.  I,  2S7. 

C.tll.J,  Gen    ■  N.-.L|...hr .1,308.435. 

iiin.-L.hi.  ii.  i;.-H,-i,biN"i,l,373, 

<;,:>. -Mbuisi.  Coiiiii  l.uiui.  1,  158  n. 

Giacomo  da  Poirino.  Fra.  adminiater*  laat 
aacrameou  to  C,  1,  489,  490.  491;  liitci- 
pline.1  at  Rom'  therefor,  494,  405;  AQ2. 
GUaduja,"  1.480,  t,  394. 


ifmy,  474:  hii  army  policy  repudiated  by 
I'arl't.  475;  fi.ldini't  open  letter  lo,  476. 
0.  and  hi.  reply,  470.  477 ;  moeta  C„  478, 
nnciled  with  Cialdioi.  478;  hii  conduct 


ilio  ultation  !□ 
neamoot  biht  uwarara*,  98,  99;  fore** 
Albert  and  Perron*  Iran  premiership.  9»; 
bocomea  Prima  MlfdMw,  100;  hi*  cabinet, 

.~-  _      „-:iu Sin***  hi.  vlewa, 

Qimnd  Duke  *nd 


ft  «im ■■■  *  » ■*•  •  i  ■—»»»  ST 
M  '-—»-,  -■!»  :  Ml  ■!■  r   »_■   ».K   Iff 

ax  i     afVIU«SIKtU 
•-.--  —     •  «-  *<aa-    1  1 

T-tSt° 


lf  r  c_K.K-f.X3 


sr____.-_tr__:: 

_.  _7  jE  _■■■»  _>  _-  *-_>. 


'•-?•■ 


M.Jmi  Mm 

...  _-.«,,«-  <■  'Mini,  I, 

S55?_-_,. 


t  M.  t,3Ma..41«. 


l,rl««rlBf:,2W/ 

....,  .-«.,  i>u_.  *.,  ..,!  s(T,f»i,  i, 

'i,  (16,  Wff_n.!n  .'.Hi, t,  im.  |»7.  unt. 
1.  IM,  441,  4M    Aud  ...  Uufc**,  UmL* 


«.  "  •»■!  i' .  «..  1«T. 
U...I..II.  II..  I. ,t..,„„~, . -..-.l-l.  1.3JW. 

Ohm  VII,  !'•«<•  iiiu.M'kxI),  i,*m,it*. 

■&V  *v''  WP  <n»Hnn_H).  1.  TO.  ITO, 

DmvTi'i.,0.  n.  r ,  h_  Jwmi,  quoMd,  l, sea 

I,  .  ..-1/  ,.  .  .twin.  MM  I...  Ilil. 

8  ......  I... I—.  I...I.  1,'jii.  wi.  iv:i 
(Inlaw,  (3.  Id  <ihita>  .J  farm  at,  I,  33;  M. 

<l.i,,i'i  .*>..«  <  lht-«nnl,  t.  SOT, -TO. 

(I, .,.!>,     .1..    ,>,,l..1k..l 

(i...li,..i,..  nlitn».  >•  -'in.  :i.w 

IWi-mI,  r,»,.,r_„   II     I.  Ml,  1,  OS.  ITS. 

111. i    Mi  ..,,1  ..  ,  ;H)7,  4,V(.  4(_. 
OuanWl,  Aimlnio,  I,  IBT  D, 


--.-.in. 

iTTV.rfF  l.mWag-L 

B-arjT-  ianiat-t.C—1- 
_**art.S__-r.  fcaw  f>V__P_- 
■an-L-.C.  Hi,  ■■!.«-- 

B_K 

HiiMw!    SatGnwrVH- 

Hkaorr.  .rural  hxjW.  u  amy  a,  a, 

_CW-fe J^gl."*-.  - 

HvbraloW*Cat_aal.  1,  45*J  457. 

Ili-irtan      Ij'l       -aUtaalaiMtinlL 


flottani.  I«d.  1,  W8. 
HotWod.   C     atm-am 
<riU>.  I.  130. 


araml).  laaa  (MM  JM  Caitwr,  S, 
31 1 ;  i~l>  !«rd  J.  tUaaala  rirapalrti  fc_K 

..■:..■!■:...  I,:ijv..i.-:.:.,i   ■!•.■.'  r,..  .','.'..  :--■.. 
571),  ».  IM.  I  HA  and  ',  .  191,  SOI    -■■■■.  KM. 
il-..X''J. 17  t.-f72T,..X». 3X7.301,393. 
lOlmrr,    Damn.    A.-Irian    Ambawador   to 

(■'ran.-,  .1  .',,„. r.-  <■!  !',..!.-.  I,  .'.V.-.;  „o 
Hn.mi'-  .rial,  4flfl,  an.t  eurution.  496  n  ; 
and  N.'t  wntradi-iWiii.  SSO,  SSI.  Ssa; 
N.'n  fan>f»»  Nr*  Y-.r's  remark  la.  _tt; 
;i7ii,:fM.:in.'..  4iS. -ilrt,  5S3.65S.4o5.SC(*, 
5K1>.  B01 .  SB*.  90T.  509. 

[!!!■„!. "'!?.',, ,,*  m.i.'sii.  im.  151. is. 

li...irr»  ..i u,-.  1  :„ni„!.h-..,-.nv..  1.  sii. 

»,  'I,  is  iil.08,  7S.  7ft.  155,304.  28*.  175, 
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Ideville.  Count  d\  «,  314.  torbrag  factor  In,  4SS.  430:  Austria  Ineatrl" 

la4caiaa,C.  returned  to  Perl't  for,  1,08  n.  oaMymvolved  in.  489,  470;  in  England,  la 

Irubriani,  Paolo  E.,  deputy,  1. 315.  summer  of  IBM.  3,  123  ff. 

Immaculate    Conception,    dogma    of    the,  Italian  Unity,  unreality  of,  In  April,  IMS,  la 

pr.mule.lal  by  Aua  IX,  «.  301  end  n.,  80;  the  National  longing  for.  423.  433;  u" 

303.  303,  331,  470.  ennll'i  devotion  to,  1,  133;  ■upporUn 


_    - -.- - d  by 

Imaariialc,  Journal,  prosecuted  by  C.  for  C,  but  alwaye  for  the  monarchy,  306.  307: 

libel.  end  acquitted,  1, 233, 330.  Maiainl '*  relation  to  achievement  of,  433, 

Imperial  Guard,  the-.  M  Magenta.  3,  39,  30,  433;  C.'i  policy  of  I860  the  salvation  of. 

33.  434;  full  fruition  of,  postponed  by  oppoei- 

Independenc*.  Sa  Italian  Independence,  tlon  thereto  of  Mminian*  and  Garibaldi- 

Indien  Mutiny.  1,  400,  346.  MM.  434. 

Infallibility,  Papal,  C.'s  view*  on,  1,  303;  Italian  Unity,  aeorel  aooiety,  1,  ISO,  103  and 

3,303.  n.,  2*8  and  n.,  251. 

Infant  school*  end  aay  I  ume,  eatebliahment  of.  Italian*,  unbroken  grip  ot,  on  Roman  Cstho- 

in  Piedmont.  1,  30.  00.  lie  hlersroby,  1,  281,  2,  173,  440;  national 

Inksrmsn,  battle  of.  U  310,  324.  longing  for  union  unlveraal  among,  1,  433, 

Innocent  III.  Pope  (Conti).  1, 173.  423;  their  spontaneous  ruah  for  liberty  aur- 

litrtpid.   British  man-of-war,   at  MaraaJa.  prieea  Europe,  t,  75;  their  change  of  feeling 

S,  380.  toward  N.  after  Villafranca.  113  /.:  and 

Ireland,  agitation  for  repeal  of  art  of  Union.  England'*  moral  eupport.  147;  a  small  ml- 

1,  S3.  04,  33.  Booty  of.  achieved  the  Rleorgimento,  433 ; 

Irian  Question.  C.'a  article  on,  In  SWuttegiia  preference*  of,  for  favorite  c-Tliea.  yield  lo 

fail..  63.  64,  AS,  66.  universality  of  Rome.  442;  ingrained  indi- 

laabella,  of  Spain,  1,  336.  viduslism  of,  oppoaed  to  real  national  un- 

Iaaia.  Antonio,  3,  447.  fly.  438;  their  conception  of  freedom  not 

T«M.  eave-priaona  of.  1,104  and  n.  fulfilled.  *«o. 
'   "        '      'uurnal,  founded  a< 


.  dtl  Papolo,  Journal,  fouc 
»by  Maaainl.  1.340;  pub 
noa.  466;  WaUwaki  derm 


i,  70:  rejoicing*  In.  over  granting  of 

eonatitutione,  81;  why  repreaaion  »—  ■  «. 

mora  aeverely  in.  than  elaea-here.  133.  133; 

preeaed  for  publiahing  tuvectlve  again«  C,        hat  dream*  of  Independence,  1S2,  153;  Im- 

S36;reioice*atC.,ade*tb,a,403;l,50ri.  portanee  of  claaa  dlatinctiona  in.  234;  al 

lUlianarmy.  and  the  meeting  with  the  Gnri-        partiee  In,  help  to  drive  AuMriana  from 

baldiani,  2,  417.  413.  Milan  and  Venioe  in  184S.  246;  contest  be- 

Italian  Committee.  National.  1, 260. 272.  tween  Monarchist*  and  Republican  over 

Italian  Confederation,  to  be  presided  over  by        form  of  new  gov'la.  34B;  col lapae  of  eoalf- 

the  Pope,  propoeed  by  N„  3.00.61. 08,  and        lion  of  princes  after  Cuitona,  245:  no  tree- 

Bgiwed  to  by  Francla  Joaeph,  BO:  ridiculed        dom  of  speech  in.  outside  of  Piedmont, 

by  Koeeuth,  113;  Piua  IX  refuae*  to  aane-        after  the  Reatoratlon,  248:  belief  i 

tioo,  120,  121  iTuaeany  urged  to  Join,  133.        age  of  local  insurrection!   prevalent    in, 

lag.  400;  C.  atrlvea  to  make  N.  champion  o'  her 

an  oonaplraey,  new  phaae  of,  In  1804,        cause,  401;  Mania'*  program  for  unifics- 

372  ff.  tlon  of.  424  436:  remodeling  of  map  of.  dla- 


by  6.  and  N.  at  Flombieiea,  S__. 

rehabilitation  of ,  one  of  N.'a  ideals,  637; 

Balvagnoli'a  plan  for  raeonatruotlng,  648; 

, „    .. pniepecuol  redemption  of.  at  end  ol  1858. 

Republicans,  664.  652:  C.  tri«  to  eiteod  scope  of  war  in.  *, 

Italian  idea,  the,"  1,  664.  61 :  condition*  in,  aa  bearing  on  N.'a  wish 
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Italian  federation,  remedy  auggneted  by  N  Is 
La  Queronnlere's  pamphlet,  1,  664;  ap- 
proved by  minority  of  Monarchist*  and 


— ._ — . W.  question  of ,  hurried  OO  for  peace,  82,  83:  diepoaition  _.,  ,. 

by  attainment  of  pootioal  freedom,  1,  86;  bv  X.    '*>,  01;  po-ible  rrn.ti11-tT:,.T,i.  in. 

CTiarlea  Albert1*  viewa  on,  86:  thought  to  aflMTWgllgilg'  111,  Thill  II II  Mill  I  Mill  I  If 

be  nahered  In  by  liberation  of  Milan,  88;  is.  ■>  in  ■■i.tv  f.  ,ri  id.  ;;■_'   ,  i,  ,nt,  ,1  ,_-. >l i c . .-  I 

Austrian  drmmntton  in  Italy  inoompatible  .l.-rnenla  in.  while  C.  was  out  oT  office.  187. 

with,  601.  Italy,  Kingdom  of.  Brat  parliamentary  elec- 

Itallan  UberaIa.andC-'awort*tCongroaao(  tiona  in,  1,  214  ff.;  attitude  of  Europe  to- 

Paria.  1.308. 800.  ward  in   I860,  338;   (njlsr  oaaoofwi  o/ 

Italian    National   Society,   organised  by  La  NopU*.  etc.)   in   a   perilous  (tale   in  Jan.. 

Farina.  430  /.;  it*  membership.  440;  O.  IStil .  *■■■>..  In"';  •--.  tin-  i-rli.  she  »eemed  a 

and.  440;  and  the  Piedm.  govt.  440;  its  miracle. 440:  Grit  pari  t  elected  in  Jan., 

policy  and  iiillLi.i,,-.-.  11 1 ;  M^iMn,  ■opoaad  4In.  1.1J;    r.-l:iti..,n-    i.f.  with   ihe  vnri.m* 

1...  441.     |.|-.,lit,  l.v  h,"  f.ii|.|r,-.-li..l.    -ileof,  It,!:.,,,      .(.,!:-,       ,i„.|.  ■:;,),-.  I.     I',.-.;      vnri"UJ 

in  preparing  for  war.  542;  m  u  Hi  pliiii  rapid-  acbemrn  of  adjuntnfM  ll„T  ■ol.  ■>:>-■.  pr-jii- 

ly  by  La  Farina's  effort*.  644;  in  Tuscany,  leme  to  be  solved  in  all  departments.  4SS. 

2,  56;  io  tie  Ducbioe,  67;  preparing  an  up-  459;  only  Venctiasnd  fh-  I'slrin.,  ,ti  i  Bffll 

ti-ing,  15fl;  <i.  rciimii  preaitfrncj'  ..f.  170,  ]'"t"r  n,.t  inHndr.J   in.   „l„i,  r    ,ii.-,l.  W; 

l-.ii;!.  4I>I  and  n.  581,3,  10.  234,  2<3,  338,  the  void  in. led  tv  ( '    -  ,|.  :.th.  105  J.:  rnndi- 

in,  317,4011.  433.  tionsin.  1861-70;  400;  openly  aubeervient 

Italian  opponents  of  the  Papacy.  outUna  of  to  France,  406. 

their  position.  1,  378/.  "Italy  and  V.  E.,"  O.'a  policy,  fl,  337,  M3, 

'.'■.;;.■,  ,.■■!,          ,:,-.- -,- -t-. ...,,■.  ;-i!. <<,noaof,  241,247,260.370,271.275.322.327,343. 

n  1856, 1,  407.  408.  "Italy  for  toe  Italian*,"  program  ot  Palmnr- 

....  n .._  . ■ — ■  ■ 1_.± .        ^ ,  r. lL  ^  91  laa  ,47  1M 


the  Congress  of  Paris,  873:  discussed  by    Jaclnl.  Btafano,  in  C.'a  cabinet, 1,400.«,18\ 
WalewiiB,CTaretidon.Biiol,ai^C..381/.;        IBS. 
-«la»4kl*^4»>i.l,l»l;W»wtmm»dV    JaooW^Lo-iaPaBipos  and,  1.30. 
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Jeaulcinn.C.'i  Judgment  o(,  1,  77,  78.  Ml;  Itvon  a  movement  in  Sicily.  MS:  Ci 

"J'  ■ ;■.""■(..■■ ..r  l!..-  »■■!■(.  I,  'JIN.  l.r.n.-    .-  .-...n ■  ;,[■,■.-.  ;,!L':  ib'.-y  »i'it  in   [-.-r- 
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of,  frum  Genoa.  7K,  79:  oontroL  _ 
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ll.c   order.    LI  HI.    MH:    r-rianiani   Couatar-         317,  43u.  1.1  i.  ,-nt  by  C.  to  Palermo.  318: 

)<,i,,ii-,[.,.i,    i.i    ;■■'!,    ™i,irv,   -Jw.';    r-.-        «»■  i.> .■ii.n  i  niiukef  Jl»f;  la  «• 
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thorny,  304,  80S.  afTacta  of  LaGaneie.ct..    .... 

and  Naplae,  JOS:  La  Gore*,  quoted.  1.  374  ft. 

306:  their  ideal,  a  La  Gue-ronniar*.   Vleeount 

— ita  were  educated.  Kmptrvf    .Vnadfam    ///    ( 
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KosoMb.Gra.   ,A— t™»l.  t,  »X  jUTsUiraallVu^klU-lUill 
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._.   8,343. 

I..,.       ■„-:!.     :  '    ■,,■!!,  :.■■■-.      1,      1-1      1. 

i  ., i.  Cardinal,  on  lie  condition 

■■■  I"' R.ds.l,  61,38", *»*«.  SOI, 
Lamoriciere,  Gen.  J.  de,  in  command  ol  Papai 

army,  3,  241.  335,  342,  363.  3S7,  388.  389, 

300:  beaten  by  Cialdini  at  C— -■«-"•-"- 

300:  beiieged  in  Aucooe.  iu 

endn.;  hii  cbaracler.  392  and 
Landl.  Gen.  M.  (Neapolitan). 

C»li.t«h!iii.   2,    2*0,    2m;    ret 

leni>o,isS;28S.S90,»g.303. 
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200:  nod  the  ii 


cceedi  Ceiielcic 


irni|:(ii.ri 


_ i  in 

in  Palermo. 


critlciaei.  _.  . 
301.302.  303.  305. 
Lanie,  Giovanni,  lupporta  treaty  with  Welt- 
em  power*.  1,  328.  320  nod  n  :  Mini-t.T  »( 
Public   Inatniction,    353;    Minister   of    Fi- 
nance, 468;  Pre*  of  Chamber  in  flrat  lul- 

!■,..  ■'    r!  i.",.!.^    Jl'il,  i.i".    ._■-.  ,WI. 

Laecerii.  Adeie.  SwCnvour.Adele. 

UllHiuw,  Maxiini  iliiUi  journal  at.  1,240, 

Lawyert,  predominance;  of,  Id  Subalpine 
Chamber,  I,  02  and  D. 

Luiati.  1.  264. 

Lt-lii.  I:r  m,  Ceo.  (Auatrian).  1,  33. 

Ladru-Rollin.  Alea.  A,.  1,  249.  801. 

Lift,  the,  Id  Subalpine  Chamber,  I,  139. 

Lift  Centre,  the,  led  by  Rattaiii  and  Lama, 
1,  130:  C.  forma  Beret  coalition  with.  M0: 
tie  aeoret  divulged.  141;  it  eventually 
break,  up  D'A.eglio  Miniitry.  and  lead!  to 
C>'.'i,,|,,:n,v  ,-,;., r-i.u-iK.  I'ljy  .  I-.,  iili-ii 
view  of  the  coalition.  144.  146:  admitted  to 
miniitry  in  person  of  Rattaiii,  230, 

Legation!,  the.  revolution  in.  luoorcned  by 
Auitria,  I, 


i  the  Pope 


,V 


401. 


Legnego,  fortreaa.  I.  88. 

Leipnecher  I  Neapolitan).  1,  193. 

Leuiroi,  Adriano.  1,  447.  3,  422. 

Lenaoni,  Tuacan  Foreign  Miniiter.3,58. 

Leo  X.  Pope  (Medici),  2,  <4S. 

Leo  XIII.  Pope.  See  Pecei. 

Leopardi,  Monaldo,  probable  author  of  the 

I'i, it ■:..- ;■:-.,.'  (■■■(-,- .'L..m.  1,  19S. 
Leopardi,  Pier  8.,  3,  3*8. 
Leopold  I.  of  Belgium,  oil  anti-Bon apartilt 

affiliation!.  3.  So  and  n.;  1.  376,  l-H.    60it, 

50-1.  649.  660  n.,  869,  3,  04,  06,  126.  147, 

101,207,311. 
Leopold  II,  Emperor,  force!  the  Papacy  to 

make  conceaiioni.  I,  281,  382. 
Leopold  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuaoany.  promleei 

la  81;  urged  to  return,  by  provi- 

1  —    irfiy.  163; 

-. cabinet^ 

occupation  made  permanent 

'    164;  hii  reactionary  meaa- 

■Counoilaad 


-atfinfoi 


equeet,  164 
4  g.;  diatoli 


I   toll   power*,  IBS;  1 


i.   I'.'-':;  I 
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l.loS; 


truited  by  nobody,  482;  tolerated. 'but 
hated,  3,  66.  58;  decline,  alliance  with  Pied- 
mont, S7.  68;  declares  i..-  nnnoiiiv,  67, 
60;  .uggeiti  restoring  conatitulit.il.  67,  .'.>-; 
decline*  oOcr  of  Auitrian  ttoope,  58;  urged 
to  abdicate,  50;  decide,  to  Join  Franoo- 
Piedm.  alliance.  69;  forced  to  retire  from 
Tuaciny.  61 1  hi.  departure  from  Florence, 
81,  62;  I,  88.  100,  102.  309,  407,  403.  502. 
3,  63,  100,  138. 

en,  C.  undertake!  management  of  family 
eatato.at.  54;  described  by  De  La  Rive,  65; 
C.'i  eucceuful  management,  56.  57.  00;  C. 
retires  li>,  afr-;r  !.i- -,  .„-n:ili.:,.,,  J.  H6.  1-1!. 

etiiia.  Gen.  (Neapolitan),  2,  200.  301,  302. 
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ceded  to  Piedmont,  but  at 
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578. 589.  594. 595, 604, ft,  54, 163, 494. 

Malmuosi.*,llS. 

Mi.mi.ni.  Cunt  Torrnsio.  In  C.e  cabinet,  ft, 
185:1,  518.  519.  ft,  188.215. 

Mnncinj,  P.  S..  1,215,320. 

M,.I:i.|U-.  l>n  ,  ft,  43. 

Mr.riir,.  Drir.i.-le.  hisdefenae  of  Venios.  1,247; 
on  Ibe  alliance  with  the  Western  penn. 
333;  his  character.  423.  424:  in  eiile  at 
Paria  from  1849,  423.  434;  preaches  the 
gospel  of  Unity.  424;  hi.  nea-Iusper  srrit- 
uun  on  Austria  in  Italy,  424;  nil  plea  lot 
independence  and  union.  423;  his  ossiform, 
425;  and  Mastini.  425;  and  Piedmont.  420; 
bia  msnifeslo  of  Sept.  1855.  426.  427,  sot 
welcomed  by  Piedm.  Liberal!,  427:  con- 
tinue! his  propaganda,  427;  acknowledge* 
V  E.u  utandard-l.rir-.-r  i.(  Nn.li'>o*l  miy, 
427;  oonfera  with  C,  427;  C.'a  opinion  of, 
427.  42M.  438  o.;  asssilsd  By  Mailini.  428, 
434  :  letter  to  the  rim*!  on  political  murder, 
435. 436.  produce*  (real  effect.  438  and  n. ; 
the  prophet  ol  the  National  Society,  439, 
1  in;  his .k:uh,44il:l,3<iSn.. 430,4*3, 446, 
455.  ft,  154,  432,  482.  483. 
Mi.r-.in,  Ci.-..f«e.  ft,  278, 

TUaniscalco,  chiel  of  police  at  Palermo,  ft,  249. 

Manna  I  Neapolitan),  ft,  333. 

Manr.ius,  Hi  iify  L  . I  '»f.iionl.  1.310O. 

Manno,  Baron  O.,  t,  333. 

Maui,  ft,  133  n. 

Manteuflel.  Uaxon  Otto,  at  Congress  of  Paria. 
I,  .<::>:  im  I  rhc  Italian  Question,  383.  371 
D..  407,  416. 

Mantua,  mulcted  by  Kadataky.  1,  156:  plots 
ha.  251.  252;  srreet  and  trial  of  oonapiimti,™ 
at,  232  £.;  91,  94.  163,  ft,  88,  100. 

Manaini  (Tuscan) .  ft,  204. 

MassooJ.  AleawaaoW  It  137,  330.  ft,  Slfl. 

Marchet.  the,  cans  piracies  In,  L  266;  proposed 
Invasion  of,  ft,  153, 166;  result  ol  plebiscite) 
in.  415n.;i,180,  379.  And  *M  aVwBwssk 

Mnrohetti.  Qluaappa,  ft  ""** 

March  i.  Camilla,  i.  331 

Marfebal.  C.'sti--  ' 

Marfberita,  Cou 


a.  ft,  276. 


a  Albert,  h 


and  tbeAtjrorian 
with  Weatera  pc ... 
ireoa  of  Paria,  397; 


-};  opposes  Blwti 
D;  on.theCon- 


jhoaant 

S41,  357,  416,  6 


ft,  US. 

Manotti,  Olaoomo,  Us  Cs  Vithwit  astla 
China,  ate.  I,  307  n..  300.  311,  312,  400, 
473,  473;  editor  of  tha  Anaosao,  ata.,  the 
Boat  nimble  of  Papal  ainlesdata.  473;  his 
denunciation  of  KnjtlaiaJ,  473.  47S,  and  of 
Piedmona,  473,  474:  his  opinion  of  C.  ft, 
403;  1, 477  n.  And  an  Armmm.  ata. 

Maria  AdalaMa,  Quean  of  Plsdmoot,  wife  of 
V.  E.,bM  death,  1.343;  104, 210,  333,  360. 
613. 


.,  .-I:  kingdom  of  Central  Italy  allottod 

to,  by  N.  mud  C,  MO',  driven  out,  Mand, 

ud  again  fipelled,  i,  98;  1,  BBS,  6*2.  t, 

100,  129.  131.148. 
Maria    Sofia.    Queen    of    Naples,    wife    of 

Frauds  II.  1.  370. 371,  n„  441. 
Uuii  Theresa,  Queen  of   Piedmont,  wife  of 

Charles  Albert,  her  death.  1,  346;  84,  104, 

210.  335.  350.  411. 
Vine  Antoinette,  Grand  Ductus,  of  Tus- 

■■m\1&A  a-  Cavour,  Fhilippina  de  Sales, 


Mario.  Jeeaie  White,  o 

-'     leeunde 

£  est  ft'hite! 

Mariotti,  Luigi.  1,  230. 

M.rliani,  1,67V  B. 

Maroruriil,  Archbishop  of  Caglieri.  *■»-■■»— i, 
1,290. 

Mnrryat,  Cut.,  et  Manala,  2,  280  end  n. 

Marmale,  Sicilian  Eiped'n  le.no>  at,  %,  37V, 
280.  300:  condition,  in,  281.  282. 

Martini,  Monaignor.  1,  268.  290. 

Manino.  di,  Neapolitan  Minister  to  Roma, 
*,  240  n..  313. 314, 321;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affaire,  326,  333. 

II im  and  Carrara,  miseries  of.  under  Duke 
of  Modcua,  agreed  upon  by  C.  and  N.  a* 
preteit  for  breach  between  Piedmont  and 
Austria,  1,  620;  La  Ferina'i  plan  tor  rueng 
In.  644;  Modennns  gauisons  driven  from, 
8.87. 

Maaeari,  Giuseppe.  1,  321,  439.  3,  186,  308, 


Maurieune.  Biahop  of.  I,  336. 

MeiimiUBn.Arcbd^iko.Viceiwoflombardy- 
Venetia,  1,412,4*8;  hie  character,  488;  hie 
dream  of  a  Lombardo-Venetlnn  kingdom. 
489.  490;  hi.  edriaere,  489:  attitude  of 
Auatria  toward  hia  dreeroa.  490;  hia  rela- 
tk.ni  with  the  "patrioti.''  400,  491;  C. 
encourages  them  to  reject  hia  advances. 
491:  Piedmont  a  .tumbling-block  In  hia 
path,  402;  hia  plana  nullified  by  Austrian 
indifferent*.  492;  Buol  appoint,  reeotiona- 
riee  to  principal  office,  under,  492;  makes 
little  progress,  493: 413, 417, 848, 66V,  670. 
■.OS. 

Meaerin,  Csi-miiaL  and  Antonalli,  1,180. 

Maiai,  Dr.,  1,  642. 

Uaaaial,  Joseph,  hi.  birth  and  earl  j  vearr,  t, 
336:  hia  mieeion ,  to  atrucila  lor  liberation 
of  Italy.  236.  238;  Ida  atronc  will-power, 

"""■  hia  rift  of  erpraiiian.  136, 239;  tr 

it  of  auaplcKW  to  police.  238; 


Carbonari.  230;  impriaoned,  318:  eompand 
with  Calvin,  238:  founds  the  aoelety  Young 
Italy,  337:  hia  atntement  of  Ita  purpose, 
237;  bia  religion,  ideaj.  237,  238;  aeeeptad 
by  many  at  a  true  prophet,  238;  hia  nu-1- 
power  net  ail  diecipiee,  338:  Rofflni 
238;  prefer,  eiile  to  pollen  aumillai 
...        -,.      -jg.ltttt,0f,teCraa 


1  on  hia  mind,  denwibed  trjj;  himaalf.  339; 

'tea  himaatTto  hi*  mieeion,  310;  'tn  Lon- 
n,  340  #. ;  directs  revolutionary  BOff 
ail  in  all  parte  of  Italy,  340;  hia  belief  is 


frcanrrestran  aa  a  meant  of  education,  n 
sound  ore*.  341  and  n.;  of  ten  out  in  hia  reck- 
oning, Ml.  343;  unshaken  In  advocacy  of  n 
republic  343;  hia  argument  therefor,  and 
against  delay,  243,  244;  blamed  for,  and 


Europe.  344;  In  Milan  in  1848,  346;  after 
Cuatoaaa,  preacbae  advent  of  Era  of  De- 
mocracy. 346;  a  triumvir  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  virtual  dictator.  246.  248; 
the  .pell  of  Roma.  246. 247;  hia  capacity  for 
practical  gov't,  247:  Saw  headquarters  la 
London,  348;  tanernliasimo,  but  no  longer 
dictator  of  Party  of  Revolution,  249 :  run* 
I.' Italia  del  Popofo  at  Lauaanne,  349  and  n. ; 


250;  hia  id 

bia  inaiitenee  on  ma  aocinoeo,  tan;  ana  me 
outbreak  at  Milan  (Feb.  1863).  283  /.;  Ita 
failure  dlecredita  him  in  many  mindi,  3118; 
throwa  blame  on  othera.  398  and  n.,  297; 
not  discouraged  by  re.ult  of  abortive  plot*. 
989;  Hill  findsdisvi|.l.».  2r'.''.  ■^iKMiU'-.- 
nasFo  mark,  turning-point  in  hi*  leeder- 
ahip.  i>7l./7^;andCaitaneo.  372;  Bertani 
propoeea  hia  deposition  from  leadership, 
372;  insin.  on  hi.  policy  of  action,  thouch 
diac,. ■.!;,,.(.  v.,;;  \.-.y)..A  by  Monarchist*. 
373;  denouncce  Piedmont,  273:  hia  coniiat- 

ent..|ij„,.it i,.i  >i> r.  I,.. ::/.;;  hi, . ,,.«-, 

•ttt.!:,lii-,«.|i.u.«*..i,2r;!-^7.->;('.-!f!'.ii!jt- 
ing  opinion  of.  276:  on  the  alliance  between 
Piednioni  and  the  Western  Powers.  332, 

be    I        ]  ■*,:  •  ':-  ■■■   ..' 

factions  of  Party  of  Revolution,  433;  favors 
another  npubUoao  rising,  438;  denounces 
the  Murat  acbeme,  434;  bia  controversy 
with  Mania,  434  /. :  hii  defense  of  assassi- 
nation. 439.  437;  bia  batted  of  C,  443; 
compared  to  Abdiel,  442;  bia  wanlnf  influ- 
ence, 443;  hia  following  small  but  devoted. 
443;  abandoned  by  the  Reds.  443;  Bertaal 
and.  443;  an  unreliable  guide  after  1862, 
443.  444;  hia  inflexible  etlf-oonbdence.  444; 
hie  aims,  444, 448,  447;  hii  plottim  in  win- 
ter of  1868-67.  446  jr.;  determines  on  aa 
eiped'n' under  Pieaoan*  froro  Genoa  to  Bio- 
ily,  447  /.;  hia  Justification  therefor.  464. 
456:  hiaVtred  of  Piedmont  455,  468;  ia 
hidini  at  Genoa,  458,  457:  account  of  hia 
plan  for  taking  Genoa,  and  ita  failure.  457, 
468:  futile  effort*  la  arrest  him,  469;  hii 
failuis  at  Leghorn,  481:  effect  of  fail 


,n,  481;  f-... 
Sitvatvm,  4 


IB  Liberal,  in  7*. 

.  483  and  a,;  role  reault  of  hia 


faUurea,  483;  Icavea  Genoa  and  re 
London.  483,  484  and  n. ;  hia  ravage  reply 
to  C.'a  Apr.  18  (1S69)  apeeeb.  534,  526;  aa 
impracticable  fanatic.  625,  638  and  n.:  un- 
dervalued and  mialudged  by  C,  536;  hk 
Italia  del  Popola  auppraraad,  838;  atarta 
new  paper  in  London,  530;  oppoaed  f> 
Franon  alUanoa,  685/.;  appeal,  in  vain  t 


CaUurwa,  685/.;  appeal,  in  vain  to 

j  In  Enalaad,  587;  finally  mpudiaUd. 

bvmort  of  hi.  follower.,  687,  588;  as  im- 
placable an  enemy  aa  the  Jesuit*  to  Italy'* 
bait  hopes,  688;  at  Florence,  trying  to 
make  trouble.  V,  134  and  a.,  138 ;  hia  pro- 
fessed seal  for  Unity,  134.  188;  hia  oom- 
neKtU  os  RUcasoU'a  marima  of  gov't,  138, 
188;  etpelled  from  Flormua,  138  and  n, 
and  from  Tueeany.  —  ' 
191,  193;  his  band  c 


Mlf-effui 

duct  In  1800,  343;  ; 


dblniit  or.  343. 250:  hii  reamimBg  letter  to 
O.,  243. 244:  bis  efiorte  to  win  G..  and  their 
affect.  244;  appeal!  to  the  Sicilian..  245. 
24S;  luckily  not  witbG. '•* iped'n.  275and 
and  n.:and  Berlin  i.  141  and  n.;  riaffi  on  his 
L  342.  343:  key  to  hit  eon- 
raid  Into  Umbria. 
343;  makei  trouble  >t  Naples.  3TB;  urged 
by  Pallavicino  to  leave  Naples.  409.  and  by 
G.  to  remain,  410;  hii  reply  to  the  former. 
410.  411;  preaches  discord.  428:  mt tacked 
bj  Clerical.-.  4  211:  gov't  could  have  no  doal- 
tnc.  with.  420:  leave.  Italy.  431;  the  pro- 
phet confounded  with  the  politician.  431. 
432:  hi.  r.|.,t;..n  Vi  the  *.:hicvc„„-nt  'A  Ital- 
ian Unity.  432.  433;  general  conclusion, 
concerning,  433;  1, 38.  ft  and  n.,  89. 169  n.. 
251.  43U,  133.  400,  ILtl.  1115,501,507.610. 
512.  ,i  13.  S2H.  523.  Ml.  .545,  MO.  576.  2,75. 
111.  132,  ISO,  155.  170.  20J,  230.  232.  23:1. 
2.11.  212.  217.  2(12.  21,7,  2,i.s,  307,  315.  3111. 

317.  :i;s.  in.),  :'.i-.  :i:7,  :ii'.'  .V,o,  3ii.  3,w. 
181. 382. 399, 41 2. 442.  402. 406.  497. 

'  ,[...    outbreak   of.   at    Milan,    tup- 
I,  1,  317.  263;  it  Koine,  270,271; 


I,  ..-  ,i.  -i.:.  '.    rtri-i.  .mii.  .■■,■■: l  i    .  - 

guliutiun   with    Naplee   in    1850.  238.  341 
abuee  La  Farina,  242;  try  to  force  a  criaia 


1,  313. 


:l.     |i„I... 


1.270. 


Uedi  I.  On.  Giacomo,  and  Maotoi,  1,  443; 

■ndC.  1,238,  337;  G.'i  parting  letter  - 

271;  the  moat  competent  military  commi 

dcr  among  Garibaldiana.  317:  at  Milai__. 

331;  appointed  general  in  regular  army. 

462;  I,  351.  264.  446.  684.  1,   186  n„  216. 

244.  246.  260,  262,  254,257.  307,330,344, 

396.   307.   393.   406,  430.  431. 
Medole.  village.  I.  38.  30.  41. 
Meheniid  Djemil  Bey.  at  Congm  of  Parii. 


iorri,  Villa.  S«  Mon 


Melen 

Melend 

Mi-llin-i.  i;..-n 


GeoriNeapoiit 
■        (French).  1 


.40. 


.,,«.28.20 

Meioncmiiveneiiani,  t,25l. 
Melii.  Duke  Ludovieo.  1,  489. 
Memorandum  of  1831,  I,  173. 
Mcnabrea.  L.  F..  Count.  1, 100, 141. 143,214, 


n.  (Auatriao).2,40,49. 

Menlana,  I.  406. 

M..,,l  ■  i..k,,rf.  Prince  Alexander  and  It 


Meriroee.  Proaper,  quoted,  1,  , 

Mcrl.J.  reliccm  Alh fill':, I, ia.T 

Mer.-lc.  Cunt  KrWfrir  Jc,  C 

tic").  1,211,  38.-.  3>!>.  4.W. 

Meabourg.  Count,  t,  202. 

"      oil ll  mill  fr. 


UfH-itr    .     I 

S.3T0.  a: 


•lattemicfa-Winnebu 


Naplea  tn. 
2,  333;  Q.  at.  347, 348. 


Metlemicb-WinnelraTg.  Prine, 


Mignona,  Nicola.  I,  243.  346. 

Milan,  revolt  at  (Mch.  1848).  1,  SO;  AuJtriatui 
driven  from,  88;  republican  eentiment  in. 
80;  peace  negotiation,  at.  109  B  \  episode  of 
Annetta  <  ilivari.  and  itaaequcl.  164;  Great 
Boepilal  at,  mulcted  by  liadetaky.  166: 
Maaiinian  riaing  at  (Feb.  18631,  217.  263 


[if, .-I,, iv, ..■,.].  265;  penalties 
tnmcieo.  on,  io5;  Franci.  Joseph  at,  4SS: 
and  Radettky'e  funeral,  492. 

Charles  Albert  after 


Milano.  Agesilao.  tries  to  ki 
n..  446;  tortured  and  eie 
2,230. 

Milaaao.  battle  of.  2,  331.  : 


57  - 


"Miller  of  Colleg no," 

aouroe,  1,  230. 
Million  Mu.keta  Fund 


Turin,  C.  at,  1,  6; 


Milnea.  tt.  Monckton,  on  C.'a  death,  >,  494 ; 
1,  200  o. 

Minghetti.  Marco,  hii  plan  for  remodeling: 
gov't  of  Papal  States,  i,  378,  379:  and  Piua 
IX,  478,  470:  Minuter  of  interior  in  Brat 
1  ,li:,ii''ui,iT>...1.2.  153:  1,  17S,  313.  54.5.  2, 
'  ""  468,402.400. 


131.   152.    |.vj.  215.  ill'.'.  ■<- 


lodcna.  I hichy  of, 
1,  150,  160;blou 
<W;rririnint,y'r< 


,n,  467:2,  104, 178,185 
2,284. 


Modcrat*  Liberals,  ministry  of,  in  Piedmont, 

Moderate  Party,  in  Tuscany.  1, 163, 168.  187. 
Moderates,  attitude  of.  in    Perl'l  on  Siecardi 
bilk.  1,122:  and  Ma..miana.  8,234.  242. 
:,l,nl-:-.,,  .-,■.■..■    I.  .ill  n. 

G?"!'334^33S. 


9,1,386. 

jhy.  true  relatior 

.lulkm,  2,251.25 

d'n  on.  268;  unii 

xit.307. 

tfciarn.  1,  285. 

■ti.  C.  defeated  fr 


Wimlihnt  Michel  de.  %  B02. 
Montalembert,  Charlei  F„  Count  da,  hii  Dn 

Inl&hi  CoiaooJflue.  nu  XIX  Siiclt,  t,  307 

ud  a.,  308.  309.  310:  175,  (Ua.,1,  109, 

170.  in,  154,  466. 
Uonuurl,  Antonio,  ud  Piu.  IX.  1,  47S. 

470;  2,  71. 
Montanari,  Count  Catlo.  executed,  I,  150, 


Monlebetlo.  battle  of,  *,  IS,  17. 
Monte  beHo,  Duke  of.  C  211. 
Montecchi.  1,  240  □..  260.  172. 
Monteveocbio.  Gen.,  Rodolfo.  1,861. 
Monreaemolo.    Marquis    Murimo,   lent   to 

Sicily  by  C  ,  437:  unequal  to  the  taalc,  437. 
Montmaeaon.  Roaalia.  2,  27b. 
Jlunaambeno.  village,  interview  of  V.  E.  Hid 

<■   «t.  107.  108  ud  n. 


Moray,  Charts*  AacuU,  Duke  dn.  uelfhro- 
ther  oi  N.,  1,  ML  376,  M0.  MB.  1, 424. 

Mortem,  Edeardo,  titmijlmt  oi,  ud  iu 
■Sort,  1.  480,  481. 

Mortmain,  auppraarian.  of,  proponed  by 
D" A^tfa  BEtatVt  U  120;  araa  of,  131; 

Moeto'.  Antonio  1,467, 463  n.,1,  277. 
Motto.  Raffaeue,  repone  to  6.  on  effain  In 

SicUr,  3,  2M. 
Jfaru  aroprto,  leaned  by  Piu*  IX  at  PorUeU 

IttM  of,  1,174.  176:370. 
Mount  of  CrpnMM. 2,  38, 48. 
Mudal  ud  wife,  peraecuted.  1, 303. 
Muudy.  Adin.  Rodney,  at  Palermo,  t,  2». 


nils.  305.  a  BRiminu  fie 
444.44S,2,'.VH;.-T..1!-i. 
be,  I,  482  J)". .  Hour!-.:,,,: 
487;  allotted  to  Mural 


field  for  an 


Ll.vi,  :':J0:  ,:■> 


outbreak, 

.:!,■!    Hf,:-.- 

at  by  N." and  C  630: 
!.B,76.77:whyC.dicI 
IX  liberation  of.  230; 
v't  after  G.'a  landing 
tbereon,  300;  reque*t* 
aiu  irom  cnciaan.  312;  falat  deapatahea 
eentby.312,  313;\.  urge,  alliance  of.  wila 
Piedmont,  314;  prunoeed  eiued'n  a^ainA. 
318.  3171  Francj.  II  concede,  a  conacilu- 
tion,  324;  oueotioo  of  alliance  with  Pw!- 

3  "'  '.l*ndoneSlcuy,334;C.'eeftortB 
to  haateo  military  revolution  in,  368;  C.  de- 
clare* hi.  policy  concerning-,  400.  401;  war 
o(  faction,  in,  407,  why  Maaeinians  would 
poetpoac  anneiatioo.  411. 412;  G.  aa  dicta- 
tor declare,  it  a  part  of  Italy  under  V.  E.. 
414;  ruulu  of  plebiacite  in,  416:  condition 
of,  under  G.'i  rule.  420.  427:  a  welter  of 
politic*!  agitation  in,  427;  brigai 
orgenieedTiy  Kraneir  "  ""  ™ 
383,  383,  386. 


nipped  to  N.  V.,  but 


frift'l 


.....I..    IS?; 

ey,  420;  C. 

oppoeed  to  hi,  acherne.  430.  433:  Maaiini 
oppoeed  to.  434;  National  Society  oppoeed 
to.  440:  activity  of.  elackena  after  I860. 
440;  Maaiini  determined  to  loreetall  him, 
44fl:  NapLea  allotted  to.  by  C.  ud  N.  at 
Flombieree,  630;  1,  381,  539;  t,  238,  303, 


Napoleon  I,  and  the  Church.  1,  282;  hi,  »■- 

ample  aypnotiie*  N  . 3^5.  537  547;2,3~ 

•  •—  408  400.2,1.78  — 


I  by  Radical  paper*  la  Piedmont, 
l.wtahe,  to  propitiate.  140;  hiareeep- 
uuu  „f  C.  140:  on  katLaa.i.  H«:  and  the 
Reaction,    160;    ai   President,   acbrmee   to 

-  "-  power  permanent,!-"    

>  Rome,  IGK;  hi.  oi 

as,  IBS  and  n.;  foro_ 

inde.troying  Roman  Republic,  169; 
bhtuoiu  poMtioo,  170;  hie  letter  to  uapu 
Ney,  adviaim  liberal  policy  on  Piui*.  part, 

IV    i   .'    ■■„  „., ,     ...  ,.   ...  pvn. 

Uehed  at  Rome.  172  effect*  of  bti  Roman 


440. 

Muratiim,  a  disturbing 

Qurnion.  I,  420.  430. 
M  lira  tori,  reprintinj  of  his  history  .topped. 

1,303. 
Muaollno  (OaribaldiuO,  7,  354. 
Napleafelt,), 

188;  the  mo 

C.  hopeafo 

II  aaikawi 

and  recepti. 


in  policy  a 

l-te:mw..  approval  of  A 
.n.on  Piedmont'.  eHorta  u 
d  State,  222:  demanc 


o,  «,  846; 

ram,  d'u,  371;  Q.'a  arrival 
t,  872-374;  anarchic  eondi- 

B.'a  arrival.  873.  374.  376; 

popular  demand  for  anneiation  In,  caiHea 
the  day.  412, 413;  ofEdel  entry  of  V.  E.  and 

Ifapiet,  kimrdnm  of,  Ferdinand 

-■—'or,  1,81;  the  Ret 

•u>  in.  after  Roya 
'    cted  witno 

'!>    ..',•.:■! 

pri»na,  19. 

trial-  ,r.  i  i.unithmenUin.  201: ' 

tloa  of  God  erected  into  a  .yitem,"  201 

202:  JfidMi. ■!!„:.  ::'i.!;l  r;:-nr,.!,-.-.J'il.:l, 
Camorra,  201,  202;  illiteracy  under  Jeaui 


■r  In  the  Italian        222;  t 


,  223.  224;  and  the  Italian  exilea, 

J  Piu.  IX,  303.  304;  and  the  pm- 

ln  1848, 1,  teetorahip  of  ahrinea  in  Syria,  317;  round. 
England  u  to  nipelUiie:  Turk  from  Eu- 
rope, 317;  hla  dream  of  humblini  Riaana, 


Piedmont,  324;  and  the  Piedmonte m  con- 

tinCBDt  In  the  Crimea, 350;  entertain.  V. 

EL  In  Parta,  283;  varyina  Bontemponry 

JudjrmenU  of,  384.  366;  bia  maxked  tralta. 

aeirnumea.  and  emulation  of  bia  uncle.  886; 

™        without  mllitaiT  Ulent,3S6;  in  tbe  hand. 

m       of  the  aoeomplice*  of  tbe  coup  s"*afc3fuj; 

ph.        humored  by  C,  886,  M6;  dealma  pwoa, 

[  to        366;   hinu   at   aaaktlnc   Piedmont,    287, 

"—       368;  C.'a  view.  oi<  AiMrw  and  Italy  ■nb- 

mitted  to.  308,  360 ;  kla  po.it ion  and  aim! 

nt  CkmeWoi  Paria,  8767877,  880,  381; 

and  Piua  IX,  377,  378;  rejeota  C.'a  ami 

Minghetti'.  plana  lor  ramodaliu  Papal 

BtaMa.  37B ;  and  Walewaki,  380;  -  tha  real 


■i      n  ■   i«fCi«^»—t»min».' 

-    —  -   -  ■     ■       ■■  ■  ■      ■      , 

«.|yla«ii.<M:d 

MnlHWon.tli.dl:. 

riMIHMMth  Jen*/.  4»; 
I    ■     I  Ml  if  T.     BM>  ■*  iMjy.— : 


r.T.lfHt.lWlMl.l 

■  »Ca»vll,U;fai 
"     I.U.H:mi>>h 


•  ad  lie  Hl-ei.  SO*.  S 

1-wJronol  ia  w  of  . 

•*d  ia*  r«>hlineti»a  of  Onini'i 
■IT:  iavhe*  C.  i»  nm  bf->  U 


of  I  taly  di>™-ed .  630;  hope,  lot  t>™tr.Iity 
of  «i-»l  i-.—.r..  Wl.  Ml;  propoer.  match 
b«.™  IW1W  ud  pAmOoMk 

J  "of  S  irtiooTol?;  Hicet  oJ 

Ontar.  attempt,  IW7.  M;il,ro/o.,  Mi; 
(-■-  ,i,j.(  ,,-i  ...  v.-.,,  ],im  io  it*  m.rk. 
Mo.  M7;  hi.  v.nll.LJon.  Mo;  difficulties  of 
ah  •ntrrprt*.  M7.  MN;  hi)  own  Inumu 
enrt  UXH  of  fV.no-  not  identical,  547; 
»>«.itl*tn  with  l(.i-i,i.,..i  [V.i-^.M7:  I  — 
fin.  to  "drop  hints,"  MS;  interview,  with 
r.'l.n-ndon,  nbatHlM  end  Cowley.  M8. 
ftl'l;  Virtr.rU  Irks  to  turn  him  lrom  war, 
M't.  MO.  ri..l,  in    n.v.lifif ...  i...,.  .-.VI;  c,r,- 

tredlctory  st.l.-m. -..i.«,  5S",  Ml;  his  N-w 
1    "i.  diploma'' 


■oanenUoa  ol  lldbm  75.  7*:  worn  ee- 
cretry  to  keep  Nanfee  mmbW.  78;  nil 
Fbary  to  Franem  Jituh  to  inuput  u 
Brmhtaet.  80.  81;  mm.  lor  m.  £™«i, 
81  /.:  h.  minai  nvmio.  to  C„  83:  ud 
tbl  WW  mhuatrjr  is  Eivland.  88;  hi.  Bul- 
ttary  •oema  J«>  Biink  pejbfit  88; 
hu  bo  militant  .By  ees-e  IMmi,  88;  u 


0  mediate.  90,  91;  decide,  to  mnl  t 
t'r.Dcii  Joeeph  directly.  92  and  n  -  ■-*— 
rtew  with  V. «.,  93;  Tartan  faterpr 
of  hie  conduct.  94;  IwiMi  pereoo 
»kw  with  Fran™  Jewapk,  M :  ttWfa 
enee  .1  VilUir.no..  95-98;  hi.  tt 


'.  I,. W  .-,*.',.  ft 

I..    I.I...    ir., 


r,  0*9, 


..  „.ity  with  V.  E  98.  99:  amda  PI 
Pkm  to  Prauci.  Joeepb.  to  ooDdode.  90; 
lovonr  the  tmty,  101;  stormy  inter* 
Willi  V.  E.,  101.  101;  ah  wor.  at  C.  1 
retarded  by  Europe  u  V.  E-'.  muUr,  1 
dr.-.  .way  Iron.  C,  105:  and  Koaat 
11,...  in:.  n.fuaea  to  m«tC..  105  and 
1  .capefaat,  108,   1 


■r..l  m.ni.rr  Tin  r.  ..I.  .'.Ml;  |,;..  s„hiin-lik- 
qualitis.  In  rvl.li.n~t  In  c.riy  185B,  563; 
ur.oerr*lnty  of  jninist£tT!  Kg  To  his  real  In- 
tentions, 503;  hi.  political  philosophy  and 
views  set  forth  In  La  Querarmlorg'a  pamph- 
let, 583.  564;  Victoria',  letter  to.  666:  nla 
speech  at  openlna  ol  the  Chamber.  (Fab.), 
*AA,  566;  and  Cowley',  rotation  to  Vienna, 
568;  protean  ea«ernee.  [or  peace.  669;  V. 
E.  and  C.  bad  it  in  their  ram  to  aipoee 
him,  571;  in. tic* ten  Ruaala  to  preooae  a 
eoairea*.  671;  interviewa  of  C.  with,  675, 
Cri:  C.'i  threat  ol  dteolonrea,  675,  578. 
STB  and  n.;  C.'i  letter  to,  877.  578;  make, 
no  prornleea,  678;  Q.'a  distrust  ol,  584: 
Masilni's  ibuae  of,  688;  seeapte  plan  oi 
federal  dln.rm.ment,  591.  693:  his  •hllti- 
oeaa  wean  out  C.'i  patlenoa.  695;  C.  hold. 
him  to  hl»  a niNIomenU.  601.  004. 

And  the  onfaTal  report,  of  the  war. %  I; 
dslayi  hi*  preparation.,  S;  bit  purpoeo,  S; 
daoldaitolead  the  am      " 


at  Turin 


111;  I 


aterriew  of  C.  » 
rayal  at  Italy, 
«mr.  Botinhiahy 

■  L. 1, ..■:;.!.  .  U7: 


iau  unity,  1»);  di.truated  t. 

„„.i  Kii-.ll.  l.'-.:..nh.|.|-..;  ([,.■  II.-il.':/.. 
128.  .ndol  Eua'Tii.-.  i-'-<:  .~-.l is ■-■  ■'-  .1  K.11.- 
pean  ooncre™.  129:  beKt  by  Italian  delec*- 
-       '»d  mainly  by  Eml.nd, 


110;  al 

over  Tuscany  '.ml  IV-tru-int.  I.)-:  piib- 
liehet  .tatem'-nr  nl"  l.i-  ^v.iri.»n,  I  :s.  t.li) 
an.i  r>.:  tavnrs  rritorijus  the  rle»pot.,  139; 
aad  the  Central  Italian  movement  toward 
Piedmont.  144,  146;  attacked  by  French 

Clerical.,  146;  declare,  hit  ourpoat — 

draw  Roman  ■artifaw.  140',_«biI 


1;        aearJon  of  C.  ai  recent  of  C 
to        146)  deetrea  annecaUon  of  Be 


towith- 
'luiy! 


1S1.    IS3;   dfemi 


Lot)  his  nr»  projects',  181:  de- 
gain  Ecclaod'i  rnemishifj.  '-! 
'   '  treaty  wi'li  l.u:l-.r,  i. 

W>.li-*»ti.     IKS:    .1:- 

trf  Nice  nod  Savoy, 

it  propiiMiil.,  102;  repudiates  Vi  I  In- 


ly with  Plsd- 

ClotiT     — " 

Tuscany,  with  troops,  t 
a  opposed  by  C.  OS,  56;  n  n- 
Tuscsny.  68;  favors  immedista 


Tuscany  and  the   Legations.  S§,  89;  oon- 

JtMeph.  U9-10I ;  1,  372.  388,  391,  639.  547, 
MM,  Mia.  375.  595,  *.  3.  67,  75.  80,  10S,  129, 
150,  151,  154.  178.  179.  183.  184.  188.  380, 


ti.in.  l'.i.V  l9ii;au.n':u-lX.  1 

Niw  wrSn».m  aw.  * 

111;  terms  ol  hi.  ultimatum 
201;  C.  charted  * 


5;  sends  Benedelti  to  Turin.  212; 

publishes  treaty  of  cession,  with  omissions, 
314 ;  the  rial  loaer  by  the  cession,  and  why. 
238.  228;  loathed  by  G..  230;  threaten,  f. 
withdraw  Roman  garrison,  24 1 ;  Mai) 


laticu)  Armed,  Socief 
of,  X,  1M;  purpose  o 
179,234. 

i  Party,  in  Tm. 
1  Society.    St, 

jyHusTudc!!  '  National  Unitarian  Association,  t,4!3. 

...  *T_.ionllLjln  lbe  National  Society  formed  w 

ionality,  principle  of.  and  the  oession  of 

U;oneof  N.'s  ideals,  537. 
oli,  Giuseppe,  in  C.'s  Italian  Cabinet,  9, 


n.;  loses  r-n^iis .   .  . . 

by  Francis  II.  to  mediate, 
Neapolitan  er 


311:*ppra1. 


alliance  with  PWnu 

314,  39.*]  alliance  with  Naples  pressed 
C.  by,  325;  lenewod  appeals  of  Frar'- 
to.  333:  rails  to  induce  En  ' 
In  sending  siri.  ;  trim 

333;  England' 


Navilie  de  Chgteauvieui.  I, 

Neapolitan  army,  urjf  J  liy  ( 

away  before  G  .'•  approach 
Neapolitan  elites,  plotting! 


£l% 


Neapolitans,  al. 


fate  of  Sicily.  338:  oppor 
the  Strait.  338;  his  injur 
to  Porsigny.  340;  appr 

■-  "   -  withr"    - 


ction.  346.  3SR; 
n. 348, 357, 368; 
honor.  36B,  301; 


.   plan 


conduct  of .  after  Francis 

mittee  of  Action  prevails  over  Committee 
o(  Order.  371,  send  envoy.  toG.  at  Salerno, 


□esiLng  »itn  U.,  joo.  joo. 

ma,  368.  387;  English  antipathy  b_. 

and  the  Germane,  367;  and  Pius  IX,  363: 
C.  assured  of  his  neutrality  in  Piedm,  at- 
tack on  Papal  State}.  386. 388;  strengthens 
Roman  gsrrison,  388;  detested  by  French 
troops  in  Italy.  389;  charged  with  betray- 
ing Pius,  389  and  n  ■  privately  encourages 
C.  but  withdraws  qui  ambassador,  3<I2; 
C.'s  letter  to  Nigra  on,  394  and  n..  305;  his 
contradictory  policy,  404. 405;  G.'a  parting 
fling  at,  4X1;  interferes  in  siege  of  Gaeu, 
440.  441:  withdraws  under  pressure  from  i 
England,  44 1; displeased  with  C. ,441:0.^ 
characterisation  of.  480:  secretly  inclined 
to  acknowledge  the  new  kingdom,  484;  re- 
lations, with  Kua  IX.  484.  485;  terms  of 
withdrawal  of  Roman  garrison  agreed  on 
with  V.  E..  485;  rumor  that  C.  was  poi- 

aympathy  forCh-'l'-'1.1.!!  '■'■  '■""ktijijjih  <h- 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  -dl  ;  I,  I7.'i.  a2l.:t!2,:U3. 
*3s5.334,  372.373  -  :i«  3!H,  >m. 

405,  450,  4IU.  4-fVl.  -!'■].  .-.'."..  ::■'■■.  .■.'.■■.-.  :.:■>. 
835.  541,  552.  Ml,.''.;.  .V'.T,  .1*3.  ,wi.  5'ifl, 

"" -Ta,s.37,31..'.2.53,H4.a9.  1!- 

«,% 


:.  R. .  1,  334.  373. 

n  H.,  Cardinal.  1,  304. 


a  Cong 


Paris,  1,  394,  395  B.i  Buol'a 

413.  414;  C.  introduces  bill  sgainst  abet- 
ment of  political  conspiracy  by,  514;  diffi- 
culty of  framing  a  aalisfeotory  law,  514, 
515  and  n. ;  bill  to  punish  defense  of  regicide 
by,  debated.  318-522. 
Key.  Col.  Edgar,  letter  of  N.  to.  1,  171.  17*. 
173. 


188,204,  207.  208/.:  first  m 
akin  toC.,  after  Plombiercs.  1 
appeal  to  V._E.,  212;  C.  li 


140.  179.  ISO,  It 


_.......       ..vs. 212; 

condition,  of  cwaaion  of,  insisted  on  by  C, 
913:  treaty  of  cession  signed.  214;  G.'s 
birthplace.  21B;  result  of  plebiscite  in.  222. 
223;  character  of  vote  of,  223.  224:  efTect  of 
199,  202,  219,  222,        esaelon  of,  on  O..  352.  4S9,  4«4,  474;  Q.'i 


§37.  308.  310.  316.U37T.'"And  s*s  Tr»aty*oi 

Nicholas  I,  Chi,  1, 316,  317  nod  n.,  IIS.  174 

Mlobolu  V,  Pop*  iParentuoelll) ,  1, 379. 
Nloot*rs,  Giovanni,  1,  WO.  461. 403,  451  ud 

n.,  I,  343.  380,  352. 
NM.Gen.Adolphe.el  Turin.  1,  565;*,  8,  8, 

81,  86,  44.  45.  49.  60.  87,  8r 
Nlara.  CoRutlno.    Piedm.   , 

Fnujoi     (I860),     1,     189;     _ .      .. 

Prim.  Carlfnano  it  Naples,  438;  1,  547, 
693,696,  *  66, 106.  107,109, 110,  111,  178, 
310.  363  ud  a..  366,  394,  487. 

NIVa.  Count  Giovanni,  Minister . 

ib)  dlareliah  (or  pulUmanury  work,  1, 138, 

inwdbyiotoik.128,133; 

s*  hi.  resignation, 


North.  Fmderlek,  Lord.  1,  flfl,  419. 

Novut.  battle  of  (1849).  1, 103, 163,163, 170. 

189  231.  346;  Charles  Albert  abdicates  on 


Nusjent,  G*n.  (Austrian),  «,  60. 
NuDo,  Francesco,  t,  376. 
Nunaiante,  Gi 


•  daath.  1,  494  ud 

OM^al  OaniU.  TUs,  a,  SOS.  S33. 

Old  lUedma,  the,  ill  the  Cavours  bold  to. 

■rapt  C,  1,  9  /.;  effeot  ol  mini  of,  In 

Turin,  13;  In  Lombardy,  168. 
OkJofredl.  Count  Eroole.  1,  336.  336.  337. 

IS4,  308,  417.  430. 
OUphul.  Leur.no*.  ud  G..  3,  360,  363  sad 


Otllvter,  1 


OmnwH,  V '.  1, 33 

Opportunism,    u 

deemed  by  C.  > 


M*.  1, 164. 

r7la6Tn..340o. 

£'.1.236,339.894,438.636.643. 

'      ■      "  bj  C,  1,  11 

317:  C.  on.  336 

moled  in  principle*.  I.  S01 . 


176;  ud  the  Iullu  Question.  383;  380  ud 
0...  391,413. 

Oreinl,  father  ol  Felice.  1, 496, 819  ud  D. 

Oninl,  Fell™.  arrested  ud  smih,  i,  370; 
hit  attempt  to  kill  N  -  I  ' !  /  :  r*raace 
wrought  by  hi ■  bomb,  4M  ;■!■',  hi<1.,^ 

494, 495;  reaeonloe;  thai  I  ■■:  t,,  hi.  ,et.  1*15: 
his  trial.  496;  letter,  to  V  .  i"ft.  i:C,  Mi). 

of  h'ia  repel.  497;  convir'o.l  and  sente  need. 
498;  execution  ol.  498  mid  n.;  hie  crime 
threats™  pence o(  thiee  rountriee.  408/.;  It 
revealed  the  Second  Ensure  in  its  original 
loim,  409;  hit  accomplice,  all  Italian*.  507; 
Walewtki'a  despatch 


further  effect*  ther 
.'teoo.ee.  S3:,  538  ;S 
l-inceneo. ».  375.  278 
4.  Gen.  N.  C.  V..  n 
d'n  to  Rome  in  If"  ' 
S.A.F.,  1,  61. 


Pur,  Count  Louie,  Austrian  chart*  M  To* 
rin.  1,  1M.  tl'j.  41s.  120.  491. 

I'.i.h,..  I.  117.  488  n. 

Pagsnonl  (Venetian),  1,  251. 

Paiaato  Madams.  Turin,  openina  of  fint 
Italian  Pari  tin,  8,  218  B. 

Paleocape.  Pielro,  in  C.'i  cabinet.  1,  149  n.; 
hla  character.  213.  214.  and  n.;  128.358. 

Palermo,  revolutmr,  jr..  1,  24-3.247:  futile  at- 
tempt at  twin.  in.  t,  24s.  24B:  reicn  of 
terror  in.  2 i-.':  topography  ol.  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, 290,  291 .  297  .  taken  by  G_,  296  f. ; 
bombarded  by  Lame,  298.  during  tie 
truce.  303;  evacuated  by  royal  troops,  303; 
effect  of  C.'i  victory  at.  317;  La  Farina'* 
report  oloooditioni  at.  under  G. 'a  dictator- 
thereon.  *  mystery. 


3,321, 


,._  Giorgio  {TrfvulaJo) 
ited.  1,  137;  in  Chamber  of  Deputise. 
at;  a  Lombard  eiile.  227;  Muin'i  chief 
lieutenant,  426;  hla  affiliations,  436;  be- 
lieve* Italia d  independence  can  be  won  by 
hegemony  of  Piedmont.  426.  suspicion*  of 
C.  at  Bret.  428;  ipoueot  of  the  Nat.  Society, 
440,  441;  hie  miiaion  ai  peace-maker  from 
G.  to  V,  E„  380:  interview*  with  C,  380. 
SM:  hi.-  report,  3S]  ;  pro  dictator  at  NapLea, 
4W>;iiri,;..\l!i7;ii,ii.,lii»v.Jl0;M  ',[,,lv 
,.,     ,i'i.    ill      .,..,,'.  .  ,i<   (..-■  ,,-it     ,;■.  ( 

fires  date   therefor,  411;  order*  political 
club!  to  disband,  413:  breaks  with  G.,  418; 


nitbuti 


(.618. 1 


id  the  Gladstone  lettet 


■re,  199.200 
in  hierarchy 


.    tster.    :.    M,    no; 

friendly  to  Italy  ud  to  N-,  86;  doc*  not 
propose  to  reverse  Derby's  policy  of  neu* 
irafity.  8ft:  N.  seeks  mediation  of,  00,  91; 
his  reply.  91 :  his  reply  to  Pereigny.  92;  crit- 
icises preliminaries  of  Villalrence  In  letter 

to  Peniauy,  \2- 

127:  hi.  Ji-iM, 

right  of  revolt 

Italy,  147;  opposed  to  European  ei 
148.  but  *d vises  acquiescence.  149; 
Sicilian  Exped'o.  337.  338;  urged  \ 
(oS-ii^.-.^m.^hiitn 

.563.3,94 
12S.  136  and  n..  i.vi,  I'M,  181,  142.  191, 
2im.  -"11,  J D7.  221.  222.  228.  311,  313.  367. 
39.1.  395.  495. 

Panini,  Anthony,  in  the  riot  to  free  Settesn- 
bri-ii.  etc..  l.lSI.J^iT-ntli-cn.i.in  1859, 
l-.:,.'.-iS;l!.:>n  ,186.555.3,7,336.404. 
in-.. vs.   defeats  C.   for  retlectioo  in  Nor. 
1848.  1.  114. 

Puuleo.  Ft*.  1,  284.  389. 

Panlaleoni.  Diomede,  C   a  interrnediafr  with 
Pius  ud  Autowlli. «,  443/.;aapelle<l  frons 

Papacy,  history  of  the.  L  117.  t,  173:  poUcr 

of.  under  Antooelli  1,  187;  as  dreamed  of, 
by  Bildebrand.  2.U:  -li-  de-»,  ol.  3CM, 
206;  union  of  Church  and,  led  to  mors! 
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dealb,  SOS;  alBoultr  of  deacrlblni  dlnoln-  Papal  u™p*.  on  Tnasan  frontier,  %,  156. 

aionol. 211.377;  Italian opponent* of -their  I'apalist*.  connive  at  Franei*  II '•  organised 

enaracter.    and    position,   278  /.;   Belial  brignodage,  X,  (30,  430. 

splendor  of,  in  the  Renaissance,  278;  its  ParrdV  Manuel.  Crijol'.oKoj,  1,333. 

worldly  success  threaten*  lu  undone  u  a  Pareto.  Mnriiuii  Erneato,  Pre*,  of  Chamber 

religious  Institution,  370;  beoom**  mora  of  Deputies,  1,  110;  86  n.,  286,  387,  329, 

•sermon  political.  281.  282;  concessions  464  a. 

wnrag  from  it  by  Emperor*  Joseph  II  and     Parclo,  Mar.-jui*  ' "    "" 

'■       ,J   tal,  282;  and  •*-  " '-  '- 


F^c4, 282;  relatione  wita  Austria,  1B1B  to         1812-13,  01,  tji  the  refuge  of  all  t 

184B,  282.  283;  in  Piedmont  and  Tunny,  of  R.-!«,  272;  V.  E.  and  party  at.  368  /., 

283 ;  It*  dalmiurfsd  mora  arroaantly  than  367,  368. 

aver  after  184(1,  283;  could  not  adapt  luetf  Pari".  Congrees  of,  (IBM),  371  r7.;C.  repre- 

,..  ,.,-.-.    ,.,  liiV.l  ■■.  ■■  ■.  ?-.!.  :-,::■  1t:i-,1  ■■■  ,■■!.:■  ::i. ■;,,.■!  -  in,  371 ;  formal  opening  of, 

liberty.  184;  the  problem  before  It.  after  373:  members  of,  373;  "Informal"  diaoua- 

!-i!.,L'.-i.  i,...  ,-i-...i,  ...I,  r>v,i,.„L,t.  L'-"-  atoo  of  Italian  Question  by.  281  /.;  the 

::'...:.  ii, .i:          ■_:■■_,..- : .  i j ■  ■  - ..  ..-ivl.  »i'.-lio»l  protocol  of  that  discussion,  386.  388;  final 

court*  there.  293;  no  hope  of  concession!  conferences  of.  301.  302;  it*  results,  301, 

h fit    rSaanoM  renews  attempt*  302,  306, 107. 380. 400; C.  the  real  hereof, 

.t.  ,,„,.-.  h...:,  ,;,   .■-■Hi..  .">■.  ;.';  i,ml  On-  Civil  392,  383;  3,  238. 

.     ■:  ,.'-li. :.■,■,!■. -i.ii'.t:  Perit  Treaty  of.  planed  Mch.  30,  1866,  I, 

i»ll*4.4l-i  i-iirjp.    »"      eelfV*1"  8»l 

Auitria,I,B.oee.*lc..:t!J.S.:Wl;<-lKii>i!i.ifU-  Pari*!, Sicilian Minister  of Interior, 2, 412. 

i.v.    ..    ',    l:       .ii  ch.j7.-ii     :n:\  and   the  Parliament.  Enjliah,  of  1858,  Whi|  majority 

Piedin.  alliance  with  Western  power*.  332:  In,  2.  84. 

D.li.vli  '-.•riikiin.of.348.347;len.por*i  Parlianwnt,  Italian  (1880-61)  election*  lot, 

,i..vl    .!.  .I.    ['J.  i....  .if  moral  ksk  ol  the  ordered  by  C,  2,  184;  opening  aeaalon  of, 

people.  370;  a*  ■  political  Inttitution,  oon-  216/.;   notable  member*  of.   215,   Sill; 

fused  with  Catholic  religion,  t,  IBS:  foraed  Treaty  of  Cession  debated  in.  224-227; 

to   choose   abolition   of   tampon]   pomr  both  hoiuaa  of.  confirm   the  treaty,  227 

her  than  reform.  172.  173;  an  anaehron-  and  n. ;  aeeaion  of  Oat.  1880, 400  /.:  mhns- 

i,  172;  It*  hhttory  and  degradation  dlt-  tarial  program  supported  by  both  houses, 

•ed,  173,  174;  Ita  death  by  Inanition  403. 


.870)    174;  tn  the  Renaiaeanoe,  170.  173. 


_.., 1,  81:  rant,  ef 

Apr.  IMS.  01    02:  lint  tureting  ol  (May). 
..    .    _.         92/.;dissolvr^*lterV,E.>scc™lon.ll6. 

..... , .  - arolU-  «-■■■  ■■■■!  (.  r,,.,)..r,lv  i.f  iff  .-..•irilulil'i  in.    1 10; 

of.  4S1,  462.  dissolved.   112,    Third,  mioistcrs  have  a 


Papal  army,  organised  by  Piua  IX,  t,  241;        majority  In.  112; 

strength  ol.  388  sod  o.,  380;  French  oon-        rtlorin  bills.  124,  288;  trained  by 
tlnient  in,  defeat  N.,  380;  annihilated  In  18        cicnt  u*-  <,(  in  [a^ivx...  [29  ii  . 


!:;■-..  1.(7, 


day*.  300.  381.  133;  and  the  lerr  prohibiting  sbuas  of  for. 

Papal  party,  the,  at  Qaeta,  1,  168.  170,  172;        eign    i.iinrcH.   -'-'->,    i-.s;   fii=*.lvvd   (Nr.v 

-     '      *"      ''     ■"     ■ '  wblUlo        Ih.Vii,  i?:u.    F-u-i'.    Creased  ministerial 


i.  214:  different  decreet  of  sincerity         mnj..riti  in.  X:2:  r.  i  .Ml,:,r,f  in.  IH:  ilml- 

I,  277;  simple  devotion  aetdom  lad  to        i-1,.  -  .,.. r.  „].     Ii*-,i-**  tlliince  with 

lie  of  the  C-'-    "'--"-' 


h  onsen  ap- 

■.■■■-.  -  -     .    . 

ill.  339./. 


,iv,  .-..;.';  ■:■-   !■:  ii'  .jii 


ria,  277;  parallel 

between. and  Slave  party  in  U.  S.,3l».  313.  p 

P*pal  States,  punieiimeots  inflicted  in,  after  bl 

reetoration  of  Mm  IX.  1,  182.  183,  267;  4*..   .  , - 

(ndletar*  >Vitem  in,  183. 184;  fUeal  admin-  In,  466,  466;  pre** 

Utralion  in.  184.  1SS;  Abaolutlem  relfnad  aothoriiet  loan  of  au.uuu.uuu  or 

unchecked  in.  186;  education  not  favored  E.'i  address  to,  Jan.  1868.  666. 


.338/.,347^349;  dissolved  (Oct.  'iSSV'J. 
.  r iflh.  increased  strength  of  clerics*! 
166,  466;  pre**  and  JuryTawu  in.  617  #.. 
horlie*  loan  of  40,000,000  lire,  523;  V 


in,  ioo;  education  ook  iaTorva        *j. ■  aaara**  to,  j.._. 

volution  in  more  remote,  sup-        Chamber  of  Deputies.  I 

'"6;  InQuUtorial    Parliament  of  United  Ii 


of  United  Italy,  V.  £.'■ 


method*  in.  268,  288;  French  and  Austrian  from  the  throne  to.  2,  4tu;  oon            nrm. 

carriaon*  In.  381.  382;  Clarendon  amdro*  cm.,  decree  proclaiming  him  King  of  Italy, 

Ktof.  382.  383:  C.'s  tneeeh  on  tame  sub-        463:  ihiuh. am.,  resolution  approvirn 

384,  385;  sovisl,  moral  and  Industrial  C.'t  policy  conorroing  Rome,  465;  Rleaao- 

cooditions  in.  471  /.;  apologiiu  for,  472-  H'l  speech  on  G.  in.  464,  466:  great  debate 

477;  C.  PB-in  r.-,ll„  cttcntion  to  int^lnrsbls  on  Fanti's  army  hill  in,  487  /.;  O.'s  poUcy 

condition  or,  615;  movement  toward  lode-  repudiated  by,  476;  announament  of  C.'t 

pendeoce  in.  I.  68  jr.;  simultaneous  rising  death  In.  492. 

in  three  fourths  of,  89;  dissolution  of,  and  Parma.  Duche**  of .  8m  Maria  Louisa, 

Piua  IX.  71;  epoiiation  of.  denounced  by  Parma,  Duchy  of,  under  Charles  III,  1, 160- 

Frencb  Clerical*.  146;  N.  announce* ipeedy  182;  revolution  in.  t,  68;  Pallieri  Qor'r  of. 

ition  of,  by  Frrnch  troops,  148;  pre-  for  V,  E.,  68;  desires  immedisi*  anoeiation 

e*  of  people  of.  disregarded    170:  C.  to  Kedmont.  122:  Farini  dlcutor  of,  123; 


forbido  stt*-koo,  261,  2V>:  /*mblsnchl'<  wuds  deputation  to  V.  E„  139;  1,  373,  378, 

fruition  diversion  tu(ai,i»t.   ■Hi.   270:  pro-  *,  100,  187. 

poaed  siped'n  agslnM.  311.  317;  Bertanl  Parma,  Duke  of .  flsfCbarles  III  of  Bourbon. 

prepare*  to  attack.  341,  342;  preparation  Parmegaiaoi,  Luigi.  eieruted.  1,268. 

for  general                    n  in  368:  Piedmont  ParodlTTommaao,  2.  270. 

prenaret  to  attack.  386:  invasion  of,  by  Parties  Id  Piedmont,  sketch  of.  130;  alien- 

Pledm.  army,  300-302;  brigandage  ln,4S8.  toenl  of.  alter  peace  with  Austria,  18*. 

And  ih  Rologna,  Marches.  Homagua,  Urn-  And  sss  Extreme  Left. 

bria.  Paal.  Count  L  460,  457. 


r?*TZA2 


1  *>—  tm/  II       aw*.mw.cs_^«*j.^*. 


Bi  ►-■— .  f-av  Kill,.  *W  o»  •«  «f  I 
r. ■/!ff ' * "'  ^**' 

/•»*».,  W  4im,  Undid  LMiM  )w 

■     bTl  hu,  m  riMw«.  t.  t*.  oo. 

II,  Mw<,w>  '1.  N .  l.UO.m.fctS.71. 
'».'  Ita*.  ■MMMal  «<  Q..  ft  170  and  n. 

'    "m,  I.  am. 

■  MIlilMxr,  liul  U  f«—d  IMI  by 


»««->■    J   _'-■ 


E^.b.rciy"»m!Vf,i."liiir1."ii<Vl"»>VrLi^ 
tun  ul  diplomatic  trillion*  with  AuMru, 
224;  BtituH  ol,  imimvfll  by  the  incident, 
224,  2 J,-,;  1,-r  l.--..|.-r.|,iIL  .,|  n»li.D  aim 
->..|.|.n-.iji-l,l'i.->:  -I  ,[«,..[  ri-rnrcln  in.  in 
1S.M.   ".■:(!;   .-,m,ii„,i,,L   I.-   ln:m   *   fifth   of 

i«>i>uliiiii> hulv.  ;:u  ;  -dirrthe  Rwtorm- 

'!-.     !■■■,..  :.;■. 

"  lli-ls,"  its;  ,t.ii.,iirn-.'it  l>y  Muiini,  and 
-l,v.  :•::>;  Int  in. ■r.-,.-iMl--t-M1:rh.'J7.i.L':i: 

1'lrriral.  ,11  ...111, .!.■!<■  run tr..l  ,)f.  to  IMS 
2K1;  champion  uf  1  il.'rtv.  .'SI    fir-r  d 

with  the  Churoh. " 

*  rally  mmmradt 

in  forriiif  tin'  con......  _ 

,.i  .  .-.ii  m  „u>,  ii,.-  Church,  »S/. 

ill.l. ■■■■„  |  hi.  ni„ii  I  .l--uLi  [((rime.  3CS;  p  " 
liral  and  admiuivr.nii,         ■  ■ 


PWP—J  participation  JD  Si— 
_.  W  f.;  C.'a  roUtacura  oppcaed  K 
wdlM  traoca  to  Clan,  323:  uibkI  is 
Job  haw  el  France,  EavUad,  mI  Aoa- 
trk.  3JT;  uni  ul  tar  alliance  (J.a.  1SU), 
Mi  »«;Ujat™«iaPaj1'Ll2S«*;Dop- 
>JaT  laatti  av  enaeeeaiao;  the  ■!■——>  3al 
aal«a>H  ant  ■»■>«  ■>  lap  tn  •■)•'• 
*a  C>«-aa.33V  aaWai  ilium  ot 
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protest  against  Rattan!  bin.  33B.  MO;  and  1,  82-84;  their  complicated  problem,  88; 

the  Crimean  War,  358 #.;  murmurs  against  and  Ihe  war,  90;  lack  of  anlegener 

new  taiea  for  support  of  amir,  363,  repre-  discipline.  90,  91;  their  passions  itirred  by 

eentslive.    of.    admitted    to    Congress    of  delesf,  and  worked  upon  by  agitators,  100 

Patie.  on  equal  lentil  with  those  of  Gnat  ff. ;  enthusiasm  of ,  lor  f oaion  with  Tuscany, 

Powers,  371. 372. 373  and  a.:  and  Austrian  137. 

predominant*  in  Italy.  386;  her  standing  at  Piedmontese  agents,  seek  to  rouse  Neapolitan 

the  Congress,  ISM.  and  In  1859,  SWaoTn..  army  to  rise  agninM  Francis  II,  J,  358. 359. 

393:  champion  of  oppreaaed  Italian*,  393;  Piedmont*se  aristocracy,  compelled  to  take 

opinion  of  raiulu  of  the  congress  in,  394/.;  port  in  election,  ol  1867.  468;  many  mem- 

Klationa  with  Auatria  mora  difficult.  390,  bet.  of.  chosen,  466. 

397;  C.  chanted  with  wishing  to  aggrandise,  Fiedmontese  army,  preearlom  ataU  of ,  1104. 

401;  embarrassed  by  alliance  with  both  99;  beaten  at  Vicente.  94;  enrolments  in, 

Franca  and  England,  403.  404:  C.  Mate*  M9;  prepares  to  invade  Papal  States,  2, 

her  attitude.  405;  threatening  attitude  ol  388;  itrenfth  of.  388  and  a,|  joined  by  V. 

Austria  toward.  406,  407;  Buol'i  circular  E.  at  Ancona  and  marches  south,  403,  400, 

note,  406.  407;  S.  hi.  frontier  of,  occupied  407;  crosses  Neapolitan  frontier,  408.  And 

by  Austrian  troops,  411;  friendliness  with  ■«  Piedin.  contingent. 

Russia,412:AuatriaattemptstodissipUna,  Pfedmontese  Constitution,  promulgated  by 

413:  is  urged  to  seek  renewal  of  relations  Charles  Albert  (Mch,  1848).  1,  31 ;  its  pro- 

wJth   Austria.  418,  419;  the  breaeh  not  visions,  81;  and  religious  toleration.  288; 

sealed.  420;  her  position  strengthened  at  declarsa  the  king  the  fountain  of  justice, 

home  and  abroad,  420,  421;  andltaly,  423;  286:  and  the  question  of  anneilng  Naples, 

monarchical  tradition  in.  423:  hated  by  1,411;  enteiunon  of,  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

Party  of  Revolution  433J  Pellavicino  fa-  the  commoo-senso  course,  438. 

von  hegemony  of.  426;  Manin'a  manifesto  Ftsdmontese  contingent,  in  the  Crimea.  350, 

of  Bapt .,  1846,  428,  427,  not  welcomed  by  360;  ravaged  by  cholera,  360;  their  depart- 

UfaerasL  4S7i  dwlimss  to  join  France  and  ure  the  signal  for  hostile  demonstrations 


-   to  Ferdl ...         ..    _..   ... 

433;   Mauini   would   cheek  her  growing  credit  on  the  Tcher; 

premise,  446:  his  hatred  of,  458,  450;  eu-  863. 

tbusieem  of  Lombard  siiles  for,  491;  Wa-  PiedmorJsss  OossBs,  reply  to  Buolin,  1, 

lewski'idespatchonhartjorini  -* :--     "■  J --'  "■-  ■":--:'   "- 


political  refugees.  510,  511;  C.'s  speech  on  Ptodmoi 
Deforests  bill  an  epitome  of  her  history,  -  -  ■  - 
621;  lack  of  cordiality  between  England 


508;  his  demands  on.  concerning        bill.  1,297,  MB;  and  the  Nat.  Society 
""■  "  Naples,  their  aim. 

Papal  States,  de- 


,    535,    638.    638.    539; 


noed  by  French  prest 
ouragedby  N.,392,  a 
1,  392.  395 


prepares  for  war.  641,  642.  580,  570,  580,  Piedmootese  war  loan,  rejected  by  London, 

687.  t,  7;  significance  to,  of  C.'t  compact  but  oversubscribed  by  Piedmontese,  1,  582, 

with  d.  1.  644 ;  monarchical  party  In.  op-  581 ;  C.'s  bill  for,  passes  both  Chambers, 

posed  to  participstion  of  C  545;  C.  bound  680,  581. 

to  secure  recognition  of  her  supremacy,  Piedcaontese  troops,  at  Magenta,  2,  32  n.,  33 

645;  Malmesbury'.  praise  of.  580;  relations  and  B.;  at  Solferino,  39,  40,  41 :  engaged 

with  France  in  Feb.  1859.  563:  proposal  to  with  Benedek  at  San  Martino,  45-47;  good 

Ing  part  in  proposed  European  congress,  the  volunteers.  76;  lack  of  cordisiity  bo- 

673.  874.  57$:  recruits  from  other  Italian  twr-en  trench  troops  and.  87. 

steles  throng  to,  582,  683 ;  Buol  on  her  mo-  Pitm„-i<.  m-:u,),t  rha-r.T-l  i.vil.  I,r  Sicily, 

fives.  5111  question  of  disarmament  of,  589,  t,  263.  264  and  o..  27:i.  171~,s;-.    :'9,  2B0, 

690,  691.  593  ff.-,  Walewtki  demands  1m-  281. 

rnemaledisannnnientof.597;Austrie'auttf-  Fieri,  arromplirr-  of  Orsini.  1,  41>4.  193,  496 

mntumto.599;herermymobilil*  ,.498.607. 

effective,  3  and  n.;  a  network  of  railways  in  Pietri.  Pierre.  N.'s  prefect  .if  police.  ?,  113. 

1869, 4, 5:  highway,  in.  5;  measures  for  de-  Pilr.,  Rosalino,  in  i'l  •:..,,,.  .:     :  >,  1,448 

feuae.  5:  warlike  enthusiasm  in.  8:  Duchies  !'.:  :.r„l  (.;..  7.  217:  (,v-  (,,  -.,, ■:!■..  .48;  aa~ 

andTuaeaoy  all  united  (o.  before  Bolferino,  wmbles  a  band  ol  Plcciolti,  246)  1.  4*7  n, 

68;  charged  by  Pius  and  Antonelli  with  4M.  2.  235.  256.  259.  2137.  L'.-tf    .-*.  289, 

by  universal  turning  ioV.  fL  75;  her  mill-  Pimed'an,  Cen.,'  J,  389. 

t»ryj.*peiiditure..  78;  position  of.  after  the  I'm,  ;h.<  ,.r,   K.  r,.:ir,.,i.,M  ...  rr:i-.i.,.-,  t ;,  Rome, 

peace.  119;  the  rniio                         .  !    }-.:■■,.  -i  ■..  Mij,i-r..r  nl  v.' in  at  il..|.  ,t-,ia.  1, 71. 

130;  weakness  ol  Ref.vvi  ,\ -in,-,  Mil;  PinHli.    I'it-r   D..   h.-.im.    ). .. , r j .:> i; -. .  in  the 

and    the    proposed    «.„.■■...■■.      !..!.    ;.„|.!i,  ,  ,.    ,,.  ■,,-,..-:'..,-   I   .   .,.,  1.  ■■.;,■■  1 ;  98  n.. 

opinioo  demands  that  C.   represent  her  106.  106,  107,  111,  143. 

there.  178;  and  the  c n  ,.f  Kn-,-.v  ami  IV  I...  ''apt.,  1,368. 

Nice,  192;  Eod  the  Hi                        ■,.  .11".  !', ,,.,.i-.  .\.  ,|...|it«r,J.  1,   189.  102.  193.  1S4 

310:  her  rijrhl  to  assist  ..                  ■  ■  ..-.Tig  No-  and  n..  200. 

spoliUn  gov't.  312;   ,|.«-ii.-.n  .,i  rdlisnee  Pisscsne,  Duke  Carlo.  le-l"  <J  flenosaa  «.- 
with  Naple.,  325,  328 

498.  496.    And  **>  Colour,  Cnmi 
Victor  Emanuel  II. 

"Piedmont's  factotum,"  C.'s  name  f 
elf,  1,  148. 
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Prttaltwa,  I,  4S7.  bleated  tore^r  891,  SOT:  reamblance  of  G. 


i,  i,  *or.  KHEnaaioTVTvr.aviiffnjivBiDMMUeoiu, 

3.  Father,  rafum  to  «.»».t*4»—  ho-  to,  408;  eoonivee  at  brigandage  in  Napl™, 

immcnt  u&uu  Roan,  1,  125.  438;  the  propltfaua  time  to  pereuede  him  to 

Piu*  VI,  Pope  (Bruohi),  t,  449.  yield  to  modarn  conditio™,  443;  C.  ea- 

PliuiVH.  PoiK(CbmiEmdnt*),t,44«.  tempt,  to  pereuede  him.  443-448;  meat 

Piu*  IX,  Pope  .MeataJ-Ferretti),  election  of,  rc-Unod  to  «urrcn,)er  leuiporal  power.  446; 

1.  70;  favrirabls  to  "mform/ TO;  Iranian  sudden  change  of  fronl.  446,  448:  baniebef 

rowWIo,  81;refu*e*  to  engage  in  iv  with  Panlaleoni. 446 and  n.:  allocution ,,:  Kdb  . 

Auetria,89,90:effeetof  hi*  withdrawal,  90:  1861.  448,  451;  C.'»  appeal  to.  IBB  i  ■.-,. 

refugee  to  cooeider  readjiutment  of  refer  proved  that  temporal  power  -i-  n  ].".■. 

tione  between  Cbureh  and  Bute,  (1848),  and  N..  484,  485;  op  C.  after  hi.  death. 

121;  declinee  to  negotiate  with  Balbo,  Of  494;  unable  to  niaim.vn  his  gov't  ■Boil 

Siceerdi,  121;  and  file  8iecardi  law*.  124;  f.T.b.n  rti.l.  ■;"."..  1,  .".  KKV  us.  I.':!.  I.'.;. 

«.n«thrm..ti.e.    Civil    Marriage    bill,    eoti  lft.'i.  17a,  173.  175.  1«1.  210.  IM*..  £1-..  !•,.:. 

wern.V.E..  148;  France  offera  aid  to.  IBS,  271.  277.  .■■:;.  -!>.■>.  -■..«'.  ;(3-,.  :u!.  :(7'.i,  .>.. 

169;  romored  by  French  troop*,  169:  hla  390,  3117.  t'.hi,  529.  642.  545.  547.  564.  t, 

__,:...  _,  __ :„   '-o;goeatoPor-  3L7i.,iiic,.  W,:«;,;M',  K>5.  t-5  441     And 


policy  of  no  eompromiee.  170 
tici.  174;  term*  of  hie  add™  (mom  pro- 
prio)  froru  there.  174;  play*  hll  part  well  at     I 
Gaeta,  176;  the  moat  mfaunderatood  ruler    1 


ol  his  i^e.    IVrj;   hie   character,    176,    177;  Naples,  J,  413  g. 

beoni  m  a  reformer,  176;  join*  the  Holy  Plomhirrc*.  meeting  of  N.  • 

War  for  Italian  independence,  177;  how,  1856,  1,528/.;  varioua  lunmse*  concern- 

througb  bii  devout  Calholieiam,  ha  waa  ing,  541, 

triuulorniadintoafranlicreartlonary,  177;  rionjl>i*«-9  agreement.,  i-rm-  ,t    1.  v.""i- 

Antonelli'.  innuenceon,  177,  178, 179,  180;  ile  mmi  i  in-,,.,  NaV  N  ,1  interest  in. 

on  Antonelli,  181  n.:  bia  return  to  Roma  entirely  peraooaJ,  636-638;  C.'a  Tiew  of. 

[Apr.  1850).   182.  and  n.;  denounce,  rail-  638,  539;  3,  238. 

way*,  185;  Bchwnmenben  on.  185;  every  Plon-Plon.  Sea  Napoleon,  Prince, 

omoe-holderowBdhiaapDointmentto.  185;  Poerio,  Carlo,  1,  189.  192.  193.  194  and  a. 

his  .tlitude  toward  repreeentative  gov't,  313,333. 429, 484 and n., 486, 1,361. 

185,  and  toward  beggar*,  180;  hladeeWon  Poggi.  Enrico.  Tuacan  Miniate?  of  Jurtier,  «■ 

in   1859,  followed  by  reactionary  power*,  63,  202.  203. 

I*  the  word  Italy.  1S7  and  n.;hia  Poland,  a,  661. 

chance  of  bin  looked  upon  with  concern  Political  aaaaaeinatlon.  attacked  by  Mania, 

by   ilneere   Catholic*.    188;   eonapiratora  1.  430,  and  defended  by  Maaaiol,  436,  437; 


,,,    „.. t,430,*ndi 

subject*  tried  by  Auetrlan  tribu-  diacueied,  437.  438. 

'"      '        396;  and  the  Civif  ~          "    ■ 

temporal  matter*.  Pont,  Count  Lolal  FrancbTdi,  1,  SB  n. 


ecu  tried  by  Auatrlan  tribu-        diaciuaad,  437.  438. 
nala.  109;  and  Sambuy,  Z96;  andtheCivil    Pom.,  Cario,  condemned  and  executed,  1 
'  -    ""---'--  -  '-        258.  249;  354,  267.  263  n. 


299;  accepted  Jeeuit*  for  leaden.  299  ff.;  Pope,  the,  Vicar  of  Chiiet,  1,  170. 

and  Father  Cure!,  300;  promulgate*  dogma  Pope-King,  the,  double  nature  of.  illii  naaiiil 

of  Immaculate  Conception,  301  and  n..  in  Tat  Pop*  and  Uu  (Wai,  3,  166,  163; 

303;  hi*  aupentition  and  myetioiam,  303;  hi*  ideal  domain,  166;  idea  of.  outworn, 

hi*  allocution  In  England,  304;  immenae  173;  448. 

expansion  of  hi*  power,  304;  Jeault  Inflii-  PswondtAaCoaenei,  Tttm,  authorship  of,  1, 

enceduetobis  t                               minate*  166;    aubeUnoB    of,     165-169;    mnaarjoB 

ag.inat  Rattaiti  bill,  346,  and  eioommunl-  eauaed  by,  16B:  Clerioal  replie*  to,  160/.; 

cetea  all   concerned   in   pairing    it.  361  ;  Liberal*  everywhere  rejoiced  by.  171;  I 

and  the  Bishop*'  Bribe,  352  :p  DrAeeglio  on  warning  to  the  Papacy.  172;  how  " 


imporal  gov't.  370:  N.'e  attitude  to-       runted  the  Italian  caua*.  174,  175;  I 
.877.378:Clarendan'iarrai(nmentof        up  the  " 
iv't,  382,  383;  hi*  manner  of  life.  470.        180. 


7.  378:  Clarendon',  arraignment of        up  the  European  oongreaa,  aa  N.  intended. 


SntiEcal  progreoa.  477.  478.  479;  Popery,  Engliah  hatred  of,  1,  557. 

ortara  affair.  480.4S1:  dp-pot-  Pope*,  the,  became  temporal  deapott  altat 

inn  of.  515;  rola  aaaigned  io  him  in  1'lnm-  return  from  Avia-noo,  1, 279. 

biere.  agreement.  530:  demaod-  .-ithdrnw-  Pourtalea,  Count  Albert  da,  Praaaian  Ambaat 

al  of  French  and  Auatriau  troop-,  r-7.  why  aador  to  France  1,  600. 

opposed  to  European  conrrea-.  5«2;    hi"  Pralormo,  Count  Franceaoo,  a*  73. 

rule  maintained  only  bv  lo.,i,                  ■  1'ii.tolini,  «,  156. 

69.  70;  declare*  neutrality  In  V.„r  ■.(   I  V.J.  Prrdari,  Fraoeeeco,  1,  B0  n. 

70;al*rmedbyrii«()liitinnofr,i         :,,..  7o:  Pro,  oenaorabip  of,  reform  of,  t,  78;  a  fraa, 

and  theaaek  of  Peru|ia.  72,  73;  '■■  I-  !'- ■■  i-  indtapcnaable  in  new  order,  73:  eenaorahlrj 

dent  of  Italian  confederation,  «] .  !«.  101;  of,  made  to  oover  editorial  erilieiem  of  for- 

dependent  on  Aujtria,  119;  N.  ,..:■-.,■•  t,  eign  ruler*.  110.  141,  2M.  m:  ia  Tam*i.y, 

treat  tenderly,  120;  decline,  to  nnction  104;  of  Pari*  and  Vienna,  violence  of, Tool. 

Italian  conled.,  or  lay  gov't  in  hi*  realm.  And  aat  Newapapen. 

120,  121;  hi.  .dvantageoverfJ..  121;  and  Praue.Ln,  Manin'.artielealn,  1,434; 551. 

the  propoeeo  European  eongreaa,  164;  re-  Privilege,  and  Liberty,  sontraated  by  C.,  1, 

fu*ea  to   send   dclegatee  thereto,    175;   in-  131,132. 

flame*  French  Clericala  acainat  N.,   196;  Profumo.  Crinina,  1,  464  n. 

and   N.'a  "roes-water   ultimatum."    VJT,  Protection,  C.  anencmy  af,l,n6;doetrln*iat 

198,  199;  eioomrr.unicatea  author,  ol  »n-  nw*t powerfulallyofaocialiam,  133. 

Delation.  217;  and  Franeia  II,  240;  urged  to  Proudhon.  Pierre  J„  quoted,  t,  78,  79. 

proclaim  crusade  of  loyal  Catholic*,  :w  prmei*,  reactionary  la  1850,  1,  207;  and  thai 

and  n.:  orgamiea  a  Papal  army,  241;  ad-  Crimean  War.  818;  and  the  Confjaa*  of 

viae*  Franc i.  II  a*  to  oonceaaiona.  324 :  hi*  Parii.371  and  n„  at  the  Congm  of  Pari! 

pratanaa  of  beini  a  tamporal  aovcreign  and  In  1870.  303;  her  poboy,  561:  la  Jan. 


1859,  5511;  in  Feb.,  583:  and  the  Wi 
Ijoj,  3.  1.1,54.  03:  ac lion  o(,  which  If 
to  seek  )«■«,  Sfl,  Bl]:ni..biiii—  four  -■ 
t-jrj,.-.  ■'.-.  !«.);  m„*t  discredited  of  the 
en  after  the  war,  1  IS  nnd  n,;  and  the 

[....v. I  n,:..T,-.,..   1 ,liUud..-of.  n-  In 

ii,iii,j:  Nj.-.-,  aiii.  «!uJ  I'.wan!  M.-ilian 
ped'o.  372;  recalls  her  mini'-;.  Mr,. m  T 

404;  ntliiijij*  of,  in  l-Vl..  Im'I.  IL'l:  »ii 


Pucliner.  Boron,  Lieutenan! 

185;  t,  43. 
Pusey,  Dr.  Edward  B„  1,  31 

Quadrilateral,  the  (Legnago,  Mi 
cbicrs.  Veronal.  Radettkv  take 


6*7. 


1,153. 


-in.  Msurlslo,  1,  248,  2- 


Rachel.  Elisabeth  Ft  Hi.  called,  t,  61.  531 

Radetiky,   Manha!  Count  J.   W„  Austrian 
commander  in  Italy.  86:  driven  ftom  Mi- 

--  '■■■,.■■  ■'■!='..['■■■  Vii-'n  '■^'>:'\'t',:,'-hA.. 
],,.   .!,7. «-;.]!,[  \\,vu;v,  IM.'I,  .  Isf.ii.liVi; 

interview  with  V.  E,  after  Novarn.  104, 
105:  agrees  to  an  armistice,  105;  gov'r-gen. 
of  Lombardy-Venetia,  153:  bii  masterly 
conduct  of  the  war.  l53:rii-.-ri»™rt*,i..ti.-,. 
153;igDoresConstitutlonof  Lombardy.153; 
contributions  levied  on  Lombanly.  155, 
156:  amnesty  proclaimed  by,  1ST  and  n.; 
hit  decree  of  sequestration  reverted.  157; 
hil  policy  toward  Lombards  and  Venetiana, 
158.  199:  tend!  army  corps  into  Tuaoany 
to  aid  Leopold.  1113.  1IH;  and  Msninis 
Milan  Hues,  355,  206.  259;  retired.  48*; 
hi-d,»,tli.4W.403:  90,  94.05.  101,108,107, 
21  ~.  l-'ir,  -■.-,!.  2/io.  200.  413.  413. 
fUdicale.  led  by  Valerio.  oppose  C.'s  demand 
lor  a  constitution,  1,  70,  80 '  ™  rrh.mh.r  J 
n,'[.iin .-.  63;  clash  with  gi 


wilt    i-mr;.- 


tHtbrni 


nrd  K 


idV 


after  .W.vara.  106;  advocate  levy  in  juui, 
107;  in  Parl't  of  July.  1840.  oppose  treaty 
witb  Auitria.  110.  Ill,  112;  tl, fir  attitude 
on  Siccardi  tills,  133:  not  satisfied  with 
them.  124:  their  journal,  endanger  liberty 
'-'■'-ilN,  l40;iriTuscrLr,y.  t<:;.  ],::>: 


-      !',:■.]„„ 


s.*.177:r 


Bond 


d  the  Piedm,  eontlni 

350;  302  n. 

f,  C.'e  broad  view  oi 


strength  of.  in  Italian  Parl'l 

R-W""-U-  journal. 1,514. 
Rulan.  Lord.  —•  ■ 

t!.-'  n,ii.„..|. 

Ralltoadain  1   ... 
struction  or.  1,  07,  S3;  lack  of,  in  Amman 
Italy,   in   War  of  1859,  3,  4;  well-planned 
network  of.  In  Piedmont.  4. 

lii"       -.1  ■     '!<;■!■:    ■  i;;.,,;;!.-,.    !,    1 07  ,1. 

Rsinicr.  Archduke,  t,  403. 

Rammin*,  Cien.  (Austrian).  S,  50. 

Rsnrton.  Marshal    Frenohi,  »,  88. 

Raapeit,  Francois  V..  1,  38.  39. 

FrKi.inrdi-,-,.  ri'artinn  from.  1,385. 

Rattmri.  I'rbano,  lea.W  ol  Left  Centre  In 
P.ri't.  1,  131;  formi  secret  coalition  with 
C„  140/.;  elected  pretident  of  the  Cham- 
ber, I4:i;  introduced  by  C.  to  N..  140:  not 
st  first  in  rinded  in  Cirninitlrv.  314:  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  230:  hil-  character.  331;  bis 
lesponsibilfty  for  Koran,  331;  hil  work  in 


the  Chamber,  £31.  333:  always  a  politic** 
232:  his  retorts  Ko,i[,«.  4o7:  i-iir-n  ;>■..; 
,407, 408;  reasons  alleged  for  h 
.;  Minister  I 


I,  467.  468  and  n 


ini.try.*,  114; 
ateaman.  130; 
tnd  by  hia  for- 


aupported  by  C,r 

mer  friends  of  the  Left.  175;  hia  folumera 
adopt  anti-Cevr.uri.iri  r,,jlii;y,  175;  anil  the 


226.234,  255.46o.468.4tl9,  470.4 
406. 
Katuiii  Bill  toaboli'h  rti;,;,         .-:■  I  -i 
336/.;  legal,  .i-jt  r.|  „.;.,,,...  un-.di«-u: 
Parl't,  339  B-;  Clerical  protest*  and 
*-*   340.  341;  defei 


J.;andtbe  Bishops'  Bribe,  DM  jr.:  i'.h  a— 
use  of,  in  Hen.le.  353,  353:  ministerial 
crisis  caused  by.  354  jr..  passed  by  Senate. 
357 ;  provieiooa  and  effect  of.  358 ;  361. 
Lattaasi  (La  Man         '   ' 


ol  Papal  misrule.  475. 


Reaction,  the,'  id  Pi« 

moDt.    1 

12;  era' of. 

after  com 

1848.  150#.:Conser- 

rjnn.  1S2 

in  Modcna. 

150,  160 

162-157; 

I7'M- 

in    Naples. 

I.SS-2LW; 

apparently 

iirjr.lv  r. 

'■■I   il,   IS.'HI, 

206-308; 

its  fatal  wceknci 

208;  Its  GrM 

effects  in 

taly.  347: 

titer  ISsH 

directed  by 

Reactionists,  attitude 

f,  alter  n 

trolofEu 

ril'-.-d'    -rt. 

300,304; 

■  rily  .;."-■ 

i-.:no.:ill; 

and    the 

>lli:,i 

Piedm 

Western 

Uvea  cf 

men  and  na- 

lions,  s. 

i05.  506;  C 

tateaman  of 

first  rank 

r-t  '<!<■.'*■: 

.500. 

KecbberE.  Count  Bern 

creeds  Buol 

I.  603  n.; 

acquiescea  in  policy  of  England,  1,  104; 
193.193. 
Red  Triumvirs,  (Allien.  Delia  Genua.  Vanni- 
ctlfl).  proclaim  an  amnesty,  1,  176  and  n.; 

Redan.  Knilieh  atlae'l.  on  the.  1,  382. 

Reds,   the.    5<s   Republicans,   Italian,  and 

Revolution.  Party  ol. 
Reform  Bill  of  18.12. 1,61. 

l)-l-r!i!i!riMii..>rieir,.--Mii..I.27Sl:  IIS. 
Regsno  Brigade,  the.  3,  261. 
Heichensu.  Col,,  I,  255.  258. 
!■;-■'  ■■!■  ■        *'•  ■('!■■      .  ?,  ■!') 

»....■    ■._    ...    „-,,:..  jj„  „r  «    937    MR 


347-340;  numbers  ar 


4  the  Papacy,  1,  S7B. 


Kenan,  Emert,  1,  182  n 


Republicans  French,  attitude  of.  toward  the 

Roman  Eiped'n.  1, 108,  169,  170. 
Republican!.  lUlian,  and  the  Civil  Marriaae 


ith  Pied- 


cots.  234,  235;  and  the  e 


e  constitutional 


only  by  eonapiracy.  248:  and  Piedmont, 
24B;  MamLni'B  It-adeiahip  of,  230:  plot,  of, 
in  Papal  Stauia.  WIS-  And  en  Messiniana. 

Remoration  of  IBM.  in  Piedmont,  I,  12/. 

Revel,  Count  Ad riano  di.  Piedm.  Ambeseador 


Bevel.  Count  Ottavu 


rxnD'Aaeetlio" 


with  the  Left  Centre.  142;  attacked  by  C. 
330  and  n. ;  plot. aeainat  C,  33S;  98  n,  136, 
149.  214,  223.  811,  820.  348.  364,  418,  SIT, 

Revolution,  misapprehension  of  the  word  by 


231:  s.Pi,:. 


(utUa 


rising*  of 

evenleol  IMS.  215;  it*  plana  after  the  lit- 
storation.  .  !  •.  M.ijiim  no  I<jd(*t  its  dicta- 
tor. 248;  -I'.  .Ir-i-  ■  „-.,l  mtiuirl  ,,l  vi,.«.-  in, 
2  IS:  atill  !■..-..]>  I-,  f..il.,n  M;ij,ir,i.2r,'!.27(l: 
growl  mor»  uncompromising,  275;  and  the 

alliance  or  >■■ :.'  with  Western   powers. 

3'il.  32S. ::.;_. /■..:;.  i..,c  no  truat  in  princes. 
401:  and  »  .mii.-l  Italy.  402;  C.  refuw.  to 
eomproraij'  «ith.  MB,  Ml:  dominated  by 
Musing  ■  !.;::. -rt.T  Is.',.",,  all  fun!.,..!,  .-.f, 
held  Maaaini'ndor!  rin.-.  ,.i  l"r.itv.-ia-J:  hor.-.l 
Piedmont  as  an  obstacle  to  onm  and  n  re- 
public, 4i        .niMj.l..  ,.f  I'irrim.  liberals 


Inatea  the  counsels,  of  Tuscany,  87:  hii 
"antique"  type  of  patriotiarr     *         '""    ' 
devotion  to  unity.  132;  hie  ps 
ance,  133;  bis  speech  to  " 

moot,  134.  188;  and  M 
maxima  lor  Tuscan  offlciali.  138.  13S;  de- 
termined to  refrain  from  violating  Pope'* 
territory.  130;  eipels  Massini  from  Flor- 
ence. 138.  160;  formally  offer*  Tuscany  to 
Piedmont.  137;elwaya  tor  annexation.  149; 
and  Boacompagni'a  mgensy,  132,  183;  hie- 
firm  neH  id  important  factor  in  unification 
of  Italy.  183.  184.  a  benevolent  dictator, 
154;  be  alone  would  neither  oompromie* 
nor  intrifue.  163;  and  the  piebiadta  in  Tw- 
eeny. 194.  IBS,  desire*  immediate  action, 
190.  200;  orders  eleotiur.  ra  Tunny,  201, 

204;  made  Gov.-Oeu.  of  Tunny,  204;  osi 
the  Sicilian  Exped'n.  809;  onG/a  myaaioa 

r.i  \,.i.|.  i.  :i.v,. :;;..-,.  ,,i.;.  -  i  .  ,..  ;,,..*  the 
KiriK',i|.riniuc%-.aM;rl>-.'ILriM  prtu  ierehip 
(.1  U.IM  llaj.  efrl  ft  M.H~H»a 
rVI'tonG..48l,  I..5.  4>'.T.  Id-;  Prim,- Mia. 
inter  after  C.'i  death,  498: 1,  168.  160,  1ST, 
313,  1*2,  S,  57.  58.  89,  110.  1SW.   10],  178. 

is",  iso.  is?,  am.  aid.  Xi-.i.  2:12,  .'55, 307, 

320,352.412.400.478.490. 
■  ,,'inio. quoted, 1,168. 

tli.-ri.  I.  sr>  ii.r  100  n. 
Riee.C.'s 


Riaht.  the,  1. 

lliaht  Centre,  too.  1,  139. 
Hii-n.-ii.  E..  1,  74  n. 
Hipari.  £,  278. 
Riso.  France*™.  2,  248.  249. 
Riwririmento.  the,  a  drama  surcharged  with 
""'"'-  really  achieved  by  a  annejj 


ri. 42? . 


Gene 

817;    signifies 


...]  M:>r.7in: 
1:  disc  red  ite 


letrie.  588,   889;  tbrer 


■.'    l! 


,433. 


d  by  C.  a 


C.l1    ■ 


n  lorn 


11,283;  i 


315;  llc.tani   an.  .     ■  ' '-    diliw,.ln     in 

dealing  ivilli.  31C  ■  '  ■■  i m>  iwv't. 

352.   3.53;   ita  pi,  :,l:itcd    by  Parl't, 

4m:amnnnC.Pa  ics.  12'.'.;   P.    Ha 

screen.  428.    480;    .H»,i»-'     I.I;.,.,.. 

428;  ita  hatred  of  C,  428: 


rate,  II,  ioun 

omen.  1,  73.  74,  80,  87.  114,  2n. 

Ripou.  Earl  ol,  1,  S3. 

Ritueei,  Gen..  Bourbo*  eooimanrUr  at  tba 
Volturno.  t,  396.  397. 

Rivera,  Gen.  Alan  de.  t,  306.  397. 

Robecoo.  near  MiniU,  t,  28.  30,  33. 

Rooca.  Gen.  Enrico  dell*,  interview  with  N. 
1,  .108.  509;  V.  E.'i  chief  of  atari  in  lSW.Si 
8;  and  C.  102,  103  and  B.j  takca  Capua, 
419;1. 823.8, 81.90.83, 106. 890, 400,407, 
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Romamu,  the,  eonapiraciea  In.  1,  288:  and 
the  Auatrian  troopa.  369.  373;  Austrian 
troop"  withdrawn  from,  t,  68:  Cipriani 
Goi.-Gen.  of,  123:  fuaios  of.  with  Psed- 
raoot,  187;  N.  (uontta  a  vicariate  of  tba 
Pope  for.  201;  1.  378,  379.  381. 
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Rome,  457;  1,  280,  281.  848,  881.  *,  307, 

361.  362. 
Revolution  of  1821,1,41. 
Revolution  of  1848,  in  Italy,  1,  248-247;  m 

Rome,  puoiehment  of    panic  i  pa  tote.  182, 

Revolution  of  July  (1830),  did  not  nault  aa 

C.  hoped.  I.  29,  30;  19. 
Rmn  NoukIU,  C.writeafor.li  87. 
RiK'ri,  Dr..  1,490. 
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•*:-naoli.  Baron  Bettino,  Tuaeaa  Miniater  of 


Roman  Chiirr-h,  tho  need  of  reform  In,  1,  34; 
Ignores  Piedm.  Comtitution  an  to  liability 

,,l  ,.r.-|,-i.:,,iir^  u,  civil  curt j.  115,  1  111:  rvel 
n..ii,v  ..i  wiillici  1i.-i.vi.-i,.  „ri  I  ill-.,  -v.,--. 
118;  orijin  and  bUtory.  diacuaaed.  117  /.; 
ill  power  fi.un.led  ..r.  Authority.  117.  118; 
contrasted  with  other  churche*.  in  appeal 
to  imagination.  118:  proper  method  ol 
miidyiNiE.  119;  and  the  jraodeur  and  de- 
posed reforma  in  Piedmont, which  be^an  the 
uuarrel.  UO/d  ""lit  of  action  of.  in  Santa 

Tuacany,  161 ;  ohief  aociuera  of.  Catholic*, 


306;  union  of  Papacy  end,  led  to  moral 
d»th,  BOS:  outline  of  supa  by  which  aha 
acquired  temporal  power  and  worldly  pu- 
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273.  2n-.  impending  partition  of.  27H:  Holy 


280:  unbroken  it  in 
iminran  Joseph  II 
282:  awent  from 
n.  282;  every  whew 

d  NapoleoriTatiiT  i. .. 

-  o,  282:  reeatabliat 

Mi  Monlalcmben 

of.  a*  freedPfron>  the'  incubu*~ol 


Antouelli, 

1 849,  deatroy>  Roman  Re- 
°";  it*  purpoae  stated  by 
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S.71;N. 


.-, , ..indole.*! 

attempt  to  harmonii*  the  SUte  and.  447, 
448;  be  looked  forward  to  aomolaU  trans- 
formation   of.   456 
Papacy,  Piua  Iv 
Roman  Eiped'n 

f>e    TooqVvilleri72,""l73;'diaaatrQiii   to 

honor  of  France,  173.  176. 
Roman  queation,  at  root 

8,  70;  C/*  propoaed  ao 

deeiira  European  ooofinn  u>  mut,  in; 
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Buiugglinj,   thrlvea   under  Papal  for'"     "  .      .     -.    . 


Tabaochl.Oen.  (Neapolitan). »,aofl.3Q7. 
■    "  TiarletA..  Fr^rrrh  Min 


Socialist  School,  doctrine  of  protection  iU        called,  399.  394;  1S8,  200,  201,  211.  214, 

"      "   i-eC.,1,185.  "■•    "'" 


Eiped'o.  1,  271.  272;  wnrns  C,  333;  i«- 

ralled.  3T"   -"■  """    ~"   ~"    ""    "'" 


Kroncett  ally.  •»>•»  C-.  1,  132.  241,  340. 

Soalia,  Cardinal,  1,  287.  Talleyruid-PM(ord,    Charlun    M.    da,    i 
flolaroli.  Gen.  Paolo,  X,  48,  48  n„  110,  111.        Antonelll,  1,  180;  compared  with  Met! 

188,  184.  nich.  1,  79;  374. 

Bolara.  Sm  Mar^heHta.  Solaro  della.  Tarabinl.  Ferdinaodo.  1,  159 

Solferino  village,  key  to  the  battle,  t,  42. 43;  Taiioli,  Don  Enrloo.  cooapir 

taken  by  the  French,  44;  38,  39.  1.  281,  282;  betrayed  by 

flolferlno,  battle  of.  1,  39-48;  loam  of  both        rested  and  tortured,  262; 

armiea  at,  48  n.:  a  "aurpn'ne  battle."  60;        executed,  268.  289;  169  n. 

gnat  number,  of  wounded.  60,  51  and  n.;        261,  262  a.,  813. 

niBttioI.oatiK  wonder  ,ntfo»p.rB0.  Taaaoll,  Silvio,  a,  383. 


Tebemaja,  battle  of  the.  t,  Wl,  363. 
Teethio.  Seneatiaao.  1,  100  n..  1ST  n..  X 


.  344-127;  confirm*!  by  both  bow*, 

__.u»do.:.J*.-UL-.-.|,.'j:-i20. 
Treaty  of  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.  8a.  under  thoan 

Trecchi,  Count  Gnepare,  X.  255,  MS.  177. 477. 
TrfUt,  1,  38.  30. 

Trent.  Hound!  i.M.270. 


ii-.i- 


Trieete.  ■hipbuildiu*  *i  - 

tran.fetml  to.  1,  158;  01. 
Trioehera.  1.  420. 

Tri|.,ti,Col  ,S,tl5.429.475.4T7aBdn. 
Trivuliio.    .-..   I'i,!!in-i,-i :■.....    .larquie  GidBO. 

'lope.  Throdoaia,  on  the  Tuaoaa  laTota- 
m,  t,  03.     • 

.ilong,  Raymond  T.,  1,  BOO. 
Traya,  Carlo.  (Neapolitan).  %  334. 
Tilkorv.  [..,  I,  295.  206. 
"■urbiB.  Baron  dell*.  Victoria  da  Mlon'i  tat 

argot.  Anna  R.  J.,  Bexon  dtt  1'Auliie,  1*  383, 


compatibility  with  modem  lift,  173;  by 
Paotaleoni'*  plan,  to  be  relioqulahed  by  the 
Pope.  444;  iu  loea  •  mat  binning  to  the 
Church.  446;  Paaaaclia  neonunada  relin- 
quiehment  of.  440 ;  Piu.  and  Antonelli  Mm 
reconciled  (hereto.  447 :  claim  that  it  wn» 
Indbpenaable  to  the  Pope'a  entritaal  fono- 
tion,  a  modem  invention.  448 ;  IMP— 
urged  for  preaerring.  440;  Inviolability  of. 
upheld  by  Piim  IX  in  allocution  of  Hob., 
1801.  451.  463;  benefit*  of  relinquishment 
of,  discussed  by  C.  455.  And  i«  Antonelli, 
Papacy.  Piu.  IX.  Roman  Church. 

Tenca,  Carlo,  1,  403. 

Tranvion,  Alfred,  on  Q..  t,  1S3  n. 

"Tepidi."  Mauini'a  name  for  Piedm.  Uber- 
ah),  a,  401. 

Thien,  Louii  Adolphe,  and  C.  1, 146, 383  m; 
on  Piu.  IX  and  the  Italiane,  173;  569. 

Thousand,  the,  particulara  concerning,  t,  304 


380;    from    Muali    ( 

"ion  of,  before  Palermo,  205;  take  I 
i  assault.  305  J!.;  their  lack  of  gu 


And 


a,  Edward"  Airiu-^eedVWale'-i 

rrencn  Foreign  Offirc.  J.  ]K3:  l,i-  .-I, ■,>.,.  - 

ter,  190;  1,  334.  3,  107,  198.  199.  201,  207, 

310,  211,  372,  313,  314.  340,  388.  404,  441. 

Tinan,  Barbier  de,  French  admiral  at  Gaeta, 
*,  440,  441. 

Tirelli.  Stef.no,  1,  333. 

Tivaronl.  Carlo,  on  the  Malta  of  Pledm. 
participation  In  Crimean  War  and  Con- 
grew  ol  Pari.,  1,  800  n. 

ToequevJUii,  Aleii.de,  1, 83. 173, 173, 178. 

Toffetti.  Lombard  axlla,  1,  338. 

Toooerrc,    Aunt.     8—    Clerinont-Toruwre, 

Tonnerre.   Uncle.     Sat  Clarmont-Tonnam, 

Duke  da. 
TorellUliuseppe.  Piedm.  Journalist,  1.83,98 

1.30;  tad  CUT. 


Torie.,EnI]ish.C. 
Toeco.  Martloo.  ( 

487,  488,  480. 
Tradition,  anothe 


a  for  Authority.  1, 


Trani.  Count  of,  brother  of  Fraud*  II,  a,  300. 
Trapanl.  Count  of.  uncle  of  Frnncje  II, S,  800. 
Treatiea,  lapse,  of.  t.  304  and  n. 
Treaty  of  Cwion.  •urned.  3.  314;  O.  appeal, 
against.  219,  330;  debate  on  (liar,  1830). 


in,  1,11 


iM-* 


urin,  life  of  the  Cavoun 

reaction  at,  aod  it.  effe ,  -,  .,. .,  -_- . — 

caused  by  revival  of  antiquated  law*.  13; 

niirii-i-riul  en'.-  at.  7n-    ,nd  the  Gernoeee 
[■riiia.n  sfuiin-t  .!.  -tit-.  73,  70; Nteof  Iba 

Id  European  at,  88;  popular  demand  foe- 
war  with  Austria,  88:  C.  n  uiueunte  Brat 
--'lege  of,  96;  „„.  of  Novara  and  tba  ar- 
nr.  -  ■■[  treachery  rtfe, 

i,  100;  Papal  duik  l   t- ■ ailed  from,  134; 


v.'.-.-    hi.  (XiO;  troopa  in,  when  OynkI 

a [■■■:.,..:.        ■:.   II:  ■■:...!  r.   mptioo  of  N.  at, 
<■<  VilWran™.  112.  n:i;  mearir  1881, 
IV.   e.-!...l.riLii.,!i    of    rational   faatJval  a) 
r  I  Win.  4->i«;  new.  of  C.'a  illneaa,  480,  and 
death.  492.  493. 
Turin.  (tniA  of.  1,  60. 

Turin.  Military  Academy  of.    oat  Murtary 
Academy, 


,t  of,  317;  at  Con- 


W4,  33(1.  3!1S,  d 


hand*.  1,  100,  101; 


e  prgbiaoJU.  and 

.,  ..B. 

under  Leopold',  reactionary  regime.  165. 
166;  sympathiiewilh   Piedmont.  *,  S3; 

Iuuiat.il.  WirriWarrCvjr^Jiia Ia3  to.  64; 

reception  of  delegate*  of ,  in 
"useany,  in  republica-  ■""*■ 
ilL-riH-iliiiLlilc  conduc 
tion,  162;  provisional  committee  urge* 
I*opold'i  return.  163:ovcminby  Auatnaa 
troopa,  163;  Leopold',  reactionary  Of( 
li:,3-U17.  4N1!.  %.  51,  :<;,;  ,- ,;:,,,|.  t-lv  Anv 
triaoiaed,  1,  164,  166,  167;  why  the  be- 
longed in  Liberal  ranks.  167;  and  the  Cleri- 
cal., before  1848.  282:  becomea  a  field  ol 
pereeculion.  303;  and  C.  398;  Boocom- 
pami  Piedm.  Mioirter  to.  t,  55;  National 
party  in.  56:  conservative  society  in.  MS; 
proposed  alliance  with  Piedmont,  37,  18; 


Sirevomtlo 


i  of,  S3;  Boncompaanl 
ml  of.  03;  pivotal  En- 


coinmiationer-fieneral 

portance  of,  63 ;  C  sti 

with  Piedmont,  03;  L „ 

net,  S3;  divergent  view*  of  iu  member*.  M ; 

provincial  tie.  strong***  in.  133;  RlcaaoU 

181  #.;  election  of  Aug.  1859,  133  and  n. 

the  new  assembly  vote*  to  depose  Hmw  « 

Lorraine  and  [orm  part  of  Hal 

under  V.  E.,  133;  formal  offer 

mont.  and  V.  E.'a  nply.  137; _ 

_ioue  under  Boneampagnl  as  rov  'r- 
153;  N  etipulatee  for  plebieciteUn.  or. 


J  to  hSS 


uchy.  301; 
a,  202  and 


raaultof  plebiscite  o 
TwoSioiue.,  Kingdom  of" S™  NaSSh  King- 
Tyrrell,  Father  George.  1,  314  n. 


Olio*.  Gen.  J  (roue,  1,  844,  a,  SO.  67,  80. 
Ultramont.ni*m,   Montalr  mbert's  ideal,  t, 

308:  dominant  among  Catholic*  beyond 

the  Alp.,  309. 
Umbrin,  mult  of  plebiacite  In,  %,  416  n.  And 

o>  Marchea  and  Papal  State*. 
TJncareili.  Geetano.  conspirator,  1,  208,  369. 
UniWriaoiem  (the  ideal  of  a  united  Italy),  the 

•eoond  doctrine  of  the  Party  of  Revolution, 

1, 134 ;  Ricasoli  aa  champion  of.  1, 133. 
Unitarian*,  abut*  C  .  1,  403. 
United  Italy,  why  C.  did  not  proclaim  hi> 

real  purpose  to  create,  1,  403. 
Unity,  doctrine  of,  preached  by  Mauin.  1. 


tnatria.  156.  157,  IBS 


i,  380.  381 :  Auitria  at 

}7  #.;  threatened  by  A 
_.._o,  1,  80;  to  remain  Aim 

i.  yiliufrMi^J-n,...  '17.  '.•»;   G.'s  purpose 


*  168,  1 


!.-[■  ■.!.;..; 


:l aimed  in.  1, 80;  Man 


Ur.ii 


j,  V,  1,  300.  t,  171. 


i  of  Tus. 


Usedom.  Count  Guldo,  1,  333. 

Vecee.  Capt.  Giovanni,  ( 
VaUlaot.  Marahal  i.  B„  1 


),  hla  character.  1,  IB 
G..  IV;  defeated  and 
«. 20,  16.22. 


s,  3, 88. e 


m  •>■  . 


a  of ,  to 


Val'  d'AoRa,  clerical,  i 
revolt.  1,  336. 

Yalerio,  Loren»,  leader  of  ftadlcala  in  Agrs- 
rlan  Aiaoe.,  L  98;  .sincere demagogue.  68; 
hisfaction  triumphs  over  C.  and  the  "aris- 
tocrat*." 68.  6B;  and  the  flrat  elecliooi  in 
Piedmont,  91 ;  leader  of  Extreme  Left,  130: 
1, 78,  70.  83. 06,  304,  631, 3,  176, 178,  316, 

Vandoni,  Dr.,  1,  108. 

Vannicalli.  Cardinal,  I,  ISO. 

uUrb*o*t,*,20;*eek*dby 


Urban,  3 


Vatic* 


.  the,  chan 
by.  1,  276 


•otion  noldom 

Vaechj.  Candldo  Augumo.'t,  253, 364. 
Vaceaii.Zaverio,  in  C. '(cabinet.*,  186. 
Veuuori  (Neapolitan).  I.  103. 
V*o*tia,  end  Austrian  dominion.  1,  80;  Ca- 


]    Trieste.    168; 
i.  1,  666. 


1,  184. 

12;  abdicate*. 


,l.s<>:  M.iui'j-3 
.  ....  -jipbuilding  and 
oommerce    transferred    to    B  ' 
Francis  Joseph  at,  488;  61. 

V-hl^r.ll-li,..    I,    15,    16. 

Ventura.  Father  G.  D.  Joacl 

Verdi.  Giuseppe.  viaiuC.  at 

Vera,™.  *,  253. 

Verona,  tomb  of  Juliet  at,  1,  60;  *eoret  soci- 
eties In,  261;  Franci*  Joaeph  at,  488;  con- 
ference of  Francis  Joaeph  and  Plon-Plon 
at,  I,  00-101;!,  153.  *,  88. 

Veuillot,  E..  ui»ted,  1,  170  n.,  180  n.,  181  a, 

Veuitlot.  L.,  a.  160  n.,  171. 

Via  dl  Po  (Turin),  1,  361, 168, 

Vial,  Gen.  (Neapolitan),  1,  wta 

Vicaria  Prawn,  doom  of.  On 

Vicariate,  Tribun.  ■    "■ 

Virenaa.  1,  167. 

Victor  Emanuel  I,  hi*  character.  1.  13;  hi. 

Eliey  after  thereat  — -•■■  ■"  '  •• 
;  hit  daughter!,  51  _ 
Vktoi  Ehamvcl  II,  become*  Kin.  of  Pied- 
mont on  abdication  oi  Chartee  Albert,  after 
Novara,  1,  103,  103:  hi*  character,  103, 
104;  bred  a  aoldier.  103 ;  his  ability  and  in- 
tentions unknown.  103.  104;  hie  flrat  art,  to 
aeek  an  interview  with  Radetsky,  MHrhJ* 

tioe,  105;  return*  to  Turin  and  hum*  pro- 
clamation. 106:  take*  oath  to  maintain 
Constitution,  100:  createa  favorable  im- 
preation.  100;  the  problem  before  him.  107; 


>.  311: 

—  .  _T — Jtutional,  out  eneotlve  *tep, 

112:  aave*  liberal  Institution*  by  Monoa- 
lieri  manileato  despite  the  Chamber,  113; 
hi*  honesty  and  devotion  to  free  gov't,  113, 
114;  the  only  Italian  sovereign  whom  Ital- 
ians trusted,  113;  and  C.'iadmjaaion  to  the 
ministry,  137  and  n.;  urged  to  throw  tr 
the  Conatltution,  130;  decides  on  rent 
r  editorial  or' 


*  by  his  wife  and  mother.  210;  e__ 
ion*  with  C.  311;  hi*  fidelity  to  oc 
kuwl  cor't  a  marvel,  311, 113;  dan 


5B 


of  rapture  with  the  Pope.  212:  hl- 


■  appreciated  bj 

12;nottobem. . 

lei,  213:  hii  popularity  with  a. 
eUongfactor,2l2;bleattitudei 
225;  wtiU  to  Rattaaii'.  » 
Bnnlatry,  231:  diwnl.ee  Parf'l,  232;  uvea 
and  died  la  the  Church,  313:  udthipp- 
nontd  mrtielDarion  of  Piedmont  in  Cri- 
mean Wit,  322,  323.  339,  32«.  336;  inter- 
view  with  Quiche,  323:  end  the  quarrel 
with  Rome,  131  ff. ;  negotiate*  dlmctly  with 
Vatican,  339.  336:  and  the  Ratta.il  bill, 
S44,  345,  310,  350:  hie  domemic  aflecttooa 
and  their  clmt,  3*5.  348.  348:  hie  uncer- 
tainty amid  conflicting  appeal),  346,  300: 
and  the  Biabope'  Bribe,  352.  353;  fail  min- 
ieten  reeign.354:  tumrnona  Durando.  who 
(ail.  to  form  a  minlatry.  354,  D  AaeHlioV 
letter  ol  warning  to.  354,  355:  wall.  C, 
"  ;  ihrai  Rattaaai  bill  and  prorogue* 
■-   -"■'"-—■■  ----J-"MParii--J 


a.  of,  303;  rial  tap, 


London  with  C  and  D1  Aaeglio.  363  0. :  and 
N..  353.  368:  deaira  war  to  continue,  383; 
in  London.  368,  307;  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  388;  Victoria  and.  3BT:  England 
favorably  impreaaed  by.  387  and  n  ;  and 
the  Party  ol  Itevulution.  401;  hit  lack  of 
courte.y  to  Franrjia  Jomh,  412;  C.'l 
■trained  relatione  with.  In  1857,  apropoaof 
Rosinm.  468.  487;  enraged  with  C.  but  re- 
tains aim  u  Prime  MlnkKer,  487, 488;  and 
the  Lombard  and  Venetian  patriot..  490, 
401;  angered  by  N.'i  charge,  to  Delia 
Rosea.  500;  hie  brave  letter  to  N.  thereon, 
and  ita  effort.  509,  610,  514;  threat!  of 
aeeaeeination.  612,  SIB:  propoead  kingdom 
ol  Upper  Italy  allotted  to.  by  N.  and  C. 
530:  C.'l  letter  to,  deecriblng  Plomblerea 

SagToTpion-Plon  and  Priam*  CtotudT 

533-635;  more  impatient  for  war  than  C, 
543:  hit  •peeoh  from  the  throne,  Jan.  10, 


i  >kh (oin  L 
,t  Magenta,  3: 


40,  41. 
icadio- 

Lilitary 


Drain  army,  11;  inao 

enten  Milan,  36,  74; 

87 ;  after  the  battle,  48  and  n. :  decln 
tatorahip  of  Tuecany.  but  uaumae  n 

command,  82;  Maeea  and  Carrara  pi 

themeelve*  lubjecl  to,  87;  Modena  and 
Parma  Koverned  in  hie  name.  88:  decline* 
dictnwrahi  p  of  Bologna.  89. 71 :  bii  amotion 
UnEOffn'  "    """'""" 

r.  K.~M; 

«,  98.  W,  and 


lety.  91 

r  Villi 


of,  En  forming  a  mlnirtry 
unspotted   standard-bear 


aSTS 


of  the  Itali 

.    .  ."  bl^Delphio 
proffer  of  faenelf,  137, 


!X  VietM  KmBTO-i 

Modena,  ISO;  hla  limir  on  question  of 
annemtion  approved  by  C,  144 ;  advice  of 
Engiiah  Mlnittry  to,  147;  and  Prince  Carit- 
nano'a  regency.  151 ;  and  C.'l  plan  to  evade 

N.'.  veto,  151,  152;  hit  letter  to  Fan li  and 
Ita  effect,  167;  private  muling,  with  G., 
167,  158;  •utsmon  Q.  to  Turin.  168.  ISO, 


Intricuii 
182;  bi« 


line  with  O. 


178,  177;  imdu  toC/n  goinc 
™  noW.  C.  at  bay" 


raeere  Fnrini, 

againit  C„  " 

tonropoaad _ ...„, .,.  _ 

183;  receive*  nalgnallim  of  La  Mar 

Rattaaai  Minlatry.  and  atnda  for  C.  to  form 

a  mlmatry,  185;  etipulatee  for  no  meddling; 
with  Roeina.  IBS;  rtaliura  that  Piedmont 
cannot  dowithoul  C. '.  geniua,  18b;  eecri- 

:'.!.-. '!-.■'."..  ■■■■.-. 

Tusr-anv.  2<n:  .mi  the  region  uf  Ssvav. 
208.  207.  and  of  Nice.  208  /.;  people  of 
Nice  appeal  to.  212;  npeech  from  the 
throne  on  opening  Parl't  (Apr,  1860), 
117.  .rid  G.,  21*.  219:  dirauede.  G-  from 
invfi.!;iii;  !'.ii-:,l  Si ...'.-,.';!];  aiiviieaFrancia 
II.  :■■■■.  ■■.■!■■■!  !■:  Uai-iu  :,  h,.„  i  N  . 
244 :  has  private  knowledge  of  propoeed 
Sicilian  Eipad'n.  246,  251;  refuaee  to  let 
hi.  troop,  join  G..  but  en 
bi.  true  relation  with  tl 


,  awj,         ran  cipca  n,  *oy,  iiw    □ 
Delia        cation  with  G„  280:  G. 


■  parting  letter  to 
«hip.,[  ji.'ilviahit 
n;<  .nv'i  «;*h  n  ■- 


n,  8; 


name.  Ml ;  relation,  of  hi.  gov't  with  G. > 
eiped'n,  308:  G.  pledged  to  net  it.  behalf  of, 

:nr;  r...: 

|ir,.  ,!i,  ini-.v-bip.  328:  •end.  Modignani  to 
C.  with  l-ttt-™.  ,134,  33S.  33ti  and  n.:  C.'a 
reply  to,  335:  and  Brrtani.  344,  345;  nig 
memo.  |.ir  fi .,  145:  iralnue  ol  G  '.  preatige, 

:i<r-  :,r,.:    r,  .    \,  M|.,,|i[rni   r"--  ^  .  .   1-  in- 

ferred to  Petaann  Jor.  371':  G  -  nltimde 
towarrl,  after  fill  <,f   \j,;,!.  ..  37 ">  ;:i77  :  C 

37oT393 


■  C.  and  Farini.  37T, 


Cri.pl  played  In 

,:  lu-dnij  r.>N»plea.401; 
Anrr.rja,  103;  protMeato 


,  Jl  lee  I  ink' toward  C'„  104,  106; 
■nieu  ay  Europe  ae  a  negligible  quan- 
,.105;  iirWr-virwn  with  C.  nt  Villa  Mcilcbi- 
i.  107,  10.1.  110;  Co  appe.l  to,  U0  ml 
r-,--iv™  C  '«  ™imiatLoii.  110;  hie  for- 
U;il(u  the  treaty  only 
rim.lll.l^idimcuttiea 
in.  the 


ofltalv' 

march  on  NapleV  403;' 

er.to,  403,  404  ;  enooiin^, ,  .  ___ , 

404:  N.'i  Bootndietory  policy  toward.  404, 
405;  C.'a  program  for.  405,  408;  hi*  mani- 
fe.to  to  people  of  Southern  Italy,  408,  407 
and  n.;  how  G.  viewed  big  narab  on 
Naplea.  407.  408;  O.  u  dictator  deenea 
union  of  Naplea  to  hla  kingdom.  414:  with 
In-  .mm  .  n-.eeta  G.  near  Teano,  416.  417; 
l.i-  ill-ji_i.!.---lt..-'k'.f  '■nil, ■]-!..*:, ,.-117.  -.1-. 
i  ■','■■'..-.. 
with  G..  420.  421:  hailed  a.  king  of  Neapol- 

*fii.-ii  h<"J'.'L'line..  421:  prom  ilea  to  care  for 
li  '■  .rniv,  4^^:  on  J.  Ruwell'.  OeepaUb. 
■*."i.  Kir,..:  nl  ln.lv  at  l*>t.  434:  nui«eplwa 
in  I'ul. ■! ■.!...,  437;. peach  from  the  throne  to 
Ent  Parl't  of  llniled  Italy.  452;  fonfirnied 
a-  KiuE  'd  iiniv.  4.V1:  hi*Ui-litc  cf  V..  4M; 


inceeed  bim,  453;  reluctantly  retain.  C.. 
45.'J:  nltiiooj  of  hie  gov't  with  varioua 
State.,  undefined.  458;  hi 
■lighting  of  n     " 


nenejj,  id/,        fttgnting  oi  u.  eou,  tot: 
Parma  and        dim  army.  461;  and  G. 


480.  461;  and  the  Gariba 


bring!  C.  and  O,  together  at  the  p 

477,  47H:  terms  of  (unexecuted!  agreement 

-ll>,     "..     !.-     I-    -vn.-.jrn  i. ..      ■.(     11. ..1.1-     i  v 

French  troops.  4SS;  at  C.'i  bedside   — 
ud  at  hi*  burial.  493;  fall  alliance  

Prussia  id  1800  rr.i. ■(■[,,.-  V-n.tis.  49.'..  1, 
100  n„  129.  us,  '.-.-i'..  291.  .".-.-..  r«4.  ■■•;'». 
*:j:i.:ujl.:ti^.::t:«>.  378.  3SS.  394.30*.  423, 
426.  454.  470.  US,  SIB,  S17,  521,  827.  531, 
532.  S3B,  SOS.  594.  697.  598.  J,  10.  22,  23. 
IB.  M.  75, 113. 1  ID,  128,  148,  I4B,  ISO,  1S3. 
114.  170.  l7,->,  17'],  17!',  1*4.  191.  194.  197, 
190.  200.  222,  434.  afix.  307,  ,123.  321.  :i.-5. 
303.  364,  305,  394,  39r>.  3!m.  425.  4S2.  50(1 
Victoria.  Queen,  and  N..  I,  313.  304,  404.  I, 
•    - ■'-»  V.E.,  368.367:  »ll  IlliU 


C.,36en.;endC.,393;pro-Austi 

403  404;  and  Prince  Albert,  503:  N.'i  Bat. 
of,  603:  and  the  prospect  of  war.  648- 
-  '  -     resolves  to  avert  war.  550 
,  ri.m-ru,  f»5G;wril«N.  on  fail 
.Hike  plsns,  505;  Auatrtt'aulti- 

easing  to.  t,  63  and  n.  j  nerpro- 

Auatrian  •entitiMcu.  84.  124,  125. 191.  and 
-'-—    88  and 


teryof.  503:  ai 
649,  550  and  n. 


with  her  m 


).  1U; 


KlTaiid  the' 

her  111  opinion  oi  t;..  m;  ana  us  Sicilian 

Eiped'n.  272;  1,308  n.  371  n.  381  n..  473. 

5m,  ,122,  ,'.,«.  AM.  -■-"..  57*.  604.  ■,  94.  9S. 

118,147.  185.  228,  22(1.31(1.  311,312,367. 

Victoria,  Princess  Royal  ol  England,  1,  639 


of  powers  at,  In  1864,  317. 
Vienna,  <  '..I, arena  ol  (1614).  1,  110. 
Vienna,    lr..-nti-»    '.I    (1MSI,    virtually    sbro- 

et*d  hy  Congrc"  .if  I'uri-.  1.  ;<M;  tirr.kcn 
Austria  bersc  If,  1*03;  ami  [he  i-rivilcited 
clsnei.  1,  78;  I,  390.  384.  390.  668.  559. 


Vlllafranca.  (Venetia).  anniatiee  between 
France  and  Austria  signed  at.  *,  93;  meet- 
ing oi  N.  and  Francis  Joseph  at,  07.  98; 
treaty  aifned,  101;  parallel  between  and 
Camp.liorn.io  (1797).  112;  effect  of  ,  in 
Turin,  113,  and  in  li.lv.  117:  term. of, not 
carried  out,  183;  registered  by  treaty  of 
Zurich.  163;  C.'a  eulogy  of,  IBS. 

Vlllemarina.  Mar.mil  Salratore  Pea  di, 
Piedm.  Amb».widor  to  France,  at  Congress 
Ol  Piria,  1,  372.  373  n.  hi.  tIh racier.  370; 
lal-r.  MimitfTH.  NaHi".  *.:*-'.'>:  hi,  !,»[>!-, .f 
controlling  the  revolution  for  V.  E..  col- 
lapse., 371;  I,  221.  415.  420  o..  430,  458, 
608.  511,  513,  518.  527,  547.  593.  594.  695, 

^14l.  240,  326.  346.  347,  367,  302,  3AB 
5,  373.  393.  408.  426. 
Villemsin.  F..  1,  170.  171. 
Villeneuve  de  Waldor,  M»,  Mclanie,  ad- 


Vn.-.y.  C-i'i-j.  .l|..:„h,  i, 
Vir^ji.  \Uiv,  worar;^  -' 
Viry.  Cherts  de.  I 


100.1,485.489. 


Visconti-\  enoma.  Emilio,  1,  208,  *,  II B.  388. 

Vitsth'um  von  Eekitsdt.  Count  C.  F.,  1,380, 

3,426. 
Fet*  dsiia  LUsrld,  Journal,  Broffaria  attacki 


EX  561 

C.  in.  1, 323;  prosecuted  by  C.  for  Hb*l.  aorl 

acquitted,  229.  230. 
Volo.  Bayard  de,  fail  Vila  dt  ftwMesr*  F.  Is 

160  n. 
Voltaire.  Francois  M.  Arouet,  1,  S3. 44. 
Volfurno,  topography  of  lb*  bgttUftgid.  t, 

395.  398;  battle  ol  lie.  390,897.  398. 
Volunteer),  in  Piedm.  army,  582.883.660. 
Volunteers.  Garibeldisn,  G.e  nasntment  at 
Unent  of,  5.  4..n.  401.  403,  488;  msas- 
of  Italian  gov't  .■•,.. «™Jm,  Ml.  462 


SOS.  3M,  S97. 


I.,  1.  392.  303,  294,  300,  » 


falewski.  Count  Ale..,  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister, preside!  over  Congress  of  Paris.  1, 

373;hi-'jrigiri  .ml  L'.ir.  er.  373  ;  hi-  cb.ir.v- 
t.-r  CI  and  .  :.  I..:;  in  colliu-ioo  with 
RuMiani.  1,  376-380;  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion, 380;  brings  Italian  Question  before 
Congrea.  ol  Paris.  381.  382,  383:  com- 

S|»JE  I-  !.■■'  ■"■!.    ,.,,;■    hrr.Jir,  ,.:■!    U.    1.(1.    i.;. 

warning  notes  to  various  gov'ts,  especially 

England,  alter  ni-i-  .   j    ..■.,■. 

accuses  Piedmont  of  harboring  —■■ilia. 

.•„.■..  ■„!,.  i,,.  .......  .. 

-    '-"■'.  5IJ:(.\'s  replies  to,  MO. 


J.ll.  .;!-_>■ 


9.6WI 


and  C,  S7S;  his  demand  of  In. 

armament  by  Piedmont.  597;  its  effect  on 
C.  597.  598:  C.'s  reply,  548;  dismissed 
from  office.  *,  183;  his  fall  welcomed  at 
Turin.  1  S3  and  n  ;  1.  201)  n.,  277,  388,  383. 
3*v  :vrl.  3!«.  394,  395  a.,  403.  408,  415, 
410.  430.  500.  504.  605.  500,  513.  514,  515, 
5l!i,  532  and  n..  5,M).  Ml,  552.  669,  668, 
668,  .177,  878.  589.  590.  591.  594.  596.  699. 
601,  2,  .13,  AH,  121.  129.  130.  137,  MS.  Ill, 
1411,  14H,  154.  175.  177.  179,206,207.  And 
ss>  France.  Napoleon  111 
Walpolc,  Sir  Spencer,  ouotod,  1,  607. 

War    of    Independence. 


againit    Auttrlg. 
t  in.  1,  90:  ineffi- 


Charlea  Albert  le.. .. 

dent  conduct  of.  91.   94;  uuan 

oauaed  by  meddling  of  Pair t,  94;  r     

Vioenu,  94:  Amtrlao  victory  at  Cuatoiu. 
97;  iTsumptlon  of  hostilities.  101;  Austrian 
victory  at  Norara,  102;  edict  ol,  on  par- 
ties, 139,  245. 

Wsrof  1859,  %  if.;  sources  lor,  2  n.;eflort» 
of  England  ud  Franca  to  localise,  63,  64; 
C,  strives  to  ertend  scope  of,  in  Italy.  54; 
cost  of.  to  France.  S3. 

Warsaw,  meeting  of  Ruarjan,  Prussian  and 
Austrian  sovereign*  at  (Oct.  1*60),  t,  424. 
fan.  Prince.  «,  148. 

Fashingtou,  George,  1, '. 

~     '        -   7th  of  M 

(Auitrlan).  »,  29,  4a  41. 
Duke  of,  I,  20,  123. 

JTf,t,8e>. 

■■_..  lo™.™;..^.,  1,694, 509  n. 
Western  Power*.  See  England  and  France. 
Wbeston,    H.,   Jnftraornmai   Lau,   quoted, 

1.304  b. 
Whig  Miniatry  of  1830  (Engfiah).  1,  20. 
Whigs,  and  C  1, 147;  turn  against  C.,  661. 
Whin  Club,  at  Turin,  founded  by  C,  sus- 
pected of  political  intriguing,  1,  69. 
White.   Andrew    D„   fall  sununary   of  tog 
PAiiosopAic  CiIscAira.,  1,  197  n. 


WdlSngton,'  Diikeof.  i\  20,  123 
Werther,  Baron  Charles,  t,  89. 


B  tn  Qeruoa.  I,  469 ;  arretted  In* 
I  and  reawaaarl,  «Wl  pafwdg  bjt 


